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PREFACE, 


The  letters  and  journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  the  interwoven  notes  o f 
Mr.  Moore,  should  have  superseded  the  utility  of  writing  any  other  ac- 
count of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  compilation  has,  however,  not 
proved  satisfactory,  and  the  consequence,  almost  of  necessity,  is,  that 
many  other  biographical  portraits  of  the  noble  poet  may  yet  be  expect- 
ed. But  will  they  materially  alter  the  general  effect  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
work  ? I think  not;  and  have  accordingly  Confined  myself,  as  much  as 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  end  in  view,  to  an  outline  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s intellectual  features— a substratum  only  of  the  general  mass  of 
his  character. 

If  Mr.  Moore  has  evinced  too  eager  an  anxiety  to  set  out  the  best  qual- 
ities of  his  friend  to  the' brightest  advantage,  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  no  less  w as  expected  of  him.  The  spirit  of  the  times  ran  strong  a- 
gainst  Lord  Byron,  as  a man ; and  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Moore  should 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide.  I respect  the  generosity  with  which  he  has 
executed  his  task.  I think  that  he  has  made  no  striking  misrepresenta- 
tion ; I even  discern  that  little  exaggeration,  although  he  has  amiably 
chosen  to  paint  only  the  sunny  side  : the  limning  is  correct ; but  the 
likeness  is  too  radiant  and  conciliatory. 

There  is  one  point  with  respect  to  the  subsequent  pages,  on  which  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  explanation — the  separation  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Byron.  1 have  avoided,  as  much  as  I well  could,  every  thing 
like  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Moore  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  excuse  his  Lordship;  and  Lady  Byron  has  protested 
against  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  reason  for  her  own  conduct,  calculated  to  satisfy  the  public,  who 
have  been  too  indecorously,  I conceive,  made  parties  to  the  question. 

But  I should  explain,  that  in  omitting  to  notice  the  rancour  with  which 
Lord  Byron  was  pursued  by  Dr.  Southey,  I have  always  considered  his 
Lordship  as  the  first  aggressor.  The  affair  is  therefore  properly  com- 
prehended in  the  general  observations  respecting  the  enemies  whom  the 
satire  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  provoked.  I may  add 
farther,  in  explanation,  that  I did  not  conceive  any  particular  examin- 
ation was  required  of  his  Lordship’s  minor  poems,  nor  of  his  part  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  poetical  genius  of  Pope. 

Considering  how  much  the  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  in  ques- 
tion, perhaps  I ought  to  state,  that  I never  stood  on  such  a footing  with 
his  Lordship,  as  to  inspire  me  with  any  sentiment  likely  to  bias  my 
judgment.  I am  indebted  to  him  for  no  other  favours  than  those  which 
a well-bred  person  of  rank  bestows  in  the  interchange  of  civility  on  a 
man  who  is  of  none,  and  that  I do  not  undervalue  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  ever  treated  me,  will  probably  be  apparent.  I am  gratified  with  the 
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recollection  ofhaving  known  a person  so  celebrated,  and  I believe  my- 
self  incapable  of  intentional  injustice.  I can  only  regret  the  impression 
he  made  upon  me,  if  it  shall  be  thought  I have  spoken  of  him  with  pre- 
judice. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a note,  relative  to  a circumstance  which  took  place 
in  Lord  Byron’s  conduct  towards  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  that  Mr.  Hob- 
house  has  enabled  me  to  give  two  versions  of  an  affair  not  regarded  by 
some  of  that  lady’s  relations  as  having  been  marked  by  generosity;  but 
I could  not  expunge  from  the  text  what  I had  stated,  having  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  ray  information.  The  reader  is  enabled  to 
form  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I cannot  conclude  without  offering  my  best  acknowledgments  to  the 
learned  and  ingenius  Mr.  Nicolas,  for  the  curious  genealogical  fact  of  a 
baton  sinister  being  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  Byrons  of  Newstead.  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  pride  of  birth,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
stain. 

N.  B.  Since  this  work  was  completed,  a small  pamphlet,  judiciously 
suppressed,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  dated  from  the  4 Chateau  de 
Bionai,’  20th  August,  1825,  in  which  Mr.  Medwin  vindicates  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  statements  in  his  conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  had  impugned  in  the  Westminster  Review.  Had  I seen 
it  before  expressing  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Medwin’s  publication,  I am  not 
sure  it  would  have  in  any  degree  affected  that  opinion,  which  was  form- 
ed without  reference  to  the  errors  imputed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

London,  12th  August,  1830. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ancient  Descent — Pedigree — Birth-Troubles  of  his  Mother — Early  Education 
— Accession  to  the  Title. 

The  English  branch  of  the  family  of  Byron  came  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror:  and  from  that  era  they  have  continued  to  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  eminent  families  of  the  kingdom, under  the  names  of  Hu- 
ron and  Biron,  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  that  they  be- 
gan to  call  themselves  Byron,  or  de  Byron. 

Although  for  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years  distinguished  for  the 
extent  of  their  possessions,  it  does  not  appear,  that,  before  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  they  ranked  very  highly  among  the  herioc  families  of  the 
kingdom. 

Erneis  and  Ralph  were  the  companions  of  the  Conqueror;  but  anti- 
quaries and  genealogists  have  not  determined  in  what  relation  they 
stood  to  each  other.  Erneis,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most  con- 
siderable parsonage  of  the  two,  heid  numerous  manors  in  the  counties 
of  York  and  Lincoln.  In  the  Doomsday  Hook,  Ralph,  the  direct  an- 
cestor of  the  poet,  ranks  high  among  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  in 
Notts  and  Derbyshire  ; in  the  hitter  county  he  resided  at  Horestan 
Castle,  from  which  he  took  his  title.  One  of  the  lords  of  Horestan 
was  a hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of  Richard  Cmur  de 
Lion  ; and  in  the  time  of  Edward  1.,  the  possessions  ofhis  descendants 
were  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  land  of  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire. 
On  what  account  this  new  grant  was  given  has  not  been  ascertained  ; 
nor  is  it  of  importance  that  it  should  be. 

In  the  wars  of  the  three  Edwards,  the  de  Byrons  appeared  with 
some  distinction  : and  they  were  also  noted  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.— - 
Sir  John  Byron  joined  Henry  VII.  on  his  landing  at  Milford,  and 
fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Boswortb,  against  Richard  III.;  for 
which  he  was  afterward  appointed  Constable  ol  Nottingham  Castle, 
and  Warden  of  Sherwood  Forest.  At  his  death,  in  1488,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Nicholas,  his  brother,  who,  at  the  marriage  of  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales  Jin  1501,  was  made  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

tSir  Nicholas  died  in  1550,  leaving  an  only  son,  Sir  John  Byron, 
whom  Henry  VIII.  made  Steward  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale,  and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Forest  of  Shcnvood.  It  was  to  him  that,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  church  and  priory  of  Nevvstead,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  together  with  the  manor  and  rectory  of 
P.tpeiwick,  were  granted.  The  abbey  from  that  period  became  the 
family  seat,  and  continued  so  till  it  was  sold  by  the  poet. 

Sir  John  Byron  left  Nevvstead,  and  his  other  possessions,  to  John 
Byron,  whom  Collins  and  other  writers  have  called  his  fourth,  but 
who  was  in  fart  his  illegitimate  son.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen 
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Elizabeth  in  1570,  and  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Nicholas,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands.  When  the  great  rebellion 
broke  out  against  Charles  I.,  he  vv*s  one  of  the  earliest  who  armed  in 
his  defence.  After  the  battle  of  Edgehiil,  where  he  courageously 
distinguished  himself,  he  was  made  Governor  of  Chester,  and  gallant- 
ly defended  that  city  against  the  Parliamentary  army.  Sir  John  By- 
ron, the  brother  and  heir  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was,  at  the  coronation  of 
James  I.,  made  a Knight  of  the  Bath.  By  his  marriag-e  with  Anne, the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Molyneux,  he  had  eleven  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  eldest  served  under  his  uncle  in  the  Netherlands;  and, 
in  the  year  1641,  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  I.,  Governor  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  this  situation  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
fractory spirits  in  the  Parliament ; and  was  in  consequence  ordered 
by  the  Commons  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  their  House  certain  charges 
which  the  sectaries  alleged  against  him.  But  he  refused  to  leave  his 
post  without  the  kind’s  command;  and,  upon  this,  the  Commons  ap- 
plied to  the  Lords  to  join  them  in  a petition  to  the  King,  to  remove 
him.  The  peers  rejected  the  proposition, 

On  the  84th  October,  1643,  Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Lord  Byron 
of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  with  remainder  of  the  title  to 
his  brothers,  and  their  male  issue,  respectively.  He  was  also  made 
Field-marshal  general  of  all  his  Majesty’s  forces  in  Worcestershire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  North  Wales  ; nor  were  these  trusts  and 
honours  unwon,  for  the  Byrons,  during  the.  civil  war,  were  eminently 
distinguished.  At  the  battle  of  Newbury,  seven  of  the  brothers  were 
in  the  held,  and  all  actively  engaged. 

Sir  Richard,  the  second  brother  of  the  first  lord,  was  knighted  by 
Charles  I.  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Appleby  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  and  afterward  of  Newark, 
which  he  defended  with  great  honour.  Sir  Richard,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  in  1652,  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  and  died  in  1670. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  the  third  lord,  married  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
terof  Viscount  Chaworth,  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  four 
of  whom  died  young.  William,  the  fourth  lord,  his  son,  was  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  ele- 
ven weeks  after  their  nuptials.  His  second  wife  was  a daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  who  all  died  before 
their  father.  Mis  third  wife  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Berkley, 
of  Stratton,  from  whom  the  Poet  is  descended.  Her  eldest  son, 
William,  born  in  1722,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  on  tho  death 
of  his  father,  in  1786.  He  entered  the  naval  service,  and  become  a 
lieutenant  under  Admiral  Balchen.  In  the  year  1763,  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Stagbounds  ; and,  in  1765.  ho  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  tried  before  the  House  of  Peers,  for  killing  his  relation  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a duel  fought  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern, 
in  Pall-Mall. 

This  Lord  William  was  naturally  boisterous  and  vindictive.  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  he  insisted  on  fighting  with  Mr.  Chaworth  in 
the  room  where  the  quarrel  commenced.  They  accordingly  fought 
without  seconds  by  the  dim  light  of  a single  candle;  and,  although  Mr. 
Chaworth  was  tho  most  skilful  swordsman  of  the  two,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  disclo.se  some  particulars  of 
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the  rencounter,  which  induced  the  coroner’s  jurynto  return  a virdict  of 
wilful  murder,  and  Lord  Byron  was  tried  for  the  crime. 

The  trial  took  place  in  WetminstGr  Hall,  and  the  public  curiosity  was 
so  great,  that  thO  Peers’  tickets  of  admission  were  publicly  sold  for  six 
guineas  each.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  at  the  conclusion,  he  was  unani- 
mously pronounced  guilty  of  manslaughter.  On  being  brought  up  for 
judgment  he  pleaded  his  privilege,  and  was  discharged.  It  was  to  this 
lord  that  the  Poet  succeeded,  for  he  died  without  leaving  issue. 

His  brother,  the  grandfather  of  the  Poet,  was  the  celebrated  “ Hardy 
Byron;”  or,  as  the  sailors  called  him,  “ Foulweather  Jack,”  whose 
adventures  and  services  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  here. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Trcvannion  Esq.,  of  Carbais,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.' — 
John,  the  eldest,  and  the  father  of  the  Poet,  was  born  in  1751,  educated 
at  Westministier-school,  and  afterward  placed  in  the  Guards,  where  his 
conduct  became  so  irregular  and  profligate  that  his  father,  the  admiral, 
though  a good-natured  man,  discarded  him  long*  before  his  death.  In 
1778,  he  acquired  extraordinary  eclat  by  the  seduction  of  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Carmarthen,  under  circumstances  which  have  few  parallels  in 
the  licentiousness  of  fashionable  life.  The  meanness  with  which  ho 
obliged  his  wretched  victim  to  supply  him  with  money,  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  the  basest  adulteries  of  the  cellar  or  garret.  A divorce 
ensued,  the  guilty  parties  married ; but,  within  two  years  after,  such 
was  the  brutal  and  vicious  conduct  of  Captain  Byron,  that  the  ill-fated 
lady  died  literally  of  a broken  heart,  after  having  given  birth  to  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  still  survives. 

Captain  Byron  then  married  Miss  Catharine  Gordon,  of  Gight,  a la- 
dy of  hanourable  decsent,  and  of  a respectable  fortune  for  a Scottish 
heiress,  the  only  motive  which  this  Don  Juan  had  in  forming  the  connex- 
ion. She  was  the  mother  of  the  Poet. 

Although  the  Byrons  have  for  so  many  ages  been  among  the  eminent 
families  of  the  realm,  they  have  no  claim  to  the  distinction  which  the 
poet  has  set  up  for  them  as  warriors  in  Palestine,  even  though  he  says — 

Near  Ascalon’s  tower’s  John  of  Horestan  slumbers 

for  unless  this  refers  to  the  Lord  of  Horestan,  who  was  one  of  the  hos- 
tages for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  determine  to 
whom  he  alludes ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  poet  has  no  other  authority 
for  this  legend,  than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  two 
groups  of  heads  on  the  old  panels  of  Newstead.  Yet  the  account  of 
them  is  vague  and  conjectural,  for  it  was  not  until  ages  after  the  cru- 
sades, that  the  Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  ; and  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  figures  referred  to  any  transactions  in  Palestine,  in 
which  the  Byrons  were  engaged,  if  they  were  put  up  by  the  Byrons  at 
all.  They  were,  probably,  placed  in  their  present  situation  while  the 
building  was  in  possession  of  the  churchmen. 

One  of  the  groups,  consisting  of  a female  and  two  Saracens.,  with  eyes 
earnestly  fixed  upon  her,  may  have  been  the  old  favourite  ecclesiastical 
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story  oi  Susannah  and  the  eiders  ; the  other,  which  represents  a Sara- 
cen with  a European  female  between  him  and  a Christian  soldier,  is, 
perhaps,  an  ecclesiastical  allegory,  descriptive  of  the. Saracen  and 
the  Christian  warrior  contending  for  the  liberation  of  the  Church.  These 
sort  of  allegorical  stories  were  common  among  monastic  ornaments, 
and  the  famous  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  is  one  of  them.* 

Into  the  domestic  circumstances  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Byron,  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  institute  any  particular  investigation.  They  were  ex- 
actly such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  most 
profligate  libertine  of  the  age. 

The  fortune  of  Mrs.  Byron,  consisting  of  various  property,  and  a- 
mountinr*  to  about  <£23,500,  was  all  wasted  in  the  space  of  two  years  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  the  unfortunate  lady  found  herself  in  possession  of 
only  £150  per  annum. 

Their  means  being  thus  exhausted  she  accompanied  her  husband,  in 
the  summer  of  1736,  to  France,  from  which  she  returned  to  England  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1787,  and  on  the  22d  of  January,  1788,  gave  birth, 
in  Holles-street,  London,  to  her  first  and  only  child,  the  poet.  The 
name  of  Gordon  was  added  to  that  of  his  family  in  compliance  with  a 
condition  imposed  by  will  on  whoever  should  become  the  husband  of  the 
heiress  of  Gight.  The  late  Duke  of  Gordon  and  Colonel  Duff,  of  Fet- 
, teresso,  were  god-fathers  to  the  child. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mrs.  Byron  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen, 
where  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  Captain  Byron,  with  whom  she  li- 
ved in  lodgings  in  Q,ueen-street ; but  their  re-union  was  comfortless, 
and  a separation  soon  took  place.  Still  their  rupture  was  not  final,  for 
they  occasionally  visited  and  drank  tea  with  each  other.  The  Captain 
also  paid  some  attention  to  the  boy,  and  had  him,  on  one  occasion,  to 
stay  with  him  for  a night,  when  he  proved  so  troublesome  that  he  was 
sent  home  next  day. 

Byron  himself  has  said,  that  he  passed  his  boyhood  at  Marlodge,  near 
Aberdeen;  but  the  statement  is  not  correct ; he  visited,  with  his  mo- 
ther, occasionally  among  their  friends,  and  among  other  places  passed 
some  time  at  Fetteresso,  the  seat  of  his  god-father,  Colonel  Duff.  In 
1796,  after  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever,  he  passed  some  time  at  Bal- 
later,  a summer  residence  for  health  and  gayety,  about  forty  miles  up 
the  Dee  from  Aberdeen.  Although  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Byron 

* Gibbon  says,  that  St.  George  was  no  other  than  the  Bishop  of  Cappadocia,  a per- 
sonage of  very  unecclesiastical  habits,  and  expresses  some  degree  of  surprise  that 
such  a person  should  ever  have  been  sanctified  in  the  ca!endar.  But  the  whole  story 
of  this  deliverer  of  the  Princess  of  Egypt  is  an  allegory  of  the  sufferings  of  the  church, 
which  is  typified  as  the  daughter  of  Egypt,  driven  into  the  wilderness,  and  exposed 
to  destruction  by  the  dragon,  the  ancient  emblem  over  all  the  East  of  imperial  power. 
The  Bishop  of  Cappadocia  manfully  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  emperor,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  procuring  an  imperial  recognition  of  the  church  in  Egypt. — 
We  have  adverted  to  this  merely  to  show  the  devices  in  which  the  legends  of  the 
church  were  sometimes  embodied ; and  the  illuminated  missals — even  the  mass- 
books  in  the  early  stages  of  printing — abundantly  prove  and  illustrate  the  opinions 
expressed. 
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were  at  this  period  exceedingly  straitened,  she  received  a visit  from  her 
husband,  the  object  of  which  was  to  extort  more  money  ; and  he  was 
so  far  successful,  that  she  contrived  to  borrow  a sum,  which  enabled  him 
to  proceed  to  Valenciennes,  where  in  the  following  year  he  died,  great- 
ly to  her  relief,  and  the  gratification  of  all  who  were  connected  with 
him. 

By  her  advances  to  Captain  Byron,  and  the  expences  she  incurred  in 
furnishing  the  flat  of  the  house  she  occupied  after  his  death,  Mrs.  By- 
ron fell  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  £300,  the  interest  on  which  reduced 
her  income  to  £135 ; but,  much  to  her  credit  she  contrived  to  live  with- 
out increasing  her  embarrassments,  until  the  death  of  her  grandmoth- 
er, when  she  received  £1122,  a sum  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
old  gentlewoman’s  jointure,  and  which  enabled  her  to  discharge  her  pe- 
cuniary obligations. 

Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  this  unfortunate  lady  was  treat- 
ed by  her  husband,  she  always  entertained  for  him  a strong  affection ; 
insomuch  that,  when  the  intelligence  of  his  death  arrived,  her  grief  was 
loud  and  vehement  She  was  indeed  a woman  of  quick  feelings  and 
strong  passions ; and  probably  it  was  by  the  strength  and  sincerity  of 
her  sensibility  that  she  retained  so  long  the  affection  of  her  son,  to- 
wards whom  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  love  was  unaffected,  fn  the 
midst  of  the  neglect  and  penury  to  which  she  was  herself  subjected, 
she  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  care,  the  love,  and  watchfulness  of  the 
tendereat  mother. 

In  his  fifth  year,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  she  sent  him  to  a 
day-school,  where  she  paid  about  five  shillings  a quarter,  the  common 
rate  of  the  respectable  day-schools  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  It  was 
kept  by  a Mr.  Bowers,  whom  Byron  has  described  as  a dapper,  spruce 
person,  with  whom  he  made  no  progress.  How  long  he  remained  with 
with  Mr.  Eowers  is  not  mentioned,  but  by  the  day-book  of  the  school  if 
was  at  least  twelve  months  ; for  on  the  I9th  of  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  there  is  an  entry  of  a guinea  having  been  paid  for  him. 

From  this  school  he  was  removed  and  placed  with  a Mr.  Ross,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  city  churches,  and  to  whom  he  formed  some  at- 
tachment, as  he  speaks  of  him  with  kindness,  and  describes  him  as  a 
devout,  clever  little  man  of  mild  manners,  goodnatured,  and  pains-tak- 
ing. His  third  instructor  was  a serious,  saturnine,  kind  young  man, 
named  Faterson,  the  son  of  a shoemaker,  but  a good  scholar  and  a rig- 
id Presbyterian.  It  is  somewhat  curious  in  the  record  which  Byron 
has  made  of  his  early  years,  to  observe  the  constant  endeavour  with 
which  he,  the  descendant  of  such  a limitless  pedigree  and  great  ances- 
tors, attempts  to  magnify  the  condition  of  his  mother’s  circumstances. 

Paterson  attended  him  until  he  went  to  the  grammar-school,  where 
his  character  first  began  to  be  developed  ; and  his  school-fellows,  many 
of  whom  are  alive,  still  recollect  him  as  a lively,  warm-hearted,  and 
high-spirited  boy,  passionate  and  resentful,  but  withal  affectionate  and 
companionable ; this,  however,  is  an  opinion  given  him  after  he  had  be- 
come celebrated ; for  a very  different  impression  has  unquestionably  re- 
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mined  among  some,  who  cany  their  recollections  back  to  his  child- 
hood. By  them  he  has  been  described  as  a malignant  imp : was  often 
spoken  of  for  his  pranks  by  the  worthy  housewives  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  “ Mrs.  Byron’s  crockit  deevil,”  and  generally  disliked  for  the 
deep  vindictive  anger  he  retained  against  those  with  whom  he  happened^ 
to  quarrel. 

By  the  death  of  William,  the  fifth  lord,  he  succeeded  to  the  estates 
and  titles  in  the  year  1798 ; and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Mrs.  By- 
ron, with  her  sou  and  a faithful  servant  of  the  name  of  Mary  Gray,  left 
Aberdeen  for  Newstead.  Previously  to  their  departure,  Mrs.  Byron 
sold  the  furniture  of  her  humble  lodging,  with  the  exception  of  her  lit- 
tle plate  and  scanty  linen,  which  she  took  with  her,  and  the  whole  a- 
mount  of  the  sale  did  not  yield  Seventy  Pounds. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Moral  Effects  of  Local  Scenery  ; a Peculiarity  in  Taste — Early  Love 
— Impressions  and  Traditions. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  regular  narrative  of  the  character  and  ad- 
ventures of  Lord  Byron,  it  seems  necessary  to  consider  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  his  residence,  during  his  boyhood,  in  Scotland.  It  is  general- 
ly agreed,  that  while  a schoolboy  in  Aberdeen,  he  evinced  a lively  spir- 
it, and  sharpness  enough  to  have  equalled  any  of  his  schoolfellows,  had 
he  given  sufficient  application.  In  the  few  reminiscences  preserved  of 
his  childhood,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  appears  in  this  period,  common- 
ly of  innocence  and  playfulness,  rarely  to  have  evinced  any  symptom  of 
generous  feeling.  Silent  rages,  moody  sullenness,  and  revenge  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  his  conduct  as  a boy. 

He  was,  undoubtedly,  delicately  susceptible  of  impressions  from  the 
beauties  of  nature,  for  he  retained  recollections  of  the  scenes  which  in- 
terested his  childish  wonder,  fresh  and  glowing,  to  his  latest  days;  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  plausible  theories  to  ascribe  the  formation  of 
his  poetical  character  to  the  contemplation  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
But,  whoever  has  attended  to  the  influential  causes  of  character,  will 
reject  such  theories  as  shallow,  and  betraying  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature.  Genius  of  every  kind  belongs  to  some  innate  tempera- 
ment; it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a particular  bent,  because  that 
may  possibly  be  the  effect  of  circumstances : but,  without  question,  the 
peculiar  quality  is  inborn,  and  particular  to  the  individual.  All  hear  and 
see  much  alike ; but  there  is  an  undefinable  though  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  ear  of  the  musician,  or  the  eye  of  the  painter,  compared  with 
the  hearing  and  seeing  organs  of  ordinary  men ; and  it  is  in  something 
like  that  indifference  in  which  genius  consists.  Genius  is,  however,  an 
ingredient  of  mind  more  easily  described  by  its  effects  than  by  its  qual- 
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ities.  It  is  as  the  fragrance,  independent  of  the  freshness  and  complex- 
ion of  the  rose ; as  the  light  on  the  cloud  ; as  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  of 
beauty,  of  which  the  possessor  is  unconscious  until  the  charm  has  been 
seen  by  its  influence  on  others  ; it  is  the  internal  golden  flame  of  the  o- 
pal ; a something  which  may  be  abstracted  from  the  thing  in  which  it 
appears,  -without  changing  the  quality  of  its  substance,  its  form,  or  its 
affinities.  I am  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  consider  the  idle  and  reck 
less  childhood  of  Byron  as  unfavourable  to  the  developernent  of  his  gen! 
ius;  but,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  think,  that  the  indulgence  of  his 
mother,  leaving  him  so  much  to  the  accidents  of  undisciplined  impres- 
sion, was  calculated  to  cherish  associations  which  rendered  them,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers,  ingredients  of  spell  that  ruled  his  memory. 

It  is  singular,  and  I am  not  aware  it  has  been  before  noticed,  that 
with  all  his  tender  and  impassioned  apostrophes  to  beauty  and  love,  By- 
ron has  in  no  instance,  not  even  in  the  freest  passages  of  Don  Juan,  as- 
sociated either  the  one  or  the  other  with  sensual  images.  The  extrava- 
gance of  Shakspeare’s  Juliet,  when  she  speaks  of  Romeo  being  cut  af- 
ter bis  death  into  stars,  that  all  the  world  may  be  in  love  with  night,  is 
flame  and  ecstacy  compared  to  the  icy  metaphysical  glitter  of  Byron’s  a- 
morous  allusions.  The  verses  beginning  with 

She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  light 

Of  eastern  climes  and  starry  skies, 

is  a perfect  example  of  what  I have  conceived  of  his  bodiless  admiration 
of  beauty,  and  objectless  enthusiasm  of  love.  The  sentiment  itself  is 
unquestionably  in  the  highest  mood  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  beauty; 
the  simile  is,  however,  any  thing  but  such  an  image  as  the  beauty  of 
woman  would  suggest.  It  is  only  the  remembrance  of  some  impression 
or  imagination  of  the  loveliness  of  a twilight  applied  to  an  object  that  a- 
wakened  the  same  abstract  general  idea  of  beauty.  The  fancy  which 
could  conceive  in  its  passion  the  charms  of  a female  to  be  like  the  glow 
of  the  evening,  or  the  general  effect  of  the  midnight  stars,  must  have  been 
enamoured  of  some  beautiful  abstraction,  rather  than  aught  offlesh  and 
blood.  Poets  and  lovers  have  compared  the  complexion  of  their  mis- 
tresses to  the  hues  of  the  morning  or  of  the  evening,  and  their  eyes  to 
the  dew-drops  and  the  stars  ; but  it  has  no  place  in  the  feelings  of  man 
to  think  of  female  charms  in  the  sense  of  admiration  which  the  beauties 
of  the  morning  or  the  evening  awaken.  It  is  to  make  the  simile  the  prin- 
cipal. Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  defer  the  criticism  to 
which  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  Byron’s  amatory  effusions  give  rise, 
until  we  shall  come  to  estimate  his  general  powers  as  a poet.  There  is 
upon  the  subject  of  love,  no  doubt,  much  beautiful  composition  through- 
out his  works ; but  not  one  line  in  all  the  thousands  which  shows  a sex- 
ual feeling  of  female  attraction — all  is  vague  and  passionless,  save  in 
the  delicious  rhythm  of  the  verse. 

But  these  remarks,  though  premature  as  criticisms,  are  not  uncalled 
for  here,  even  while  we  are  speaking  of  a child  not  more  than  ten  years 
old.  Before  Byron  had  attained  that  age,  he  describes  himself  as  ha- 
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ving  felt  the  passion.  Dante  is  said  as  early  as  nine  years  old  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Beatrice ; Alfieri,  who  was  himself  precocious  in  the 
passion,  considered  such  early  sensibility  to  be  an  unerring  sign  of  a sou! 
fbrmed  for  the  fine  arts ; and  Canova  UsOd  to  say  that  he  was  in  love 
when  but  five  yearfe  old.  But  these  instances*  however,  prove  nothing. 
Calf-love,  as  it  is  called  in  the  pountfy,  is  common  ; and  in  Italy  it  may 
arise  earlier  than  in  the  bleak  and  barren  regions  of  Lochynagaf.  This 
movement  of  juvenile  sentiment  is  not*  however*  love — that  strong 
masculine  avidity,  which,  in  its  highest  excitement,  is  unrestrained  by 
the  laws  alike  of  God  and  man.  In  truth,  the  feeling  of  this  kind  of 
love  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  irrepressible  passion  : it  is  a mean,  shrink- 
ing, stealthy  awe,  and  in  no  one  of  its  symptoms,  at  least  in  none  of 
those  which  Byron  describes,  has  it  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that 
bold  energy  which  has  prompted  mbn  to  undertake  the  most  improbable 
adventures. 

lie  was  not  quite  eight  years  old  when,  according  to  his  own  account* 
he  Formed  an  impassioned  attachment  to  Mary  Duff;  and  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  recollection  of  her,  nineteen  years  afterward. 

44  I have  been  thinking  lately  a good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very 
odd  that  I should  have  been  so  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at  an  age 
when  I could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  the  effect ! ' My  mother  used  always  to  rally  me  about  this  childish 
amour,  and  at  last,  many  years  after,  when  I was  sixteen,  she  told  me 
one  day,  4 O Byron,  I have  had  a letter  from  Edinburgh,  and  your  old 
sweetheart,  Mary  Duff,  is  married  to  Mr.  C*#**.’  And  what  was  my 
answer  ? I really  cannot  explain  or  account  for  my  feelings  at  that  mo- 
ment, but  they  nearly  threw  me  into  convulsions,  and  alarmed  my  mo- 
ther so  much,  that  after  I grew  bettei*  she  generally  avoided  the  subject 
— to  me — and  contented  herself  With  telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.” 
But  was  this  agitation  the  effect  of  natural  feeling,  or  of  something  in 
the  manner  in  which  his  mother  may  have  told  the  news?  He  proceeds 
to  inquire.  44  Now  what  could  this  be  ? I had  never  seen  her  since  her 
mother’s  faux  pas  at  Aberdeen  had  been  the  cause  of  her  removal  to 
her  grand-mother’s  at  Banff.  We  were  both  the  merest  children.  I had* 
and  have  been,  attached  fifty  times  since  that  period  ; yet  t recollect  all 
we  said  to  each  other,  all  our  caresses,  her  features,  my  restlessness* 
sleeplessness,  my  tormenting  my  mother’s  maid  to  write  for  me  to  her, 
which  she  at  last  did  to  quiet  me.  Poor  Nancy  thought  I was  wild,  and, 
as  I could  not  write  for  myself,  became  my  secretary.  I remembertoo 
our  walks,  and  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary,  in  the  children’s  apart- 
ment, at  their  house,  not  far  from  the  Plainstones,  at  Aberdeen,  while 
her  lesser  sister,  Helen*  played  with  the  doll,  and  we  sat  gravely  mak- 
ing love  in  our  own  way. 

“ How  the  deuse  did  all  this  occur  so  early  ? Where  could  it  origi- 
nate ? I certainly  had  no  sexual  ideas  for  years  afterward,  and  yet  my 
misery,  my  love  for  that  girl,  were  so  violent,  that  I sometimes  doubt, 
if  I have  ever  been  really  attached  since.  Be  that  as  it  may,  hearing  of 
her  marriage,  several  years  afterwards,  was  a thunderstroke.  It  nearly 
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choked  me,  to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  and  the  astonishment  and  almost 
incredulity  of  every  body ; and  it  is  a phenomenon  in  my  existence,  for 
I was  not  eight  years  old,  which  has  puzzled  and  will  puzzle  me  ttf 
the  latest  hour  of  it.  And  lately,  1 know  not  why,  the  recollection  {riot 
the  attachment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly  as  ever : I wonder  if  she  can 
have  the  least  remembrance  of  it  or  me,  or  remember  pitying  her  sister 
Helen,  for  not  having  an  admirer  too.  How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect 
image  of  her  in  my  memory.  Her  brown  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  her 
very  dress — I should  be  quite  grihved  to  see  her  now.  The  reality, 
however  beautiful,  would  destroy,  or  at  least  confuse,  the  features  of  the 
lovely  Peri,  which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives  in  my  imagination, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  sixteen  years  ” 

Such  precocious  and  sympathetic  affections  are  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, common  among  children,  and  is  something  very  different  from 
the  love  of  riper  years : but  the  extract  is  curious,  and  shows  how  truly 
little  and  vague  Byron’s  experience  of  the  passion  must  have  beem  In 
his  recollection  of  the  girl,  be  it  observed,  there  is  no  circumstance  no- 
ticed which  shows*  however  strong  the  mutual  sympathy,  the  slightest 
influence  of  particular  attraction.  He  recollects  the  colour  of  her  hair, 
the  hue  of  her  eyes,  her  very  dress,  and  he  remembers  her  as  a Peri,  a 
spirit ; nor  does  it  appear  that  his  sleepless  restlessness,  in  which  the 
thought  of  her  was  ever  uppermost,  was  produced  by  jealousy,  or  doubt, 
or  fear,  or  any  other  concomitant  of  the  passion. 

There  h another  most  important  circumstance  in  what  may  be  called 
ilie  Aberdonian  epoch  of  Lord  Byron’s  life. 

That  Byron,  in  his  boyhood,  was  possessed  of  lively  sensibilities,  is 
sufficiently  clear ; that  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  indulging  his  hu- 
mour and  temper  without  restraint,  is  not  disputable  , and  that  his  natur- 
al temperament,  made  him  sensible,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  beat- 
ties  of  nature,  is  also  abundantly  manifest  in  all  his  productions  ; but  it 
is  surprising  that  this  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  but  an  in- 
gredient in  Byron’s  poetry,  and  not  its  most  remarkable  characteristic. 
Deep  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  are  far  more  obvious; 
they  constitute,  indeed,  the  very  spirit  of  his  works,  and  a spirit  of  such 
qualities  is  the  least  of  all  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  contemplation 
of  magnificent  nature,  or  to  have  been  inspired  by  studying  her  storms 
or  serenity ; for  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  are  the  offspring  of 
moral  experience,  and  have  no  natural  association  with  the  forms  of  ex- 
ternal things.  The  habit  of  associating  morose  sentiments  with  any 
particular  kind  of  scenery  only  shows  that  the  sources  of  the  sullenness 
arose  in  similar  visible  circumstances.  It  is  from  these  premises  I 
would  infer,  that  the  seeds  of  Byron’s  misanthropic  tendencies  were  im- 
planted during  the  “silent  rages”  of  his  childhood,  and  that  the  effect 
of  mountain  scenery,  which  continued  so  strong  upon  him  after  he  left 
Scotland,  producing  the  sentiments  which  he  has  imbued  his  heroes  in 
the  wild  circumstances  in  which  he  places  them,  was  mere  reminiscence 
and  association.  For  although  the  sullen  tone  of  his  mind  was  not  fully 
brought  out  until  he  wrote  Childe  Harold,  it  is  yet  evident  from  his 
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Hours  of  Idleness,  that  he  was  tuned  to  that  key  before  he  went  a- 
broad.  The  dark  colouring  of  his  mind  was  plainly  imbibed  in  a moun- 
tainous region,  from  sombre  heaths,  and  in  the  midst  of  rudeness  and 
grandeur.  He  had  no  taste  for  more  cheerful  images,  and  there  is  nei- 
ther rural  objects  nor  villagery  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  but  only 
loneness  and  the  solemnity  of  mountains. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  character,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  suggest  how  very  probable  it  is  that  Mrs.  Byron  and  her  as- 
sociates were  addicted  to  the  oral  legends  of  the  district  and  of  her  an- 
cestors, and  the  early  fancy  of  the  poet  was  nourished  with  the  shadowy 
descriptions  in  the  tales  o’  the  olden  time at  least  this  is  manifest,  that 
although  Byron  shows  little  of  the  melancholy  and  mourning  of  Ossian, 
he  was  yet  evidently  influenced  by  some  strong  bias  and  congeniality  of 
taste,  to  brood  and  cogitate  on  topics  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
that  bard.  Moreover,  besides  the  probability  of  his  imagination  having 
been  early  tinged  with  the  sullen  hue  of  the  local  traditions,  it  ia  remark- 
able, that  the  longest  of  his  juvenile  poems  is  an  imitation  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  Homer  of  Morven. 

In  addition  to  a natural  temperament,  kept  in  a state  of  continual  ex- 
citement, by  unhapp}  domestic  incidents,  and  the  lurid  legends  of  the 
past,  there  were  other  causes  in  operation  around  the  young  poet,  that 
could  not  but  greatly  affect  tho  formation  of  his  character. 

Descended  of  a distinguished  family,  counting  among  its  ancestors 
the  fated  line  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  reduced  almost  to  extreme  po- 
verty, it  is  highly  probable,  both  from  the  violence  of  her  temper,  and 
pride  of  blood,  that  Mrs.  Byron  would  complain  of  the  almost  mendicant 
condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  especially  so  long  as  there  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  her  son  was  not  likely  to  succeed  to  the  family  estates 
and  dignity.  Of  his  father’s  lineage,  few  traditions  were  perhaps  pre- 
served, compared  with  those  of  his  mother’s  family ; but  still  enough 
was  .known  to  impress  the  imagination.  Mr.  Moore,  struck  with  this 
circumstance,  has  remarked,  that  “in  reviewing  the  ancestors,  both 
near  and  remote,  of  Lord  Byron,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  how 
strikingly  he  combined  in  his  own  nature  some  of  the  best,  and  perhaps 
worst  qualities  that  lie  scattered  through  the  various  characters  of  his 
predecessors.”  But  still  it  is  to  his  mother’s  traditions  of  her  ancestors 
that  I would  ascribe  the  conception  of  the  dark  and  guilty  beings  which 
he  delighted  to  describe.  And  though  it  may  be  contended  that  there 
was  little  in  her  conduct  to  exalt  poetical  sentiment,  still  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  her  condition  calculated  to  affect  and  impel  an  impassion- 
ed disposition.  I can  imagine  few  situations  more  likely  to  produce 
lasting  recollections  of  interest  and  affection,  than  in  which  Mrs.  Byron, 
with  her  only  child,  was  placed  in  Aberdeen.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or  the  improprieties  of  her  after-life, 
the  fond  and  mournful  caresses  with  which  she  used  to  hang  over  her 
lame  and  helpless  orphan,  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  that  morbid  sensibility  which  became  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
life*  At  the  same  time,  if  it  did  contribute  to  fill  his  days  with  anguish 
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and  anxieties,  it  also  undoubtedly  assisted  the  developement  of  his  pow- 
ers ; and  I am  therefore  disposed  to  conclude,  that  although,  with  res- 
pect to  the  character  of  the  man,  the  time  he  spent  in  Aberdeen  can  only 
be  contemplated  with  pity,  mingled  with  sot  row,  still  it  must  have  been 
richly  fraught  with  incidents  of  inconceivable  value  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Arrival  at  Ncwstead ■ — Find  it  in  Ruins — The  Lord  and  his  beetles — The  Earl 
of  Carlisle  becomes  the  Guardian  of  Byron — The  Poets  acute  Sense  of 
his  own  deformed  Foot — His  Mother  consults  a Fortuneteller. 

Mrs.  Byron,  on  her  arrival  at  Newstead  Abbey  with  her  son,  found 
it  almost  in  a state  of  ruin.  After  the  equivocal  affair  of  the  duel,  the 
old  lord  lived  in  absolute  seclusion,  dotested  by  his  tenantry,  at  war  with 
his  neighbours,  and  deserted  by  all  his  family.  He  not  only  suffered 
the  abbey  to  fall  into  decay,  but,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  alienated 
the  land  which  should  have  kept  it  in  repair,  and  denuded  the  estate  of 
the  timber.  Byron  has  described  the  conduct  of  the  morose  peer  in  ve- 
ry strong  terms  : — “After  his  trial  he  shut  himself  up  at  Newstead,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  crickets,  which  were  his  only  companions. 
He  made  them  so  tame  that  they  used  to  crawl  over  him,  and,  when  they 
were  too  familiar,  he  whipped  them  with  a whisp  of  straw  : at  his  death, 
it  is  said,  they  left  the  house  in  a body.” 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  ceitain  that  Byron  came  to  an  em- 
barrassed inheritance,  both  as  respected  his  property  and  the  character 
of  his  race ; and,  perhaps,  though  his  genius  suffered  nothing  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  still  left  under  the  charge  of 
his  mother:  a woman  without  judgment  or  self-command ; alternately 
spoiling  her  child  by  indulgence,  irritating  him  by  her  self-willed  obsti- 
nacy, and,  what  was  still  worse,  amusing  him  by  her  violence,  and  dis- 
gusting him  by  fits  of  inebriety.  Sympathy  for  her  misfortunes  would 
be  no  sufficient  apology  for  concealing  her  defects ; they  undoubtedly 
had  a material  influence  on  her  son,  and  appearance  was  often  the  sub- 
ject of  his  childish  ridicule.  She  was  a short  and  corpulent  person. — 
She  rolled  in  her  gait,  and  would,  in  her  rage,  sometimes  endeavour  to 
catch  him  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment,  while  he  would  run 
round  the  room,  mocking  her  menaces  and  mimicking  her  motion. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  Lord  Byron’s  character  was  a morbid  sen- 
sibility to  his  lameness.  He  felt  it  with  as  much  vexation  as  if  it  had 
been  an  inflicted  ignominy.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  some 
memoranda  which  he  has  left  of  his  early  days,  is  where,  in  speaking  of 
liis  own  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  described 
the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that  came  over  him  when  his  mo- 
ther, in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  a “lame  brat.” 
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The  sense  which  Byron  always  retained  of  the  innocent  fault  in  his 
foot,  was  unmanly  and  excessive  ; for  it  was  not  greatly  conspicuous, 
and  he  had  a mode  of  walking  across  a room  by  which  it  was  scarcely 
at  all  perceptible.  I was  several  days  on  board  the  same  ship  with  him, 
before  I happened  to  discover  the  defect ; it  was  indeed  so  well  con- 
cealed, that  I was  in  doubt  whether  his  lameness  was  the  effect  of  a 
temporary  accident,  or  a malformation,  until  I asked  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

On  their  arrival  from  Scotland,  Byron  was  placed  by  his  mother  un- 
der the  care  of  an  empyrical  pretender  of  the  name  of  Lavender,  at 
Nottingham,  who  professed  the  cure  of  such  cases  ; and  that  he  might 
not  lose  ground  in  his  education,  he  was  attended  by  a respectable 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  read  parts  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  with 
him.  Of  this  gentleman  he  always  entertained  a kind  remembrance. — 
Nor  was  his  regard  in  this  instance  peculiar ; for  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a distinguishing  trait  in  his  character,  to  recollect  with  affection 
all  who  had  been  about  him  in  his  youth.  The  quack,  however,  was  an 
exception ; who  (from  having  caused  him  to  suffer  much  pain,  and 
whose  pretentions,  even  young  as  he  then  was,  he  detected,)  he  delight- 
ed to  expose.  On  one  occasion,  he  scribbled  down  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  random,  but  in  the  form  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, and  placing  them  before  Lavender,  asked  him  gravely,  what 
language  it  was.  “ Italian, ” was  the  reply,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  the  little  satirist,  who  burst  into  a triumphant  laugh  at  the  success  of 
his  stratagem. 

It  is  said  that  about  this  time  the  first  symtom  of  his  predilection  for 
rhyming  showed  itself.  An  elderly  lady,  a visitor  to  his  mother,  had 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  give  him  some  offence,  and  slights  he  gener- 
ally resented  with  more  energy  than  they  often  deserved.  This  vener- 
able personage  entertained  a singular  notion  respecting  the  soul,  which 
she  believed  took  its  flight  at  death  to  the  moon.  One  day,  after  a re- 
petition of  her  original  contumely,  he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in  a 
violent  rage,  and  complained  vehemently  of  the  old  lady,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her,  and  then  he  broke  out  in  the  follow- 
ing doggerel,  which  he  repeated  over  and  over,  crowing  with  delight. 

In  Nottingham  county,  there  lives  at  Swan-green, 

As  curs’d  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen  ; 

And  when  she  does  die,  which  I hope  will  be  soon, 

She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon. 

Mrs.  Byron,  by  the  accession  of  her  son  to  the  family  honours  and 
estate,  received  no  addition  to  her  small  income ; and  he  being  a minor, 
was  unable  to  make  any  settlement  upon  her.  A representation  of  her 
case  was  made  to  government,  and  in  consequence  she  was  placed  on 
the  pension-list  for  £300  a-year. 

Byron  not  having  received  any  benefit  from  the  Nottingham  quack, 
was  removed  to  London,  put  under,  the  care  of  Dr.  Bailey,  and  placed 
hi  the  school  of  Dr.  Glennie,  at  Dulwich ; Mrs.  Byron  herself  took  a 
house  on  Sloan  Terrace.  Moderation  in  all  athletic  exercises  was  pre- 
scribed to  the  boy,  but  Dr.  Glennie  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining 
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his  activity.  He  was  quiet  enough  while  in  the  house  with  the  Doctor, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  released  to  play,  than  he  showed  as  much  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  violent  exercises  as  the  most  robust  youth  of  the  school ; 
an  ambition  common  to  young  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  la- 
bour under  bodily  defects. 

While  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Glennie,  he  was  playful,  good-humour- 
ed, and  beloved  by  his  companions ; and  addicted  to  reading  history 
and  poetry  far  beyond  the  usual  scope  of  his  age,  In  these  studies  he 
showed  a predilection  for  the  Scriptures  ; and  certainly  there  are  many 
traces  in  his  works  which  show  that,  whatever  the  laxity  of  his  religious 
principles  may  have  been  in  after-life,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
records  and  history  of  our  religion. 

During  this  period,  Mrs.  Byron  often  indiscreetly  interfered  with  the 
course  of  his  education  ; and  if  his  classical  studies  were  in  conse- 
quence not  effectually  conducted  as  they  might  have  been,  his  mind  de- 
rived some  of  its  best  nutriment  from  the  loose  desultory  course  of  his 
reading. 

Among  the  books  to  which  the  boys  at  Dr.  Glennie’s  school  had  ac- 
cess, was  a pamphlet  containing  the  narrative  of  a shipwreck  an  the 
coast  of  Arracan,  filled  with  impressive  descriptions.  It  had  not  attract- 
ed much  public  attention,  but  it  was  a favourite  with  the  pupils,  particu- 
larly with  Byron,  and  furnished  him  afterward  with  the  leading  circum- 
stances in  the  striking  description  of  the  shipwreck  in  Don  Juan. 

Although  the  rhymes  upon  the  lunar  lady  of  Notts  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  twitter  of  his  muse,  he  has  said  himself,  “my  first 
dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800.  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a pas- 
sion for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker.  I was  then  about  twelve, 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a year.”  And  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  in 
his  description  of  this  beautiful  girl  there  is  the  same  lack  of  animal 
admiration  which  we  have  noticed  in  all  his  loves  ; he  says  of  her — 

“ I do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to  the  transparent  beauty 
of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  during  the  short  period 
of  our  intimacy : she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a rainbow,  all 
beauty  and  peace.”  This  is  certainly  poetically  expressed  ; but  tfciere 
was  more  true  love  in  Pygmalion’s  passion  for  his  statue,  and  in  the 
Parisian  maiden’s  adoration  of  the  Apollo. 

When  he  had  been  nearly  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Glennie, 
he  was  removed  to  Harrow,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  mother’s  inter- 
ference with  his  studies,  and  especially  by  withdrawing  him  often  from 
school. 

During  the  time  he  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Glennie,  hq  was  more 
amiable  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life,  a circumstance  which  justi- 
fies the  supposition,  that,  had  he  been  left  more  to  the  discipline  of  that 
respectable  person,  he  would  have  proved  a better  man;  for,  however 
much  his  heart  afterward  became  incrusted  with  the  leprosy  of  selfish- 
ness, at  this  period  his  feelings  were  warm  and  kind.  Towards  his 
nurse  he  evinced  uncommon  affection,  which  he  cherished  as  long  as? 
she  lived.  He  presented  her  with  his  watch,  the  first  he  possessed,  and 
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also  a full-length  miniature  of  himself,  when  he  was  only  between  se- 
ven and  eight  years  old,  representing  him  with  a profusion  of  curling 
locks,  and  in  his  hands  a bow  and  arrow.  The  sister  of  this  woman  had 
been  his  first  nurse,  and  after  he  had  left  Scotland  ho  wrote  to  her,  in  a 
spirit  which  betokened  a gentle  and  sincere  heart,  informing  her  with 
much  joy  of  a circumstance  highly  important  to  himself.  It  was  to  tell 
her  that  at  last  he  had  got  his  foot  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  put  on 
a eommon  boot,  an  event  which  he  was  sure  would  give  her  great  plea- 
sure ; to  himself  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  incident  which  could 
have  been  more  gratifying. 

I dwell  with  satisfaction  on  these  descriptions  of  his  early  disposi- 
tions ; for,  although  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  similar  warm- 
heartedness in  his  later  years,  still  he  never  formed  any  attachments  so 
sure  and  amiable  after  he  went  to  Harrow.  The  change  of  life  came 
over  him,  and  when  the  vegetable  period  of  boyhood  was  past,  the  ani- 
mal passions  mastered  all  the  softer  affections  of  his  character. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Cheltenham, 
and  while  he  resided  there  the  views  of  the  Malvern  hills  recalled  to  his 
memory  his  enjoyments  amid  the  wilder  scenery  of  Aberdeenshire. 
The  recollections  were  reimpressed  on  his  heart  and  interwoven  with 
his  strengthened  feelings.  But  a boy  gazing  with  emotion  on  the  hills 
at  sunset,  because  they  remind  him  of  the  mountains  where  he  passed 
his  childhood,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  already  a poet.  To  suppose  so  is 
to  mistake  the  materials  for  the  building. 

The  delight  of  Byron  in  contemplating  the  Malvern  hills,  was  not  be- 
cause they  resembled  the  scenery  of  Lochynagar,  but  because  they  a- 
woke  trains  of  thought  and  fancy,  associated  with  recollections  of  that 
scenery.  The  poesy  of  the  feeling  lay  not  in  the  beauty  of  the  objects, 
but  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  traditions,  to  which  these  objects  served 
as  talismans  of  the  memory.  The  scene  at  sunset  reminded  him  of  the 
Highlands,  but  it  was  those  reminiscences  which  similar  scenes  recal- 
led, that  constituted  the  impulse  which  gave  life  and  elevation  to  his  re- 
flections. There  is  not  more  poesy  in  the  sight  of  mountains  than  of 
plains ; it  is  the  local  associations  that  throw  enchantment  over  all 
scenes,  and  resemblance  that  awakens  them,  binding  them  to  new  con- 
nexions : nor  does  this  admit  of  much  controversy ; for  mountainous 
regions,  however  favourable  to  musical  feeling,  are  but  little  to  poetical. 

The  Welch  have  no  eminent  bard ; the  Swiss  have  no  renown  as 
poets  ; nor  are  the  mountainous  regions  of  Greece,  or  of  the  Appenines, 
celebrated  for  poetry.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  save  the  equivocal 
bastardy  of  Ossian,  have  produced  no  poet  of  any  fame,  and  yet  moun- 
tainous countries  abound  in  local  legends,  which  would  seem  to  be  at 
variance  witi^this  opinion,  were  it  not  certain,  though  I cannot  explain 
the  cause , thht  local  poetry,  local  language  or  local  melody,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  it  awakens  among  the  local  inhabitants,  weak  and 
ineffectual  in  its  influence  on  the  sentiments  of  the  general  world.  The 
Bans  de  Vaehe‘s,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  local  airs,  is  tame  and  com- 
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mon  place, — unmelodious,  to  all  ears  but  those  of  the  Swiss  “ forlorn  in 
a foreign  land.” 

While  in  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Byron  consulted  a fortuneteller  respect- 
ing the  destines  of  her  son,  and  according  to  her  feminine  notions,  she 
was  very  cunning  and  guarded  with  the  sybil,  never  suspecting  that  she 
might  have  been  previously  known,  and,  unconscious  to  herself,  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  the  spaewife.  She  endeavoured  to  pass  herself  off 
as  a maiden  lady,  and  regarded  it  as  no  small  testimony  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  oracle,  that  she  declared  her  to  be  not  only  a married  woman,  but 
the  mother  of  a son  who  was  lame.  After  such  a marvellous  proof  of 
second-sightedness,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  awe  and  faith 
she  listened  to  the  prediction,  that  his  life  should  be  in  danger  from  poi- 
son before  he  was  of  age,  and  that  he  should  be  twice  married  ; the  se- 
cond time  to  a foreign  lady.  Whether  it  was  this  same  fortuneteller  who 
foretold  that  he  would,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  incur  some  great  mis- 
fortune, is  not  certain  ; but  considering  his  unhappy  English  marriage, 
and  his  subsequent  Italian  liaison  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  the  mari- 
tal prediction  was  not  far  from  receiving  its  accomplishment.  The  fact 
of  his  marriage  taking  place  in  his  twentyseventh  year  is  at  least  a curious 
circumstance,  and  has  been  noticed  by  himself  with  a sentiment  of  su- 
perstition. 


CHAPTER  1Y. 

Placed  at  Harrow — Progress  there — Love  for  Miss  Chaivorth — His  reading — 
Oratorical  powers. 

In  passing  from  the  quiet  academy  of  Dulwich  Grove  to  the  public 
school  of  Harrow,  the  change  must  have  been  great  to  any  boy-— to  By- 
ron it  was  punishment;  and  for  the  first  year  and  a half  he  hated  the  plaee. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  rose  to  be  a leader  in  all  the  sports  and  mis- 
chiefs of  the  school-fellows ; but  it  never  could  be  said  that  he  was  a po- 
pular boy,  however  much  he  was  distingushed  for  spirit  and  bravery ; 
for  if  he  was  not  quarrelsome,  he  was  sometimes  vindictive.  Still  it 
could  not  have  been  to  any  inveterate  degree  ; for  undoubtedly,  in  his 
young  years,  he  was  susceptible  of  warm  impressions  from  gentle  treat- 
ment, and  his  obstinacy  and  arbitrary  humour  were  perhaps  more  the 
effects  of  unrepressed  habit  than  of  natural  bias ; they  were  the  prickles 
which  surrounded  his  genius  in  the  bud. 

At  Harrow  he  acquired  no  distinction  as  a student ; indeed,  at  no 
period  was  he  remarkable  for  steady  application.  Under  Dr.  Glennie 
he  had  made  but  little  progress ; and  it  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  backwardness  that  he  was  removed  from  his  academy.  When  pla- 
ced with  Dr.  Drury,  it  was  with  an  intimation  that  he  had  a cleverness 
about  him,  but  that  his  education  had  been  neglected. 
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The  early  dislike  which  Byron  felt  towards  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  a-* 
bundantly  well  known,  and  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  in  some  respects  unjust.  But  the  antipathy  was  not  all  on 
one  side ; nor  will  it  be  easy  to  parallel  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  with 
that  of  any  guardian.  It  is  but  justice,  therefore,  to  Byron,  to  make 
the  public  aware  that  the  dislike  began  on  the  part  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
and  originated  in  some  distate  which  he  took  to  Mrs.  Byron’s  manners, 
and  at  the  trouble  she  sometimes  gave  him  on  account  of  her*'  son. 

Dr.  Drury,  in  his  communication  to  Mr.  Moore  respecting  the  early 
history  of  Byron,  mentions  a singular  circumstance  as  to  this  subject, 
which  we  record  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  Byron  has  been  blam- 
ed, and  has  blamed  himself  for  his  irreverence  towards  Lord  Carlisle, 
while  it  appears  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Earl. 

“After  some  countenance  at  Harrow,”  says  Dr.  Drury,  “ and  when 
the  powers  Of  his  mind  bad  begun  to  expand,  the  late  lord  Carlisle,  his 
relation,  desired  to  see  me  in  town.  I waited  on  his  Lordship.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  inform  me  of  Lord  Byron’s  expectations  of  property  when 
he  came  to  age,  which  he  represented  as  contracted,  and  to  inquire  res- 
pecting his  abilities.  On  the  former  circumstance  I made  no  remark ; 
as  to  the  latter,  I replied,  4 He  has  talents,  my  Lord,  which  will  add 
lustre  to  his  rank.’  ‘ Indeed,’  said  his  Lordship,  with  a degree  of  sur- 
prise, that,  according  to  my  feelings,  did  not  express  in  it  all  the  satis- 
faction I expected.” 

Lord  Carlisle  had,  indeed,  much  of  the  Byron  humour  in  him.  His 
mother  was  a sister  of  the  homicidal  lord,  and  possessed  some  of  the  fa- 
mily peculiarity : she  was  endowed  with  great  talent,  and  in  her  latter 
days  she  exhibited  great  singularity.  She  wrote  beautiful  verses  and 
piquant  epigrams;  among  others,  there  is  a poetical  effusion  of  her  pen 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Greville,  on  her  Ode  to  Indifference,  which,  at  the 
time,  was  much  admired  and  has  been,  with  other  poems  of  her  Lady- 
ship, published  in  Pearch’s  collection.  After  moving,  for  a long  time, 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orbs  in  the  sphere  of  fashion,  she  suddenly 
retired,  and  like  her  morose  brother,  shut  herself  up  from  the  world, — 
While  she  lived  in  this  seclusion,  she  became  an  object  of  the  sportive 
satire  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  who  characterized  her  as 

Carlisle,  recluse  in  pride  and  rags. 

I have  heard  a still  coarser  apostrophe  by  the  same  gentleman.  It 
seems  they  had  quarrelled,  and  on  his  leaving  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  called  after  him,  that  he  might  go  about  his  business,  for  she  did 
rrot  care  two  skips  of  a louse  for  him.  On  coining  to  the  hall,  finding 
paper  and  ink  on  the  table,  he  wrote  two  lines  in  answer,  and  sent  it  up 
to  her  Ladyship,  to  the  effect  that  she  always  spoke  of  what  was  run- 
ning in  her  head. 

Byron  has  borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  guardian,  her  son, 
as  a tragic  poet,  by  characterizing  his  publications  as  paper  books.  It 
is,  however,  said,  that  they  nevertheless  showed  some  talent,  and  that 
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The  Fathers  Revenge,  one  of  the  tragedies,  was  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  despise  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  progress  of  Byron  at  Harrow ; it  is  certain  that 
notwithstanding  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  Dr.  Drury  to  encourage 
him,  he  never  became  an  eminent  scholar ; we  have  his  own  testimony 
to  that  effect,  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold ; the  lines,  however, 
in  which  that  testimony  stands  recorded,  are  among  the  weakest  be  ever 
penned. 

May  he  who  will  his  recollections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes  : l abhorr’d 
Too  much  to  conquer,  for  the  poet’s  sake, 

The  drill’d,  dull  lesson  forced  down  word  by  word, 

In  my  repugnant  youth  with  pleasure  to  record. 

And,  as  an  apology  for  the  defect,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  in  ft 
note  subjoined  : — 

“ I wish  to  express  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can 
comprehend  the  beauty ; that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by* 
heart;  that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage deadened  and  destroyed  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age 
when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  compositions, 
which  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  relish  or  to  reason  upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be 
aware  of  the  fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  (‘To 
be,  or  not  to  be,7  for  instance)  from  the  habit  of  having  them  hammer- 
ed into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise  not  of  mind  but  of  memory; 
so  that  when  we  arc  old  enough  to  enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and 
the  appetite  palled.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  young  persons  are 
taught  frond  mere  common  authors,  and  do  not  read  the  best  classics  un- 
til their  maturity.  I certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  from  any  pique  or  a- 
version  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I was  not  slow  or  an  idle 
boy  ; and  I believe  no  one  could  be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I have 
always  been,  and  with  reason  : a part  of  the  time  passed  there  was  the 
happiest  of  my  life;  and  my  preceptor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Drury, 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I ever  possessed  ; whose  warnings  I 
have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late,  when  I have  erred  ; and 
whose  counsels  I have  but  followed  when  I have  don  well  and  wisely. — 
If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  reach 
Lis  eves,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with 
gratitude  and  veneration;  of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of  hav- 
ing been  his  pupil  if,  bv  more  closely  following  his  injunctions,  he 
could  reflect  a»y  honour  upon  his  instructor.77 

Lord  Byron,  however,  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion  of  the  inutility  of 
premature  classical  studies;  and  notwithstanding  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  late  Dean  Vincent  defended  public  education,  we  have  some 
notion  that  his  reasoning  upon  this  point  will  not  be  denied  conlusive.-— 
Milton,  says  Dr.  Vincent,  complained  of  the  years  that  were  wasted  in 
teaching  the  dead  languages.  Cowley  also  complained  that  classical 
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education  taught  words  only  and  not  things  ; and  Addison  doomed  it  an 
inexpiable  error,  that  boys  with  genius  or  without  were  all  to  be  bred 
poets  indiscriminately.  As  far,  then,  as  respects  the  education  of  a poet, 
wo  should  think  that  the  names  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Addison,  and  By- 
ron would  go  well  to  settle  the  question  ; especially  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed how  little  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and 
that  Burns  knew  nothing  of  them  at  all.  I do  not  adopt  the  opinion  as 
correct;  neither  do  I think  that  Dean  Vincent  took  right  a view  of  the 
subject;  for,  as  discipline,  the  study  of  the  classics  may  be  highly  use- 
ful, at  the  same  time,  the  mere  hammering  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  into 
English  cannot  be  very  conducive  to  the  refinement  of  taste  or  exalta- 
tion of  sentiment.  Nor  is  there  either  common  sense  .or  correct  logic 
in  the  following  observations  made  on  the  passage  and  note,  quoted  by 
the  anonymous  author  of  Childe  Harold’s  Monitor. 

“This  doctrine  of  antipathies,  contracted  by  the  impatience  of  youth 
against  the  noblest  authors  of  antiquity,  from  the  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing been  made  the  vehicle  of  early  instruction,  is  a most  dangerous  doc- 
trine indeed;  since  it  strikes  at  the  root,  not  only  of  all  pure  tatse,  but 
of  all  praiseworthy  industry.  It  would,  if  acted  upon  (as  Harold  by  the 
mention  of  the  continental  practice  of  using  inferior  writers  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tuition  would  seem  to  recommend,)  destroy  the  groat  source  of 
the  intellectual  vigour  of  our  countrymen.” 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  assuming  too  much ; for  those  who  have  ob- 
jected to  the  years  “ wasted”  in  teaching  the  dead  languages,  do  not  ad- 
mit that  the  labour  of  acquiring  them  either  improves  the  taste  or  adds 
to  the  vigour  of  the  understanding ; and,  therefore,  before  the  sound- 
ness of  the  opinion  of  Milton,  of  Cowley,  of  Addison,  and  of  many  other 
great  men,  can  be  rejected,  it  falls  on  those  who  are  of  Dean  Vincent’s 
opinion,  and  that  of  Childe  Harold’s  Monitor,  to  prove  that  the  study 
of  the  learned  languages  is  of  so  much  primary  importance  as  they  claim 
for  it. 

But  it  appears  that  Byron’s  mind,  during  the  early  part  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Harrow,  was  occupied  with  another  object  than  his  studies, 
and  which  may  partly  account  for  his  inattention  to  them.  He  fell  in 
love  with  Mary  Chaworth.  “ She  was,”  he  is  represented  to  have  said, 
“ several  years  older  than  myself,  but  at  my  age  boys  like  something 
older  than  themselves,  alp  they  do  younger  later  in  life.  Our  estates  ad- 
joined, but  owing  to  the  qnhappy  circumstances  of  the  feud  (the  affair 
of  the  fatal  duel),  our  families,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  neighbours, 
who  happen  to  be  near  relations,  ware  never  on  terms  of  mote  than  com- 
mon civility,  scarcely  those.  She  was  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  my 
youthful  fancy  could  paint  of  beautiful ! and  I have  taken  all  my  fables 
about  the  celestial  nature  of  women  from  the  perfection  my  imagination 
created  in  her.  I say  created,  for  I found  her,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
any  thing  but  angelic.  I returned  to  Harrow,  after  my  trip  to  Cheltenham, 
more  deeply  enamourned  than  ever,  and  passed  the  next  holydays  at 
Newstead.  I now  began  to  fancy  myself  a man,  and  to  make  love  in 
earnest.  Our  meetings  were  stolen  ones,  and  my  letters  passed  through 
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the  medium  of  a confidant.  A gate  leading  from  Mr.  Chaworth’s 
grounds  to  those  of  my  mother,  was  the  place  of  our  interviews,  but  the 
ardour  was  all  on  my  side ; I was  serious,  she  was  volatile.  She  liked 
me  as  a younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed  at  me  as  a 
boy;  she,  however,  gave  mo  her  picture,  and  that  was  something  to 
make  verses  upon.  Had  I married  Miss  Chaworth,  perhaps  the  whole 
tenor  of  mv  life  would  have  been  different ; she  jilted  me,  however,  but 
her  marriage  proved  any  thing  but  a happy  one.”  It  is  to  this  attatch. 
ment  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  poem  of  The  Dream,  and  to 
the  stanzas  beginning 

Oh,  had  my  fate  been  joined  to  thine  ! 

Although  this  love  affair  a little  interfered  with  his  Greek  and-  Latin, 
his  time  was  not  passed  without  some  attention  to  reading.  Until  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  be  had  never  seen  a review;  but  his  general 
information  was  so  extensive  on  modern  topics,  as  to  induce  a suspicion 
that  he  could  only  have  collected  so  much  information  from  reviews,  as 
he  was  never  seen  reading,  but  always  idle,  and  in  mischief,  or  at  play. 
He  was,  however,  a devourer  of  books;  he  read  eating,  read  in  bed, 
read  when  no  one  else  read,  and  had  perused  all  sorts  of  books  from 
the  time  he  first  could  spell,  but  had  never  read  a review,  and  knew  not 
what  the  name  implied. 

It  should  be  here  noticed,  that  while  he  was  at  Harrow,  his  qualities 
wero  rather  oratorical  than  poetical ; and  if  an  opinion  had  then  been 
formed  of  the  likely  result  of  his  character,  the  prognostication  would 
have  led  to  the  expectation  of  an  orator.  Altogether,  his  conduct  at 
Harrow  indicated  a clever,  but  not  an  extraordinary  boy.  He  formed 
a few  friendships  there,  in  which  his  attachment  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances,  remarkable.  The  late  Duke  of  Dorset  was  his  fag, 
and  he  was  not  considered  a very  hard  task-master.  He  certainly  did 
not  carry  with  him  from  Harrow  any  anticipation  of  that  splendid  career 
he  was  destined  to  run  as  a poet. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Character  of  Harrow — Poetical  Predilections — Byron  at  Cambridge 
— His  “ Hours  of  Idleness.” 

In  reconsidering  the  four  years  which  Byron  spent  at  Harrow,  while 
we  can  elearly  trace  the  developement  of  the  sensibilities  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  an  increased  tension  of  his  susceptibility,  by  which  impressions 
became  more  acute  and  delicate,  it  aeems  impossible  not  to  perceive 
by  the  records  which  he  has  himself  left  of  his  feelings,  that  something- 
morbid  was  induced  upon  thorn.  Had  he  not  afterward  so  magnificently 
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distinguished  himself  as  a poet,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  recollected  by  his  school-fellows  as  having  been  in  any  respect  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  herd,  llis  activity  and  spirit,  in  their  contro- 
versies and  quarrels,  were  but  the  outbreakings  of  that  temperament 
which  the  discipline  of  riper  years,  and  the  natural  awe  of  the  world  af- 
terward reduced  into  his  hereditary  cast  of  character,  in  which  so  much 
of  sullenness  and  misanthropy  was  exhibited.  I cannot,  however,  think 
that  there  was  any  thing  either  in  the  nature  ot  his  pastimes,  or  his  stu- 
dies, unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  the  poetical  character.  His  a- 
musements  were  active ; his  reading,  though  without  method,  was  yet 
congenial  to  his  impassioned  imagination  ; and  the  phantom  of  an  enthu- 
siastic attachment,  of  which  Miss  Chaworth  was  not  the  only  object 
(for  it  was  altogether  intellectual,  and  shared  with  others),  were  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  open  various  sources  of  reflection,  and  to 
concentrate  the  elements  of  an  energetic  and  original  mind. 

But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  sketch  what  may  have  been  the  outline  of 
a young  poet’s  education.  The  supposition  that  poets  must  be  drcarraers, 
because  there  is  often  much  dreamliness  in  poesy,  is  a mere  hypothesis. 
Of  all  the  professors  of  metaphysical  discernment,  poets  require  the  fi- 
nest tact ; and  contemplation  is  with  them  a sign  of  inward  abstract  re- 
flection, more  than  of  any  process  of  mind  by  which  resemblance  is  tra- 
ced, and  associations  awakened.  There  is  no  account  of  any  great  po- 
et, whose  genius  was  of  that  dreamy  cartilaginous  kind,  which  hath  its 
being  in  haze,  and  draws  its  nourishment  from  lights  and  shadows ; 
which  ponders  over  the  mysteries  of  trees,  and  interprets  the  oracles  of 
babbling  waters.  They  have  all  been  men — worldly  men,  different  on- 
ly from  others  in  reasoning,  more  by  feeling  than  induction.  Directed 
by  impulse,  in  a greater  degree  than  other  men,  poets  are  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed into  actions  which  make  them  singular,  as  compared  by  those 
who  are  less  imaginative  ; but  the  effects  of  earnestness  should  never  be 
confounded  with  the  qualities  of  talent. 

No  greater  misconception  has  ever  been  obtruded  upon  the  world 
as  philosophic  criticism,  than  the  theory  of  poets  being  the  offspring 
of  “ capering  lambkins  and  cooing  doves for  they  differ  in  no  re- 
spect from  other  men  of  high  endowment,  but  in  the  single  circumstance 
of  the  objects  to  which  their  taste  is  attracted.  The  most  vigorous 
poets,  those  who  have  influenced  longest  and  are  most  quoted,  have 
Indeed  been  all  men  of  great  shrewdness  of  remark,  and  any  thing  bnt 
your  cbin-on-hand  contemplators.  To  adduce  many  instances  is  un- 
necessary. Are  there  any  symptoms  of  the  gelatinous  character  of 
the  effusions  of  the  Lakers  in  the  compositions  of  Homer  ? The  Lon- 
don Gazette  does  not  tell  us  things  more  like  facts  than  the  narratives 
of  Homer,  and  it  often  states  facts  that  are  much  more  like  fictions 
than  his  most  poetical  inventions.  So  much  is  this  the  case  with  the 
works  of  all  the  higher  poets,  that  as  they  recede  from  that  worldly 
standard  which  is  found  in  the  Epics  of  Homer,  they  sink  in  the  scale 
of  poets.  In  what  does  the  inferiority  of  Virgil,  for  example,  consist, 
but  in  his  having  hatched  fancies  in  his  contemplations  which  the  calm 
mind  rejects  as  absurdities.  Then  Tasso,  with  his  enchanted  forests 
and  his  other  improbabilities;  are  they  more  than  childish  tales?  tales, 
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too,  not  in  fancy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  that  venerable  dry- 
nurse,  Mother  Bunch.  Compare  the  poets  that  babble  of  green  fields 
with  those  who  deal  in  the  actions  and  passions  of  men,  such  as 
Shakspeare,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  those  who  have 
looked  at  external  nature  who  are  true  poets,  but  those  who  have 
seen  and  considered  most  about  the  business  and  bosom  of  man.  It 
may  be  an  advantage  that  a poet  should  have  the  benefit  of  lands- 
capes and  storms,  as  children  are  the  better  for  country  air  and  cow’s 
milk  ; but  the  true  scene  of  their  manly  work  and  business  is  in  the 
populous  city.  Inasmuch  as  Byron  was  a lover  of  solitude,  he  was 
deficient  as  an  observer  of  men. 

The  barrenest  portion  as  to  materials  for  biography  in  the  life  of  this 
interesting  man,  is  the  period  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Like  that  of  most  young  men,  it  is  probable  the  major  part  of  his  time 
was  passed  between  the  metropolis  and  the  university.  Still  it  was  in 
that  period  he  composed  the  different  poems  which  make  up  the  little 
volume  of  The  Hours  ofldlaness;  a work  which  will  ever  be  regarded, 
more  by  its  consequence  than  its  importance,  as  of  great  influence  on 
the  character  and  career  of  the  poet. 

It  has  been  supposed,  I see  not  ho  tv  justly,  that  there  was  affectation 
in  the  title.  It  is  probable  that  Byron  intended  no  more  by  it  than  to 
imply  that,  its  contents  were  sketches  of  leisure.  This  is  the  less  doubt- 
ful, as  he  was  at  that  period  particularly  sensitive  concerning  the  opin- 
ion that  might  be  entertained  of  his  works.  Before  he  made  the  collec- 
tion, many  of  the  pieces  had  been  circulated,  and  he  had  gathered  opin- 
ions as  to  their  merits  with  a degree  of  solicitude  that  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  constantly  excited  sensi- 
bility of  his  mind.  When  he  did  publish  the  collection,  nothing  appear- 
ed in  the  style  and  form  of  the  publication  that  indicated  any  arrogance 
of  merit.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  brought  forward  with  a degree  of  dif- 
fidence, which,  if  it  did  not  deserve  the  epithet  of  modesty,  could  incur 
nothing  harsher  than  that  of  bashfulness.  It  was  printed  at  the  obscure 
market-town  press  of  Newark,  was  altogether  a very  homely,  rustic 
work,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  bespeak  for  it  a good  name  from  the 
critics.  It  was  truly  an  innocent  affair  and  an  unpretending  perform- 
ance. But  notwithstanding  these,  at  least  seeming,  qualities  of  young 
doubtfulness  and  timidity,  they  did  not  soften  the  austere  nature  of  the 
bleak  and  blighting  criticism  which  was  then  characteristic  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

A copy  was  somehow  communicated  to  one  of  the  critics  jn  that  city, 
and  was  reviewed  by  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  an  article  replete 
with  satire  and  insinuations  calculated  to  prey  upon  the  author’s  feel- 
ings, while  the  injustice  of  the  estimate  which  wa?  made  of  his  talent 
and  originality,  could  not  but  be  as  iron  in  his  heart.  Owing  to  the 
deep  and  severe  impression  which  it  left,  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
every  memoir  which  treats  or  the  developement  of  his  genius  and  cha- 
racter ; and  for  this  reason  1 insert  it  entire,  as  ono  of  the  most  influen- 
tial documents  perhaps  in  the  whole  extent  of  biography. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

“ The  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither 
God  nor  man  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  a quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  deviations  in  either  direction  from 
that  exaet  standard.  His  effusions  are  spread  over  a dead  flat,  and  can 
no  more  get  above  or  below  the  level  than  if  they  were  so  much  stag- 
nant water.  As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  pe- 
culiar forward  in  pleading  minority.  We  have  it  in  the  titlepage,  and 
on  the  very  back  of  the  volume;  it  follows  his  name  like  a favourite 
part  of  his  style.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface  ; and  the 
poems  are  connected  with  this  general  statement  of  his  case  by  particu- 
lar dates,  substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,  the 
law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a 
plea  available  only  to  the  defendant;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a sup- 
plementary ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be  brought  against 
Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  exception  would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver/br 
poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority  $ 
but  as  he  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right 
to  sue  on  that  ground  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the 
goods  be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point ; and 
we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all 
that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth  is  rather  with  a view  to  increase  our 
wonder,  than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  ‘See 
how  a minor  can  write!  This  poem  was  actually  composed  hy  a 
young  man  of  eighteen  ! and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  !’  But,  alas, 
we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve; 
and,  so  far  from  heaving  with  any  degree  of  surprise  that  very  poor 
verses  were  written  by  a youth  from  leaving  school  to  his  leaving 
college  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this  to  be  the  most  common  of  all 
occurrences that  it  happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are 
educated  in  England,  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than 
Lord  Byron. 

“His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  brings  forward  to  waive  it. 
He  certainly,  however,  does  allude  frequently  to  his  family  and  an- 
cestors, sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes  ; and  while  giving  up 
his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  Dr.  John- 
son’s saying,  that  when  a nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit 
should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this  considera- 
tion only  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron’s  poems  a place  in  our 
Review,  besides  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  fortwith  aban- 
don poetry,  and  turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  op- 
portunities, which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

“ With  this  view  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him,  that  the 
mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  a certain  number  of  feet;  nay,  although  (which  does  not 
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always  happen)  these  feet  should  scan  regularly,  and  have  been  all 
counted  upon  the  fingers,  is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would 
entreat  him  to  believe,  that  a certain  portion  ofliveliness,  somewhat 
of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a poem ; and  that  a poem  in  the 
present  day.  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one  thought,  either  in  a 
little  degree  different  from  the  ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently 
expressed.  We  put  it  to  his  candour,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so 
deserving  the  name  of  poetry,  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in 
1806,  and  whether,  if  a youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  unin- 
teresting of  his  ancestors,  a youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it : 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell ! your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ; 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he  ’ll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a tear  dim  nis  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

’ Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant,  he  goes  with  the  same  emulation, 

The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne’er  can  forget. 

That  fame  and  that  memory  still  will  he  cherish, 

He  vows  that  he  ne’er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish, 

When  decayed,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own. 

u Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  qpfhing  better  than  these 
stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor’s  volume. 

“ Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a care  of  attempting  what  the  great- 
est poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he  must  have  had 
occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master’s)  are  odious.  Gray’s  Ode  to  Eton 
College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten  hobbling  stanzas  on  a dis- 
tant view  of  the  village  and  school  at  Harrow. 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades  in  friendship  or  mischief  allied, 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne’er-fading  remembrance, 

Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied. 

“In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  ‘On  a Tear,5 
might  have  warned  the  noble  author  of  these  premises,  and  spared  us  a 
whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  following  : 

Mild  charity’s  glow. 

To  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt 
Where  the  virtue  is  felt, 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a tear. 

The  man  doom’d  to  sail 
With  the  blast  of  the  gale, 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 

As  he  bends  o’er  the  wave, 

Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a tear. 
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“ And  sjo  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  had  failed.  Thus,  we  d® 
not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during  his  nonage,  A- 
drian’s  Address  to  his  Soul,  when  Pope  succeeded  indifferently  in  the 
attempt.  If  our  readers,  however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look 
at  it. 

..  Ah  ! gentle,  fleeting,  wav’ring  sprite, 

Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay, 

To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 

No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  palli'd,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 

“However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and  imitations 
are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have  them  of  all  kinds, 
from  Anacreon  to  Ossian  ; and,  viewing  them  as  school-exercises, 
they  may  pass.  Only  why  print  them  after  they  have  had  their  day 
and  served  their  turn?  And  why  call  the  thing  in  p.  79,  a translation, 
where  two  words  ( thelo  legehi)  of  the  original  are  expanded  into  four 
lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81,  where  mesonuktitcis  polh  orais  is  ren- 
dered, by  means  of  six  hobbling  verses. 

“As  to  his  Ossian  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges ; being,  in  truth, 
so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  composition,  that  we  should,  in 
all  probability,  be  criticising  some  genuine  bit  of  Macpherson  itself, 
were  we  to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron’s  rhapsodies.  If,  then, 
the  following  beginning  of  a Song  of  Bards  is  by  his  lordship,  we  ven- 
ture to  object  to  it,  asfar  as  we  can  comprehend  it:  ‘ What  form  rises 
on  the  roar  of  clouds,  whose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of 
tempests?  His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder;  7tis Oila,  the  brown  chief 
Orchona.  He  was,7  & c.  After  detaining  this  ‘ brown  chief  ‘7  for  some 
time,  the  bards  conclude  by  giving  him  their  advice  to  ‘ raise  his  ‘ fair 
locks  ;7  then  to  ‘spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow;7  and  to  ‘smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm.7  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are  no  less 
than  nine  pages  ; and  we  can  so  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their  favor, 
that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson;  and  we  are  positive  they  are  pret- 
ty nearly  as  tiresome. 

“ It  is  some  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists  ; but  they  should 
‘use  it  as  not  abusing  it;7  and  particularly  one  who  piques  himself 
(though,  indeed,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen,)  on  being  an  infant  bard, 

The  artless  Helicon  1 boast  is  youth,  ^ 

should  either  not  know,  or  should  not  seem  to  know  so  much  about  his 
own  ancestry.  Besides  a poem,  above  cited,  on  the  family-seat  of  the 
Byrons,  we  have  another  ©f  eleven  pages  on  the  selfsame  subject,  intro- 
duced with  an  apology,  ‘he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting  it,77 
but  really  ‘ the  particular  request  of  some  friends,7  &c.  &c.  It  concludes 
with  five  stanzas  on  himself,  ‘ the  last  and  youngest  of  the  noble  line.77 
There  is  also  a good  deal  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a poem  on 
Lachion-p-Gair,  a mountain,  where  he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might 
have  learned  that  pibroach  is  not  a bagpipe,  any  more  than  a duet 
means  a fiddle. 
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“As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a part  of  his  volume  to  immor- 
talize his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  cannot  possibly  dis- 
miss it  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a specimen  of  these  ingen- 
ious effusions. 

“ In  an  ode  with  a Greek  motto,  called  Granta , we  have  the  following 
magnificent  stanzas — 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 

Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises  ; 

Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Seale, 

Or  puzzles  o’er  the  deep  triangle, 

Depriv’d  of  many  a wholesome  meal, 

In  barbarous  Latin  doom’d  to  wrangle. 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 
From  authors’  of  historic  use  ; 

Preferring  to  the  letter’d  sage 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

Still  harmless  are  those  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent. 

“ We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college-psalmody, 
as  is  contained  in  the  following  attic  stanzas : 

Our  choir  could  scarcely  be  excused, 

Even  as  a band  of  new  beginners ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne’er  descended — 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ’em. 

“ But  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of  this  noble 
minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  be  content ; 
for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from  him.  He  is  at  best,  he  says, 
hut  an  intruder  into  the  groves  of  Parnassus  ; he  never  lived  in  a gar- 
ret, like  thorough-bred  poets,  and  though  he  once  roved  a careless 
mountaineer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  has  not  of  late  enjoyed 
this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  from  his  publication  ; 
and  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  it  is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situa- 
tion and  pursuits,  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  become  an  author. 
Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get  and  he  thankful.  What  right  have 
we  poor  devils  to  he  nice  ? We  arc  well  off  to  have  got  so  much  from 
a man  of  this  lord’s  station,  who  does  not  live  in  a garret,  but  has  got 
the  sway  of  Newstead  Abbey.  Again  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful ; and, 
with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift-horse  in 
the  mouth.”  * 
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The  criticism  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey,  an  eloquent  member 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  who  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  the  edit- 
or of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  That  it  was  neither  just  nor  fair  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  by  the  degree  of  care  and  artificial  poinfwith  which  it 
has  been  drawn  np.  Had  the  poetry  been  as  insignificant  as  the  critic 
affected  to  consider  it,  it  would  have  argued  little  for  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  to  take  so  much  pains-on  a work  which  he  considered  worth- 
less. But  the  world  has  no  cause  to  repine  at  the  severity  of  their 
strictures,  for  they  unquestionably  had  the  effect  of  kindling  the  indig- 
nation of  Byron,  and  of  instigating  him  to  that  retaliation  which  he  so 
spiritedly  inflicted  in  his  satire  onEnglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  respective  literary  reputation  of  the 
poet  and  the  critic,  as  they  are  estimated  by  the  public,  now  that  the  one 
is  dead  and  the  other  dormant.  The  voice  of  all  the  age  acknowledges 
Byron  to  have  been  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  his  time.  Mr.  Jef- 
frey, though  still  enjoying  the  renown  of  being  a shrewd  and  intelligent 
critic  of  the  productions  of  others,  has  established  no  right  to  the  hon- 
our of  being  an  original  or  eminent  author. 

At  the  time  when  Byron  published  the  satire  alluded  to,  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  distinction  than  the  college  reputation  of  being  a clever 
careless  dissipated  student  But  his  dissipation  was  not  intense,  nor  did 
it  ever  become  habitual.  He  affected  to  be  much  more  so  than  he  was : 
his  pretensiens  were  moderated  by  constitutional  incapacity.  His  health 
was  not  vigorous ; and  his  delicacy  defeated  his  endeavours  to  show 
that  he  inherited  the  recklessness  of  his  father.  He  affected  extrava- 
gance and  eccentricity  of  conduct,  without  yielding  much  to  the  one,  or 
practising  a great  deal  of  the  other.  He  was  seeking  notoriety ; and 
his  attempts  to  obtain  it  gave  more  method  to  his  pranks  and  follies  than 
belonged  to  the  results  of  natural  impulse  and  passion.  He  evinced, 
occasional  instances  of  the  generous  spirit  of  youth;  but  there  was  in 
them  more  of  ostentation  than  of  that  discrimination  which  dignifies 
kindness,  and  makes  prodigality  munificence.  Nor  were  his  attachments 
towards  those  with  whom  he  chose  to  associate,  characterized  by  any 
nobler  sentiment  than  self-indulgence ; he  was  attached,  more  from  the 
pleasure  which  he  himself  received  in  their  society,  than  from  any  re- 
ciprocal enjoyment  they  had  with  him.  As  he  became  a man  of  the 
world,  his  early  friends  dropped  from  him;  although  it  is  evident,  by  all 
the  contemporary  records  of  his  feelings,  that  he  cherished  for  them  a 
kind,  and  even  brotherly  affection.  This  secession,  the  common  effect 
of  the  new  cares,  hopes,  interests,  and  wishes,  which  young  men  feel 
on  entering  the  world,  Byron  regarded  as  something  analogous  to  de- 
sertion ; and  the  notion  tainted  his  mind,  and  irritated  that  hereditary 
sullenness  of  humour,  which  constituted  an  ingredient  so  remarkable  in 
the  composition  of  his  more  mature  character. 

An  anecdote  of  this  period,  characteristic  of  his  eccentricity,  and  the 
means  which  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  in  indulging  it,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned. 

In  repairing  Newstead  Abbey,  a skull  was  found  in  a secret  niche  of 
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the  walls.  It  might  have  been  that  of  the  monk  which  haunted  the 
house,  or  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  some  victim  of  the  morose  race. 
It  was  converted  into  a goblet,  and  used  as  Odin-like  orgies.  Though 
the  affair  was  but  a whim  of  youth,  more  odious  than  poetical,  it  caused 
some  talk,  and  raised  around  the  extravagant  host  the  haze  of  a myste- 
ry, suggesting  fantasies  of  irreligion  and  horror.  The  inscription  on 
the  cup  is  not  remarkable  either  for  point  or  poetry. 

Start  not,  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull 

From  which,  unlike  a living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I liv’d,  I lov’d,  I quaildlike  thee; 

I died,  but  earth  my  bones  resign  : 

Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injare  me, 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm’s  slimy  brood, 

And  circle  in  the  goblet’s  shape 

The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile’s  food. 

Where  once  my  wit  perchance  had  shone, 

In  aid  of  others  let  me  shine  ; 

And  when,  alas,  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst — another  race, 

When  thou  and  thine  like  me  arc  sped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth’s  embrace, 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ? since  through  life’s  little  day, 

Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce ; 

Redeem’d  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 

This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Effect  of  the  Criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers — His  Satiety — Intention  to  travel — Publishes 
his  satire — Takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords — Departs  for 
Lisbon ; thence  to  Gibraltar. 

The  impression  which  the  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  pro- 
duced upon  the  juvenile  poet  was  deep  and  envenomed.  It  stung  his 
heart,  and  prompted  him  to  excess.  Bat  the  paroxysms  did  not  endure 
long;  strong  volitions  of  revenge  succeeded,  and  the  grasps  of  his 
mind  were  filled,  as  it  were  with  writhing  adders.  All  the  world  knows 
that  this  unquenchable  indignation  found  relief  in  the  composition  of 
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English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers';  a satire  which,  in  many  pas- 
sages, equals,  in  fervor  arid  force,  the  most  vigorous  in  the  language. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1808,  while  the  poet  was  residing  at 
Nowstead,  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  was  principally 
Written.  He  bestowed  more  pains  upon  it  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
of  his  works;  though  different  from  them  all,  it  still  exhibits  strong 
indications  of  that  misanthropy  with  which,  after  quitting  Cambridge, 
he  became  more  and  more  possessed.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  in  con- 
sidering the  splendid  energy  displayed  in  the  poem,  that  the  unprovoked 
malice  which  directed  him  to  make  the  satire  so  general,  was,  perhaps, 
the  main  cause  of  that  disposition  to  wither  his  reputation,  which  was 
afterwards  so  fervently  roused.  He  could  not  but  expect,  that,  in  stig- 
matizing with  contempt  and  ridicule  so  many  persons  by  name,  some 
of  them  would  retaliate.  Nor  could  he  complain  of  injustice  if  they 
did;  for  his  attack  was  so  wilful,  that  the  rage  of  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by^supposing  he  was  instigated  to  “the  one  fell  swoop,”  by  a 
resentful  conviction,  that  his  impillory  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  had 
amused  them  all. 

I do  not  conceive  that  the  generality  of  the  satire  can  he  well  exten- 
uated; but  lam  not  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a very  heinous  offence. 
The  ability  displayed  in  it  is  a sufficient  compensation.  The  beauty  of 
the  serpent’s  skin  appeases  for  the  aversion  to  its  nature.  Moreover, 
a toothless  satire  is  verse  w ithout  poetry-the  most  tedious  of  nil  respect- 
able things. 

But,  without  yegard  to  the  merits  or  delinquency  of  the  poem,  to  the 
acumen  of  its  animadversions,  or  the  polish  of  the  lines,  it  possesses 
in  the  biography  of  the  author,  a value  of  the  most  interesting  kind. 
It  was  the  first  burst  of  that  dark,  diseased  ichor,  which  afterwards 
coloured  his  effusions;  the  overflowing  suppuration  of  that  satiety  and 
loathing,  which  rendered  Cbilde  Harold,  in  particular,  so  original,  in- 
comprehensible, and  antisocial;  and  bears  testimony  to  the  state  of  his 
feelings  at  that  important  epoch,  while  he  was  yet  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world,  and  was  entering  it  with  a sense  of  failure,  and  humiliation, 
and  premature  disgust.  For,  notwithstanding  his  unnecessary  expo- 
sitions concerning  his  dissipation,  it  is  beyond  controversy,  that  at  no 
time  could  it  be  said  he  was  a dissipated  young  man.  That  he  indulged 
in  occasional  excesses  is  true  ; but  his  habits  were  never  libertine,  nor 
did  his  health  or  stamina  permit  him  to  be  distinguished  in  licentious- 
ness. The  declaration  in  which  he  first  discloses  his  sobriety,  contains 
more  truth  than  all  his  pretensions  to  his  father’s  qualities.  “ I took 
my  gradations  in  the  vices,”  says  he,  in  that  remarkable  confession, 
11  with  great  promptitude,  but  they  were  not  to  my  taste  ; for  my  early 
passions,  though  violent  in  the  extreme,  were  concentrated,  and  hated 
di  vision  or  spreading  abroad.  I could  have  left  or  lost  the  whole  world 
with  or  for  that  which  I loved ; but,  though  my  temperament  was  na- 
turally burning,  I could  not  share  in  the  common  libertines  of  the  place 
and  time  without  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown  back  upon  itself,  threw 
me  into  excesses  perhaps  more  fatal  than  those  from  which  I shrunk, 
as  fixing  upon  one  at  a time  the  passions,  which,  spread  among  many, 
would  have  hurt  only  myself.”  This  is  vague  and  metaphysical  enough ; 
but  it  bears  corroborative  intimations,  that  the  impression  which  he 
early  made  upon  me  was  not  incorrect.  He  was  vain  of  his  expert* 
meats  in  profligacy,  but  they  never  grew  to  habitude. 
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While  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  satire,  he  formed 
» plan  of  travelling;  but  there  was  a great  shortcoming  between  the 
intention  and  the  performance.  He  first  thought  of  Persia ; — he  after- 
wardo  resolved  to  sail  for  India ; and  had  so  far  matured  this  project, 
as  to  write  tor  information  to  the  Arabic  professoT  at  Cambridge;  and 
to  his  mother,  who  was  not  then  with  him  at  INTewstead,  to  inquire  of  a 
friend,  who  had  resided  in  India,  what  things  would  be  necessary  for 
the  voyage.  He  formed  his  plan  of  travelling  on  different  reasons  than 
those  which  he  afterword  gave  out,  and  which  have  been  imputed  to 
him.  He  then  thought  that  all  men  should  in  some  period  of  their 
lives  travel ; he  had  at  that  time  no  tie  to  prevent  him  ; he  conceived 
that  when  he  returned  home  he  might  be  induced  to  enter  political  life, 
to  which  his  having  travelled  would  be  ait  advantage  ; and  he  wished 
to  know  the  world  by  sight,  and  to  judge  of  men  by  experience. 

When  his  satire  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  carried  it  with  him  to 
London.  He  was  then  just  come  of  age,  or  about  to  be  so  ; and  one  of 
his  objects  in  this  visit  to  the  metropolis  was,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  before  going  abroad  ; but,  in  advancing  to  this  proud 
distinction,  so  soothing  to  the  self-importance  of  youth,  he  was  destin- 
ed to  suffer  a mortification  which  probably  wounded  him  as  deeply  as 
the  sarcasms  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Before  the  meeting  ofParlia- 
tnent,  he  wrote  to  his  relation  and  guardian,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  should  be  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion, in  the  natural  hope  that  his  lordship  would  make  an  offer  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  House:  hot  he  was  disappointed.  He  only  receiv- 
ed a formal  reply,  acquainting  uim  with  the  technical  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  on  such  occasions.  It  is  therefore 
not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  resented  such  treatment;  and  he 
avenged  it  by  those  lines  in  his  satire,  for  which  he  afterward  express- 
ed his  regret  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

Deserted  by  his  guardian  at  a crisis  so  interesting,  he  was  prevent- 
ed for  some  time  from  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament ; being  obliged  to 
procure  affidavits  in  proof  of  his  grandfather’s  marriage  with  Miss  Tre- 
vannion,  which  having  taken  place  in  a private  chapel  at  Carhais,  no 
regular  certificate  of  the  ceremony  could  be  produced.  At  length,  all 
the  necessary  evidence  having  been  obtained,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1809,  he  presented  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  alone — a proceeding 
consonant  to  his  character,  for  he  was  not  so  friendless  nor  unknown, 
but  that  he  might  have  procured  some  peer  to  have  gone  with  him.  It, 
however,  served  to  make  his  introduction  remarkable. 

On  entering  the  House,  he  is  described  to  have  appeared  abashed 
and  pale : he  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking  round,  and  advan- 
ced to  the  table  where  the  propor  officer  was  attending  to  administer 
the  oaths.  When  he  had  gone  through  them,  the  chancellor  quitted 
his  seat,  and  went  towards  him  with  a smile,  putting  out  his  hand  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  welcome  him,  hut  he  made  a stiff  bow,  and  only 
touched  with  the  tip  of  his  fingers  the  chancellor’s  hand,  who  immedi- 
ately returned  to  his  seat.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  important 
incident  by  Mr.  Dallas,  who  wrent  with  him  to  the  bar;  but  a charac- 
teristic circumstance  is  wanting.  When  Lord  Eldon  advanced  with 
th3  cordiality  described,  he  expressed  with  becoming  courtesy  his  re- 
gret that  the  rules  of  the  House  had  obliged  him  to  call  for  the  evi- 
dence of  his  grandfather’s  marriage.— “ Your  lordship  has  done  your 
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duty,  and  no  more,”  was  the  cold  reply,  in  the  words  of  Tom  Thumb, 
and  which  probably  was  the  cause  of  the  marked  manner  of  the  chan- 
cellor’s cool  return  to  his  seat. 

The  satire  was  published  anonymously,  and  immediately  attracted 
attention ; the  sale  was  rapid,  and  a new  edition  being1  called  for,  By- 
ron revised  it.  The  preparations  for  his  travels  being  completed,  he 
then  embarked  in  July  of  the  same  year,  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  Lis- 
bon, and  thence  proceeded  by  the  southren  provinces  of  Spain  to  Gib- 
ralter. 

I»  the  account  of  his  adventures  during  this  journey,  he  seems  to 
have  felt,  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  hazards  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed. But  many  of  his  descriptions  are  given  with  a bright  pen.  That 
of  Lisbon  has  always  been  admired  for  its  justness,  and  the  mixture  of 
force  and  familiarity. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisbon’s  port  unfold  ! 

Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 

Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 

But  now  whereon  a thousand  keels  did  ride, 

Of  mighty  strength  since  Albion  was  allied, 

.*•  * * * -x 

But  whoso  enteretli  within  this  town, 

That  sheening  far  celestial  seems  to  be, 

Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 

Mid  many  things  unsightly  strange  to  see,  t 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily ; 

Considering  the  interest  which  he  afterward  took  in  the  affairs  of 
"Greece,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have  passed  through  Spain,  at 
the  period  he  has  described,  w ithout  feeling  any  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  which  then  animated  that  nation.  Intent,  however,  on  his  trav- 
els, pressing  onward  to  an  unknow  n goal,  he  paused  not  to  inquire  as 
to  the  earnestness  of  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Spaniards,  nor  once 
dreamed,  even  for  adventure,  of  taking  a partin  their  heroic  cause. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

First  Acquaintance  with  Byron — Embark  together — The  Voyage. 

It  was  at  Gibraltar  that  I first  fell  in  with  Lord  Byron.  I had  arri- 
ved there  in  the  packet  from  England,  in  indifferent  health,  on  my  way 
to  Sicily.  I had  then  no  intention  of  travelling.  I only  went  a trip, 
intending  to  return  home  after  spending  a few  weeks  in  Malta,  Sicily, 
and,  Sardinia ; having,  before  my  departure,  entered  into  the  society 
of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  with  the  design  of  studying  the  law. 

At  this  time,  my  friend,  the  late  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  artillery,  was 
secretary  to  the  governor ; and  during  the  short  stay  of  the  packet  at 
the  rock,  he  invited  me  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  house,  and  among 
other  civilities  gave  me  admission  to  the  garrison  library. 
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The  day,  I well  remember,  was  exceedingly  sultry.  The  air  was 
sickly ; and  if  the  wind  was  not  a sirocco,  it  was  a withering  levanter 
— oppressive  to  the  functions  oflife,  and  to  an  invalid  denying  all  exer- 
cise. instead  of  rambling  over  the  fortifications,  I was,  in  consequence, 
constrained  to  spend  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  the  library;  and,  while 
sitting  there,  a young  man  came  in  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  me 
at  the  table  where  I was  reading.  Something  in  his  appearance  at- 
tracted my  attention.  His  dress  indicated  a Londoner  of  some  fashion, 
partly  by  its  neatness  and  simplicity,  with  just  so  much  of  a peculiarity 
of  style  as  served  to  show,  that  although  he  belonged  to  the  order  of 
metropolitan  beaux,  he  was  not  altogether  a common  one. 

I thought  his  face  not  unknown  to  me ; 1 began  to  conjecture  where 
I could  have  seen  him  ; and,  after  an  unobserved  scrutiny,  to  speculate 
both  as  to  his  character  and  vocation.  His  physiognomy  was  prepos- 
sessing and  intelligent,  but  ever  and  anon  his  brows  lowered  and  gath- 
ered ; a habit,  as  I then  thought,  with  a degree  of  affectation  in  it,  pro- 
bably first  assumed  for  picturesque  effect  and  energetic  expression  ; but 
which  I afterwards  discovered  was  undoubtedly  the  scowl  of  some  un- 
pleasant reminiscence  : it  was  certainly  disagreeable — forbidding — but 
still  the  general  cast  of  his  features  was  impressed  with  elegance  and 
character. 

At  dinner,  a large  party  assembled  at  Colonel  Wright’s;  among  oth- 
ers the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  with  Tom  Sheridan  and  his  beau- 
fill  wife ; and  it  happened  that  Sheridan,  in  relating  the  local  news  of 
the  morning,  mentioned  that  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  come 
in  from  Spain,  and  were  to  proceed  up  the  Meditterranean  in  the  pack- 
et. He  was  not  acquainted  with  either. 

Hobhouse  had,  some  short  timo  before  I left  London,  published  cer- 
tain translations  and  poems  rather  respectable  in  their  way,  and  I had 
seen  the  work,  so  that  his  name  was  not  altogether  strange  to  me.  By- 
ron’s was  familiar — the  Edinburgh  Review  had  made  it  so,  and  still 
more  the  satire  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  but  I was  not 
conscious  of  having  seen  the  persons  of  either. 

On  the  following  evening  I embarked  early,  and  soon  after  the  two 
travellers  came  on  board ; in  one  of  whom  I recognised  the  visitor  to 
the  library,  and  he  proved  to  be  Lord  Byron.  In  the  little  bustle  and 
process  of  embarking  their  luggage,  his  lordship  affected,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  more  aristocracy  than  befitted  his  years,  or  the  occasion  ; and 
I then  thought  of  his  singular  scowl,  and  suspected  him  of  pride  and 
irascibility.  The  impression  that  evening  was  not  agreeable,  but  it 
was  interesting ; and  that  forehead  mark,  the  frown,  was  calculated 
to  awaken  curiosity,  and  beget  conjectures. 

Hobhouse,  with  more  of  the  commoner,  made  himself  one  of  the 
passengers  at  once ; but  Byron  held  himself  aloof,  and  sat  on  the  rail, 
leaning  on  the  mizzen  shrouds,  inhaling,  as  it  were,  poetical  sympathy, 
from  the  gloomy  rock,  then  dark  and  stern  in  the  twilight.  There  was 
in  all  about  him  that  evening  much  waywardness  ; he  spoke  petulant- 
ly to  Fletcher,  his  valet ; and  was  evidently  ill  at  ease  with  himself, 
and  fretful  toward  others.  I thought  he  would  turn  out  an  unsatis- 
factory shipmate  : yet  there  was  something  redeeming  in  the  tones  of 
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his  voice,  when,  some  time  after  he  had  indulged  his  sullen  mediation, 
he  again  addressed  Fletcher ; so  that,  instead  of  finding  him  ill-natured, 
I was  soon  convinced  he  was  only  capricious. 

Our  passage  to  Sardinia  was  tardy,  owing  to  calms;  but,  in  other 
respects,  pleasant.  About  the  third  day  Byron  relented  from  his  rapt 
mood,  as  if  he  felt  it  was  out  of  place,  and  became  playful,  and  dispos- 
ed  to  contribute  his  fair  proportion  to  the  general  endeavour  to  wile 
away  the  tediousness  of  the  dull  voyage.  Among  other  expedients 
that  purpose,  we  had  recourse  to  shooting  at  bottles.  Byron,  I 
think,  supplied  the  pistols,  and  was  the  best  shot,  but  not  very  pre- 
eminently so.  In  the  calms,  the  jolly-boat  was  several  times  lowered ; 
and,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  his  lordship,  with  the  captain,  caught 
a turtle— I rather  think  two — we  likewise  hooked  a shark,  part  of 
which  was  dressed  for  breakfast,  and  tasted,  without  relish ; your 
shark  is  but  a cannibal  dainty. 

As  we  approached  the  gulf,  or  bay,  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  a strong 
north  wind  came  from  the  shore,  and  we  had  a whole  disagreeable 
day  of  tacking,  but  next  morning,  it  was  Sunday,  we  found  ourselves 
at  anchor  near  the  mole,  where  we  landed.  Byron,  with  the  captain, 
rode  out  some  distance  into  the  country,  while  I w alked  with  Mr. 
Hobhouse  about  the  town : we  left  our  cards  for  the  consul,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  the  ambassador,  who  invited  us  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  we 
landed  again,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  invitation;  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, Byron  and  his  Pyiades  dressed  themselves  as  aids-de-camp — a 
circumstance  w hich  at  the  time,  did  not  tend  to  improve  my  estimation 
of  the  solidity  of  the  character  of  either.  But  such  is  the  force  of  habit: 
it  appeared  a less  exceptionable  affectation  in  the  young  peer  than  in 
the  commoner. 

Had  we  parted  at  Cagliari,,  it  is  probable  that  I should  have  retain- 
ed a much  more  favourable  recollection  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  than  of  Lord 
Byron  ; for  he  was  a cheerful  companion,  full  of  odd  and  dsoll  stories, 
which  he’told  extremely  well  ; he  was  also  good-humoured  and  intelli- 
gent-altogether an  advantageous  specimen  of  a well-educated  Eng- 
lish Gentleman.  Moreover,  I was  at  the  time  afflicted  with  a nervous 
dejection,  which  the  occasional  exhileration  produced  by  his  anecdotes 
and  college  tales  often  materially  dissipated,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  more  alter  the  manner  and  matter  of  Sw  ift  than  of  Addi- 
son. 

Byron  was,  during  the  passage,  in  delicate  health,  and  upon  an  abs- 
temious regimen.  He  rarely  tasted  wine,  nor  more  than  half  a glass, 
mingled  with  wrater,  when  he  did.  He  ate  little  ; no  animal  food,  but 
only  bread  and  vegetables.  He  reminded  me  of  the  govvl  that  pick 
rice  with  a needle ; for  it  was  manifest,  that  he  had  not  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  by  always  dining  so  sparely.  If  my  remembrance 
is  not  treacherous,  he  only  spent  one  evening  in  the  cabin  with  us — the 
evening  before  we  came  to  anchor  at  Cagliari ; for,  when  the  lights 
were  placed,  he  made  himself  a man  forbid,  took  his  station  on  the 
railing  between  the  pegs  on  which  the  sheets  are  belayed  and  the  shrouds, 
and  there,  for  hours,  sat  in  silence,  enamoured,  it  may  be,  of  the  moon. 
All  these  peculiarities,  with  his  caprices,  and  something  inexplicable 
in  the  cast  of  his  metaphysics,  while  they  serve  to  awaken  interest,  con- 
tributed little  to  conciliate  esteem.  He  was  often  strangely  rant — it  may 
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have  been  from  his  genius ; and,  had  its  grandeur  and  darkness  been 
then  divulged,  susceptible  of  explanation ; but,  at  the  time,  it  threw, 
as  it  were,  around  him  the  sackcloth  of  penitence.  Sitting  amid  the 
shrouds  and  rattlings,  in  the  tranquility  of  the  moonlight,  eburming  an 
inarticulate  melody,  he  seemed  almost  apparitionai,  suggesting  dim 
reminisconces  of  him  who  shot  the  albatros.  He  was  as  a mystery  in  a 
winding-sheet,  crowned  with  a halo. 

The  influence  of  the  incomprehensible  phantasma  which  hovered  a- 
bout  Lord  Byron  has  been  more  or  less  felt  by  all  who  ever  approach- 
ed him.  That  he  sometimes  came  out  of  the  clould,  and  was  familiar 
and  earthly,  it  is  true ; but  his  dwelling  was  amid  the  murk  and  the  mist, 
and  the  home  of  his  spirit  in  the  abyss  o t the  storm,  and  the  hiding- 
places  of  guilt.  He  was  at  the  time  of  which  I am  speaking,  scarcely 
tvvo-and-twenty,  and  could  claim  no  higher  praise  than  having  written  a 
clever  worldly-minded  satire ; and  yet  it  was  impossible,  even  then,  to 
reflect  on  the  bias  of  his  mind,  as  it  was  revealed  by  the  casualties 
of  conversation,  without  experiencing  a presentiment,  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  execute  some  singular  and  ominous  purpose.  The  description 
he  has  given  of  Manfred  in  his  youth,  was  of  himself. 

My  spirit  walk’d  not  with  the  souls  of  men 
Nor  look’d  upon  earth  with  human  eyes  ; 

The  thirst  of  iheir  ambition  was  not  mine ; 

The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine. 

My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers. 

Made  me  a stranger.  Though  l wore  the  form, 

I had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness — to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  tho  iced  mountain’s  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect’s  wing 
FJito’er  the  herbless  granite ; or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river,  stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow — 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ; or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars,  and  tneir  developcment ; or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim; 

Or  to  look  listening  on  the  scatter’d  leaves, 

While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Dinner  at  the  Ambassador  s—  Opera — Disaster  of  Byron  at  Malta — Mrs. 

Spencer  Smith. 

I shall  always  remember  Cagliari  with  particular  pleasure  ; for  it  so 
happened  that  I formed  there  three  of  the  most  agreeable  acquaintances 
of  my  life,  and  one  of  them  was  with  Lord  Byron ; for  although  We  had 
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been  eight  days  together,  I yet  could  not  previously  have  accounted  my- 
self acquainted  with  his  Lordship. 

After  dinner,  we  all  went  to  the  theatre,  which  was  that  evening,  on 
account  of  some  court  festival,  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  royal  fam- 
ily were  present,  and  the  opera  was  performed  with  more  taste  and  ex- 
ecution than  I had  expected  to  meet  with  in  so  remote  a place,  and  un- 
der the  restrictions  which  rendered  the  intercourse  with  the  continent 
then  so  difficult.  Among  other  remarkable  characters  pointed  out  to  us 
was  a nobleman  in  the  pit,  actually  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  for  mur- 
der. I have  often  wondered  if  the  incident  had  any  effect  on  the  creation 
of  Lara;  for  we  know  not  in  what  small  germs  the  conceptions  of  gen- 
ius originate. 

But  the  most  important  occurrence  of  that  evening^arose  from  a deli- 
cate observance  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador.  After  car- 
rying us  to  his  box,  which  was  close  to  that  of  the  royal  family,  in  or- 
der that  we  might  see  the  members  of  it  properly,  he  retired  with  Lord 
Byron  to  another  box,  an  Inflexion  of  manners  to  propriety  in  the  best 
possible  taste — for  the  ambassador  was  doubtless  aware  that  his 
Lordship’s  rank  was  known  to  the  audience,  and  I conceive  that  this 
little  arrangement  was  adopted  to  make  his  person  also  known,  by  show- 
ing him  with  distinction  apart  from  the  other  strangers. 

When  the  performance  was  over,  Mr.  Hill  came  down  with  Lord 
Byron  to  the  gate  of  the  upper  town,  where  his  Lordship,  as  we  were 
taking  leave,  thanked  him  withjmore  elocution  than  was  precisely  re- 
quisite. The  style  and  formality  of  the  speech  amused  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
as  well  as  Others  ; and,  when  the  minister  retired,  he  began  to  rally  his 
Lordship  on  the  subject.  But  Byron  really  fancied  lhat  he  had  acquit- 
ted himself  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  took  the  jocularity  of  his  friend 
amiss — a little  banter  ensued — the  poet  became  petulant,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  walked  on  ; while  Byron,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  pavement,  took  hold  of  my  arm,  appealing  to  me,  if 
he  could  have  said  less,  after  the  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  we  had 
received.  Of  course,  though  I thought  pretty  much  as  Mr.  Hobhouse 
did,  I could  not  do  otherwise  than  civilly  assent,  especially  as  his  lord- 
ship’s comfort,  at  the  moment,  seamed  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
the  good  opinion  he  was  desirous  of  entertaining  of  his  own  courtesy. 
From  that  night  I evidently  rose  in  his  good  graces;  and,  as  he  was 
always  most  agreeable  and  interesting  when  familiar,  it  was  worth  my 
while  to  advance,  but  by  cautious  circnmvallations,  into  his  intimacy ; 
for  his  uncertain  temper  made  his  favour  precarious. 

The  next  morning,  either  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  his  abstinence, 
which  he  could  not  probably  avoid  amid  the  good  things  of  the  ambas- 
sadorial table ; or,  what  was,  perhaps,  loss  questionable,  some  regret 
for  his  petulance  towards  ins  friend,  he  was  indisposed,  and  did  not 
make  his  appearance  till  late  in  the  evening.  I rather  suspect,  though 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  Hobhouse  received  any  con- 
cession which  he  may  have  made  with  indulgence ; for  he  remarked  to 
me,  in  a tone  that  implied  both  generosity  and  forbearance  of  regard, 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  humour  him  like  a child.  But  in  whatever 
manner  the  reconciliation  was  accomplished,  the  passengers  partook 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Byron,  during  the  following  day,  as  we 
were  sailing  along  the  picturesque  shores  of  Sicily,  was  in  the  highest 
spirits ; overflowing  with  glee,  and  sparkling  with  quaint  sentences. 
The  Champaign  was  uncorked  and  in  the  finest  condition. 

Having  landed  the  mail  at  Gergenti,  we  stretched  over  to  Malta, 
where  we  arrived  about  noon  next  day — all  the  passengers,  except  Or- 
restes  and  Pylads,  being  eager  to  land,  went  on  shore  with  the  captain. 
They  remained  behind  for  a reason — which  an  accidental  expression 
of  Byron  let  out — much  to  my  secret  amusement;  for  I was  aware  that 
they  would  be  disappointed,  and  the  anticipation  was  relishing.  They 
expected — at  least  he  did — a salute  from  the  batteries,  and  sent  ashore 
notice  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  governor,  of  his  arrival ; but  the  guns 
were  sulky,  and  evinced  no  respect  of  persons  ; so  that  late  in  the  after- 
noon, about  the  heel  of  the  evening,  the  two  magnates  were  obliged  to 
come  on  shore,  and  slip  into  the  city  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

At  this  time  Malta  was  in  great  prosperity.  Her  commerce  was 
flourishing;  and  the  goodly  clusters  of  its  profits  hung  ripe  and  rich 
at  every  door.  The  merchants  were  truly  hospitable,  and  few  more  so 
than  Mr.  Chabot.  As  I had  letters  to  him,  he  invited  me  to  dinner, 
along  with  several  other  friends  previously  engaged.  In  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  at  our  wine,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  were  announced.  His  Lordship  was  in  better  spirits  than  I had 
ever  seen  him.  His  appearance  showed,  as  he  entered  the  room,  that 
they  had  met  with  some  adventure,  and  he  chuckled  with  an  inward 
sense  of  enjoyment,  not  altogether  without  spleen — a kind  of  malicious 
satisfaction — as  his  companion  recounted  with  all  becoming  gravity  their 
woes  and  sufferings,  as  an  apology  for  begging  a bed  and  morsel  for 
the  night.  God  forgive  me  ! but  I partook  of  Byron’s  levity  at  the 
idea  of  persons  so  consquential  wandering  destitute  in  the  streets,  seek- 
ing for  lodgings,  as  it  were,  from  door  to  door,  and  rejected  at  all. 

Next  day,  however,  they  were  accommodated  by  the  Governor  with 
an  agreeable  house  in  the  upper  part  of  Valletta;  and  his  Lordship,  as 
soon  as  they  were  domiciled,  began  to  take  lessons  in  Arabic  from  a 
monk — 1 believe  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  public  library.  His  whole 
time  was  not,  however,  devoted  to  study ; for  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  the  lady  of  the  gentleman  ofthatname, 
who  had  been  our  resident  minister  at  Constantinople ; he  affected  a 
passion  for  her : but  it  was  Platonic.  She,  however,  beguiled  him  of 
his  valuable  yellow  diamond-ring.  She  is  the  Florence  of  Childe  Har- 
old, and  merited  the  poetical  embalmment,  or  rather  the  amber  immor- 
talization she  possesses  there— - being  herself  a heroine.  There  was 
no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  many  incidents  of  her  life  woulc*  ap- 
pear improbable  in  fiction.  Her  adventures  with  the  Marquis  de  Sal- 
vo form  one  of  the  prettiest  romances  in  the  Italian  language  ; every 
thing  in  her  destiny  was  touched  with  adventure ; nor  was  it  the  least 
of  her  claims  to  sympathy  that  she  had  incurred  the  speeial  enmity  of 
Napoleon. 

After  remaining  about  three  weeks  at  Malta,  Byron  embarked  with 
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his  friend  in  a brig  of  wnr,  appointed  to  convoy  a fleet  of  small  mer- 
chantmen to  Prevesa.  I had,  about  a fortnight  before,  passed  over 
with  the  packet  on  her  return  from  Messina  to  Girgenti,  and  did  not 
fall  in  with  them  again  till  the  following  spring,  when  we  met  at  A- 
thens.  In  the  mean  time,  besides  his  Platonic  dalliance  with  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  Byron  had  involved  himself  in  a quarrel  with  a » offi- 
cer; but  it  was  satisfactorily  settled. 

2ft*  His  residence  at  Malta  did  not  grealiy  interest  him.  The  story  of  its 
chivalrous  masters  made  no  impression  on  his  imagination  ; none  that 
appears  inbis  works;  but  it  is  not  the  less  probable  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  place  itself  occupied  a deep  niche  in  his  bosom  ; for  I 
have  remarked,  that  he  had  a voluntary  power  of  forgetfulness,  which, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  struck  me  as  singular  : and  I am  led  in 
consequence  to  think,  that  something  unpleasant,  connected  with  this 
quarrel,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  suppression  of  all  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  island.  It  was  impossible  that  his  imagination  could  avoid 
the  impulses  of  the  spirit  which  haunts  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  Mal- 
ta; and  the  silence  of  his  muse  on  a topic  so  rich  in  romance,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  awaken  associations  concerning  the  knights,  in  un- 
ison with  the  ruminations  of  Childe  Harold,  persuades  me  that  there 
must  have  been  some  specific  cause  for  the  omission.  If  it  were  no- 
thing in  the  duel,  I should  be  inclined  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  seem- 
ing improbability  of  the  notion,  that  it  was  owing  to  some  curious  mo- 
dification of  vindictive  spite.  It  might  not  be  that  Malta  should  receive 
no  celebrity  from  his  pen;  but  assuredly  he  had  met  with  something 
there  which  made  him  resolute  to  forget  the  place.  The  question  as  to 
what  it  was,  he  never  answered  : the  result  would  throw  light  into  the 
labyrinths  of  his  character. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sails  from  Malta  to  Prevesa— ‘Lands  at  Patras — Sails  again— passes  Ithaca 
—Arrived  at  Prevesa. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  September,  1809,  that  Byron  sailed  in  the  Spider 
brig  from  Malta  for  Prevesa,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  af- 
ter, he  first  saw  the  mountains  of  Greece ; next  day  he  landed  at  Patras, 
and  walked  for  some  time  among  the  currant-grounds  between  the  town 
and  the  shore.  Around  him  lay  one  of  the  noblest  landscapes  in  the 
world,  and  afar  in  the  north-east  rose  the  purple  summits  of  the  Gre- 
cian mountains. 

Having  re-embarked,  the  Spider  proceeded  towards  her  destination ; 
the  poet  not  receiving  much  augmentation  to  his  ideas  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  ancients,  from  the  magnitude  of  their  realms  and  states.  Ithaca, 
which  he  doubtless  regarded  with  wonder  and  disappointment,  as  he 
passed  its  cliffy  shores,  was  then  in  possession  of  the  French. — 
In  the  course  of  a month  after,  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  surrendered  to 
a British  sergeant  and  seven  men. 
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Cliilde  Harold  sail’d,  and  pass’d  the  barren  spot, 

Where  sad  Penelope  o’erlook’d  the  wave; 

And  onward  view’d  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 

The  lover’s  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian’s  grave* 

iBnt  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leueadia’s  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 

And  hail’d  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
lie  felt,  or  dream’ d he  felt,  no  common  glow ; 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 

He  watch’d  the  billows’  melancholy  flow, 

And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont — 

More  placid  seem’d  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  passed  Leuca- 
dia,  the  vessel  came  to  anchor  ofFPrevesa.  The  clay  was  wet  and  gloo- 
my, and  the  appearance  of  the  town  was  little  calculated  to  bespeak 
cheerfulness.  But  the  novelty  in  the  costume  and  appearance  of  the  in- 
habitants and  their  dwellings,  produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the  ima- 
gination of  Byron,  and  we  can  trace  the  vivid  impression  animating  and 
adorning  his  descriptions. 

The  wild  Albania,  kirtled  to  his  knee, 

With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  giin. 

And  gold  embroider’d  garments,  fair  to  see ; 

The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon; 

The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive;  the  lively,  supple  Greek, 

And  swarthy  Nubia’s  mutilated  son; 

The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  designs  to  speak, 

Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  he  meek. 

Having  partaken  of  a consecutive  dinner,  dish  after  dish,  with  the 
brother  of  the  English  Consul,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  visit  the  go- 
vernor of  the  town  : he  resided  within  the  enclosure  of  a fort,  and  they 
were  conducted  towards  him  by  a long  gallery,  open  on  one  side,  and 
through  several  large  unfurnished  rooms.  In  the  last  of  these  series,  the 
governor  received  them  with  the  wonted  solemn  civility  of  the  Tnrks, 
and  entertained  them  with  pipes  and  coffe.  Neither  his  appearance,  nor 
the  style  of  the  entertainment,  were  distinguished  by  any  display  of  Ot- 
toman grandeur ; he  was  seated  on  a sofa  in  the  midst  of  a group  of  shab- 
by Albanian  guards,  who  had  but  little  reverence  for  the  greatness  of 
the  guests,  as  they  sat  down  beside  them,  and  stared  and  laughed  at  their 
conversation  with  the  governor. 

But  if  the  circumstances  and  aspect  of  the  place  derived  no  import- 
ance from  visible  splendour,  every  object  around  was  enriched  with 
stories  and  classical  recollections.  The  battle  of  Actium  was  fought 
within  the  gulf. 

Ambracia’a  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A world  for  woman — lovely,  harmless  thing  ! 

In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Hid  many  a Roman  chef  and  Asiain  king 
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To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  briug. 

Look  where  the  second  Cesar’s  trophies  rose  ! 

Now,  like  the  lands  that  rear’d  them,  withering; 

Imperial  monarchs  doubling  human  woes  ! 

God ! was  thy  globe  ordain’d  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 

Having  inspected  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  which  are  more  remarkable 
for  their  desultory  extent  and  scattered  remnants,  than  for  any  remains 
of  magnificence  or  of  beauty, 

Childe  Harold  pass’d  e’er  many  amount  sublime, 

Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales 
Yet  in  fame  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ; nor  can  fair  Temple  boast 
A charm  they  know  not;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 

Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 

To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering  coast. 

In  this  journey  he  was  still  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  They  had 
provided  themselves  with  a Greek  to  serve  as  a dragoman.  With  this 
person  they  soon  became  dissatisfied,  in  consequence  of  their  general 
suspicion  of  Greek  integrity,  and  because  of  the  necessary  influence 
which  such  an  appendage  acquires  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  He  is 
the  tongue  and  purse-bearer  of  his  master;  lie  procures  him  lodging, 
food,  horses,  and  all  conveniences  ; must  support  his  dignity  with  the 
Turks — a difficult  task  in  those  days  for  a Greek — and  his  manifold 
trusts  demand  that  he  should  be  not  only  active  and  ingenius,  but  prompt 
and  resolute.  In  the  qualifications  of  this  essential  servant,  the  travel- 
lers were  not  fortunate — he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pilfering  ; he 
was,  however,  zealous,  bustling,  and  talkative,  and  withal  good-hu- 
moured; and,  having  his  mind  intent  on  one  object — making  money — 
was  never  lazy  nor  drunken,  negligent  nor  unprepared. 

On  the  1st  of  October  they  embarked,  and  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of.Sa- 
lona,  where  they  were  shown  into  an  empty  barrack  for  lodgings.  In 
this  habitation  twelve  Albanian  soldiers  and  an  officer  were  quartered, 
who  behaved  towards  them  with  civility.  On  their  entrance,  the  officer 
gave  them  pipes  and  coffee,  and  after  they  had  dined  in  their  own  apart- 
ment, he  invited  them  to  spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  they  conde- 
scended to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 

Such  instances  as  these  in  ordinary  biography  would  be  without  in- 
terest ; but  when  it  is  considered  how  firmly  the  impression  of  them  was 
retained  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  how  intimately  they  entered  into 
the  substance  of  his  reminiscences  of  G reece,  they  acquire  dignity,  and 
become  epochal  in  the  history  of  the  deveiopement  of  his  intellectual 
powers. 

“ All  the  Albanians,”  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  u strut  very  much  when 
they  Walk,  projecting  their  chests,  throwing  back  their  heads,  and  mo- 
ving very  slowly  from  side  to  side.  Elmas  (as  the  officer  was  called) 
had  this  strut  more  than  any  man  perhaps  we  saw  afterward;  and  as  the 
sight  was  then  quite  new  to  us,  we  could  not  help  staring  at  the  magis- 
terial and  superlatively  dignified  air  of  a man  with  great  holes  in  his  el- 
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bows,  and  looking  altogether,  as  to  his  garment,  like  what  we  call  a 
bull -beggar.”  Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  him  as  a captain,  but  by  tho 
number  of  men  under  him,  he  could  have  been  of  no  higher  rank  than  a 
sergeant. — Captains  are  centurions. 

After  supper,  the  officer  washed  his  hands  with  soap,  inviting  the  tra- 
vellers to  do  the  same,  for  they  had  eaten  a little  with  him;  he  didnot, 
however,  give  the  soap,  but  put  it  on  the  floor  with  an  air  so  remarka- 
ble, as  to  induce  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  it,  and  he  was 
informed  that  there  is  a superstitution  in  Turkey  against  giving  soap:  it 
is  thought  it  will  wash  away  love. 

Next  day  it  rained,  and  the  travellers  were  obliged  to  remain  under 
shelter.  The  evening  was  again  spent  with  the  soldiers,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  amuse  them  with  Greek  and  Albanian  songs  and  freaks  of 
jocularity. 

In  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October  they  set  out  for  Arta,  with  ten 
horses;  four  for  themselves  and  servants,  four  for  their  luggage,  and 
and  two  for  two  soldiers  whom  they  were  induced  to  take  with  them  as 
guards.  Byron  takes  no  notice  of  his  visit  to  Arta  in  Childc  Harold  ; 
but  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  given  a minute  account  of  the  town.  They  met 
there  with  nothing  remarkable. 

The  remainder  of  their  journey  to  Joannina,  the  capital  then  of  the  fa- 
mous Ali  Pashaw,  was  rendered  unpleasant  by  the  wetness  of  the  wea- 
ther, still  it  was  impossible  to  pass  through  a country  so  picturesque  in 
its  feature,  and  rendered  romantic  by  the  traditions  of  robberies  and  con- 
flicts, without  receiving  impressions  of  that  kind  of  imagery  which  con- 
stitutes the  embroidery  on  the  vestment  of  poetry. 

The  first  view  of  Joanmnaseen  in  the  morning  light,  or  glittering  in 
the  setting  sun,  is  lively  and  alluring.  The  houses,  domes,  and  mina- 
rets, shining  through  gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  groves  of 
cypresses ; the  lake,  spreading  its  broad  mirror  at  the  foot  of  the  town, 
and  the  mountains  rising  abrupt  around,  all  combined  to  present  a land- 
scape new  and  beautiful.  Indeed,  where  may  be  its  parallel  ? the  lake 
was  the  Acherusian,  Mount  Pindus  was  in  sight,  and  the  Elysian  fields 
of  mythology  spread  iu  the  lovely  plains  over  which  they  passed  in  ap- 
proaching the  town. 

On  entering  Joannina,  they  were  appalled  by  a spectacle  characteris- 
tic of  the  country.  Opposite  a butcher’s  shop,  they  beheld  hangingfrom 
the  bough  s of  a tree  a man’s  arm,  with  part  of  the  side  torn  from  the  bo 
dy.— How  long  is  it  since  Temple-bar,  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  was 
adorned  with  the  skulls  of  the  Scottish  noblemen  who  were  beheaded 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  son  and  representative  of  their  ancient  kings  I 

The  object  of  the.visitto  Joannina  was  to  see  Ali  Pashaw,  in  those 
days  the  most  celebrated  Vizier  in  all  the  western  provinces  of  tho  Otto- 
man empire  ; but  he  was  then  at  Tepellene.  The  luxury  of  resting,  how- 
ever, in  a capital,  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  they  accordingly  suspended 
their  journey  until  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  an  inspection  of 
every  object  which  merited  attention.  Of  Joannina,  it  maybe  said,  they 
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were  almost  the  discoverers,  so  little  of.it  was  known  in  England — I 
may  say  in  Western  Europe — previous  to  their  visit. 

The  palace  and  establishment  of  Ali  Pasliaw  were  of  regal  splendour, 
combining  with  the  oriental  pomp  the  elegance  of  the  Occident,  and  the 
travellers  were  treated  by  the  Vizier’s  officers  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  the  rank  of  Lord  Byron,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  them  to  pros- 
ecute their  journey.  The  weather,  however — the  season  being  far  ad- 
vanced—was  wet  and  unsettled,  and  they  suffered  more  fatigue  and  an- 
noyance than  travellers  for  information  or  pleasure  should  have  had  to 
encounter. 

The  journey  from  Joannina  to  Zitza  is  among  the  happiest  sketches  in 
the  pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold. 

He  pars’d  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia’s  lake, 

And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 

And  onwards  did  his  farther  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania’s  chief,  whose  dread  command  ! 

Is  lawless  law ; for  with  a bloody  hand 
He  sways  a nation,  turbulent  and  bold  : 

Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  bis  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  fheip  defiance  far,  nor  yield  unless  to  gold. 

Monastic  Zitza  ! from  thy  shady  brow, 

Thou  small,  but  favour’d  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 

Where’er  we  gaze,  above,  around,  below, 

What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound  ; 

And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole. 

Beneath,  the  distant  torrent’s  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks  that  shock  yet  please  the  soul. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  the  poet  happened  to  be  alone  with  his 
guides,  when  they  lost  their  way  during  a tremendous  thunder-storm, 
and  he  has  commemorated  the  circumstance  in  the  spirited  stanzas  be- 
ginning— “ Chill  ajid  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast.*’ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Halt  at  Zitza — The  River  Aclberon — Greek  Hrinc — A Greek  Chariot— Arrival 
at  Tepellene — The  Vizier’s  Palace. 

The  travellers,  on  their  arrival  at  Zitza,  went  to  the  monastery  to 
solicit  accommodation;  and  after  some  parley  with  one  of  the  monks, 
through  a small  grating  in  a door  plated  with  iron,  on  which  marks  of 
voilence  were  visible,  and  which,  before  the  country  had  been  tran- 
quillized under  the  vigorous  dominion  of  Ali  Pashaw,  had  been  fre- 
quently battered  in  vain  by  the  robbers  who  then  infested  theneigbour- 
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hood.  The  prior,  a meek  and  lowly  man.  entertained  them  in  a warm 
chamber  with  grapes  and  a pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden  out  by 
the  feet,  as  he  informed  them,  hut  expressed  by  the  hand.  To  this 
arentle  and  kind  host  Byron  alludes  in  his  description  of  *•  Monastic 
Zitza.” 

Amid  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 

Winch,  were  it  not  for  many  a mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 

Might  well  itself  be  deem’d  of  dignity; 

The  convent’s  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : - 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,  nor  rude  is  he, 

Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ; the  passer-by 
Is  welcome  still ; new  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature’s  sheen  to  see. 

Having  halted  a night  at  Zitza,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
journey  next  morning,  by  a road  which  led  through  the  vineyards  a- 
round  the  villages,  and  the  view  from  a barren  hill,  whieh  they  were 
obliged  to  cross,  is  described  with  some  of  the  most  forcible  touches  of 
the  poet’s  pencil. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 

Nature’s  volcanic  amphitheatre. 

Chimera’s  Alps,  extend  from  left  to  right ; 

Beneath,  a living  valley  seems  to  stir. 

Flocks  play,trees  wave,  streams  flow, the  mountain  fir 
Nodding  above ; behold  black  Acheron  ! 

Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Pluto!  if  this  be  hell  I look  upon, 

Close  shamed  Elysium’s  gates, my  shade  seek  no  more. 

The  Acheron,  which  they  crossed  in  this  route,  is  now  called  the 
Kalamas,  a considerable  stream,  as  large  as  the  Avon  at  Bath;  but 
towards  the  evening  they  had  some  cause  to  think  the  Acheron  had 
not  lost  all  its  original  horror;  fora  dreadful  thunderstorm  came  on, 
accompanied  with  deluges  of  rain,  which  more  tha  n once  nearly  carri- 
ed away  their  luggage  and  horses.  Byron  himself  does  not  notice 
this  incident  in  Childe  Harold,  nor  even  the  adventure  more  terrific 
which  he  met  with  alone  in  similar  circumstances  on  the  night  before 
their  arrival  at  Zitza,  when  his  guides  lost  their  way  in  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains — adventures  sufficiently  disagreeable  in  the  advent,  but 
full  of  poesy  in  the  remembrance. 

The  first  halt,  after  leaving  Zitza,  was  at  the  little  village  of  Musore, 
where  they  were  lodged  in  a miserable  cabin,  the  residence  of  a poor 
priest,  who  treated  them  with  all  the  kindness  his  humble  means  affor- 
ded. From  this  place  they  proceeded  next  morning  through  a wild 
and  savage  country,  interspersed  with  vineyards,  to  Delvinaki,  where 
it  would  seem  they  first  met  with  genuine  Greek  wine,  that  is,  wine 
mixed  with  resin  and  lime;  a more  odious  draught  at  the  first  taste 
than  any  drug  the  apothecary  mixes.  Considering  how  much  of  alle- 
gory entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Greek  mythology,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  representing  the  infant  Bacchus  holding  a pine,  the  an- 
cient sculptors  intended  an  impersonation  of  the  circumstance  of  resin 
being  employed  to  preserve  new  wine. 

The  travellers  were  now  in  Albania,  the  native  region  of  Ali  Pa- 
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shaw,  whom  they  expected  to  find  at  Libovka  ; bat  on  entering  the 
town,  they  were  informed  that  he  was  farther  up  the  country  atTc- 
pellene,  or  Tepalen,  his  native  place.  In  their  route  from  Libovka  to 
Tepalen,  they  met  with  no  adventure,  nor  did  they  visit  Argyro-cas- 
tro,  which  they  saw  some  nine  or  ten  miles  off—- a large  city,  supposed 
to  contain  ^about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks.  When 
they  reached  Cezarades,  a distance  of  not  more  than  nine  miles,  which 
had  taken  them  five  hours  to  travel,  they  were  agreeably  accommoda- 
ted for  the  night  in  a neat  coUtige ; and  the  Albanian  landlord,  in 
whose  demeanour  they  could  discover  none  of  that  cringing,  down- 
cast, sinister  look  which  marked  the  degraded  Greek,  received  them 
with  a hearty  welcome. 

Next  morning  they  rosuined  their  journey,  and  halted  one  night 
more  before  they  reached  Tepellene,  in  approaching  which  they  met 
a carriage,  not  inelegantly  constructed  after  the  German  fashion,  with 
a man  on  the  box  driving  four-in-hand,  and  two  Albanian  soldiers 
standing  on  the  footboard  behind.  They  floundered  on  a trot  through 
mud  and  mire,  boldly,  regardless  of  danger:  butit  seemed  to  the  En- 
glish eyes  of  the  travellers  impossible  that  such  a vehicle  should  ever 
be  able  to  reach  Libovka,  to  which  it  was  bound.  In  due  time  they 
crossed  the  river  Laos,  or  Voioutza,  which  was  then  full,  and  appear- 
ed both  to  Byron  and  his  friend  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westmin- 
ster ; after  crossing  it  on  a stone  bridge,  they  came  in  sight  of  Tepel- 
lene,  when 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit, 

And  Laos,  wide  and  fierce,  came  roaring  by; 

The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 

When  down  the  steep  banks,  winding  warily, 

Childe  Harold  saw  like  meteor’s  in  the  sky, 

The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 

Whose  walls  o’erlook  the  stream ; and  drawing  nigh, 

He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh’d  along  the  lengthening  glen. 

On  their  arrival,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  residence  of  Aii  Pashaw, 
tin  extensive  and  rude  pile,  where  they  witnessed  a scene,  not  dissimi- 
lar to  that  which  they  might,  perhaps,  have  beheld  some  hundred  years 
ago,  in  the  castle-yard  of  a great  feudal  baron.  Soldiers,  with  their 
arras  piled  against  the  wall,  were  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the 
court;  several  horses,  completely  camparisoned,  were  led  about,  oth- 
ers were  neighing  under  the  hands  of  the  grooms;  and  for  the  feast  of 
the  qight,  armed  cooks  were  busy  dressing  kids  and  sheop.  The  scene 
is  described  with  the  poet’s  liveliest  pencil. 

Richly  caparison’d,  a ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  And  many  a warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide,  extending  cour*  below; 

Above,  straight  groups  adorn’d  the  corrider ; 

And  oft-time  through  the  area’s  echoing  door, 

Some  high-cap’ d Tartar  spurr’d  his  steed  away. 

The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian  & the  Moor, 

Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array, 

While  the  deep  war-drutn’s  sound  announc’d 
the  close  of  day. 
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l . Some  recline  in  groups, 

Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round. 

There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 

And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play  are  found. 

Here  the  Albanian  proudly  tread  the  ground. 

Half  whispering,  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate. 

Hark  ! from  ihe  mosque  the  nightly,  solemn  sound  ; 

The  muezzin’s  call  doth  shake  the  minaret.  [great ! 

“ There  is  no^od  but  God  ! — to  prayer — lo,  God  is 

The  peculiar  quietness  and  ease  with  which  the  Mahommedans  say 
their  prayers,  struck  the  travellers  as  one  of  the  most  peculiar  charac- 
teristics which  they  had  yet  witnessed  of  that  people.  Some  of  the 
graver  sort  begun  their  devotions  where  they  were  sitting,  undisturb- 
ed and  unnoticed  by  those  around  them  who  were  otherwise  employ- 
ed. The  prayers  last  about  ten  minutes;,  they  are  not  uttered  aloud, 
but  generally  in  a low  voice,  sometimes  with  only  a motion  of  the  lips  ; 
and  whether  performed  in  the  public  street  or  in  a room,  attract  no  at- 
tention from  the  by-standers.  Of  more  than  a hnndred  of  the  guards 
in  the  gallery  of  the  vizier’s  mansion  at  Tepellene,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  were  seen  at  prayers.  The  Albanians  are  not  reckoned  strict 
Mahommedans;  but  no  Turk,  however  irreligious  himself,  ever  dis- 
turbs the  dfevotion  of  others. 

It  was  then  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  and  the  travellers,  during  the 
night,  were  annoyed  with  the  perpetual  noise  of  the  carousal  kept  up 
in  the  gallery;  and  by  the  drum,  and  the  occasional  voice  of  the  Mih 
ezzin. 

Just  at  this  season,  Ramazani’s  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain ; 

But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 

Revol  and  foast  assumed  the  rule  again. 

Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 

The  vacant  gallery  now  seemed  made  in  vain, 

Bnt  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 

And  page  and  slave,  anon,  were  passing  out  and  in. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Audience  appointed  with  AH  Pashaw — Description  of  <he  Vizier’s 
Person — an  audience  with  the  Vizier  of  the  Morea, 

The  progress  of  no  other  poet’s  mind  can  be  so  clearly  traced  to 
personal  experience,  as  that  of  Byron’s.  The  minute  details  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold  are  the  observations  of  an  acute  traveller. 
Had  they  been  given  in  prose,  they  could  not  have  been  less  imbued 
with  fiction.  From  this  fidelity  they  possess  a value  equal  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  poetry,  and  insure  for  themselves  an  interest  as  lasting  as 
it  is  intense.  When  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
have  been  changed  by  time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  society,  the  scenery 
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and  the  mountains  will  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Byron’s 
descriptions. 

The  day  after  the  travellers  arrived  at  Tepellene  was  fixed  by  the 
vizier  for  their  first  audience;  aad>  about  noon,  the  time  appointed,  an 
officer  of  the  palace  with  a white  wand  announced  to  them  that  his 
highness  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  accordingly  they  proceeded 
from  their  own  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  vizier, 
and  attended  by  their  own  dragoman.  The  usher  of  the  white  rod  led 
the  way,  and  concucted  them  through  a suite  of  mernly-furnished  apart- 
ments to  the  presence-chamber.  Ali,  when  they  entered,  was  standing, 
a courtesy  of  marked  distinction  from  a Turk.  As  they  advanced  to- 
wards him,  he  seated  himself,  and  requested  them  to  sit  near  him.  The 
room  was  spacious  and  handsomely  fitted  up,  surrounded  by  that  spe- 
cies of  cantinued  sofa  which  the  uyholsterers  call  a divan,  covered 
with  richly  embroidered  velvet : in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a large 
marble  basin,  in  which  a fountain  was  playing. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion  where  a spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a gentle  freshness  fling, 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

Ali  reclined — a man  of  war  and  woes. 

Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 

While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged,  venerable  face, 

The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary,  lengthening  beard, 

111  suits  the  passions  that  belong  to  youth ; 

Love  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averr’d ; 

So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 

But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 

Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  marked  him  with  a tiger’s  tooth; 

Blood  follows  blood,  and  through  this  mortal  span, 

In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began* 

When  this  was  written  Ali  Pashaw  was  still  living ; but  the  prediction 
which  it  implies  was  soon  after  verified,  and  he  closed  his  stern  and  en- 
ergetic life  with  a catastrophe  worthy  of  its  guilt  and  bravery.  He 
voluntarily  perished  by  firing  a powder  magazine,  when  surrounded, 
beyond  all  chance  of  escape,  b}  the  troops  of  the  sultan  his  master, 
whose  authority  he  had  long  condemned. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  him  at  this  audience  as  a short,  fat  man, 
about  five  feet  and  five  inches  in  height ; with  a very  pleasing  face,  fair 
and  round ; and  blue,  fair  eyes  not  settled  into  a Turkish  gravity.  His 
beard  was  long  and  hoary,  and  such  a one  as  any  other  Turk  would 
have  been  proud  of ; nevertheless,  he,  who  was  more  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  his  guests  than  himself,  neither  gazed  at  it,  smelt  it,  nor 
stroked  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  countrymen,  when  they  seek 
to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  conversation.  He  was  not  dressed  with  the 
usual  magnificence  of  dignitaries  of  his  degree,  except  his  high  turban, 
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composed  of  many  small  rolls,  was  ef  golden  muslin,  and  his  ataghan 
studded  with  diamonds. 

He  was  civil  and  urbane  in  the  entertainment  of  his  guosts,  and  re- 
quested them  to  consider  themselves  as  his  children.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  he  told  Lord  Byron,  that  he  discovered  his  noble  blood  by  the 
smallness  of  his  hands  and  ears — a remark  which  has  become*proverbi- 
al,  and  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  without  truth  in  the  evidence  of  pedi- 
gree. 

The  ceremonies  on  such  visits  are  similar  all  over  Turkey,  among 
personages  of  the  same  rank ; and  as  Lord  Byron  has  not  described 
in  verse  the  details  of  all  that  took  place  with  him,  it  will  not  be  alto- 
gether obtrusive  here  to  recapitulate  what  happened  to  myself  during 
a visit  to  Yelhi  Bashaw,  the  son  of  Ali : he  was  then  vizier  of  the  Mo- 
rea,  and  residing  at  Tripolizza. 

In  the  afternoon,  about  four  ’clock,  I set  out  for  the  seraglio  with 
Dr.  Teriano,  the  vizier’s  physician,  and  the  vizier’s  Italian  secretary. 
The  gate  of  the  palace  was  not  unlike  the  entrance  to  some  of  the  closes 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  court  within  reminded  me  of  fSmithfield,  in  Lon- 
don ; but  it  was  not  surronuded  by  such  lofty  buildings,  nor  in  any  de- 
gree of  comparison  so  well  constructed.  We  ascended  a ruinous  stair- 
case, which  led  to  an  open  gallery,  where  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
vizier’s  Albanian  guard?  were  lounging.  In  an  antichamber,  which 
opened  from  the  gallery,  a number  of  officers  were  smoking,  and  in  the 

iddle,  on  the  floor,  two  old  Turks  were  seriously  engaged  atcliGss. 

My  name  being  sent  in  to  the  vizier,  a guard  of  ceremony  was  called, 
and  after  they  had  arranged  themselves  in  the  presence-chamber,  I was 
admitted.  The  doctor  and  the  secretary  having,  in  the  mean  time,  ta- 
ken off  their  shoes,  accompanied  me  in  to  act  as  interpreters. 

The  presence-chamber  was  about  forty  feet  square,  showy  and  hand- 
some : round  the  walls  were  placed  sofas,  which  from  being  covered 
with  scarlet,  reminded  me  of  the  woolsacks  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  elevated  on  a crimson  velvet  cushion, 
sat  the  vizier, wrapped  in  asuperb’pelisse : on  his  head  was  a vast  turban, 
in  his  belt  a dagger,  incrusted  with  jewels,  and  on  the  little  finger  of  his 
right  hand  he  wore  a solitaire  as  large  as  the  knob  on  the  stopper  of  a 
vinegar-cruet,  and  which  was  said  to  have  cost  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a string  of  small  coral 
beads,  a comboloio  which  he  twisted  backwards  and  forwards  during 
tire  greater  part  of  the  visit.  On  the  sofa  beside  him  lay  a pair  of  rich- 
ly-ornamented London-made  pistols.  At  ‘some  distance,  on  the  same 
sofa,  but  not  a cushion,  sat  Memet,  the  Pashaw  of  Napoli  Romania, 
whose  son  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  vizier’s  daughter.  On  the 
floor,  at  the  foot  of  this  pashaw,  and  opposite  to  the  vizier,  a secretary 
was  writing  despatches.  These  were  the  only  persons  in  the  room  who 
had  the  honour  of  being  seated  ; for,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  this 
viceregal  court,  those  who  received  the  vizier’s  pay  were  not  allowed  to 
sit  down  in  his  presence. 
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On  my  entrance,  his  highness  motioned  to  ine  to  sit  beside  him,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  interpreters  began  with  some  commonplace 
courtly  insignificancies,  as  a prelude  to  more  interesting  conversation. 
In  his  manners  I found  him  free  and  affable,  with  a considerable  tinc- 
ture of  humour  and  drollery.  Among  other  questions,  he  inquired  if  I 
had  a Wife  ; and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied  to  me  him- 
self in  Italian,  that  I was  a happy  man,  for  he  found  his  very  trouble- 
some : considering  their  probable  number,  this  was  not  unlikely. — 
Pipes  and  coffee  were  in  the  mean  time  served.  The  pipe  presented 
to  the  vizier  was  at  least  twelve  feet  long ; the  mouth-piece  was  form- 
ed of  a single  block  of  Amber,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cucamber 
and  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  a broad  hoop  of  gold,  decorated  with 
jewels.  While  the  pipes  and  coffee  were  distributing,  a musical  clock, 
which  stood  in  a niche,  began  to  play,  and  continued  doing  so  until  this 
ceremony  was  over.  The  coffee  was  literally  a drop  of  dregs  in  a 
very  small  China  cup,  placed  in  a socket.  His  highness  was  served 
with  his  coffee  by  Pashaw  Bey,  his  generalissimo,  a giant,  with  the 
tall  crown  of  a dun-coloured  beaver-hat  on  his  head.  In  returning  the 
cup  to  him,  the  vizier  elegantly  eructed  in  his  face.  After  the  regale 
of  the  pipes  and  coffee,  the  attendants  withdrew,  and  his  highness  be- 
gan a kind  of  political  discussion,  in  which,  though  making  use  of  an 
interpreter,  he  managed  to  convey  his  questions  with  delicacy  -and  ad- 
dress. 

On  my  rising  to  retire,  his  highness  informed  me,  with  more  polite 
condescension  than  a Christian  of  a thousandth  part  of  his  authority 
would  have  done,  that  during  my  stay  at  Tripolizza  horses  were  at  my 
command,  and  guards  who  would  accompany  me  to  any  part  of  the 
country  I might  choose  to  visit. 

Next  morning  he  sent  a complimentary  message,  importing  that  he 
had  ordered  dinner  to  be  prepared  at  the  doctor’s  for  me  and  two  of 
his  officers.  The  two  officers  were  lively  fellows ; one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular seemed  to  have  acquired,  by  instinct,  a large  share  of  the  ease 
and  politeness  of  Christendom.  The  dinner  surpassed  all  count  and 
reckoning  ; dish  followed  dish,  till  I began  to  fancy  that  the  cook 
either  expected  I would  honour  his  highness’s  entertainment  as  Csesar 
did  the  supper  of  Cicero,  or  supposed  that  the  party  were  not  finite  be- 
ings. During  the  course  of  this  amazing  service,  the  principal  singers 
and  musicians  of  the  seraglio  arrived,  and  sung  and  played  several  pie- 
ces of  very  sweet  Turkish  music.  Among  others  was  a song  composed 
by  the  late  unfortunate  sultan  8elim,  the  air  of  which  was  pleasingly 
simple  and  pathetic.  I had  heard  of  the  sultan’s  poetry  before,  a small 
collection  of  which  had  been  printed.  It  is  said  to  be  interesting  and 
tender,  consisting  chiefly  of  little  sonnets,  written  after  he  was  deposed; 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  tranquality  of  his  retirement  with  the  perils 
and  anxieties  of  his  former  grandeur.  After  the  songs,  the  servants  of 
the  officers,  who  were  Albanians,  danced  a Macedonian  reel,  in  which 
they  exhibited  several  furious  specimens  of  Highland  agility.  The  of- 
ficers then  took  their  leave,  and  I went  to  bed,  equally  gratified  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  vizier  and  the  incidents  of  the  entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  effect  of  Ali  Pashaw's  character  on  Lord  Byron — Sketch  of  the 
Career  of  Ali,  and  the  Perseverance  icith  which  he  pursued  the 
Objects  of  his  ambition. 

Although  many  traits  and  lineaments  of  Lord  Byron’s  pwn  character 
may  be  traced  in  the  portraits  of  his  heroes,  I have  yet  ofton  thought 
that  Ali  Pashaw  was  the  model  from  which  he  drew  several  of  their 
most  remarkable  features;  and  on  this  account  it  maybe  expedient  to 
give  a sketch  of  that  bold  and  stern  personage  ; — if  I am  correct  in  my 
conjecture — and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  when  the  picture  is 
before  him — it  would  be  a great  defect,  according  to  the  plan  of  this 
work,  not  to  do  so. 

Ali  Pashaw  was  born  at  Tepellene,  about  the  year  1750.  His  father 
was  a Pashaw  of  two  tails,  but  possessed  of  little  influence.  At  his 
death,  Ali  succeeded  to  no  inheritance  but  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born;  and  it  was  his  boast,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  that  he  be- 
gan his  fortune  with  sixty  paras,  [about  eighteen  pence  sterling,]  and 
a musket.  At  that  time  the  country  was  much  infested  with  cattle- 
stealers,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  neighboring  villages  were  of- 
ten plundered, 

Ali  collected  a few  followers  from  among  the  retainers  of  his  father, 
and  made  himself  master  of  one  village,  then  of  another,  amassed  mo- 
ney, increased  his  power,  and  at  last  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  Albanians,  whom  he  paid  by  plunder;  tor  he  was 
then  only  a great  robber — the  Rob  Roy  of  Albania : in  a word,  one  of 
{hose  independent  freebooters  who  divide  among  thems  Ives  so  much 
of  the  riches  and  revenues  of  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

In  following  up  this  career,  he  met  with  many  adventures  and  rever- 
ses, but  his  course  was  still  onwards,  and  uniformly  distinguished  by 
enterprise  and  cruelty.  His  enemies  expected  no  metcy  when  van- 
quished in  the  field ; and  when  acciddentlly  seized  in  private,  they 
were  treated  with  equal  rigour.  It  is  reported  that  he  even  roasted 
alive  on  spits  some  of  his  most  distinguished  adversaries. 

When  he  had  collected  money  enough,  he  bought  a pashalic ; and 
being  invested  with  that  dignity,  be  became  still  more  eager  to  enla  rge 
his  possessions.  He  continued  in  constant  war  with  the  neighboring 
pashaws;  and  cultivating,  by  adroit  agents,  the  most  influential  inter- 
est at  Constantinople,  he  finally  obtained  possession  of  Joannina,  and 
was  confirmed  pashaw  of  the  territory  attached  to  it,  by  an  imperial  fir- 
man. He  then  went  to  war  wiih  the  pashaws  of  Area,  of  Delviho,  and 
of  Ocrida,  whom  he  subdued,  together  with  that  of  Triccala,  and  es- 
tablished a predominant  influence  over  the  Agas  of  Thessaly.  The 
Pashaw  of  Vallona  he  poisoned  in  a bath  at  Sophia;  and  strengthened 
his  power  by  marrying  his  two  sons,  Mouctar  and  Velhi,  to  the 
daughters  of  the  successor  and  brother  of  the  man  whom  he  had  mur- 
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dered.  In  tho  bride  of  Abydo-s,  Lord  Byron  describes  the  assassina- 
tion, but  applies  it  to  another  party, 

Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up, 

But  little  deemed  a brother’s  wrath, 

To  quench  his  thirst  in  such  a cup : 

The  bowl  a bribed  attendant  bore — 

He  drunk  one  draught,  nor  needed  more. 

During  the  progress  of  his  fortunes,  he  had  been  more  than  once 
called  upon  to  furnish  his  quota  of  troops  to  the  imperial  armies,  and 
had  served  at  their  head  with  distinction  against  the  Russians.  He 
knew  his  countrymen1,  however,  too  well  ever  to  trust  himself  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  reported  that  ho  had  frequently  been  offered  some 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire,  but  he  always  declined  them  and 
sought  for  power  only  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  region.  Sto- 
ries of  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  he  counteracted  several  ma- 
chinations to  procure  his  head,  were  current  and  popular  throughout 
the  country,  and  among  the  Greeks  in  general  he  was  certainly  regard- 
ed as  only  inferior  to  the  grand  vizier  himself.  But  though  distrusting 
and  distrusted,  he  always  in  the  field  fought  for  the  sultan  with  great 
bravery,  particularly  against  the  famous  rebel  Peswan  Oglon.  On  his 
return  from  the  war  in  1798,  he  was,  in  consequence,  made  a pashaw  of 
three  tails,  or  vizier,  and  was  more  than  once  offered  the  ultimate  dig- 
nity of  grand  vizier,  but  he  still  declined  all  the  honours  of  the  ^netro- 
polis.  Tho  object  of  his  ambition  was  not  temporary  power,  but  to 
found  a kingdom. 

He  procured,  however,  pashalics  for  his  two  sons,  the  younger  of 
whom,  Yelhi,  saved  sufficient  money  in  his  first  government  to  buy  the  • 
pashalic  of  Morea,  with  the  dignity  of  vizier,  for  which  he  paid  seven- 
ty-five thousand  pounds  sterling.  His  oldest  son,  Mouctar,  was  of  a 
more  warlike  turn,  with  less  ambition  than  his  brother.  At  the  epoch 
of  which  I am  speaking,  he  suppled  his  father’s  place,  at  the  head  of 
the  Albanians,  in  the  armies  of  the  sultan,  in  which  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaign  of  1S09,  against  the  Russians. 

The  difficulties  which  Ali  Pashaw  ha,d  to  encounter  in  establishing 
his  ascendency,  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  opposition  he  met  with 
from  neighbouring  pashaws  as  from  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
country  ©f  which  he  was  determined  to  make  himself  master.  Many  of 
the  plains  and  valleys  which  composed  his  dominions  were  occupied  by 
inhabitants  who  had  been  always  in  rebellion,  and  were  never  entirely 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  such  as  the  Chiraeriotes,  the  Sulliotes,  and 
the  nations  living  among  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Besides  this,  the  woods  and  hills  of  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions were  in  a great  degree  possessed  by  formidable  bands  of  robbers, 
who,  recruited  and  protected  by  the  villages,  and  commanded  by  chiefs 
as  brave  and  as  enterprising  as  himself,  laid  extensive  tracts  under  con- 
tribution, burning  and  plundering  regardless  of  his  jurisdiction.  A- 
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gainst  these  he  proceeded  with  the  mest  iron  severity  ; they  were  burn- 
ed, hanged,  beheaded  and  impaled,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  until 
they  were  either  exterminated  or  expelled. 

A short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Byron  at  Joannina,  a large 
body  of  insurgents  who  infested  the  mountains  between  that  city  and 
Triccala,  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  Moucter  Pashaw,  who  cut  to 
pieces  a hundred  of  them  on  the  spot.  These  robbers  had  been  headed 
by  a Greek  priest,  who,  after  the  defeat,  went  to  Constantinople  and 
procured  a firman  of  protection,  with  which  he  ventured  to  return  to 
Joannina,  where  the  vizier  invited  him  to  a conference,  and  made  him 
a prisoner.  In  deference  to  the  firman,  Ali  confined  him  in  prison,  but 
used  him  well  until  a messenger  could  bring  from  Constantinople  a per- 
mission from  the  Porte  to  authorize  him  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  the 
rebel. — It  was  the  arm  of  this  man  which  Byron  beheld  suspended  from 
the  bough  on  entering  Joannina. 

By  these  vigorous  measures,  Ali  Pashaw  rendered  the  greater  part  of 
Albania  and  the  contiguous  districts  safely  accessible,  which  were  be- 
fore overrun  by  bandits  and  freebooters ; and  consequently,  by  opening 
the  country  to  merchants,  and  securing  their  persons  and  goods,  not 
only  increased  his  own  revenues,  but  improved  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  built  bridges  over  the  rivers,  raised  causeways  over  the  mar- 
shes, opened  roads,  adorned  the  country  and  the  towns  with  new  build- 
ings, and  by  many  salutary  regulations,  acted  the  part  of  a just,  though 
a merciless,  prince. 

In  private  life  he  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the  same  unmitigated 
cruelty,  but  he  afforded  many  examples  of  strong  affection.  The  wife 
of  his  son  Mouctar  was  a great  favourite  with  the  old  man.  Upon  pay- 
ing her  a visit  one  morning,  he  found  her  in  tears.  He  questioned  her 
several  times  as  to  the  cause  of  her  grief ; she  ajU  last  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledged that  it  arose  from  the  diminution  of  her  husband’s  regard. 
He  inquired  if  she  thought  he  paid  attention  to  other  women ; the  reply 
was  in  the  affirmative  ; and  she  related  that  a lady  of  the  name  of  Phrc- 
syne,  the  wife  of  a rich  Jew,  had  beguiled  her  of  her  husband’s  love ; 
for  she  had  seen  at  the  bath,  upon  the  finger  of  Phrosyne,  a rich  ring, 
which  had  belonged  to  Mouctar,  and  which  she  had  often  in  vain  en- 
treated him  to  give  to  her.  Ali  immediately  ordered  the  lady  to  be 
seized,  and  to  be  tied  up  in  a sack,  and  cast  into  the  lake.  Various  ver- 
sions of  this  tragical  tale  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
fate  of  Phrosyne  is  embodied  in  a ballad  of  touching  pathos  and  melody. 

That  the  character  of  this  intrepid  and  ruthless  warrior  made  a deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Byron  cannot  be  questioned.  The  scenes 
in  which  he  acted  were,  as  the  poet  traversed  the  country,  every  where- 
around  him ; and  his  achievements,  bloody,  dark,  and  brave,  had  be- 
come themes  of  song  and  admiration- 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

Leave  Joannina  for  Prevesa—Land  at  Fanari — Albania — Byron* s 
Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

'[  Having  gratified  their  curiosity  with  an  inspection  of  every  object  of 
interest  at  Tepellene,  the  travellers  returned  to  Joannina,  where  they 
again  resided  several  days,  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  On  the  3d  of  November  they  bade  it  adieu  and  returned  to 
Salona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta;  where,  in  consequence  of  hearing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carnia  were  up  in  arms,  that  numerous  bands  of  robbers 
had  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Ziccola  and  Agrapha,  and  had 
made  their  appearance  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  by  water  to  Prevesa,  and  having  presented  an  order  which  they 
had  received  from  Ali  Pashaw,  for  the  use  of  his  galliot,  she  was  im- 
mediately fitted  out  to  convey  them.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  they  suf- 
fered a great  deal  of  alarm,  ran  some  risk,  and  were  obliged  to  land  on 
the  mainland  of  Albania  in  a bay  called  Fanari,  contiguous  to  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Sulli.  There  they  procured  horses,  and  rode  to  Vo- 
londorako,  a town  belonging  to  the  vizier,  by  the  primate  of  which  and 
his  highness’s  garrison  they  were  received  with  all  imaginable  civility. 
Having  passed  the  night  there,  they  departed  in  the  morning,  which, 
proving  bright  and  beautiful,  afforded  them  interesting  views  of  th® 
steep  romantic  environs  of  Sulli. 

Land  of  Albania,  where  Isander  rose, 

Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 

And  he  his  namesake  whose  oft  baffled  foes 
Shrank  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise ; 

Land  of  Albania  I let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 

The  cross  decends,  thy  minarets  arise, 

And  the  pale  crescent  sparkless  in  the  glen, 

Through  many  a cypress  grove  within  each  city’s  ken. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Albania — the  Arnaouts  or  Albanese — Lord  By- 
ron says  they  reminded  him  strongly  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
whom  they  undoubtedly  resemble  in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing. “ The  very  mountains  seemed  Caledonian  with  a kinder  climate. 
The  kilt,  though  white,  the  spare  active  form,  their  dialect,  Celtic  in 
its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No 
nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the  Al- 
hanese  ; the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as 
Moslems,  and  in  fact  they  are  a mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes  neith- 
er. Their  habits  are  predatory : all  are  armed,  and  the  red  shawled 
Arnaouts,  the  Montenegrins,  Chimeriotes,  and  Gedges,  are  treacherous; 
the  others  differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  character.  As 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I can  speak  favourably,  I was  at- 
tended by  two,  an  infidel  and  a Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and 
every  other  part  of  Turkey  which  came  within  my  observations,  and 
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more  faithful  in  peril  and  indefatigable  in  service  are  uo  whereto  be 
found.  The  infidel  was  named  Basilius,  the  Moslem  Dervish  Tahiri ; 
tlje  former  a man  of  middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own.  Basili 
Was  strictly  charged  by  Ali  Pash  aw  in  person  to  attend  us,  and  Der- 
vish was  one  out  of  fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  the  forests  of 
Arcanania,  to  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  and  onward  to  Missolonghi. 
There  I took  him  into  my  own  service,  and  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
pent it  till  the  moment  of  my  departure. 

“ When  in  1810,  after  my  friend,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  left  me  for  England, 
I was  seized  with  a severe  fever  in  the  Morea,  these  men  saved  my 
life  by  frightening  away  my  physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened 
to  cut  iff  was  not  cured  within  a given  time.  To  this  consolatory  as- 
surance of  posthumous  retribution,  and  a resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Ro- 
manelli’s  prescriptions,  I attributed  my  recovery.  I had  left  my  last 
remaining  English  servant  at  Athens ; my  dragoman  was  as  ill  as  my- 
self, and  my  poor  Arnaouts  nursed  me  with  an  attention  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  civilization. 

•‘They  had  a variety  of  adventures,  for  the  Moslem,  Dervish,  being 
a remarkably  handsome  man, was  always  squabbling  with  the  husbands 
of  Athens ; insomuch  that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me  a visit 
of  remonstrance  at  the  convent,  on  the  subject  of  his  having  taken  a 
woman  to  the  bath — whomhe  had  lawfully  bought,  however — a thing 
quite  contrary  to  etiquette. 

“ Basili  also  was  extremely  gallant  among  his  own  persuasion,  and 
had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  church,  mixed  with  the  highest  con- 
tempt of  churchmen,  whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a most  hetero- 
dox manner.  Yet  he  never  passed  a church  without  crossing  himself ; 
and  I remember  the  risk  he  ran  on  entering  St.  Sophia,  in  Stamboul, 
because  it  had  once  been  a place  of  his  worship.  On  remonstratfng 
with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he  invariably  answered, 
‘Our  church  is  holy,  our  priests  are  thieves  and  then  he  crossed  him- 
self as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  first  papas  who  refused  to  as- 
sist him  in  any  required  operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  neces- 
sary where  a priest  had  any  influence  with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  his  viU 
lage.  Indeed,  a more  abandoned  race  of  miscreants  cannot  exist,  than 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

“ When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  my  Albanians  were 
summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Basili  took  his  with  an  awkward 
show  of  regret  at  my  intended  departure,  and  marched  away  to  his 
quarters  with  his  bag  of  piastres.  I sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time 
he  was  not  to  be  found;  at  last  he  entered  just  as  Signor  Logotheti, 
father  to  the  ci-devant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other  of  my 
Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a visit.  Dervish  took  the  money,  but 
on  a sudden  dashed  it  on  the  ground  ; and  clasping  his  hands,  which 
he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out  of  the  room  weeping  bitterly. — 
From  that  moment  to  the  hour  of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his 
lamentations,  and  all  our  efforts  to  console  him  only  produced  this 
answer,  * He  leaves  me.’  Signor  Logotheti,  who  never  wept  before 
for  any  thing  less  than  the  loss  of  a paras  melted  ; the  padre  of  the  con- 
vent, my  attendants,  my  visitors,  and  I verily  believe  that  even  Sterne's 
foolish  fat  scullion  would  have  left  her  fish-kettle  to  sympathize  with 
the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  barbarian. 

‘ For  my  part,  when  I remembered  that  a short  time  before  my  de* 
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parture  from  England,  a noble  andpnost  intimate  associate  had  excus- 
ed himself  from  taking1  leave  of  me,  because  he  had  to  attend  a relation 
‘ to  a milliner’s,’  I felt  no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present 
occurrence  and  the  past  recollection. 

“The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation,  but  the  moun- 
taineers) have  a fine  cast  of  countenance;  and  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men I have  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in  features,  we  saw  levelling  the 
road  broken  down  *oy  the  torrents  between  Delvinaki  and  Libokavo. 
Their  manner  of  walking  is  truly  theatrical,  but  this  strut  is  probably 
the  effect  of  the  capote  or  cloak  depending  from  one  shoulder.  Their 
long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their  courage  in  desultory 
warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though  they  have  some  cavalry  among 
the  Gedges,  I never  saw  a good  arnaout  horseman,  but  on  foot  they  are 
never  to  be  subdued P 

The  travellers,  having  left  Volondorako  proceeded  southward  till 
they  came  near  to  the  seaside,  and  passing  along  the  shore,  under  a 
castle  belonging  to  Aii  Pashaw,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  a steep  rock, 
they  at  last  reached  Nicopolis  again,  the  ruins  of  which  they  revi- 
sited. 

On  their  arrival  at  Prevesa,  they  had  no  choice  left  but  that  of  cross- 
Carnia ; and  the  country  being,  as  already  mentioned,  overrun 
with  robbers,  they  provided  themselves  with  a guard  of  37  soldiers,  and 
procured  another  galliot  to  take  them  down  the  gulf  of  Arta,  to  the 
place  whence  they  were  to  commence  their  land  journey. 

Having  embarked,  they  continued  sailing  with  very  little  wind  until 
they  reached  the  fortress  of  Yonitza,  where  they  waited  all  night  for 
the  fresher., :ig  of  the  morning  breeze,  with  which  they  again  set  sail, 
and  about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Utraikee. 

At  this  place  there  was  only  a custom-house  and  a barrack  for  troops 
close  to  each  other,  and  surrounded  except  towards  the  water,  by  a 
high  wall.  In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and  preparations 
made  for  feeding  their  Albanian  guards ; a goat  was  killed  and  roasted 
whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled  in  the  yard,  around  which  the  sol- 
diers seated  themselves  in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  great- 
er part  of  them  assembled  at  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and,  while  the 
travellers  were  themselves  with  the  elders  of  the  party  seated  on  the 
ground,  danced  around  the  blaze  to  their  own  songs,  with  < stonishing 
Highland  energy. 

Childe  Harold  at  a little  distance  stood, 

And  view’d,  but  not  displeas’d,  the  revelry, 

Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude; 

In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent  glee ; 

And  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam’d, 

Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 

The  long  w ild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd, 

While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sung,  half  scream’d. 
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“ I talk  not  of  mercy,  1 talk  no-t  of  fear; 

He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  vizier : 
Since  the  days  of  onr  prophet,  the  crescent  ne’er  saw 
A chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

heave  TJtrailccc — Dangerous  ' pass  in  the  woods — Customs — Quarrel 
between  the  Guards  and  the  Primate  of  the  Village — Makala — 
Gouri — Missolonghi — Parnassus. 

Having  spent  the  night  at  Utraikee,  Byron  and  his  friend  continued 
their  journey  southward.  The  reports  of  the  state  of  the  country  in- 
duced them  to  take  ten  additional  soldiers  with  them,  as  their  road  f<Jr 
the  first  two  hours  lay  through  dangerous  passes  in  the  fore's*.  On  apr 
preaching  these  places,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  party  walked  briskly  on 
before,  and  when  they  had  gpne  through  the  pass  halted  until  the  tra- 
vellers came  up.  In  the  wodds,  two  or  three  green  spots  were  disco- 
vered on  the  road-side,  and  on  them  Turkish  tombstones,  generally  un- 
der a clump  of  trees,  and  near  a well  or  fountain. 

When  they  had  passed  the  forest  they  reached  an  open  country, 
whence  they  sent  back  the  ten  men  whom  they  had  brought  from  Utrai- 
keo.  They  then  passed  on  to  a village  called  Catoona,  where  they  ar- 
rived by  noon.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  proceeded  farther  that 
day,  but  their  progress  was  interrupted  by  an  affair  between  an  Albani- 
an guard  and  the  primate  of  the  village.  As  they  were  looking  about, 
while  horses  were  collecting  to  carry  their  luggage,  one  of  the  soldiers 
drew  his  sword  at  the  primate,  the  head  Greek  magistrate  ; guns  were 
cocked,  and  in  an  instant,  before  either  Lord  Byron  or  Mr.  Hobhouse 
could  stop  the  affray,  the  primate,  throwing  off  his  shoes  and  cloak, 
fled  so  precipitately  that  he  rolled  down  the  hill  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder.  It  was  a long  time  before  they  could  pe.isuade  him  to  return 
to  his  house,  where  they  lodged,  and  when  he  did  return  he  remarked 
that  he  cared  comparatively  little  about  his  shoulder  to  the  loss  of  a 
purse  with  fifteen  sequins,  which  dropped  out  of  his  pocket  during  the 
tumble.  The  hint  was  understood. 

Catoona  is  inhabited  by  Greeks  only,  and  is  a rural,  well-built  vil- 
lage. The  primate’s  house  was  neatly  fitted  up  with  sofas.  Upon  a 
knoll,  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  stood  a schoolhouse,  and  from  that 
spot  the  view  was  very  extensive.  To  the  west  are  lofty  mountains, 
.ranging  from  north  to  south,  near  the  coast ; to  the  east  a grand  ro- 
mantic prospect  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  foreground  a green  valley, 
with  a considerable  river  winding  through  a long  line  of  country. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  at  Catoona,  and  in 
consequence  were  detained  till  past  eleven  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
and  only  travelled  four  hours  that  day  to  Makala,  a well-built  stone  vil- 
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lage,  containing  about  forty  houses  distinct  from  each  other,  and  inha- 
bited by  Greeks,  who  were  a little  above  the  condition  of  peasants,  be- 
ing engaged  in  pasturage  and  a small  wool-trade. 

The  travellers  were  now  in  Carnia,  where  they  found  the  inhabitants 
much  better  lodged  than  in  the  Albanian  villages.  The  house  in  which 
they  slept  in  this  place  resembled  those  old  mansions  which  are  met 
with  in  the  bottom  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  Two  green  courts,  one 
before  and  the  other  behind,  were  attached  to  it,  and  the  whole  were  sur- 
rounded by  a high  and  thick  wall,  which  shut  out  the  prospect,  but  was 
necessary  in  a country  so  frequently  overrun  by  strong  bands  of  free- 
booters. 

From  Makalathey  proceeded  through  the  woods,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  journey  passed  three  newmade  graves,  which  the  Albanians 
pointing  at  as  they  rode  by,  said  they  were  “ robbers.”  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  they  had  a distant  view  of  the  large  town  of  Vraikore, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro,  but  they  did  not  approach  it,  crossing 
the  river  by  a ferry  to  the  village  of  Gouria,  where  they  passed  the 
night. 

Heaving  that  place  in  the  morning,  they  took  an  easterly  direction, 
and  continued  to  ride  across  a plain  of  cornfields,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river,  in  a rich  country ; sometimes  over  stone  causeways,  and  be- 
tween the  hedges  of  gardens  and  olive-groves,  until  they  were  stop- 
ped by  the  sea.  This  was  that  fruitful  region  formerly  called  Parache- 
loitis,  which,  according  to  classic  allegory,  was  drained  pr  torn  from 
the  river  Aschelous,  by  the  perseverance  of  Hercules,  and  presented 
by  him  for  a nuptial  present  to  the  daughter  of  Oeneus.  } 

The  water  at  which  they  had  now  arrived  was  rather  a salt-marsh 
than  the  sea,  a shallow  bay  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Hepanto  into  the  land  for  several  miles.  Having  dismissed  their  hor- 
ses, they  passed  over  in  boats  to  Natolico,  a town  which  stood  in  the 
water.  Here  they  fell  in  with  a hospitable  Jew,  who  made  himself  re- 
membered by  saying  that  he  was  honoured  in  their  having  partaken  of 
his  little  misery. 

Natolico,  where  they  staid  for  the  night,  was  a well-built  town ; the 
houses  of  timber,  chiefly  of  two  stories,  and  about  six  hundred  in  num- 
ber. Having  sent  on  their  baggpge  in  boats,  they  proceeded  themselves 
to  the  town  of  Missolongbi,  so  celebrated  since  as  having  suffered 
greatly  during  the  recent  rebellion  of  the  Greeks,  but  more  particularly 
«s  the  place  where  Lord  Byron  died. 

Missolonghi  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  salt-marsh  or  shallow, 
along  the  north-coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  nearly  opposite  to  Patras. 
It  is  a dull,  and  I should  think  an  unwholesome  place.  The  marsh,  for 
miles  on  each  side,  has  only  from  a loot  to  two  feet  of  water  on  it,  but 
there  is  a channel  for  boats  marked  out  by  perches.  When  I was  there 
the  weather  was  extremely  wet,  and  I had  no  other  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  character  of  the  adjacent  country  than  during  the  intervals 
of  the  showers.  It  was  green  and  pastoral,  with  a short  skirt  ofculti- 
y^ifon  along  the  bottom  of  the  hills. 

Abrupt  and  rapid  as  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  journey  through  Al- 
bania been,  it  is  evident  from  the  novelty  of  its  circumstances  that 
it  could  no\  Jterformesd  without  leaving  deep  impressions  on  the  sus- 
ceptible mind  vOJ^ie  Poet*  It  is  impossible,  I think,  not  to  allow  that 
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far  more  of  the  wildness  and  romantic  gloom  ofhis  imagination  was 
derived  from  the  incidents  of  this  tour,  than  from  all  the  previous  expe- 
rience of  his  life.  The  scenes  he  visited,  the  characters  with  whom  he 
became  familiar,  and  above  all,  the  chartered  feelings,  passions,  and 
principles  of  the  inhabitants,  were  greatly  calculated  to  supply  his  mind 
with  rure  and  vaJuablo  poetical  materials.  It  is  only  in  this  respect 
that  the  details  ofhis  travels  arc  interesting. — Considered  as  constituting 
a portion  of  the  education  of  his  genius,  they  are  highly  curious,  and 
serve  to  show  how  little,  after  all,  of  great  invention  is  requisite  to 
make  interesting  and  magnificent  poetry. 

From  Missolonghi  the  travellers  passed  over  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
Patras,  then  a rude,  half-ruined,  open  town  with  a fortress  on  the  top 
of  a hill ; and  on  the  4th  of  December,  in  the  afternoon,  they  proceed- 
ed towards  Corinth,  but  halted  at  Vostizza,  the  ancient  JEgium,  where 
they  obtained  their  first  view  of  Parnassus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  rising  high  above  the  other  peaks  of  that  hilly  region,  and  capped 
with  snow.  It  probably  was  during  this  first  visit  to  Vostizza  that  the 
address  to  Parnassus  was  suggested, 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus ! whom  I now  survey, 

Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a dreamer’s  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a lay, 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  ifl  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  string, 

Tho’  from  tby  heights  no  more  one  muse  will  wave  her  wing. 

Oft  have  I dream’ d of  thee  ! whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man’s  divinest  lore ; 

And  now  I view  thee,  ’tis  alas  ! with  shame 
* . That  I in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Vostizza — Battle  of  Lepanto — Parnassus — Livadia — Cave  of  Trophonius — 

The  Fountains  of  Oblivion  and  Memory — Cheer  onea-  Thebes — Athens. 

Vostizza  was  then  a considerable  town,  containing  between  three 
and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks.  It  stands  on  a rising 
ground  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  I say  stands, 
but  I know  not  if  it  has  survived  the  war.  The  scenery  around  it  will 
always  make  it  delightful,  while  the  associations  connected  with  the 
Achnian  league,  and  the  important  events  which  have  happened  ip  the 
vicinity,  will  ever  render  the  site  interesting.  The  battle  of  Lepanto, 
in  which  Cervantes  lost  his  hand,  was  fought  within  sight  of  it. 

What  a strange  thing  is  glory  ! Three  hundred  years  ago  all  Chris- 
tendom rang  with  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  yet  it  is  already  probable 
that  it  will  only  be  interesting  to  posterity  as  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
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«ne  of  the  private  soldiers  engaged  in  it.  This  is  certainly  no  very 
mournful  reflection  to  one  who  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  permanent 
fame,  but  that  which  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures of  mankind.  Military  transactions,  after  their  immediate  effects 
cease  to  be  felt,  are  little  productive  of  such  a result.  Not  that  I value 
military  virtues  the  less  by  being  of  this  opinion  ; on  the  contrary,  I 
am  the  more  convinced  of  their  excellence.  Burke  has  unguardedly 
said,  that  vice  loses  half  its  malignity  by  losing  its  grossness  ; but  pub- 
lic virtue  ceases  to  be  useful  when  it  sickens  at  the  calamities  ofneces- 
sary  war.  The  moment  that  nations  become  confident  of  security, 
they  give  way  to  corruption.  The  evils  and  dangers  of  war  seem  as 
requisite  for  the  preservation  of  public  morals  as  the  laws  themselves ; 
at  least  it  is  the  melancholy  moral  of  history,  that  when  nations  resolve 
to  be  peaceful  with  respect  to  their  neighbours,  they  begin  to  be  vicious 
with  respect  to  themselves.  But  to  return  to  the  travellers. 

On  the  14th  of  December  they  hired  a boat  with  fourteen  men  and 
ten  oars,  and  sailed  to  Salona;  thence  they  proceeded  to  Crisso,  and 
rode  on  to  Delphi,  asoending  the  mountain  on  horseback,  by  a steep, 
craggy  path  towards  the  north-east.  After  scaling  the  side  of  Par- 
nassus for  about  an  hour,  they  saw  vast  masses  of  rock,  and  fragments 
of  stone,  piled  in  a perilous  manner  above  them,  with  niches  and 
sepulchres,  and  relics,  and  remains  on  all  sides. 

They  visited  and  drank  of  Castalia,  and  the  prophetic  font,  Cassotis, 
but  still,  like  every  other  traveller,  they  were  disappointed.  Parnassus 
fs  an  emblem  of  the  fortune  that  attends  the  votaries  of  the  muses, 
harsh,  rugged,  and  barren.  The  woods  that  once  waved  on  Delphi's 
steep,  have  all  passed  away,  and  may  now  be  sought  in  vain. 

A few  traces  of  terraces  may  yet  be  discovered — here  and  there  the 
chump  of  a column,  and  niehes  for  receiving  votive  offerings  are  nu- 
merous among  the  cliffs,  but  it  is  a lone  and  dismal  place  ; Desolation 
sits  with  Silence,  and  Ruin  there  is  so  decayed  as  to  be  almost  Ob- 
livion. 

Parnassus  is  not  so  much  a single  mountain  as  the  loftiest  of  a range ; 
the  cloven  summit  appears  most  conspicuous  when  seen  from  the 
south.  The  northern  view  is,  however,  more  remarkable,  for  the  cleft 
is  less  distinguishable,  and  seven  lower  peaks  suggest,  in  contempla- 
tion with  the  summit,  the  fancy  of  so  many  seats  of  the  muses. — 
These  peaks,  nine  in  all,  are  the  first  of  the  hills  which  receive  the  ris- 
ing sun,  and  the  last  that  in  the  evening  part  with  his  light. 

From  Delphi  the  travellers  proceeded  towards  Livadia,  passing  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  the  confluence  of  the  three  roads  where  CEdipus 
slew  his  father,  an  event  with  its  hideous  train  of  fatalities  which  could 
not  be  recollected  by  Byron  on  the  spot,  even  after  tha  tales  of  guilt  he 
had  gathered  in  his  Albanian  journeys,  without  agitating  associations. 

At  Livadia  they  remained  the  greater  part  of  three  days,  during 
which  they  examined  with  more  than  ordinary  minuteness,  the  cave  of 
Tropbonius,  and  the  streams  of  the  tfercyna,  composed  of  the  mingled 
waters  of  the  two  fountains  of  Oblivion  and  Memory. 

From  Livadia,  after  visiting  the  battle-field  of  Chceronea  (the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,)  and  also  many  of  the  almost  innumerable  storied  and 
consecrated  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  travellers  proceeded  to 
Yhejbcs — a po.Or  town,  containing  about  five  hundred  wooden  houses. 
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with  two  shabby  mosques  and  four  humble  churches.  The  only  thing 
worthy  of  notice  in  it  is  a public  clock,  to  which  the  inhabitants  direct 
the  attention  of  strangers  as  proudly  as  if  it  were  indeed  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  There  they  still  affect  to  show  the  fountain  of  Dirce 
and  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindus.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  numberless  relics  of  the  famous  things  of  Greece,  which  every  hour, 
as  they  approached  towards  Athens,  lay  more  and  more  in  their  way. — 
Not  that  many  remarkable  objects  met  their  view,  yet  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity were  often  seen  though  many  of  them  were  probably  brought  far 
from  the  edifices  to  which  they  had  originally  belonged  : not  for  their 
beauty,  or  on  account  of  the  veneration  which  the  sight  of  them  inspired, 
but  because  they  would  burn  into  better  lime  than  the  coarser  rock  of 
the  hills.  Nevertheless,  abased  and  returned  into  rudeness  as  all  things 
were,  the  presence  of  Greece  was  felt,  and  Byron  could  not  resist  the 
inspirations  of  her  genius. 

Fair  Greece  ! sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 

Immortal ! though  no  more ; though  fallen,  great ; 

Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter’d  children  forth 
And  long-accustom’d  bondage  uncreate  ? 

Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilom  did  await, 

The  hopeless  warriors  of  a willing  doom, 

In  bleak  Thermopylae’s  sepulchral  strait : 

Oh  ! who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 

Leap  from  Eurotas’  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  and  after  they  had  left  The- 
bes, in  attaining  the  summit  of  a rriountain  over  which  their  road  lay, 
the  travellers  beheld  Athens  at  a distance,  rising  loftily,  crowned  with 
the  Acropolis  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  the  sea  beyond,  and  the  misty 
hills  ofEgina  blue  in  the  distance. 

On  a rugged  rock  rising  abruptly  on  the  right,  near  to  the  spot  where 
this  interesting  vista  first  opened,  they  beheld  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Phyle,  a fortress  which  commanded  one  of  the  passes  from 
Bceotia  into  Attica,  and  famous  as  the  retreat  of  the  chief  patriots  con- 
cerned in  destroying  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens. 

Spirit  of  freedom  ! when  on  the  Phyle’s  brow 
Thou  sat’ st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 

Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ! 

Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 

But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o’er  thy  land ; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 

From  birth  till  death  enslaved ; in  word  in  deed  unmann’d. 

Sach  was  the  condition  in  which  the  poet  found  the  country  as  he 
approached  Athens  ; and  although  the  spirit  he  invoked  has  reanimated 
the  dejected  race  he  then  beheld  around  him,  the  traveller  who  even 
now  revisits  the  country,  will  still  look  in  vain  for  that  lofty  mien  which 
characterizes  the  children  of  liberty.  The  fetters  of  the  Greeks  have 
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been  struck  of£  but  the  plains  and  excoriated  marks  of  slavery  are  still 
conspicuous  upon  them  ; the  sinister  eye,  the  fawning  voice,  the  skulk- 
ing, crouching,  base  demeanour,  time  and  many  conflicts  only  can 
efface. 

The  first  view  of  the  city  was  fleeting  and  unsatisfactory ; as  the  tra- 
vellers descended  from  the  mountains  the  windings  of  the  road  among 
the  hills  shut  it  out.  Having  passed  the  village  of  Casha,  they  at  last 
entered  upon  the  slope,  and  thence  into  the  plain  of  Attica : but  the 
intervening  heights  and  trees  kept  the  town  concealed,  till  a turn  of  the 
path  brought  it  full  again  before  them  ; the  Acropolis  crowned  with  tire 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon — the  Museum  bill — and  the  Monument  of  Phi- 
lopappus — 

Ancient  of  Days — august  Athena  ! where, 

Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ? thy  grand  in  soul  ? 

Gone— glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things  that  were: 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory’s  goal, 

They  won,  and  pass’d  away : — is  this  the  whole  ? 

A schoolboy’s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 

The  warrior’s  weapon,  and  the  sophist’s  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o’er  each  mouldering  tower, 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  fits  the  shade  of  power. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Athens — Byron’s  Character  of  the  modern  Athenians — Visit  to  Eleusis 
— Visit  to  the  Caverns  at  Vary  and  Keratea — Lost  in  the  Laby- 
rinth of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  were  there  no  other  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  world  in  existence  than  those  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  they  are  still 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  justify  the  admiration  entertained  for  the 
genius  of  Greece.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  on  account  of  their 
magnificence  as  of  their  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  fragments  obtain  such 
idolatrous  homage  from  the  pilgrims  to  the  shattered  shrines  of  antiquity. 
But  Lord  Byron  had  no  feeling  for  art,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  he  affected  none  : still,  Athens  was  to  him  a text,  a theme  ; 
and  when  the  first  rush  of  curiosity  has  been  satisfied  where  else  can 
the  palled  fancy  find  such  a topic. 

To  the  mere  antiquary,  this  celebrated  city  cannot  but  long  continue 
interesting,  and  to  the  classic  enthusiast,  just  liberated  from  the  clois- 
ters of  his  college,  the  scenery  and  the  ruins  may  for  a season  inspire 
delight.  Philosophy  may  there  point  her  moral  apophthegms  with 
stronger  emphasis,  virtue  recive  new  incitements  to  perseverance,  by 
reflecting  on  the  honour  which  still  attends  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
great,  and  patriotism  there  more  pathetically  deplore  the  inevitable 
effects  of  individual  corruption  on  public  glory ; but  to  the  man  who 
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seeks  a solace  from  misfortune,  or  is  “ aweary  of  the  sun ;M  how  wretch- 
ed, how  solitary,  how  empty  is  Athens  ! 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied  throng ; 

Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th*  Ionian  blast, 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 

Long  shall  thy  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a shore ; 

Boast  of  the  aged  ! lesson  of  the  young  ! 

Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 

As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore  ! 

Of  the  existing:  race  of  Athenians  Byron  has  observed,  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  cunning::  “Among:  the  various  foreigners  resident 
in  Athens  there  was  never  a difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of 
the  Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with 
great  acrimony.  M.  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed  thir- 
ty years  at  Athens,  frequently  declared  i»  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks 
do  not  deser  ve  to  be  emancipated,  reasoning  on  the  ground  of  their 
national  and  individual  depravity — while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity 
is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  meas- 
ures he  reprobates. 

“31.  Roque,  a French  merchant  of  respectability,  long  settled  in 
Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amusing  gravity,  ‘ Sir,  they  are  the 
same  canaille  that  existed  in  the  days  of  Themistocles.’  The  ancients 
banished  Themistocles ; the  moderns  cheat  Monsieur  Roque  : thus 
great  men  have  ever  been  treated  ? 

“ In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  arA  fixtures,  and  most  of  the  English- 
men, Germans,  Danes,  &c.,  of  passage,  came  over  by  degrees  to  their 
opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that  a Turk  in  England  would  con- 
demn the  nation  by  wholesale,  becausejhe  was  wronged  by  his  lackey 
and  overcharged  by  his  washerwoman.  Certainly,  it  was  not  a little 
staggering  when  the  Sieurs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  de- 
magogues of  the  day,  who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Pericles 
and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle  the  poor  Waywode  with  per- 
petual differences,  agreed  in  the  utter  condemnation  of  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular.” 

I have  quoted  his  Lordship  thus  particularly  because  after  his  arri- 
val at  Athens  he  laid  down  his  pen.  Childe  Harold  there  disappears. 
Whether  he  had  written  the  pilgrimage  up  to  that  point  at  Athens  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  while  I am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
so.  as  I recollect  he  told  me  there  that  he  had  then  described  or  was 
describing  the  reception  he  had  met  with  at  Tepellene  from  Ali  Pa- 
shaw. 

After  having  hultcd  some  time  at  Athens,  where  they  established 
their  head  quarters,  the  travellers,  when  they  had  inspected  the  princi- 
pal antiquities  of  the  city  (those  things  which  all  travellers  must  visit,) 
made  several  excursions  into  the  environs,  artd  among  other  places 
went  to  Eleusis. 

On  the  I4th  of  January  they  mounted  earlier  than  usual,  and  set  out 
on  that  road  which  has  the  site  of  the  Academy  and  the  Colonos,  the 
retreat  of  CEdipus  during  his  banishment,  a little  to  the  right ; they  then 
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entered  to  the  Olive  Groves,  crossed  the  Cephessus,  and  came  to  an 
open,  well-cultivated  plain,  extending  on  the  left  to  the  Pirasus  and  the 
sea.  Having  ascended  by  a gentle  acclivity  through  a pass,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Athens,  the  ancient  Corydallus,  now 
called  Daphnerouni,  they  came,  at  the  bottom  of  a piny  mountain,  to 
the  little  monastery  of  Daphne,  the  appearance  and  situation  of  which 
are  in  agreeable  unison.  The  monastery  was  then  fast  verging  into 
that  state  of  the  uninhabitable  picturesque  so  much  admired  by  young 
damsels  and  artists  of  a romantic  vein.  The  pines  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  hiss  as  they  ever  wave  their  boughs,  and  somehow,  such  is 
the  lonely  aspect  of  the  place,  that  their  hissing  may  be  imagined  to 
breathe  satire  against  the  pretentions  of  human  vanity. 

After  passing  through  the  hollow  valley  in  which  this  monastic  habi- 
tation is  situated,  the  road  sharply  turns  round  an  elbow  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  Eleusinian  plain  opens  immediately  in  front.  It  is,  however, 
for  a plain, but  of  small  dimensions.  On  the  left  is  the  island  of  Salainis, 
and  the  straits  where  the  battle  was  fought;  but  neither  of  it  nor  of  the 
mysteries  for  which  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  for  so  many  ages  celebra- 
ted, has  the  poet  given  us  discretion  or  suggestion  ; and  yet  few  topics 
among  all  his  wild  and  wonderful  subjects,  were  so  likely  to  have  fur- 
nished such  “ ample  room,  and  verge  enough”  to  his  fancy. 

The  next  excursion  in  any  degree  interesting,  if  a qualification  of  that 
kind  can  be  applied  to  excursions,  in  Attica,  was  to  Cape  Colonna. — 
Crossing  the  bed  of  the  Xlissus  and  keeping  nearer  to  Mount  Hymettus, 
the  travellers  arrived  at  Vary,  a farm  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Agios  Asomatos,  and  under  the  charge  of  a caloyer.  Here  they  stop- 
ped for  the  night,  and  being  furnished  with  lights,  and  attended  by  the 
caloyer’s  servant  as  a guide,  they  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Paneum, 
or  sculptured  cavern  in  that  neighbourhood,  into  which  they  descend- 
ed. Having  satisfied  their  curiosity  there,  they  proceeded,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  Keratea,  a small  town  containing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  rural  Albanians. 

The  wetness  of  the  weather  obliged  them  to  remain  several  days  at 
Keratea,  during  which  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a few  hours  of  sun- 
shine, to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Parne  in  quest  of  a cave  of  which  ma- 
ny wonderful  things  were  reported  in  the  country.  Having  found  the 
entrance,  kindled  their  pine  torches,  and  taken  a supply  of  strips  of  the 
same  wood,  they  let  themselves  down  through  a narrow  aperture  ; creep- 
ing still  farther  down,  they  came  into  what  seemed  a large  subterranean 
hall,  arched  as  it  were  with  high  cupolas  of  crystal,  and  divided  into 
long  aisles  by  columns  of  glittering  spar, in  some  parts  spread  into  wide 
horizontal  chambers,  in  others  terminated  by  the  dark  mouths  of  deep 
and  steep  abysses  receding  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain. 

The  travellers  wandered  from  one  grotto  to  another  until  they  came 
to  a fountain  of  pure  prater,  by  the  side  of  which  they  lingered  some 
time,  till,  observing  that  their  torches  were  wasting,  they  resolved  to 
return ; but  after  exploring  the  labyrinth  for  a few  minutes,  they  found 
themselves  again  close  beside  this  mysterious  spring.  It  was  not  with- 
out reason  they  then  became  alarmed,  for  the  guide  confessed  with  tre* 
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pidation  that  lie  had  forgotten  the  intricacies  of  the  cave,  and  knew  not 
how  to  recover  the  outlet, 

Byron  often  described  this  adventure  w:th  spirit  and  humour.  Mag- 
nifying both  his  own  and  his  friend’s  terrors;  and  though  of  course  there 
was  caricature  in  both,  yet  the  distinction  was  characteristic.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  being  of  a more  solid  disposition  naturally,  could  discover 
nothing  but  a grave  ca»se  for  dread  in  being  thus  lost  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ; Byron,  however,  described  his  own  anxiety  as  a species  of 
excitement  and  titillation  which  moved  him  to  laughter.  Their  escape 
from  starvation  and  being  buried  alive  was  truly  providential. 

While  roaming  in  a state  of  despair  from  cave  to  cell ; climbing  up 
narrow  apertures ; their  last  pine-torch  fast  consuming ; totally  igno- 
raut  of  their  position,  and  all  around  darkness,  they  discovered,  as  it 
were  hy  accident,  a ray  of  light  gleaming  towards  them  ; they  hastened 
towards  it,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Although  the  poet  has  not  made  use  of  this  incident  in  description, 
the  actual  experience  which  it  gave  him  of  what  despair  is,  could  not 
but  enrich  his  metaphysical  store,  and  increase  his  knowledge 
of  terrible  feelings;  of  the  working  of  the  darkest  and  dreadest  antici- 
pations— slow  famishing  death — cannibalism — and  the  rage  of  self- 
devouring  hunger. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Proceed  from  Keratea  to  Cape  Calonna — Associations  connected  with 
the  spot — Second-hearing  of  the  Albanians — Journey  to  Mara- 
thon— Effect  of  his  Adventures  on  the  Mind  of  the  Poet — Return 
to  Athens — I join  the  Travellers  there — Maid  of  Athens. 

From  Keratea  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Cape  Coionna,  by  the  way 
of  Katapheke.  The  road  was  wild  and  rude,  but  the  distant  view  of 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  standing  on  the  loneliness  of  the 
promontory,  would  have  repaid  them  for  the  trouble,  had  the  road  been 
even  rougher. 

This  once  elegant  edifice  was  of  the  Doric  order,  an  hexastyle,  the 
columns  twenty-seven  feet  in  height.  It  was  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture.  The 
rocks  on  which  the  remains  stand,  are  celebrated  alike  by  the  English 
and  the  Grecian  muses;for  it  was  amid  them  that  Falconer  laid  the  scene  of 
his  Shipwreck ; and  the  unequalled  description  of  the  climate  of  Greece, 
in  the  Giaour,  was  probably  inspired  there,  although  the  poem  was 
written  in  London.  It  was  also  here,  but  not  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
poet  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Albanian  belief  in  second-hear- 
ing, to  which  he  alludes  in  the  same  poem  : 
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Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear, 

Tlie  deatlr-shot  peal’d  of  murder  near. 

“ This  Superstition  of  a second-hearing,”  says  Lord  Byron,  “fell 
one©  under  my  own  observation.  On  my  third  journey  to  Cape  Colon- 
na,  I observed  Dervish  Tahiri  [one  of  his  Albanian  servants]  riding 
father  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  as  if  in  pain. 
I rode  up  and  inquired.  “We  are  in  peril!”  he  answered.  ‘What 
peril?  We  are  not  nowT  in  Albania,  nor  in  the  passes  of  Ephesus,  Mis- 
dolonghi,  or  Lepanto ; there  are  plenty  of  us  well  armed,'  and  the 
Cherictes  have  not  courage  to  be  thieves.’  ‘ True  EfFendi;  but  never- 
theless, the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears.’  ‘ The  shot ! not  a tophaike  has 
been  fired  ibis  mdrning.’  ‘I hear  it,  notwithstanding — bom — bom — as 
plainly  as  I hear  your  voice.’ — ‘ Ba.’  ‘As  you  please,  EfFendi ; if  it  is 
written,  so  will  it  be.’ 

“I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and  rode  up  to  Basili,  his 
TJhristian  compatriot,  whose  ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no 
means  relished  the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Calonna,  remained 
some  hours,  and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a variety  of  brilliant  things, 
in  more  languages  than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon  the  mista- 
ken seer;  Romaic,  Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  English  were  all 
exercised,  in  various  conceits,  upon  the  unfortunate  Mussulman.  While 
w©  were  contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect,  Dervish  was  occupied 
about  the  columns.  I thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  become  a palaocastro  man.  ‘No,’  said  he,  ‘but 
these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a stand  ;’  and  added  some  remarks, 
which  at  least  evinced  his  own  belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  of  fore- 
hearing. 

“ On  our  return  to  Athens  we  heard  from  Leone  [a  prisoner  set  on 
shore  some  days  after]  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  with 
the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place.  I was  at  some  pains  to  question  the 
man,  and  he  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses  of 
our  party,  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  circumstances,  we  could  not 
doubt  his  having  been  in  ‘ villainous  company,’  and  ourselves  in  a bad 
neighborhood.  Dervish  became  a soothsayer  for  life,  and  I dare  sav, 
is  now  hearing  more  musketry  than  will  ever  be  fired  to  the  great  re- 
freshment of  the  Arnaouts  of  Berat  and  his  native  mountains. 

“In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Altiens  itself,  and  Marathon,”  Byron  re- 
marks, “there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquarian  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  inexhaustible  sources  of 
observation  and  design ; to  the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of  some 
of  Plato’s  conversations  will  not  be  unwelcome  ; and  the  traveller  will 
be  struck  with  th,e  prospect  over  “ Isles  that  crown  the  iEgean  deep.’ 
But,  for  an  Englishman,  Calonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest  in  being 
the  actual  spot  of  Falconer’s  Shipwreck.  Pallas  and  Plato  are  for- 
gotten in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and  Campbell. 

7 9 Thef-e,  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  Donna’s  steep 
The  seaman’s  cry  was  heard  along"  the  deep/' 
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From  the  ruins  of  the  temple  the  travellers  returned  to  Keraten,  by 
the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  passing  through  that  district  of  country 
where  the  silver  mines  are  situated ; which,  according  to  Sir  George 
Wheler,  were  worked  with  some  success  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  They  then  set  out  for  Marathon,  taking  Rapthi  in  their  way ; — 
where,  in  the  lesser  port,  on  a steep  rocky  Island,  they  beheld,  from  a 
distance,  the  remains  of  a colossal  statue.  They  did  not,  however,  ac- 
tually inspect  it,  but  it  has  been  visited  by  other  travellers,  who  have 
described  it  to  be  of  white  marble,  sedent  on  a pedestal.  The  head  and 
arras  are  broken  off;  but  when  entire,  it  is  conjectured  to  have' been 
twelve  feet  in  height.  As  they  were  passing  round  the  shore  they  heard 
the  barking  of  dogs,  and  a shout  from  a shepherd,  and  on  looking  round 
saw  a large  dun-coloured  wolf,  galloping  slowly  through  the  bushes. 

Such  incidents  and  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery  of  the  world,  with  wild  and  lawless  companions,  were  full  of 
poetry,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  peculiar 
taste  of  Byron’s  genius.  As  it  has  been  said  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  pain- 
ter, that  he  derived  the  characteristic  savage  force  of  his  pencil  from  his 
youthful  adventures  with  banditti ; it  may  be  added  of  Byron,  that 
much  of  his  most  distinguished  power  was  the  result  of  his  adventures 
as  a traveller  in  Greece.  His  mind  and  memory  were  filled  with  stores 
of  the  fittest  imagery,  to  supply  becoming  backgrounds  and  appendages, 
to  the  characters  and  enterprises  which  lie  afterward  depicted  with  such 
truth  of  nature  and  poetical  effect. 

After  leaving  Rapthi,  keeping  Mount  Pentilicus  on  the  left,  the  tra- 
vellers came  iu  sight  of  the  ever-celebrated  Plain  of  Ma.rathon,  The 
evening  being  advanced,  they  passed  the  barrow  of  the  Athenian  slain 
unnoticed,  but  next  morning  they  examined  minutely  the  field  of  battle, 
and  fancied  they  had  made  antiquarian  discoveries.  In  their  return  to 
Athens  they  inspected  the  different  objects  of  research  and  fragments  of 
antiquity,  which  still  attract  travellers,  and  with  the  help  of  Chandler 
and  Pausanias,  endeavoured  to  determine  the  local  habitation  and  the 
name  of  many  things,  of  which  the  traditions  have  perished  and  the 
forms  have  relapsed  into  rock. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Athens,  Mr.  Hobhonse  left  Lord  Byron, 
to  visit  the  Negropont,  where  he  was  absent  some  few  days.  I think 
he  had  only  been  back  three  or  four,  when  I arrived  from  Zante.  My 
visit  to  Athens  at  that  period  was  accidental.  I had  left  Malta  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Candia,  by  Specia,  and  Idra  ; bat  a 
dreadful  storm  dro\e  us  up  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  Yalona  ; and  in  re- 
turning, being  becalmed  off  the  Island  of  Zante,  1 landed  there,  and 
allowed  the  ship,  with  my  luggage,  to  proceed  to  her  destination,  ha- 
ving been  advised  to  go  on  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Athens;  from 
which,  I was  informed, there  would  be  difficulty  in  recovering  my  trunks. 

In  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect,  I w as  induced  to  go  aside 
from  the  direct  route,  and  to  visit  Velhi  Pasha vv,  at  Tripolizza,  to  whom 
1 had  letters.  Returning  by  Argos  and  Corinth,  I crossed  the  Isth- 
mus, and  taking  the  road  by  Megara,  reached  Athens  on  the  20th  of 
February.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  1 heard  of  two  English  tra- 
vellers being  in  the  city;  and  on  reaching  the  Convent  of  Propagan- 
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da,  where  1 had  been  advised  to  take  up  niy  lodgings,  the  friar  in 
charge  of  the  house  informed  me  of  their  names.  Next  morning,  j>Jr. 
Hobhouse  having  heard  of  my  arrival,  kindly  called  on  me,  and  I ac- 
companied him  to  Lord  Byron,  who  then  lodged  with  the  widow  of  a 
Greek,  who  had  been  British  Consul.  She  was,  I believe,  a respect- 
able person,  with  several  daughters;  one  of  whom  has  been  rendered 
mt>re  famous  by  his  Lordship’s  verses,  than  her  degree  of  beauty  de- 
served. She  was  a pale  and  pensive-looking  girl,  with  regular  Gre- 
cian features.  Whether  he  really  cherished  any  sincere  attachment  to 
her  I much  doubt.  I believe  his  passion  was  equally  innocent  and 
poetical,  though  he  spoke  of  buying  her  from  her  mother,  tt  was  to 
this  damsel  that  he  addressed  the  stanzas  beginning, 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 

Give,  oh  ! give  me  back  my  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Occupation  at  Athens— Mount  Peniilicus — We  descend  into  the  Cav- 
erns— Return  to  Athens — A Greek  Contract  of  Marriage — Various 
Athenian  and  Albanian  Supcrstitutions — Effect  of  their  Impression 
on  the  Genius  of  the  Poet. 

During*  his  residence  at  Athens,  Lord  Byron  made  almost  daily  ex- 
cursions on  horseback,  chiefly  for  exercise  and  to  seethe  localities  of 
celebrated  spots.  He  affected  to  have  no  taste  for  the  arts,  and  he  cer- 
tainly took  but  little  pleasure  in  the  examination  of  the  ruins. 

The  marble  quarry  of  Mount  Pentilicus,  from  which  the  materials 
for  the  temples  and  principal  edifices  of  Athens  are  supposed  to  have 
beets  brought,  was,  in  those  days,  one  of  the  regular  staple  curiosities 
of  Greece.  This  quarry  is  a vast  excavation  in  the  side  of  the  hill  ; a 
drapery  of  w’oodbine  hangs  like  the  festoons  of  a curtain  over  the  en- 
trance; the  effect  of  which,  seen  from  the  outside,  is  really  worth  look- 
ing at,  but  Pot  worth  the  trouble  of  ridingthree  hours  over  a road  of 
rude  and  rough  fragments  to  see:  the  interior  is  like  that  of  any  other 
cavern.  To  this  place  I one  day  was  induced  to  accompany  the  two 
travellers. 

We  halted  at  a monastery  close  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
we  procured  a guide,  and  ate  a repast  of  olives  and  fried  eggs.  Dr. 
Chandler  says,  that  the  monks,  or  caloyers,  of  this  convent,  are  suin- 
tnoned  to  prayers  by  a tune  which  is  played  on  a piece  of  an  iron  hoop: 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  we  certainly  saw  a piece  of  crooked 
iron  suspended.  When  struck,  it  uttered  a bell  like  sound,  by  which 
the  hour  of  prayer  wras  announced.  What  sort  of  tune  could  be  played 
on  such  an  instrument  the  doctor  has  judiciously  left  his  readers  to 
imagine. 

When  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  grotto,  by  that  “ very  bad  track’5' 
which  the  learned  personage  above  mentioned  clambered  up,  we  saw 
the  ruins  of  the  building  which  the  doctor  at  first  thought  had  been  pos  - 
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sibly  a hermit’s  cell ; but  which,  upon  more  deliberate  reflection,  ho 
became  of  opinion  “ was  designed,  perhaps,  for  a sentinel  to  look  out, 
and  regulate,  by  signals,  the  approach  of  the  men  and  teams  employed 
in  carrying  marble  to  the  city This,  we  agreed,  was  a very  sagaci- 
ous conjecture.  It  was,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  sentinels  were 
appointed  to  regulate,  by  signals,  the  manoeuvres  of  carts  coming  to 
fetch  away  stones. 

Having  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  quarry,  and  the  guide  having 
lighted  candles,  we  entered  into  the  interior,  and  beheld  on  all  sides 
what  Dr.  Chandler  saw,  “ chippings  of  marble.”  We  then  descended, 
secUtively,  into  a hole,  just  wide  enough  to  let  a man  pass;  and  when 
we  had  descended  far  enough,  we  found  ourselves  in  a cell,  or  cave  : 
it  might  he  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  square.  Here  we  stopped,  and, 
like  many  others  who  had  been  there  before  us,  attempted  to  engrave 
our  names,  mine  was  without  success;  Lord  Byron's  was  not  much 
better  ; but  31  r.  Ilobbouse  was  making  some  progress  to  immortality, 
when  the  blade  of  his  knife  snapped,  or  shutting  suddenly,  cut  his  fin- 
ger. These  attempts  having  failed,  we  inscribed  our  initials  on  the 
ceiling  with  the  smoke  of  our  candles.  After  accomplishing  this  nota- 
ble feat,  we  got  as  well  out  of  the  scrape  as  we  could,  and  returned  to 
Athens  by  the  village  of  Oallandris.  In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  as 
there  happened  to  be  a contract  of  marriage  performing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  went  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Between  the  contract  and  espousal  two  years  are  generally  permit- 
ted to  elapse  among  the  Greeks ; in  the  course  of  which  the  bride, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  her  relations,  prepares  domestic 
chattels  for  her  future  family.  The  affections  are  rarely  consulted  on 
cither  side,  for  the  mother  of  the  brdegroom  commonly  arranges  the 
match  for  her  son.  In  this  case,  the  choice  had  .been  evidently  made 
according  to  the  principle  on  which  Mrs.  Primrose  chose  her  wedding 
gown  ; viz.  for  the  qualities  that  would  wear  well.  For  the  hride  was 
a stout  household  quean  : her  face  painted  with  vermifon,  and  her  per- 
son arrayed  in  uncouth  embroidered  garments.  Unfortunately,  we. 
were  disappointed  of  seeing  the  ceremony,  a&  it  was  over  before  we 
arrived. 

This  incident  led  me  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  existing  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Athenians;  and  1 find  in  the  notes  of  my  journal  of 
the  evening  of  that  day’s  adventures,  a memorandum  of  a curious 
practice  among  the  Athenian  maidens  when  they  become  anxious  to 
get  husbands.  On  the  first  evening  of  the  new  moon,  they  put  a little 
honey,  a little  salt,  and  a piece  of  bread  on  a plate,  which  they  leave 
at  a particular  spot  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  near  the  Stadium, 
and  muttering  some  ancient  words,  to  the  effect  that  Fate  may  send 
them  a handsome  young  man,  return  home,  and  long  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  charm.  On  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  the  travellers,  one 
of  them  informed  me,  that  above  the  spot  where  these  offerings  are 
made,  a statue  of  Venus,  according  to  Pausanias,  formerly  stood.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  what  is  now  a superstitious,  was  an- 
ciently a religious  rite. 

At  this  period  my  fellow-passengers  were  full  of  their  adventures  in 
Albania.  The  country  was  new,  and  the  inhabitants  had  appeared  to 
them  a bold  and  singular  race.  In  addition  to  the  characteristic  de- 
scriptions which  I have  extracted  from  Lord  Byron’s  notes,  as  well 
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as  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  travels,  I am  indebted  to  them,  as  well  as  to  others, 
lor  a number  of  memoranda  obtained  in  conversation,  which  they  have 
themselves  neglected  to  record,  but  which  probably  became  uncon- 
sciously mingled  with  the  recollections  of  both ; at  least,  I can  discern 
traces  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  poet’s  works. 

The  Albanians  are  a race  of  mountaineers,  and  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked that  mountaineers,  more  than  any  other  people,  are  attached 
to  their  native  land,  while  no  other  have  so  strong  a thrist  of  adven- 
ture. The  affection  which  they  cherish  for  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
tends,  perhaps,  to  excite  their  migratory  spirit.  For  the  motive 
of  their  adventures  is  to  procure  the  means  of  subsisting  in  ease  at 
home. 

This  migratory  humour  is  not,  however,  universal  to  the  Albanians, 
but  applies  only  to  those  who  go  in  quest  of  rural  employments,  and 
who  are  found  in  a state  of  servitude  among  even  the  Greeks.  It  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  noticed,  that  with  the  Greeks  they  rarely  ever 
mix  or  intermarry,  and  that  they  retain  both  their  own  national  dress 
and  manners  unchanged  among  them.  Several  of  their  customs  are 
singular.  It  is,  for  example,  in  vain  to  ask  a light  or  any  fire  from  the 
houses  of  the  Albanians  after  sunset,  if  the  husband  or  head  of  the 
family  be  still  afield  ; a custom  in  which  there  is  more  of  police  regula- 
tion than  of  superstition,  as  it  interdicts  a plausible  pretext  for  enter- 
ing the  cottages  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  when  the  women  are  de- 
fenceless by  the  absence  of  the  men. 

Some  of  their  usages,  with  respect  to  births,  baptisms,  and  burials, 
are  also  curious.  When  the  mother  feels  the  fullness  of  time  at  hand,  ! 
the  priestess  of  Lucina,  the  midwife,  is  duly  summoned,  and  she  comes, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a tripod,  better  known  as  a three-legged  stool,  the 
uses  of  which  are  only  revealed  to  the  initiated.  She  is  received  by 
the  matronly  friends  of  the  mother,  and  begins  the  mysteries  by  open- 
ing every  lock  and  lid  in  the  House.  During  this  ceremony  the  maid- 
en females  are  excluded. 

The  rites  which  succeed  the  baptism  of  a child  are  still  more  recon- 
dite. Four  or  five  days  after  the  christening,  the  midwife  prepares, 
with  her  own  mystical  hands,  certain  savoury  messes,  spreads  a table, 
and  places  them  on  it.  She  then  departs,  and  all  the  family,  leaving 
the  door  open,  in  silence  retire  to  sleep.  This  table  is  covered  for  the 
Miri  of  the  child,  an  occult  l^eing,  that  is  supposed  to  have  the  care  of 
its  destiny,  in  the  course  c(f  the  night,  if  the  child  is  to  be  fortunate,  I 
the  Miri  comes  and  partake^  of  the  feast,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
cat ; but  if  the  Miri  do  not  comeT  nor  taste  of  the  food,  the  child  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  doomed  to  misfortune  and  misery  ; and  no  doubt 
the  treatment  it  afterward  receives  is  consonant  to  its  evil  predestina- 
tion. 

The  Albanians  have,  like  the  vulgar  of  all  countries,  a species  of 
hearth  or  household  superstitions,  distinct  from  their  wild  and  imper- 
fect religion.  They  imagine  that  mankind,  after  death,  become  voor- 
thoolakases,  and  often  pay  visits  to  their  friends  and  foes  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  in  the  same  way,  that  our  own  country  ghosts  walk 
abroad;  and  their  visiting  hour  is,  also,  midnight.  But  the  colly  villory 
is  another  sort  of  personage.  He  delights  in  mischief  and  pranks,  and 
is,  besides,  a lewd  and  foul  spirit;  and,  therefore,  very  properly  de- 
tested. He  is  let  loose  on  the  night  of  the  nativity,  with  license  for 
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twehe  nights  to  plague  mens’  wives;  at  which  time  some  one  of  the 
family  must  keep  wakeful  vigil  nil  the  livelong  night,  beside  a clear 
and  cheerful  fire,  otherwise  this  naughty  imp  would  pour  such  an 
aqueous  stream  on  the  hearth,  that  never  fire  could  be  kindled  there 
again. 

The  Albanians  arc  also  pestered  with  another  species  of  malignant 
creatures;  men  and  women,  whose  gifts  are  followed  by  misfortunes, 
whose  eyes  glimpse  evil,  and  by  whose  touch  the  most  prosperous  af- 
fairs are  blasted.  They  work  their  malicious  sorceries  in  the  dark, 
collect  herbs  of  baleful  influence;  by  the  help  of  which,  they  strike  their 
enemies  with  palsy,  and  cattle  with  distemper.  The  males  are  called 
maissi,  and  the  females  maissa — witches  and  warlocks. 

Besides  these  curious  superstitious  peculiarities,  they  have  among 
them  persons  who  pretend  to  know  the  character  of  approaching  events 
by  hearing  sounds  which  resemble  those  that  shall  accompany  the  ac- 
tual occurrence.  Having,  however,  given  Lord  Byron's  account  of  the 
adventure  of  his  servant  Dervish,  at  Cape  Colonna,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  be  more  particular  with  the  subject  here.  Indeed,  but  for  the  great 
impression  which  every  thing  about  the  Albanians  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  the  insertion  of  these  memoranda  would  be  irrevalent.  They 
will,  however,  serve  to  elucidate  several  allusions,  not  otherwise  very 
clear,  in  those  poems  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Greece ; and  tend, 
in  some  measure,  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  that  his 
genius  is  much  more  indebted  to  facts  and  actual  adventures,  than  to  the 
force  of  his  imagination.  Many  things  regarded  in  his  most  original 
productions,  as  fancies  and  invention,  may  be  traced  to  transactions  in 
which  he  was  himself  a spectator  or  an  actor.  The  impress  of  expert 
eace  is  vivid  upon  them  all. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Local  pleasures — Byron? s Grecian  Poems — His  departure  from  Ath- 
ens— Description  of  Evening  in  the  Corsair — The  opening  of  the 
Giaour — State  of  Patriotic  Feei  ng  then  in  Greece — Smyrna — 
Change  in  Lord  Byron7 s Manners. 

The  genii  that  preside  over  famous  places  have  less  influence  on  the 
imagination  than  on  the  memory.  The  pleasures  enjoyed  on  the  spot 
spring  from  the  reminiscenses  of  reading;  and  the  subsequent  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  having  visited  celebrated  scenes,  come  again  from 
objects  seen  there,  and  the  associations  connected  with  them. 

A residence  at  Athens,  day  after  day,  is  but  little  more  interesting 
than  in  a common  country  town : but  afterward,  in  reading  either  of  the 
ancient  or  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  much 
local  knowledge  the  memory  had  unconsciously  acquired  on  the  spot, 
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rising  from  the  variety  of  objects  to  which  the  attention  had  been  di- 
rectd. 

The  best  of  all  Byron’s  works,  the  most  racy  and  original,  are  un- 
doubtedly those  which  relate  to  Greece;  but  it  is  only  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  scenes  that  can  appreciate  them  properly.  In  them  his 
peculiar  style  and  faculty  is  most  eminent ; in  all  his  other  productions, 
imitation,  even  mere  translation  may  be  often  traced,  and  though,  with- 
out question  every  thing  he  touched  became  transmuted  into  something 
more  beautiful  and  precious,  yet  he  was  never  so  masterly  as  in  descri- 
bing the  scenery  of  Greece,  and  Albanian  manners.  In  a general  es- 
timate of  his  works,  it  may  be  found  that  he  has  produced  as  fine  or 
finer  passages  than  any  in  his  Grecian  poems  ; but  their  excellence,  ei- 
ther as  respects  his  own,  or  the  productions  of  others,  is  comparative. 
In  the  Grecian  poems  he  is  only  truly  original ; in  them  the  excellence 
is  all  his  own,  and  they  possess  the  rare  and  distinguished  quality  of 
being  as  true  to  fact  and  nature,  as  they  aie  brilliant  in  poetical  ex- 
pression. Childe  Harold’s  pilgrimage  is  the  most  faithful  descriptive 
poem  which  has  been  written  since  the  Odyssey ; and  the  occasional 
scenes  introduced  in  the  other  poems,  when  the  action  is  laid  in  Greece, 
are  equally  vivid  and  glowing. 

When  I saw  him  at  Athens,  the  spring  was  still  shrinking  in  the  bud. 
It  was  not  until  he  returned  from  Constantinople  in  the  following  au- 
tumn, that  he  saw  the  climate  and  country  with  those  delightful  aspects 
which  he  has  delineated  with  so  much  felicity  in  the  Giaour  and  the 
Corsair.  It  rpay,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  fine  description  of  a 
calm  sunset,  with  which  the  third  canto  of  the  Corsair  opens,  he  al- 
ways reminded  me  of  the  evening  before  his  departure  from  Athens, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  my  having,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  vis- 
ited the  spot  which  probably  suggested  the  scene  described. 

It  was  the  4th  of  March,  1810 ; the  Pylades  sloop  of  war  came  that 
morning  into  the  Pirseus,  and  landed  Dr.  Darwin,  a son  of  the  poet, 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Galton,  who  had  come  out  in  her  for  a cruise. 
Captain  Furgyson,  her  commander,  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  the  English, 
then  in  Athens,  viz.  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  rnyseh,  a passage 
to  Smyrna.  As  I had  not  received  my  luggage  from  Specia,  I could 
not  avail  myself  of  the  offer,  but  the  other  two  did  : I accompanied 
Captain  Furguson,  however,  and  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a walk  to  the  Straits 
of  Salamis;  the  ship,  in  the  mean  time,  after  landing  them,  having 
been  moored  there. 

It  was  one  of  those  serene  and  cloudless  days  of  the  early  spring, 
when  the  first  indications  of  leaf  and  blossom  may  just  be  discerned. 
The  islands  slept,  as  it  were,  on  their  glassy  couch,  and  a slight  dim 
haze  hung  upon  the  mountains,  as  if  they  too  were  drowsy.  After  an 
easy  walk  of  about  two  hours,  passing  through  the  olive  groves,  and 
along  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  Xerxes  sat  to  view  the  battle,  we 
came  opposite  to  a little  cove  near  the  ferry,  and  made  a signal  to  the 
ship  for  a boat.  Having  gone  on  board  and  partaken  of  some  refresh- 
ment, the  boat  then  carried  us  back  to  the  Piraeus,  where  we  landed, 
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about  an  hour  before  sundown — all  tke  wide  landscape  presenting  at  the 
tirae  the  calm  and  genial  tranquility  which  is  almost  experienced  anew 
in  reading  these  delicious  lines: 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  e’er  his  race  bo  run., 

Along  Morea’s  hills,  the  sitting  sun: 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  lining  light. 

O’er  the  hush’d  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  Sows. 

On  old  Egina’s  rock,  and  Idra’s  isle, 

The  God  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering,  love^  to  shine. 

Though  there  his  altars  are  not  more  divine; — - 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer*d  Salamis  ! 

Thy  azure  arches,  through  the  long  expanse, 

More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance 
And  purple  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  tints  of  heavew; 

Till  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

The  opening  of  the  Giaour  is  a more  general  description,  but  the  locali- 
ty is  distinctly  marked  by  reference  to  the  tomb  above  the  rocks  of  the 
promontory,  commonly  said  to  be  that  of  Themistocles ; and  yet  the 
scene  included  in  it  certainly  is  rather  the  view  from  Cape  Calonnaj, 
than  from  the  heights  of  Munychia. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian’s  grave, 

That  tomb  wliich,  gleaming  o’er  the  cliff, 

First  greets  the  home  ward- veering  skiff, 

High  o’er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain — 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 

The  environs  of  the  Pirmus,  were  indeed,  at  that  time,  well  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  those  mournful  reflections  with  which  the  poet  introdu- 
ces the  InfidePs  impassioned  tale.  The  solitude,  the  relics,  the  decay, 
and  sad  uses  to  which  the  pirate  and  slave-dealer  had  put  the  shores 
and  waters  so  honoured  by  freedom,  rendered  the  visit  to  the  Piraeus 
something  near  in  feeling  to  a pilgrimage. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore, 

’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  l 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  thero. 

Here  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression’s  last  receding  ray, 

A gilded  halo  hov’ring  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away. 
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Spark  of  the  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 

Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish’d  earth. 

At  that  time  Lord  Byron,  if  he  did  pity  the  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
evinced  very  little  confidence  in  the  resurrection  of  the  nation,  even  al- 
though symptoms  of  change  and  reanimation  were  here  aud  there  per- 
ceptible, and  could  not  have  escaped  his  observation.  Greece  had 
indeed  been  so  long  ruined,  that  even  her  desolation  was  then  in  a 
state  of decay.  The  new  cycle  in  her  fortunes  had  eertainly  not  com- 
menced, but  it  was  manifest,  by  many  a sign,  that  the  course  of  the 
old  was  concluding,  and  that  the  whole  country  felt  the  assuring  augu- 
vies  of  undivulged  renovation.  The  influence  of  that  period  did  not, 
however,  penetrate  the  bosom  of  the  poet;  and  when  he  first  quitted 
Athens,  assuredly  he  cared  as  little  about  the  destinies  ofthe  Greeks, 
as  he  did  for  those  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  when  he  arrived 
at  Gibraltar. 

About  three  weeks  or  a month  ofter  he  had  left  Athens,  I went  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Smyrna,  where  l found  him  waiting  with  Mr.  Hob- 
liouse,  to  proceed  with  the  Salsatte  frigate,  then  ordered  to'Constanti- 
xiopleto  bring  away  Mr.  Adajr,  the  ambassador  He  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  visited  Ephesus,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  environs 
of  Smyrna;  but  he  appeared  to  have  been  less  interested  by  what  he  had 
seen  there  than  by  the  adventures  of  his  Albanian  tour.  Perhaps  I did 
him  injustice,  but  I thought  he  was  also,  in  that  short  space,  something 
changed,  and  not  with  improvement.  Towards  Mr.  Hobhouse,  he 
seemed  less  cordial,  and  was  altogether,  I should  say,  having  no  bet- 
ter phrase  to  express  what  I would  describe,  more  of  a Captain  Grand 
than  improved  in  his  manners,  and  more  disposed  to  hold  his  own  o- 
pinion  than  I had  ever  before  observed  in  him.  I was  particularly 
struck  with  this  at  dinner  on  the  day  after  my  arrival.  We  dined  to- 
gether with  a large  party  at  the  consul’s,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  ex- 
act a deference  to  his  dogmas,  that  was  more  lordly  than  philosophical. 
One  ofthe  naval  officers  ^present,  I think  the  captain  of  the  Salsette, 
felt,  as  well  as  others,  this  overweening,  and  announced  a contrary  o- 
pinion  on  some  question  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt 
with  so  much  firm  good  sense,  that  Lord  Byron  Was  perceptibly  rebu- 
ked by  it,  and  became  reserved,  as  it  he  deemed  that  snlleness  enhan- 
ced dignity.  1 never  in  the  whole  course  of  :ny  acquaintance  saw  him 
kitheso  unfavourably  as  he  did  on  that  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  however,  he  condescended  to  thaw,  and  before  the  party 
broke  up,  his  aasterity  began  to  leaf,  and  hide  his  thorns  under  the 
influence  of  a relenting  temperament.  It  was,  however,  too  evident 
— at  least  it  was  so  to  me — that  without  intending  wrong,  or  any  of- 
fence, the  unchecked  humour  of  his  temper  was,  by  its  caprices,  cal- 
culated to  prevent  him  from  ever  gaining  that  regard  to  which  his  tal- 
ents and  freer  moods,  independently  of  his  rank,  ought  to  have  enti- 
tled him.  Such  men  become  objects  ofsolicitude,  but  never  of  esteem. 

I was  also  on  this  occasion  struck  with  another  new  phase  in  his 
character;  he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  no  purpose — he  spoke  no  more 
of  passing  “beyond  Aurora  and  the  Ganges,”  but  seemed  disposed  to 
let  the  current  of  chances  carry  him  as  it  might.  If  he  had  any  speci- 
fic object  in  view,  it  was  something  that  made  him  hesitate  between 
going-  home  and  returning*  to  Athens  when  he  should  have  reached 
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Constantinople,  now  become  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  intended  travels. 
To  what  cause  this  sudden  and  singular  chango,  both  in  demeanour 
and  design,  was  owing,  I was  on  the  point  of  saying,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  conjecture ; but  a letter  to  his  mother,  written  a few  days  before 
my  arrival  at  Smyrna,  throws  some  light  on  the  sources  of  his  unsatis- 
fied state.  He  appears  by  it  to  have  been  disappointed  of  letters  and 
remittances  from  his  agent,  and  says  : 

“ When  I arrive  at  Constantinople,  I shall  determine  whether  to 
proceed  into  Persia,  or  return — which  latter  I do  not  wish  if  I can 
avoid  it.  But  I have  no  intelligence  from  Mr.  H.,  and  but  one  letter 
from  yourself.  I shall  stand  in  need  of  remittances,  whether  I pro- 
ceed or  return.  I have  written  to  him  repeatedly,  that  he  may  not 
plead  ignorance  of  my  situation  for  neglect.” 

Here  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  cause  of  tho  undetermined  state 
ofhis  mind,  which  struck  me  so  forcibly,  was  owing  to  the  incertitude 
of  his  affairs  at  home;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  false  dignity 
he  assumed,  and  which  seemed  so  like  arrogance,  was  the  natural 
effect  of  the  anxiety  and  embarrassment  he  suffered,  and  of  the  appre- 
hension of  a person  of  his  rank  being,  on  account  of  his  remittances, 
exposed  to  require  assistance  among  strangers.  But  as  the  scope 
of  my  task  relates  more  to  the  history  of  his  mind,  than  of  his  private 
affairs,  I shall  resume  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  in  which  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  reader  ought  to  be  mare  legitimately  interested. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Smyrna — The  Sport  of  the  Djerid — Journey  to  Ephesus — The  dead 
City — The  desolate  Country — The  Ruins  and  Obliteration  of  the. 
Temple — The  slight  Impression  of  all  on  Byron. 

The  passage  in  the  Pylades  from  Athens  to  Smyrna  was  performed 
without  accident  or  adventure. 

At  Smyrna  Lord  Byron  remained  several  days,  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  Turkish  pastime  of  the  Djerid,  a species  of  tournament  to 
which  he  more  than  once  alludes.  I shall  therefore  describe  the  amuse- 
ment. 

The  Musselim  or  Governor,  with  the  chief  Agas  of  the  city,  mounts 
ed  on  horses  superbly  caparisoned,  and  attended  by  slaves,  meet,  com4 
monly  on  Sunday  morning,  on  their  playground.  Each  of  tho  riders  is 
funished  with  one  or  two  djerids,  straight  white  sticks  a little  thinner 
than  an  umbrella-stick,  less  at  one  end  than  at  the  other  and  about  an 
ell  in  length,  together  with  a thin  cane  crooked  at  the  head.  The  horse- 
men, perhaps  a hundred  in  number,  gallop  about  in  as  narrow  a space 
as  possible,  throwing  the  djerids  at  each  other  and  shouting.  Each 
man  then  selects  an  opponent  who  has  darted  his  djerid  or  is  for  the 
moment  without  a weapon,  and  rushes  furiously  towards  him,  scream- 
ing “Olloh!  Olloh  !”  The  other  flies,  looking  behind  him,  and  tjiei 
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instant  the  dart  is  launched  stoops  downwards  as  low  as  possible,  or 
wields  his  horse  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  picking  up  a djerid 
with  his  cane,  or  taking  one  from  a running  slave,  pursues  in  his  turn 
the  enemy,  who  wheels  on  the  instant  he  darts  his  weapon.  The  greatest 
dexterity  is  requisite  in  these  mimic  battles  to  avoid  the  concurrence  of 
the  “javelin-darting  crowd,”  and  to  escape  the  random  blows  of  the 
flying  djerids. 

Byron,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  Smyrna,  which  is  so  like 
every  other  Turkish  town  as  to  excite  but  little  interest,  set  out  with 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  on  the  13th  of  March,  for  Ephesus.  As  I soon  after 
passed  along  the  same  road,  I shall  here  describe  what  I met  with  my- 
self in  the  course  of  the  journey,  it  being  probable  that  the  incidents 
were  in  few  respects  different  from  those  which  they  encountered. 

On  ascending  the  heights  after  leaving  Smyrna,  the  road  was  remar* 
kable  in  being  formed  of  the  broken  relics  of  ancient  edifices  partly 
Macadamized.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  I met  a numerous  caravan  of 
camels  coming  from  the  interior  of  Asia.  These  ships  of  the  desert, 
variously  loaded,  were  moving  slowly  to  their  port,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
as  I rode  past  them,  that  the  composed  docile  look  of  the  animals  pos- 
sessed a sort  of  domesticated  grace  which  lessened  the  effect  of  their 
deformity. 

A caravan,  owing  to  the  oriental  dresses  of  the  passengers  and  atten- 
dants, with  the  numerous  grotesque  circumstances  which  it  presents  to 
the  stranger,  affords  an  amusing  spectacle.  On  the  back  of  one  camel 
three  or  four  children  were  squabbling  in  a basket ; in  another  cooking 
utensil  were  clattering ; and  from  a crib  on  a third  a young  camel  looked 
forth  inquiringly  on  the  world  : a long  desultory  train  of  foot-passengers 
and  cattle  brought  up  the  rear. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hills  behind  Smyrna  the  road  lies 
through  fields  and  coftongrounds,  well  cultivated  and  intdtpersed  \Vith 
country-houses.  After  an  easy  ride  of  three  or  four  hours  I passed 
through  the  ruins  of  a considerable  Turkish  town,  containing  four  or 
five  mosques,  one  of  them,  a handsome  building,  still  entire ; about 
twenty  houses  or  so  might  be  described  as  tenantable,  but  only  a place 
of  sepulchres  could  be  more  awful : it  had  been  depopulated  by  the 
plague-— all  was  silent,  and  the  streets  were  matted  with  thick  grass.  In 
passing  through  an  open  space,  which  reminded  me  of  a market-place, 
I heard  the  cuckoo  with  an  indescribable  sensation  of  pleasure  mingled 
with  solemnity.  The  sudden  presence  of  raven  at  a bridal  banquet 
could  scarcely  have  been  a greater  phantasma. 

Proceeding  briskly  from  this  forsaken  and  dead  city,  I arrived  in  the 
course  of  about  half  an  hour  at  a coffee-house  on  the  banks  of  a small 
stream,  where  I partook  of  some  refreshment  in  the  shade  of  three  or 
four  trees,  on  which  several  storks  were  conjugally  building  their  nests. 
While  resting  there,  I became  interested  in  their  work,  and  observed, 
that  when  any  of  their  acquaintance  happened  to  fly  past  with  a stick, 
they  chattered  a sort  of  How-d*-ye-do  to  another.  This  civility  was  so 
uniformly  and  reciprocally  performed,  that  the  politeness  of  the  stork 
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may  fee  regarded  as  even  less  disputable  than  its  pioty. 

The  road  from  that  coffee-house  lies  for  a mde  or  two  along  the  side 
of  a marshy  lake,  the  environs  of  which  are  equally  dreary  and  barren; 
an  extensive  plain  succeeds,  on  which  I noticed  several  broken  columns 
•cf  marble,  and  the  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  causeway,  which  appa- 
rently led  through  the  water.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  lake  was  ano- 
ther small  coffee-house,  with  a burial-ground  and  a mosque  near  it;  and 
dbout  four  or  five  miles  beyond  I passed  a spot,  to  which  several  Turks 
brought  a coffinless  corpse,  and  laid  it  on  the  grass  while  they  silenty 
dug  a grave  to  receive  it. 

The  road  then  ascended  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  of 
which  the  marshy  lake  was  the  centre,  and  passed  through  a tract  of 
country  calculated  to  inspire  only  apprehension  and  melancholy.  Not 
a habitation  nor  vestige  of  living  man  was  in  sight,  but  several  cemete- 
ries, with  their  dull  funeral  cypresses  and  tomb-stones  served  t©  show 
that  the  country  had  once  been  inhabited. 

Just  as  the  earliest  stars  began  to  twinkle  I arrived  at  a third  coffee- 
house on  the  road  side,  with  a little  mosque  before  it,  a spreading  beach 
tree  for  travellers  to  recline  under  in  the  spring,  and  a rude  shed  for  them 
in  showers  or  the  more  intense  sun  shine  of  summer.  Here  I rested 
for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  at  daybreak  resumed  my  journey. 

After  a short  ride  I reached  the  borders  of  the  plain  of  Ephesus, 
across  which  I passed  along  a road  rudely  constructed,  and  raised 
above  the  marsh,  consisting  of  broken  pillars,  entablatures,  and  inscrip- 
tions, at  the  end  of  which  two  other  paths  diverge  ; one  strikes  off  to  the 
left,  and  leads  over  the  Cayster  by  a bridge  above  the  castle  of  Aiasa- 
luk — the  other,  leading  to  the  right  or  west,  goes  directly  to  Scala 
Nuova,  the  ancient  Neapolis.  By  the  latter  Byron  and  his  friend  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  ferry,  which  they  crossed,  and  where  they  found  the 
river  about  the  size  of  the  Cam  at  Cambride,  but  more  rapid  and  deeper. 
They  then  rode  up  the  south  bank,  and  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon arrived  at  Aiassaluk,  the  miserable  village  which  now  represents 
the  city  of  Ephesus. 

Having  put  up  their  beds  in  a mean  khan,  the  only  one  in  town,  they 
'partook  of  some  cold  provisions  which  they  had  brought  with  them  on  a 
stone  seat  by  the  side  of  a fountain,  on  an  open  green  near  to  a mosque, 
shaded  with  tall  cypresses.  During  their  repast  a young  Turk  approach- 
ed the  fountain,  and  after  washing  his  feet  and  hands,  mounted  a flat 
stone,  placed  evidently  for  the  purpose  on  the  top  of  the  wall  surround- 
ing the  mosque,  and  devoutly  said  his  prayers,  totally  regardless  of 
taeir  appearance  and  operations. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  exploring  the  ruins  of 
Aiasaluk,  and  next  morning  they  proceeded  to  examine  those  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  mouldering  magnificence  of  Ephesus.  The  remains  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  traced  ; fragments  of  walls  and  arches,  which 
been  plated  with  marble,  were  all  they  could  discover,  with  many 
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broken  columns  that  had  once  been  mighty  in  their  altitude  and  strength  ; 
several  fragments  were  fifteen  feet  long,  and  of  enormous  circumference. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  that  superb  edifice,  which  was,  in  its  glory  y 
four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  two  hundred  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  adorned  with  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  columns  sixty  feet, 
high. 

When  the  travellers  had  satisfied  their  curiosity,  if  that  can  be  called 
satisfaction  which  found  no  entire  form,  but  saw  only  the  rubbish  of 
desolation  and  the  fragments  of  destruction,  they  returned  to  Smyrna. 

The  investigation  of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  was  doubtless  interesting 
at  the  time,  but  the  visit  produced  no  such  impression  on  the  mind  of  j 
Byron  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  never  directly  refers  to  it  in 
his  works  : indeed,  after  Athens,  the  relics  of  Ephesus  are  things  but  of 
small  import,  especially  to  an  imagination  which,  like  that  of  tlio  poet, 
required  the  action  of  living  characters  to  awaken  its  dormant  sympa-  I 
thies. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Embarks  for  Constantinople — Touches  at  Tenedos — Visits  Alexandria — Troas 

— The  Trojan  Plain — Swims  the  Hellespont — Arrival  ut  Constantinople „ 

O si  the  11th  of  April  Lord  Byron  embarked  at  Smyrna,  in  the  Sab 
sefte  frigate  for  Constantinople.  The  wind  was  fair  during  the  night, 
and  at  half  past  six  next  morning,  the  ship  was  off  Sygean  promon- 
tory, the  north  end  of  the  ancient  Lesbos  or  Mitylene.  Having  passed 
the  headland,  north  of  the  little  town  of  Baba,  she  came  in  sight  of 
Tenedos,  where  she  anchored,  and  the  poet  went  on  shore  to  view  the 
island, 

The  port  was  full  of  small  craft,  which  in  their  voyage  tothe  Archi- 
pelago had  put  in  to  wait  for  a change  of  wind,  and  a crowd  ofTurks 
belonging  to  these  vessels  were  lounging  about  on  the  shore.  The 
town  was  then  in  ruins,  having  been  burned  to  the  ground  by  a Russian 
squadron  in  the  year  1807. 

Next  morning,  Byron,  with  a party  of  officers,  left  the  ship  to  visit 
the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  landed  at  an  open  port,  about  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  where  the  Salsette  was  at  anchor.  The 
spot  near  to  where  they  disembarked  was  marked  by  several  large 
cannon-balls  of  granite  ; for  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  have  long  supplied 
the  fortresses  of  the  Dardanelles  with  these  gigantic  missiles. 

They  rambled  some  time  through  the  shaggy  woods,  with  whick 
the  country  is  covered,  and  the  first  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  attract- 
ed their  attention  were  two  large  granite  sarcophagi ; a little  beyond 
they  found  two  or  three  fragments  of  granite  pillars,  one  of  them 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  at  least  five  in  diameter.  Near 
these  they  saw  arches  of  brick-  work,  and  on  the  east  of  them  these 
magnificent  remains,  to  which  early  travellers  have  given  the  name 
of  the  palace  of  Priam,  hut  which  are,  in  fact,  the  ruins  of  ancient 
baths.  An  earthquake  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter  had  thrown 
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down  large  portions  of  them,  and  the  internal  divisions  of  the  edifice 
were,  inconsequence,  choked  with  huge  masses  and  mural  wrecks 
and  marbles. 

The  visiters  entered  the  onterior  through  a gap,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  enormous  ruins,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  walls,  raised 
on  arches,  and  by  piles  of  ponderous  fragments.  The  fallen  blocks 
were  of  vast  dimensions,  and  showed  that  no  cement  had  been  used  in 
the  construction,  an  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity.  In  the  midst  of 
this  crushed  magnificence  stood  several  lofty  nortals  and  arches,  pedes- 
tals of  gigantic  columns  and  broken  steps,  and  marble  cornices, heaped 
in  desolate  confusion. 

From  these  baths  the  distance  to  the  sea  is  between  two  and  three 
miles — a gentle  declivity  covered  with  low  woods,  and  partially  inter- 
spersed with  spots  of  cultivated  ground.  On  this  slope  the  ancient  city 
of  Alexandria  Troas  was  built.  On  the  northwest,  part  of  the  walls,  to 
the  extent  of  a mile,  may  yet  be  traced  ; the  remains  of  a theatre  are 
also  still  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  hill  fronting  the  sea,  command- 
ing a view  of  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  JEgean. 

Having  been  conducted  by  the  guide,  whom  the)  had  brought  with 
them  from  Tenedos,  to  the  principal  antiquities  of  Alexandria  Troas,  the 
visitors  returned  to  the  frigate,  which  immediaty  after  got  under  way. 
On  tbe  14th  of  April,  she  came  to  anchor  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Cape  Janissary,  the  Sygean  promontory,  where  she  remained  about  a 
fortnight;  during  which  ample  oppertunity  was  afforded  to  inspect  the 
plain  of  Troy,  that  scene  of  heroism,  which,  for  three  thousand  years, 
has  attracted  the  attention,  and  interested  the  feelings  and  fancy  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Whether  Lord  Byron  entertained  any  doubt  of  Homer’s  Troy  ever 
having  existed,  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  probable,  from  the  little  he 
says  on  the  subject,  that  he  took  no  interest  in  the  question.  For  al- 
though no  traveller  could  enter  with  more  sensibility  into  the  local  as- 
sociations of  celebrated  places,  he  yet  never  seemed  to  care  much  about 
the  visible  features  of  antiquity,  and  was  always  more  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  reflections  than  to  puzzle  his  learning  with  dates  or  dimensions. 
His  ruminations  on  the  Troad,  in  Don  Juan,  afford  an  instance  of  this, 
and  are  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  Childe  Harold. 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 

And  love  of  glory’s  but  an  airy  lust, 

Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would,  as  ’t  were,  identify  their  dust 
From  out  the  wide  destruction  which,  entombing  all 
Leaves  nothing  til]  the  coming  of  the  dust, 

Save  change.  I’ve  stood  upon  Achilles’  tomb, 

And  heard  Troy  doubted — time  will  doubt  of  Rome, 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 

And  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring’s  doom* 
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No  task  of  curiosity  can  indeed  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  examin- 
ation of  the  sites  of  ancient  cities ; for  the  guides,  not  content  with  lead- 
ing the  traveller  to  the  spot,  often  attempt  to  mislead  his  imagination, by 
directing  his  attention  to  circumstances  which  they  suppose  to  be  evi- 
dence that  verifies  their  traditions.  Thus,  on  the  Trojan  plain,  several 
objects  are  still  shown  which  are  described  as  the  self-same  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad.  The  wild  fig-trees,  .and  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  are  yet  there — if 
the  guides  may  be  credited.  Bht-they  were  seen  with  incredulous  eyes 
l>y  the  poet ; even  the  tomb  of  Achilles  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
by  him  with  equal  skepticism ; still  his  description  of  the  scene  around  is 
striking,  and  tinted  with  some  of  his  happiest  touches. 

There  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill  is 
Flanked  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea, 

Entomb’d  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles, — 

They  say  so  ! Bryant  says  the  contrary. 

And  farther  downward  tall  and  towering  still  is 
The  tumulus,  of  whom  Heaven  knows  it  may  be 
Patroculus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus, 

All  heroes,  who,  if  living,  still  would  slay  us. 

High  barrows  without  marble  or  a name, 

A vast  untill’d  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 

And  Ida  in  the  distance  still  the  same. 

And  old  Scamander,  if’tishe,  remain; 

The  situation  seems  still  form’d  for  fame, 

A hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
With  ease.  But  where  I sought  for  Ilion’s  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  the  Salsette  lay  off  Cape  Janissary  that 
Lord  Byron  first  undertook  to  swim  across  the  Hellespont.  Having 
crossed  from  the  castle  of  Chanak-Kalessi,  in  a boat  manned  by  four 
Turks,  he  landed  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  half  a mile  above  the 
Chelit-Bauri,  where,  with  an  officer  of  the  frigate  who  accompanied 
him,  they  began  their  enterprize,  emulous  of  the  renown  of  Leander. 
At  first  they  swam  ^obliquely  upwards,  rather  towards  Nagara  Point 
than  the  Dardanelles,  but  notwithstanding  their  skill  and  efforts  they 
made  little  progress.  Finding  it  useless  to  struggle  with  the  current, 
they  then  turned  and  went  with  the  stream,  still  however  endeavoring  to 
cross.  It  was  not  until  they  had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  about  a mile  and  a half] 
below  the  castles,  that  they  consented  to  be  taken  into  the  boat  which 
had  followed  them.  By  that  time  the  coldness  of  the  water 
had  so  benumbed  gtheir  limbs  that  they  were  unable  to  stand, 
and  were  otherwise  very  much  exhausted.  The  second  attempt 
was  made  on  the  third  of  May,  when  the  weather  was  warmer. 
They  entered  the  water  at  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  above 
Chelit-Bauri,  near  a point  of  land  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Bay  of 
Maito,  and  swam  against  thejstream  as  before,  but  not  for  so  long  a 
time.  In’less  than  half  an  hour  they  came  floating  down  the^  current 
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close  to  the  ship  which  was  then  anchored  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  in 
passing  her  steered  for  the  bay  behind  the  castle,  which  they  soon 
succeeded  in  reaching,  and  landed  about  a mile  and  a half  below  the 
ship.  Lord  Byron  has  recorded  that  he  found  the  current  very  strong 
and  the  water  cold  ; that  some  large  fish  passed  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  and  though  a little  chilled  he  was  not  fatigued, and  perform- 
ed the  feat  without  much  difficulty,  but  not  with  impunity,  for  by  the 
verses  in  which  he  commemorated  the  exploit  it  appears  .lie  incurred  the 
ague. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SESTOS  TO  ABYDOS. 

If  in  the  month  of  dark  December 
Leannder  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remeber,) 

To  eross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont,  * 

If  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar’d 
He  sped  to  Hero  nothing  loath, 

And  thus  of  old  thy  eurrent  pour’d. 

Fair  Venus!  How  1 pity  both. 

For  me,  denerate  modern  wretch, 

Though  inthe  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I faintly  stretch, 

And  think  I’ve  done  a feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 

According  to  the  doubtful  story, 

To  woo,  and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  love  as  I for  glory. 

’Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best ; 

Sad  mortals  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you  ; 

He  lost  his  labor,  I my  jest,— 

For  he  was  drown’d,  and  I’ve  the  ague. 

“The  whole  distance,”  says  his  Lordship,  “from  the  place  whence 
we  started  to  our  landing  on  the  other  side,  including  the  length  we 
were  carried  by  the  current,  was  computed  by  those  on  board  the  frig- 
ate at  four  English  miles,  though  the  actual  breadth  is  barely  one.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  boat  can  row  directly  across,  and 
it  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
whole  distance  being  accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and 
five,  and  by  the  other  [Byron]  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  water 
was  extremely  cold  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  About 
three  weeks  before,  in  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ; but  having  rid- 
den all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same  morning,  and  the  water  being 
of  an  icy  chill  ness,  we  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion 
till  the  frigate  anchored  below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits  as 
just  stated,  entering  a considerable  way  above  the  European,  and  land- 
ing below  the  Asiatic  fort.  Chevallier  says,  that  a young  Jew  swam 
the  same  distance  for  his  mistress ; and  Oliver  mentions  it  having  been 
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done  by  a Neapolitan;  but  our  consul  (at  the  Dardannelles,)  Tarrago- 
na, remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances,  and  tried  to  dissuade 
us  from  the  attempt.  A number  ot  the  Salsette’s  crew  were  known  to 
have  accomplished  a greater  distance;  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised 
me  was,  that  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Leander’s 
story,  no  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  practicability.” 
While  the  Salsette  lay  off  the  Dardannelles,  Lord  Byron  saw  the 
body  of  a mnn  who  had  been  executed  by  being  cast  into  the  sea,  float- 
ing on  the  stream,  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  tumbling  of  the  water, 
which  gave  to  his  arms  the  effect  of  scaring  away  several  sea-fowl  that 
were  hovering  to  devour.  This  incident  he  has  strikingly  depicted  in 
“ The  Bride  of  Abydos.” 

Tha  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 

O’er  which  heir  hungry  beaks  delay, 

As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 

His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow ; 

That  hand  whose  motion  is  not  life, 

Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 

Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  le veil’d  with  the  wave — 

What  recks  it  though  that  corse  shall  lie 
Within  a living  grave. 

The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robbed  the  meaner  worm — 

The  only  heart,  the  only  eye, 

Had  seen  those  scatter’d  limbs  composed, 

And  mourn’d  above  his  turban  stone ; 

That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed — 

Yes— close  before  his  own. 

Between  the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople  no  other  adventure  was 
undertaken  or  befel  the  poet.  On  the  13th  of  May,  the  frigate  came 
to  anchor  at  sunset,  near  the  headland  to  the  west  of  Seraglio  Point; 
and  when  the  night  closed  in,  the  silence  and  darkness  were  so  complete 
“that  we  might  have  believed  ourselves,”  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  “moor- 
ed in  the  lonely  cove  of  some  desert  island,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  a city 
which,  from  its  vast  extent  and  countless  population,  is  fondly  imagined 
by  its  present  masters  to  be  worthy  to  be  called  The  Refuge  of  the 
World.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Constantinople — Description — The  Dogs  and  the  Dead — Landed  at 
Tophana — The  Masterless  Dogs — The  Slave  Market — The  Se- 
raglio— The  Defects  in  the  Description. 

The  spot  where  the  frigate  came  to  anchor  affords  but  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  Ottoman  capital.  A few  tall  white  minarets,  and  the  domes 
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of  the  great  mosques  only  are  in  sight,  interspersed  with  trees  and 
mean  masses  of  domestic  buildings.  In  the  distance,  inland  on  the 
left,  the  redoubted  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  is  seen  rising  above  the 
gloomy  walls ; and,  unlike  every  other  European  city,  a profound  si- 
lence prevails  over  all.  This  remarkable  characteristic  is  owing  to 
the  very  few  wheel-carriages  employed  in  the  city.  In  other  respects 
the  view  around  is  lively,  and  in  tine  weather  quickened  with  innumer- 
able objects  m motion.  In  the  calmest  days  the  rippling  in  the  flow  of 
the  Bosphorus  is  like  the  running  in  a river.  In  the  fifth  canto  of  Don 
Juan,  Lord  Byron  has  seized  the  principal  features,  and  delineated  them 
^yith  sparkling  effect. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore, 

Sprinkled  with  palaces,  the  ocean  stream 
Here  and  there  studded  with  a seventy-four, 

Sophia’s  cupola  with  golden  gleam  ; 

The  cypress  groves  ; Olympus  high  hoar ; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I could  dream. 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm’d  the  charming  Mary  Montague. 

In  the  morning,  when  his  Lordship  left  the  ship,  the  wind  blew  strong- 
ly from  the  north-east,  and  the  rushing  current  of  the  Bosphorus  dashed 
with  great  violence  against  the  rocky  projections  of  the  shore,  as  the 
captain’s  boat  was  rowed  against  the  stream. 

“ The  sensations  produced  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  leaving  a 
comfortable  cabin,  were,”  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  “ in  unison  with  the 
impressions  which  we  felt,  when,  passing  under  the  palace  of  the  sul- 
tans, and  gazing  at  the  gloomy  cypress,  which  rise  above  the  walls,  we 
saw'  two  dogs  gnawing  a dead  body.”  The  description  in  The  Siege 
of  Corinth  of  the  dogs  devouring  the  dead,  owes  its  origin  to  this  inci- 
dent of  the  dogs  and  the  body  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall, 

Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival, 

Gorging  and  growling  o’er  carcase  and  limb, 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him. 

From  a Tartar’s  skull  they  stripp’d  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh, 

And  their  white  tusks  crunched  on  the  whiter  skull, 

As  it  slipp’d  through  their  jaws  when  their  edge  grew  dull, 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed. 

So  well  had  they  broken  a lingering  fast, 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night’s  repast. 

And  Alp  knew  by  the  turbans  that  roll’d  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his'band. 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a single  long  tuft  of  hair, 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

This  hideous  picture  is  a striking  instance  of  the  uses  to  which  ima- 
ginative power  may  turn  the  slightest  hint,  and  of  horror  augmented  till 
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it  reach  that1  extreme  point  at  which  the  ridiculous  commences.  The 
whole  compass  of  English  pOetry  affords  no  parallel  to  this  passage.— 

It  even  exceeds  the  celebrated  catalogue  of  dreadful  things  on  the  sacra- 
mental table  in  Tam  O’Sbanter.  It  is  true,  that  the  revolting  circum- 
stances described  by  Byron  are  less  sublime  in  their  associations  than 
those  of  Burns,  being  mere,  visible  images,  unconnected  with  ideas  of 
guilt,  and  unlike 

The  knife  a fathers  throat  had  mangled, 

Which  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft : 

The  gray  hairs  yet  stuck  to  the  heft. 

Nor  is  there  any  vivid  group  of  the  vulture  flapping  the  wolf,  any  ac- 
cessory to  rouse  stronger  emotions,  than  those  which  are  associated 
with  the  sight  of  energy  and  courage,  while  the  covert  insinuation,  that 
the  bird  is  actuated  by  some  instigation  of  retribution  in  pursuing  the 
wolf  for  having  run  away  with  the  bone,  approaches  the  very  line  and 
point  where  the  horrible  merges  in  the  ridiculous.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  fearfully  distinct,  and  though  in  its  circumstances,  as  the  poet 
himself  says,  “ sickening,*’  is  yet  an  amazing  display  of  poetical  power 
and  high  invention.  > 

The  frigate  sent  the  travellers  on  shore  at  Tophana,  from  which  the 
road  ascends  to  Pera.  Near  this  landing-place  is  a large  fountain,  and 
around  it  a public  stand  of  horses  ready  saddled,  attended  by  boys. — 

On  some  of  these  Lord  Byron  and  his  friend,  with  the  officers  who  had 
accompanied  them,  mounted  and  rode  up  the  steep  hill,  to  the  prin- 
cipal Frank  Hotel,  in  Pera,  where  they  intended  to  lodge.  In  the  course 
of  the  ride  their  attention  was  attracted  to  the  prodigious  number  of 
inasterless  dogs  which  lounge  and  lurk  about  the  corners  ofthe  streets; 
a nuisance  both  dangeruos  and  disagreeable,  but  which  the  Turks  not 
only  tolerate  but  protect.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a litter  of 
puppies  with  their  mother  nestled  in  a mat  placed  on  purpose  for  them 
in  a nook  by  some  charitable  Mussulman  of  their  neighbourhood  ; for 
notwithstanding  their  merciless  military  practices,  the  Turks  are  pi- 
tiful-hearted Titans  to  dumf>  animals  and  slaves.  Constantinople  has, 
however,  been  so  often  andNso  well  described,  that  is  is  unnecessary 
to  notice  its  different  objects  of  curiosity  here,  except  in  so  fur  as  they 
have  been  contributory  to  the  stores  of  the  poet. 

The  slave-market  was  of  course  not  unvisited,  but  the  description  in 
Don  Juan  is  more  indebted  to  the  author’s  fancy,  than  any  of  those  o- 
ther  bright  reflections  of  realities  to  which  I have  hitherto  directed  the  j 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  market  now-a-days  is  in  truth  very 
uninteresting;  few  slaves  are  ever  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  the  place  it- 
self has  an  odious  resemblance  to  Smith-field.  I imagine,  therefore,  that 
the  trade  in  slaves  is  chiefly  managed  by  private  bargaining.  When 
there,  I only  saw  two  men  for  sale,  whites,  who  appeared  very 
little  concerned  about  their  destination, certainly  not  more  than  English 
rustics  offering  themselves  for  hire  to  the  farmers  at  a fair  or  mar- 
ket. Doubtless,  there  was  a time  when  the  slave-market  of  Con- 
stantinople presented  a different  spectacle,  but  the  trade  itself  has 
undergone  a change — the  Christians  are  now  interdicted  from  purcha-  j 
sing  slaves-  The  luxury  of  the  guilt  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  j 

enjoyment  of  the  Turks.  Still,  as  a description  of  things  which  may  j 

tyave  been,  Byron’s  market  is  probable  and  curious. 
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A crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 

And  age  and  sex  were  in  the  market  ranged, 

Each  busy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station, 

Poor  creatures,  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 

All  save  the  blacks  seem’d  jaded  with  vexation, 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged. 

The  negroes  more  philosophy  displayed, 

Used  to  it  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flayed. 

Like  a backgammon  board,  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks  in  groups,  on  show  for  sale. 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted ; 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

No  lady  e’er  is  ogled  by  a lover, 

Horse  by  a black-leg,  broad-cloth  by  a tailor, 

Fee  by  a counsel,  folon  by  a jailer. 

The  account  ofthe  interior  of  the  seraglio  in  Don  Juan  is  also  only 
probably  correct,  and  may  have  been  drawn  in  several  particulars  from 
an  inspection  of  some  of  the  palaces,  but  the  descriptions  of  the  impe- 
rial harem  are  entirely  fanciful.  I am  persuaded,  by  different  circum- 
stances, (hat  Byron  could  not  have  been  in  those  sacred  chambers  of 
any  of  the  seraglios.  At  the  time  I was  in  Constantinople,  only  one  of 
the  imperial  residences  was  accessible  to  strangers,  and  it  was  unfur- 
nished. The  great  seraglio  was  not  accessible  beyond  the  courts,  ex- 
cept in  those  apartments  where  the  sultan  receives  his  officers  and  vis- 
iters of  state.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  as  described  in  Don  Juan,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  inventions;  and  though  the  descriptions  abound  in  pictur- 
esque beauty,  they  have  not  that  air  of  truth  and  fact  about  them  which 
render  the  pictures  of  Byron  so  generally  valuable,  independent  of 
their  poeticai  excellence.  In  those  he  has  given  ofthe  apartments  of 
the  men,  the  liveliness  and  fidelity  of  his  pencil  cannot  be  denied  ; but 
the  Arabian  tales  and  Vathek  seem  to  have  had  more  influence  on  his 
fancy  in  describing  the  imperial  harem,  than  a knowledge  of  actual 
things  and  appearances.  Not  that  the  latter  are  inferior  to  the  former 
in  beauty,  or  are  without  images  and  lineaments  of  graphic  distinct- 
ness, but  they  want  that  air  of  reality  which  constitutes  tho  singular 
excellence  of  his  scenes  drawn  from  nature;  and  there  is  a vagueness 
in  them  which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  obscure,  and  even  fantas- 
tical. Indeed,  except  when  he  paints  from  actual  models,  from  living 
persons  and  existing  things,  his  superiority,  at  least  his  originality,  is 
not  so  obvious ; and  thus  it  happens,  that  his  gorgeous  description  of 
the  sultan’s  seraglio  is  like  a versified  passage  of  an  Arabian  tale,  while 
the  imagery  of  Childe  Harold’s  visit  to  Ali  Pashaw,  has  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  life  of  an  actual  scene.  The  following  is,  indeed,  more  like 
an  imitation  of  Vathek,  than  any  thing  that  has  been  seen,  or  is  in  ex- 
istence. I quote  it  for  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  visit  referred  to,  and 
in  illustration  ofthe  distinction  which  should  he  made  between  beauties 
derived  from  actual  scenes  and  adventures  which  are  supposed  to 
display  so  much  more  of  creative  invention. 
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And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors, 
Raba  led  Juan  onward,  room  by  room, 

Through  glittering  galleries  and  o’er  marble  flootf , 
Till  a gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom 
Haughty  and  huge  along  the  distance  towers, 

And  wafted  far  arose  a rich  perfume, 

It  seem’d  as  though  they  came  upon  a shrine, 

For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

The  giant  door  was  broad  and  bright  and  high. 

Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish’d  lies ; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 

And  in  perspective  many  a squadron  flies. 

It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close, 

Of  a huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 
Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O’er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Dispute  with  the  Ambassador — Reflections  on  Byron’s  Pride  of  Rank 
—Abandons  his  Oriental  Travels' — Re-embarks  in  the  Salsette — The 
Dagger  Scene — Zea — Returns  to  Athens — Tour  in  the  Morea — 
Dangerous  Illness— Return  to  Athens — The  Adventure  on  which  the 
Giaour  is  founded. 

Although  Lord  Byron  remained  two  months  in  Constantinople,  and 
■visited  every  object  ofcuriosity  within  and  around  it,  he  yet  brought 
away  with  him  fewer  poetical  impressions  than  from  any  other  part  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions;  at  least  he  has  made  less  use  in  his  works  of 
what  he  saw  and  learned  there,  than  ofthe  materials  he  collected  in 
other  places. 

From  whatever  cause  it  arose,  the  self-abstraction  which  I had  no- 
ticed at  Smyrna,  was  remarked  about  him  while  he  was  in  the  capital, 
and  the  same  jealousy  of  his  rank  was  so  nervously  awake,  that  it  led 
him  to  attempt  an  obtrusion  on  the  ambassadorial  etiquette — which  he? 
probably  regretted. 

It  has  grown  into  a custom,  at  Constantinople,  when  the  foreign  min- 
isters are  admitted  to  audiences  of  ceremony  with  the  sultan,  to  allow 
the  subjects  and  travellers  of  their  respective  nations  to  accompany 
them,  both  to  swell  the  pomp  ofthe  spectacle,  and  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity. Mr.  Adair,  our  ambassador,  for  whom  the  Salsette  had  been 
sent,  had  his  audience  of  leave  appointed  soon  after  Lord  Byron’s  am- 
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Val,  and  his  Lordship  vvas  particularly  anxious  to  occupy  a station  of 
distinction  in  the  procession.  The  pretension  was  ridiculous  in  itself 
and  showed  less  acquaintance  with  courtly  ceremonies  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  a person  of  his  rank  and  intelligence.  Mr,  A- 
dair  assured  him  that  he  could  obtain  no  particular  place  ; that  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  ceremonial,  only  the  persons  connected  with  the 
embassy  could  be  considered,  and  that  the  Turks  neither  acknowledg- 
ed the  precedence,  nor  could  be  requested  to  consider  the  distinctions 
of  our  nobility.  Byron,  however,  still  persisted,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  refer  him  on  the  subject  to  the  Austrian  Internuncio,  a high 
authority  in  questions  of  etiquette,  whose  opinion  was  decidedly  against 
the  pretension. 

The  pride  of  rank  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  weakness  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  every  thing,  even  of  the  most  accidental  kind,  which  seem- 
ed to  come  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility,  was  repelled  on  the 
spot.  I recollect  having  some  debate  with  him  once  respecting  a pique 
of  etiquette,  W’hich  happened  between  him  and  Sir  William  Drum- 
mond, some-where  in  Portugal  or  Spain.  Sir  William  was  at  the 
time  an  ambassador  (not,  however,  I believe,  in  the  country  where  the 
incident  occurred),  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  precedence  in  pass- 
ing from  one  room  to  another,  when  Byron  stepped  in  before  him.  The 
action  was  undoubtedly  rude  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship,  even  though 
Sir  William  had  presumed  too  far  on  his  riband  : to  me  it  seemed  also 
wrong ; for,  by  the  custom  of  all  nations  from  time  immemorial,  am- 
bassadors have  been  allowed  their  official  rank  in  passing  through  for- 
eign countries,  while  peers  in  the  same  circumstances  claim  no  rank  at 
all ; even  in  our  own  colonies  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  may  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  legislative  counsellors.  But  the  rights  of  rank  are  best 
determined  by  the  heralds,  and  I have  only  to  remark,  that  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  such  things  should  have  so  morbidly  affected  the 
sensibility  of  Lord  Byron;  yet  they  certainly  did  so,  and  even  to  a rid- 
iculous degree.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  lodged  in  St.  Jame’s-street, 

I recollect  him  rating  the  footman  for  using  a double  knock  in  acciden- 
tal thoughtlessness 

These  little  infirmities  are,  however,  at  most  only  calculated  to  ex'- 
cite  a smile;  there  is  no  turpitude  in  them,  and  they  merit  notice  but  as 
indications  of  the  humour  of  character.  It  was  his  Lordship’s  foible  to 
overrate  hi9  rank,  to  grudge  his  deformity  beyond  reason,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate the  condition  of  his  family  and  circumstances.  But  the  alloy 
of  such  small  vanities,  his  caprice  and  feline  temper,  was  as  vapour 
compared  with  the  mass  of  rich  and  rare  ore  which  constituted  the  orb 
and  nucleus  of  his  brilliancy. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Constantinople,  when  a change  came  ot  er 
his  intentions ; the  journey  to  Persia  was  abandoned,  and  the  dreams 
of  India  were  dissolved.  The  particular  causes  which  produced  this 
change  are  not  very  apparent — but  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  at  the  same 
time  directed  to  return  home,  and  perhaps  that  circumstance  had  soma 
influence  on  his  decision,  which  he  communicated  to  his  mother,  in- 
forming her,  that  he  should  probably  return  to  Greece.  As  in  that  let- 
ter he  alludes  to  his  embarrassment  on  account  of  remittances,  it  is 
probable  that  the  neglect  of  his  agent,  with  respect  to  them,  was  the 
main  cause  which  induced  him  to  determine  on  going  no  farther. 
Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  July,  he  embarked  with  Mr.  Hobhouse 
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and  the  ambassador  on  board  the  Salsette.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the 
passage  to  the  island  of  Zea,  where  he  was  put  on  shore,  that  one  of 
the  most  emphatic  incidents  of  his  life  occurred  ; an  incident  which 
throws  a remarkable  gleam  into  the  springs  and  intricacies  of  his  char- 
acter— more,  perhaps,  than  anything  which  has  yet  been  mentioned. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  he  lifted  an  ataghan 
(it  might  be  one  of  the  midshipmeu’s  weapons,),  and  unsheathing  it, 
said,  contemplating  the  blade,  “ I should  like  to  know  how  a person 
feels  after  committing  murder.’ — By  those  who  have  inquiringly  noti- 
ced the  extraordinary  cast  of  his  metaphysical  associatisns,  this  dag- 
ger-scene must  be  regarded  as  both  impressive  and  solemn;  although 
the  wish  to  know  how  a man  felt  after  committing  murder  does  not  im- 
ply any  desire  to  perpetrate  the  crime.  The  feeling  might  be  appre- 
ciated by  experiencing  auy  actual  degree  of  guilt ; for  it  is  not  the 
deed— the  sentiment  which  follows  it  makes  the  horror.  But  it  is  doing 
injustice  to  suppose  the  expression  of  such  a wish  wasdictatedjby  desire 
—Lord  Byron  has  been  heard  to  express,  in  the  eccentricity  of  con  ver- 
sation, wishes  for  a more  intense  knowledge  of  remorse  than  mufrder 
itself  could  give.  There  is,  however,  a wide  and  wild  difference  be- 
tween the  curiosity  that  prompts  the  wish  to  know  the  exactitude  of 
any  feeling  or  idea,  and  the  direful  passions  that  instigate  to  guilty  gra- 
tification. 

Being  landed,  according  to  his  request,  with  his  valet,  two  Albani- 
ans, and  a Tartar,  on  the  shore  of  Zea,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
he  saw  the  ship  depart  with  a feeling  before  unfelt.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  was  left  companionless,  and  the  scene  around  was  calculated 
to  nourish  stern  fancies,  even  though  there  was  not  much  of  suffering 
to  be  withstood. 

The  landing-place  in  the  port  of  Zea,  I recollect  distinctly. 
- — The  port  itself  is  a small  land-locked  gulf,  or,  as  the  Scot- 
tish Highlander  would  call  it,  a loch.  The  banks  are  rocky  and  for- 
bidding; the  hills,  which  rise  to  the  altitude  of  mountains,  'have,  in  a 
long  course  of  ages,  been  always  inhabited  by  a civilized  people.  Their 
precipitous  sides  are  formed  into  innumerable  artificial  terraces,  the 
aspect  of  which,  austere,  ruinous,  and  ancient,  produces  on  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  a sense  of  the  presence  of  a greater  antiquity  than  the  sight 
of  monuments  of  mere  labour  and  art.  The  town  stands  high  upon 
the  mountain  I counted  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
It  forty -nine  of  those  terraces  at  one  place  under  me,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site hills,  in  several  places,  upwards  of  sixty.  Whether  Lord  Byron 
ascended  to  the  town  is  doubtful.  I have  never  heard  him  mention 
that  he  had  ; and  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  he  proceeded  at  onee  to 
Athens  by  one  of  the  boats  which  frequent  the  harbour. 

At  Athens  he  met  an  old  fellow-collegian,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  with 
whom  he  soon  after  travelled  as  far  as  Corinth  : the  Marquis  turning  off 
there  for  Tripolizza,  while  Byion  went  forward  to  Patras,  where  he 
had  some  needful  business  to  transact  with  the  consul.  He  then  made 
the  tour  of  the  Morea,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  vizier  Vel- 
hi  Pashaw,  by  whom  he  was  treated,  as  every  other  English  traveller 
of  the  time  was,  with  great  distinction  and  hospitality. 

Having  occasion  to  go  back  to  Patras,  he  was  seized  by  the  local 
fever  there,  and  reduced  to  death’s  door.  On  his  recovery  he  returned 
to  Athens,  where  he  found  the  Marquis,  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
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and  Mr.  Bruce,  afterward  so  celebrated  for  his  advedtures  in  assisting 
the  escape  of  the  French  general  Lavalette.  He  took  possession  of 
the  apartments  which  i had  occupied  in  the  monastery,  and  made 
them  his  home  during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  Greece ; but 
when  I ^returned  to  Athens,  October,  he  was  not  there  himself.  I 
found,  however,  his  valet,  Fletcher,  in  possession. 

There  is  no  very  clear  account  of  the  manner  i.n  which  Lord  Byron 
employed  himself  after  his  return  to  Athens  ; but  various  intimations 
in  his  correspondence  show  that  during  the  winter  his  pen  was  net  idle. 
It  would,  however,  be  to  neglect  an  important  occurrence,  not  to  notice 
that  during  the  time  when  ho  was  at  Athens  alone,  the  incident  which  he 
afterward  imbodied  in  the  impassioned  fragments  of  the  Giaour  came  to 
pass ; and  to  apprize  the  reader  that  the  story  is  founded  on  an  adventure 
which  happened  to  himself-he  was,  infact,  the  causeof  the  girl  being  con- 
demed,  and  ordered  to  be  sewn  up  in  a sack  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

One  day,  as  he  was  returning  from  bathing  in  the  Piraeus,  he  met  the 
procession  going  down  to  the  shore  to  execute  the  sentence  which  the 
Waywode  had  pronounced  on  the  girl,  and  learning  the  object  of  the 
ceremony,  and  who  was  the  victim,  he  immediately  interfered  with  great 
resolution ; for,  on  observing  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  lea- 
der of  the  escort  to  return  with  him  to  the  governor’s  house,  he  drew 
a pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  onthe  spot.  The  man  then  turn 
ed  about,  and  accompanied  him  back,  when,  partly  by  bribery  and  en- 
treaty, hesucceeded  in  obtaining  a pardon  for  her,  on  condition  that  she 
was  sent  immediately  out  of  the  city.  Byron  conveyed  her  to  the  mongs 
tery,  and  on  the  same  night  sent  her  off  to  Thebes,  where  she  found  a 
safe  asylum. 

With  this  affair,  I may  close  his  adventures  in  Greece ; for,  although 
he  remained  several  months  subsequent  at  Athens,  he  was  in  a great 
measure  stationary.  His  health,  which  was  never  robust,  was  impaired 
by  the  effects  of  the  fever,  which  lingered  about  him ; perhaps,  too,  by 
the  humilating  anxiety.he  suffered  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  his 
remittances.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  was  fortunate  for  his 
fame  that  he  returned  to  England  at  the  period  he  did,  for  the  climate 
of  the  Mediteranean  was  detrimental  to  his  constitution.  The  heat  op- 
pressed him  so  much  as  to  be  positive  suffering,  and  scarcely  had  he 
reached  Malta,  on  his  way  home,  when  he  was  visited  again  with  a ter- 
tian ague.  


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Arrival  in  London — Mr.  Dali  ah  Patronage — Arranges  for  Ike  Public 
cation  of  Childe  Harold — The  Death  of  Mrs.  Byron — His  Sor- 
row— His  Affair  with  Mr.  Mo  or  Their  Meeting  at  Mr.  Rogers 9 

House , and  Friendship. 

Lord  Byron  arrived  in  London  about  the  middle  of  July,  1811,  ha- 
ving been  absent  a few  days  more  than  two  years.  The  embarrassed 
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condition  in  which  he  found  his  affairs  sufficiently  explains  the  dejetion 
and  uneasiness  with  which  he  was  afflicted  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
residence  in  Greece ; and  yet  it  was  such  as  ought  not  to  have  affected 
him  so  deeply,  nor  have  I ever  been  able  to  comprehend  why  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  his  supposed  friendlessness.  In  respect  both  to 
it  and  to  his  ravelled  fortune,  a great  deal  to  much  has  been  too  often 
said ; and  the  manliness  of  his  character  has  suffered  by  the  puling. 

His  correspondence  shows  that  he  had  several  friends  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  his  disposition  justified  the  belief  that,  had  he 
not  been  persuaded  the  attachment  was  reciprocal,  he  would  not  have 
remained  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  them  with  them.  And  though  for 
his  ranlqnot  rich,  he  was  still  able4o  maintain  all  its  suitable  exhibi- 
tion. The  world  could  never  regard  as  an  object  of  compassion  or  of 
sympathy  an  English  noble,  whose  income  was  enough  to  support  his 
dignity  among  his  peers,  and  whose  poverty,  however  grievous  to  his 
pride,  caused  only  the  privation  of  extravagance.  But  it  cannot  be  con- 
troverted  that  there  was  an  innate  predilection  in  the  mind  of  Lord  By- 
ron to  mystify  every  thing  about  himself : he  was  actuated  by  a passion 
to  excite  attention,  and,  like  every  other  passion,  it  was  often  indulged  at 
the  expense  of  propriety.  He  had  the  infirmity  of  speaking,  though 
vaguely,  and  in  obscure  hints  and  allusions,  more  of  his  personal  con- 
cerns than  is  commonly  deemed  consistent  with  a correct  estimate  of 
the  interest  which  mankind  take  in  the  cares  of  one  another.  But  he 
lived  to  feel  and  to  rue  the  consequences  ; to  repent  he  could  not,  for 
the  cause  was  in  the  very  element  of  his  nature.  It  was  a blemish  as 
incurable  as  the  deformity  of  his  foot. 

On  tys  arrival  in  London,  his  relation,  Mr.  Dallas,  called  on  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  first  brief  conversation  his  Lordship  mention- 
ed that  he  had  written  a paraphrase  on  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  but 
said  nothing  then  of  Childe  Harold,  a circumstance  which  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  he  offered  him  the  slighter  work  first,  to  enjoy  his  surprise 
at  the  greater.  If  so,  the  result  answered  the  intent.  Mr.  Dallas  car- 
ried home  with  him  the  paraphrase  of  Horace,  with  which  he  was  grie- 
vously disappointed;  so  much  so  that  on  meeting  his  Lordship  again  in 
the  morning,  and  being  reluctant  to  speak  of  it  as  he  really  thought, 
he  only  expressed  some  surprise  that  his  noble  friend  snould  have  pro- 
duced nothing  else  during  his  long  absence. 

I can  easily  conceive  the  emphatic  indifference,  if  my  conjecture  be 
well  founded,  with  which  Lord  Byron  must  have  said  to  him,  “ I have 
occasionally  written  short  poems,  besides  a great  many  stanzas  in  Spen- 
ser’s measure,  relative  to  the  countries  I have  visited  : they  are  not  wrorth 
troubling  you  with,  but  you  shall  have  them  all  with  you,  if  you  like.” 
Ghilde  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  was  accordingly  placed  in  his  hands;  Mr, 
Dallas  took  it  home,  and  was  not  slow  in  discovering  its  beauties,  for 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  he  despatched  a note  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  as  fair  a specimen  of  the  style  of  an  elderly  patronising  gentleman 
as  can  well  be  imagined  : “You  have  written,”  said  he,  “ one  of  the 
most  delightful  poems  I ever  read.  If  I wrote  this  in  flattery.  I should 
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deserve  your  con  temp  rather  than  your  friendship.  I have  been  so  far 
scinated  with  Childe  Harold,  that  I have  not  been  able  to  lay  it  down; 
I would  almost  pledge  my  life  on  its  advancing  the  reputation  of  your 
poetical  powers,  and  on  its  gaining  you  great  honour  and  regard,  if 
you  will  do  me  the  credit  and  favour  of  attending  to  my  suggestions.97 

For  some  reason  or  another,  Lord  Byron,  however,  felt  or  feigned 
great  reluctance  to  publishing  Childe  Harold.  Possibly  his  repugnance 
was  dictated  by  diffidence,  not  with  respect  to  its  merits,  but  from  a 
consciousness  that  the  hero  of  the  poem  exhibited  traits  & resemblances 
of  himself.  It  would  indeed  be  injustice  to  his  judgment  and  taste,  to 
suppose  he  was  not  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  the  terse  and  energet- 
ic poetry  which  brightens  and  burns  in  every  stanza  of  the  pilgrimage, 
compared  with  the  loose  and  sprawling  lines,  and  dull  rythm  of  the  pa- 
raphrase. It  is  true  that  he  alledged  it  had  been  condemned  by  a good 
critic — the  only  one  who  had  previously  seen  it — probably  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  who  was  with  him  during  the  time  he  was  writing  it ; but  still  I 
cannot  conceive  he  was  so  blind  to  excellence,  as  to  prefer  in  sincerity 
the  other  composition,  which  was  only  an  imitation.  But  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Dallas  prevailed,  and  in  due  season  Childe  Harold  was  prepa- 
red for  the  press. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  busily  engaged  in  his  literary  projects  with 
Mr.  Dallas,  and  in  law  affairs  with  his  agent,  he  was  suddenly  summon- 
ed to  Newstead  by  the  state  of  his  mother’s  health ; before  he  reached 
the  Abbey  she  had  breathed  her  last.  The  event  deeply  affected  him  ; 
he  had  not  seen  her  since  his  return,  and  a presentiment  possessed  her 
when  they  parted,  that  she  was  never  ts  see  him  again. 

Notwithstanding  her  violent  temper  and  other  unseemly  conduct,  her 
affection  for  him  had  been  so  fond  and  dear,  that  he  undoubtedly  return- 
ed it  with  unaffected  sincerity;  and  from  many  casual  and  incidental 
expressions  which  I have  heard  him  employ  concerning  her,  I am  per- 
suaded that  his  filial  love  was  not  at  any  time  even  of  an  ordinary  kind. 
During  her  life  he  might  feel  uneasy  respecting  her,  apprehensive  on 
account  of  her  ungovernable  passions  and  indiscretions,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  lamented  her  death,  clearly  proves  that  the  integrity  of 
his  affection  had  never  been  impaired. 

On  the  night  after  his  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  the  waiting-woman  of 
Mrs.  Byron,  in  crossing  the  door  of  the  room  whore  the  corpse  lay, 
heard  the  sound  of  some  one  sighing  heavily  within,  and  on  entering 
found  his  Lordship  sitting  in  the  dark  beside  the  bed.  She  remonstra- 
ted with  him  for  so  giving  way  to  grief,  when  he  burst  into  tears  and 
exclaimed,  “ I had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is  gone.”  Of 
the  fervency  of  his  sorjrow  I do  therefore  think  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
the  very  endeavour  which  he  made  to  conceal  it  by  indifference,  was  a 
proof  of  its  depth  and  pnguish,  though  he  hazarded  the  strictures  of  the 
world  by  the  indecorum  of  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral. 
Having  declined  to  follow  the  remains  himself,  he  stood  looking  from 
the  hall-door  at  the  procession,  till  the  whole  had  passed  away ; and 
then,  turning  to  one  of  the  servants,  the  only  person  left,  he  desired 
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him  to  fetch  the  sparring-gloves,  and  proceed  with  him  16  his  usual  ex-5 
ercise.  But  the  scene  was  impressive,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  a grie- 
ved  heart ; he  sparred  in  silence  all  the  time,  and  the  servant  thought 
that  he  hit  harder  than  was  his  habit — at  last  he  suddenly  flung  away 
the  gloves*  and  retired  to  his  own  room. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold 
was  resumed,  but  it  went  slowly  through  the  press.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  incident  occurred  to  him  which  deserves  to  be  noted — because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  his  life,  and  has  given  rise  to  conse- 
quences affecting  his  fame — with  advantage. 

In  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, he  had  alluded,  with  pro- 
voking pleasantry,  to  a meeting  which  had  taken  place  at  Chalk  Farm 
some  years  before,  between  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and 
Mr.  Moore,  without  recollecting,  indeed  without  having  heard,  that 
Mr.  Moore,  had  explained,  through  the  newspapers,  what  was  alleged 
io  have  been  ridiculous  in  the  affair.  This  revival  of  the  subject  es- 
pecially as  it  called  in  question  the  truth  of  Mr.  Moore’s  statement, 
obliged  that  gentleman  to  demand  an  explanation  ; but,  Lord  Byron 
being  abroad,  did  not  receive  this  letter,  and  of  course  knew  not  of  its 
contents ; so  that,  on  his  return,  Mr.  Moore  was  induced  to  address  his 
Lordship  again.  The  correspondence  which  ensued  is  honourable  to 
the  spirit  and  feelings  of  both. 

Mr.  Moore,  after  referring  to  his  first  letter,  restated  the  nature  of 
the  insult  which  the  passage  in  the  note  to  the  poem  was  calculated  to 
convey,  adding*  “It  is  now  useless  to  speak  of  the  steps  with  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  follow  up  that  letter,  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  though  it  has  done  away  neither  the  injury  nor  the  feeling 
of  it,  has,  in  many  respects,  materially  altered  my  situation*  and  the  on- 
ly object  I have  now  in  writing  to  your  Lordship,  is  to  preserve  some 
consistency  with  that  former  letter,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  the  injured 
feeling  still  exists,  however  circumstances  may  compel  me  to  be  deaf 
to  its  dictates  at  present.  When  I say  ‘ injured  feeling,5  let  me  assure 
your  Lordship  that  there  is  not  a single  vindictive  sentiment  in  my 
mind  towards  you  ; I mean  but  to  express  that  uneasiness  under  what  I 
consider  to  be  a charge  of  falsehood,  which  must  haunt  a man  of  any 
feeling  to  his  grave,  unless  the  insult  be  retracted*  or  atoned  for  ; and 
which,  if  I did  not  feel,  I should  indeed  deserve  far  worse  than  your 
Lordship’s  satire  could  inflict  upon  me.”  And  he  concluded  by  saying-, 
that  so  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  angry  or  resentful  feeling,  it 
would  give  him  sincere  pleasure  if,  by  any  satisfactory  explanation,  his 
Lordship  would  enable  nim  to  seek  the  honour  of  being  ranked  among 
his  acquaintance. 

The  answer  of  Lord  Byron  was  diplomatic  but  manly.  He  declared 
that  he  never  received  Mr.  Moor’s  letter,  and  assured  him  that  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  it  had  reached  him,  he  would  have  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  return  and  answer  it  in  person ; that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
advertisement  to  which  Mr.  Moore  had  alluded,  and  consequently  could 
not  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of  “ giving  the  lie”  to  an  address  which 
$ie  had  never  seen.  “ When  I put  my  name  to  the  production,”  said  his 
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Lordship,  “ which  has  occasioned  this  correspondence,  I became  res-* 
ponsible  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  to  explain  where  it  requires  ex- 
planation, and  where  insufficiently  or  too  sufficiently  explicit,  at  all 
events  to  satisfy ; my  situation  leaves  me  no  choice  ; it  rests  with  the 
injured  and  the  angry  to  obtain  reparation  in  their  own  way.  With  re- 
gard to  the  passage  in  question,  you  were  certainly  not  the  person  to- 
wards whom  I felt  personally  hostile : on  the  contrary,  my  whole  thoughts 
were  engrossed  by  one  whom  I had  reason  to  consider  as  my  worst  lite- 
rary enemy,  nor  could  I foresee  that  his  former  antagonist  was  about  to 
become  his  champion.  You  do  not  specify  what  you  would  wish  to 
have  done.  I can  neither  retract  nor  apologize  for  a charge  of  false- 
hood which  I never  advanced,.” 

In  reply,  Mr.  Moore  commenced  by  acknowledging*  that  his  Lord- 
ship’s letter  was  upon  the  whole  as  satisfactory  as  he  could  expect ; 
and  after  alluding  to  specific  circumstances  in  the  case,  concluded 
thus  : “As  your  Lordship  does  not  show  any  wish  to  proceed  beyond 
the  rigid  formulary  of  explanation,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any  far- 
ther advances.  We  Irishmen,  in  business  of  this  kind,  seldom  know 
any  medium  between  decided  hostility  and  decided  friendship.  But  as 
Any  approaches  towards  the  latter  alternative  must  now  depend  en- 
tirely on  your  Lordship ; I have  only  to  repeat  that  1 am  satisfied  with 
your  letter.”  Hero  the  correspondence  would  probably,  with  most 
people,  have  been  closed,  but  Lord  Byron’s  sensibility  was  interested 
and  would  not  let  it  rest.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  he  re- 
joined : “ Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  my  friend  31r.  Hodgson  ap- 
prized me  that  a letter  forme  was  in  his  possession;  but*  a domestic 
event  hurrying  me  from  London  immediately  after,  the  letter,  which 
may  most  probably  be  your  own,  is  still  unopened  in  his  keeping.  If, 
on  examination  of  the  address,  the  similiarity  of  the  handwriting 
should  lead  to  such  a conclusion,  it  'sha'l  be  opened  in  your  presence, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mr.  H.  is  at  present  out  of  town  ; 
on  Friday  I shall  see  him,  and  request  him  to  forward  it  to  my  address. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  both  you?  {letters,  until  the  principal 
point  was  discussed  between  us,  I felt,  myself  at  a loss  in  what  manner 
to  reply.  Was  I to  anticipate  friendship  from  one  who  conceived  me 
to  have  charged  him  with  falsehood  ? were  not  advances  under  such 
circumstances  to  be  misconstrued,  not  perhaps  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  but  by  others  ? In  my  case  such  a step  was  im- 
practicable. If  you,  who  conceived  yourself  to  be  the  offended  person, 
are  satisfied  that  you  had  no  cause  for  offence,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
convince  me  of  it.  My  situation,  as  I have  before  stated,  leaves  me  no 
choice.  I should  have  felt  proud  of  your  acquaintance  had  it  commen- 
ced under  other  circumstances,  but  it  must  rest  with  you  to  determine 
how  far  it  may  proceed  after  so  auspicious  a beginning.” 

Mr.  Moore  ackno  wedges  that  he  was  seme  what  piqued  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  efforts  towards  a more  friendly  understanding  were  receiv- 
ed, and  hastened  to  close  the  correspondence  by  a short  note,  saying 
that  his  Lordship  had  made  him  feel  the  imprudence  he  was  guilty  of  in 
wandering  from  the  point  immediately  in  discussion  between  them. — 
This  drew  immediately  from  Lor£  Byron  the  following  frank  and  open- 
hearted  reply 
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“You  must  excuse  my  troubling  you  once  more  upon  this  Very  un- 
pleasant subject.  It  would  be  a satisfaction  to  me,  and  I should  think 
to  yourself,  that  the  unopened  letter  in  Mr.  Hodgsan’s  possession  (sup* 
posing  it  to  be  your  own)  should  be  returned  in  statu  quo  to  the  writer, 
particularly  as  you  epxressed  yourself  “ not  quite  easy  under  the  man- 
ner in  which  I had  dwelt  on  its  miscarriage.’ 

“A  few  words  more  and  I shall  not  trouble  you  farther.  I felt,  and 
still  feel,  very  much  flattered  by  that  part  of  your  correspondence  which 
held  out  the  prospect  of  our  becoming  acquainted.  If  I did  not  meet 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  as  perhaps  I ought,  let  the  situation  in 
which  I was  placed  be  my  defence.  You  have  now  declared  yourself 
satisfied,  and  on  that  point  we  are  no  longer  at  issue.  If,  therefore,  you 
still  retain  any  wish  to  do  me  the  honour  you  hinted  at,  I shall  be  most 
happy  to  meet  you  when,  where,  and  how  you  please,  and  I presume 
you  will  not  attribute  my  saying  thus  much  to  any  unworthy  motive.” 

The  result  was  a dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  amiable  and 
celebrated  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  and  the  only  guest  be- 
sides the  two  adversaries,  was  Mr,  Campbell,  author  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope : a poetical  group  of  four  not  easily  to  be  matched,  among 
among  contemporaries  in  any  age  or  country. 

The  meeting  conld  not  but  be  interesting,  and  Mr.  Moore  has  descri- 
bed the  effect  which  it  had  on  himself  with  a felicitious  warmth,  which 
showed  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  party,  and  was  pleased  with  the  friend- 
ship that  ensued. 

“Among  the  impressions,^  says  he,  “ which  this  meeting  left  on  me, 
what  I chiefly  remember  to  have  remarked  was  the  nobleness  of  his 
air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of  bis  voice  and  manners,  and — what 
was  naturally  not  the  least  attraction-^his  marked  kindness  for  myself. 
Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  the  colour  as  well  of  his  dress,  as  of 
4iis  glossy,  curling  and  picturesque  hair,  gave  more  effect  to  the  pure 
spiritual  palenes  of  his  features,  in  the  expression  of  which,  when  he 
; spoke,  there  was  a perpetual  play  of  lively  thought,  though  melancholy 
was  their  habitual  character  when  in  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Libel  in  the  Scourge— -The  general  Impression  of  his  Character — * 
Improvement  in  his  Manners , as  his  Merit  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Public— His  Address  in  management — His  first  Speech  in  Par- 
liament— The  Publication  of  Chilbe  Harold — Its  Reception  and 
Effect 

The  first  winter  after  Lord  Byron  had  returned  from  England,  I was 
frequently  with  him.  Childe  Harol<i  was  not  then  published  ; and  al- 
though the  impression  of  his  satire  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
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ers,  was  still  strong  upon  the  public,  he  could  not  well  be  said  to  have 
been  then  a celebrated  character.  At  that  time  the  strongest  feeling  by 
which  ho  appeared  to  be  actuated  was  indignation  against  a writer  in 
a scurrilous  publication,  called  The  Scourge ; in  which  he  was  not  on- 
ly treated  with  unjustifiable  malignity,  but  charged  with  being,  as  he 
told  me  himself,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a murderer.  I had  not  read  the 
work;  but  the  writer  who  could  make  such  an  absurd  accusation,  must 
have  beeen  strangely  ignorant  of  the  very  circumstances  from  which 
he  derived  the  materials  of  his  own  libel.  When  Lord  Byron  mention- 
ed the  subject  to  me,  and  that  he  was  consulting  Sir  Vickery  Gibbs, 
with  the  intention  of  prosecuting  the  publisher  and  the  author,  I advised 
him,  as  well  as  I could,  to  desist,  simply  because  the  allegations  refer- 
red to  well-known  occurrences.  His  granduncle’s  duel  with  Mr.  Cha- 
worth,  and  the  order  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  produce  evidence  of  his 
grandfather’s  marriage  with  Miss  Trevannion ; the  facts  of  which  be- 
ing matter  of  history  and  public  record,  superceded  the  necessity  of 
proceeding. 

Knowing  how  deeply  this  affair  agitated  him  at  that  time,  I was  not 
surprisee  at  the  sequestration  in  which  he  held  himself — and  which 
made  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  his  shy  and  mystical  nature, 
apply  to  him  the  description  of  his  own  Lara: 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  returned  again, 

And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  boanding  main? 

Left  by  his  sire  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 

Lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  Wo. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix’d  appear’d 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear’d, 

Opinion  varying  o’er  his  hidden  lot, 

In  praise  or  railing  ne’er  his  name  forgot. 

Bis  silence  form’d  a theme  for  others’  prate ; 

They  guess’d,  they  gazed,  they  fain  would  know  his  fate, 

What  had  he  been  ? what  w&s  he,  thus  unknown, 

Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  onlyknown  ? 

A hater  of  his  kind  ! yet  some  would  say, 

With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amid  the  gay, ; 

But  own’d  that  smile,  if  oft  observ'd  & near, 

Waned  in  its  mirth,  & wither’d  to  a sneer,  &c. 

Such  was  Byron  to  common  observance  on  his  return.  I recollect 
one  night  meeting  him  at  the  Opera.  Seeing  me  with  a gentleman  whom 
he  did  not  know,  and  to  whom  be  was  unknown,  he  addressed  me  in 
Italian,  and  we  continued  to  converse  for  some  time  in  that  language. 
My  friend,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  been  observing  him  with  curiosi- 
ty, conceiving  him  to  be  a foreigner,  inquired  in  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning who  he  was,  remarking  that  he  had  never  seen  a man  with 
such  a Cain-like  mark  on  the  forehead  before,  alluding  to  that  singular 
scowl  which  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I first  saw  him,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a stronger  impression  upon  me  than  tt  did  upon  ma- 
ny others.  I never,  in  fact,  could  overcome  entirely  the  prejudice  of 
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the  first  impression,  although  I ought  to  have  been  gratified  by  tiro 
friendship  and  confidence  with  which  he  always  appeared  disposed  to 
treat  me.  When  Childe  Harold  was  printed,  he  sent  me  a quarto  copy 
before  the  publication  ; a favour  and  distinction  I have  always  prized  ; 
and  the  copy  which  he  gave  me  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos  was  one  he  had 
prepared  for  a new  edition,  and  which  contains,  in  his  own  writing, 
these  six  lines  in  no  other  copy : 

Bless’ d as  the  Muezzin’s  strain  from  Mecca’s  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call, 

Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days 

That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise, 

Sweet — as  his  native  song  to  exile’s  ears 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears. 

He  had  not,  it  is  true,  at  the  period  of  which  I am  speaking,  gathered 
much  of  his  fame ; bat  the  gale  was  rising — and  though  the  vessel  was 
evidently  yielding  to  the  breeze,  she  was  neither  crank  nor  unsteady. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  he  became  an  object  of  public  interest,  tho 
less  did  he  indulge  his  capricious  humour,  about  the  time  when  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  was  published,  he  appeared  disposed  to  settle  into  a 
consistent  character,  especially  after  the  first  sale  of  Newstead.  Be- 
fore that  particular  event,  he  was  often  so  disturbed  in  his  mind,  that 
he  could  not  conceal  his  unhappiness,  and  frequently  spoke  of  leaving 
England  for  ever. 

Although  few  men  were  more  under  the  impulses  of  passion  than 
Lord  Byron,  there  was  a curious  kind  of  management  about  him  which 
showed  that  he  knew  how  much  the  world’s  favor  was  to  be  won  by  it. 
Long  before  Childe  Harold  appeared,  it  was  generally  known  that  he 
had  a poem  in  the  press,  and  various  surmises  to  stimulate  curiosity 
were  circulated  concerning  it : I do  not  say  that  these  were  by  his  or- 
ders, or  under  his  directions,  but  on  one  occasion  I did  fancy  that  I 
could  discern  a touch  of  his  own  hand  in  a paragraph  in  the  Morning 
Post,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  as  having  returned  from  an  excursion 
into  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  when  I alluded  to  it,  my  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  his  embarrssment. 

I mention  this  crcumstance  not  in  the  spirit  of  detraction  ; for  in  the 
paragraph  there  was  nothing  of  puff,  though  certainly  something  of  od- 
dity— but  as  a tint  of  character,  indicative  of  the  appetite  for  distinc- 
tion by  which,  about  this  period,  he  became  so  powerfully  incited,  that 
at  last  it  grew  into  a diseased  crave,  and  to  such  a degree,  that  were 
the  figure  allowable,  it  might  be  said,  the  mouth  being  incapable  of  sup- 
plying adequate  means  to  appease  it— every  pour  became  another 
mouth  greedy  of  nourishment.  I am,  however,  hastenieg  on  too  fast. 
Lord  Byron  was,  at  that  time,  far  indeed  from  being  ruled  by  any  such 
inordinate  passion;  the  fears,  the  timidity,  and  bashfulness  of  young 
desire  still  clung  to  him,  and  he  was  throbbing  with  doubt  if  he  should 
be  found  worhy  of  the  high  prize  for  which  he  was  about  to  offer  him- 
self a candidate.  The  course  he  adopted  on  the  occasion,  whether  dicta- 
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ted  by  management,  or  the  effect  of  accident,  was,  however,  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  to  his  debut  as  a public  man. 

When  Ohilde  Harold  was  ready  for  publication,  lie  determined  to 
make  his  first  appearance  as  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Lords : the  oc- 
casion was  judiciously  chosen,  being  a debate  on  the  Nottingham  frame- 
breaking hill ; a subject  on  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  he  possess- 
ed some  local  knowledge  that  might  hear  upon  a question  directed  so 
exclusively  against  transactions  in  his  own  county.  He  prepared  him- 
self as  the  best  orators  do  in  their  first  essays,  not  only  by  composing, 
but  writing  down,  the  whole  of  his  speech  beforehand.  The  reception 
he  met  with  was  flattering;  he  was  complimented  warmly  by  some  of 
the  speakers  on  his  own  side ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  debut 
was  more  showy  than  promising.  It  lacked  weight  in  metal,  as  was 
observed  at  the  time,  and  the  mode  of  delivery  was  more  like  a school 
boy’s  recital  than  a masculine  grapple  with  an  argument.  It  was,  more- 
over, full  of  rhetorical  exaggerations,  and  disfigured  with  conceits. 
Still  it  scintillated  with  talent,  and  justified  the  opinion  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  young  man,  probably  destined  to  distinction,  though  he 
might  not  be  a statesman. 

Mr.  Dallas  gives  a lively  account  of  his  elation  on  the  occasion.-— 
“When  he  left  the  great  chamber,”  says  that  gentleman,  “ I went  and 
met  him  in  the  passage;  he  was  glowing  with  success,  and  much  agi- 
tated. I had  an  umbrella  in  my  right  hand,  not  expecting  that  he  would 
put  out  his  hand  to  me ; in  my  haste  to  take  it  when  offered,  I had  ad- 
vanced my  left  hand  : ‘ What!’  said  he,  ‘give  your  friend  your  left  hand 
upon  such  an  occasion  I showed  the  cause,  and  immediately  chan- 
ging the  umbrella  to  the  other,  I gave  him  my  right  hand,  which  he 
shook  and  pressed  warmly.  He  was  greatly  elated,  and  repeated  some 
of  the  compliments  which  had  been  paid  him,  and  mentioned  one  or 
two  of  the  peers  who  had  desired  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  he  had,  by  his  speech,  given  me  the  best- adver- 
tisement for  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.” 

It  is  upon  this  latter  circumstance  that  I have  ventured  to  state  my 
suspicion,  that  there  was  a degree  of  worldly  management  in  making 
his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  immediately  preceding 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  The  speech  was,  indeed,  a splendid  ad- 
vertisement, but  the  greater  and  brighter  merits  of  the  poem,  soon  pro- 
ved ‘hat  it  was  not  requisite,  for  the  speech  made  no  impression,  but 
the  poem  was  at  once  hailed  with  delight  and  admiration.  It  filled  a 
vacancy  in  the  public  mind,  which  the  excitement  and  inflation  arising 
from  the  mighty  events  of  the  age,  had  created.  The  world,  in  its  con- 
dition and  circumstances,  was  prepared  to  receive  a work,  so  original, 
vigorous,  and  beautiful ; and  the  reception  was  such  that  there  was  no 
undue  extravagance  in  the  noble  author  saying  in  his  memorandum, 
“T  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  famous.” 

But  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  revel  in  such  triumphant  success 
with  impunity.  If  the  great  spirits  of  the  time  were  smitten  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  splendour  of  the  rising  fire.,  the  imps  atrd  elves  of 
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malignity  and  malice  fluttered  their  bat  wings  in  all  directions.  Those 
whom  the  poet  had  afflicted  in  his  satire,  and  had  remained  quietly 
crouching  with  lacerated  shoulders  in  the  hope  that  their  flagellation 
would  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  avenging  demon  who  had  so  punished 
their  imbecility  would  pass  away,  were  terrified  from  their  obscurity. 
They  came  like  moths  to  the  candle,  and  sarcasms  in  the  satire  which 
had  long  been  unheeded,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  soon  be  forgot- 
ten, were  felt  to  have  been  barbed  with  irremediable  venom,  when  they 
beheld  the  avenger 

Towering  in  his  pride  of  platfe. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

$ hatches  of  Character — His  friendly  dispositions — Introduce  Prince 
K — - to  him — Our  last  interview — His  continued  Kindness  to- 
wards me — Instance  of  it  to  one  of  my  Friends. 

For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  Childe  Harold,  the  noble  au- 
thor appeared  to  more  advantage  than  I ever  afterward  saw  him.  He 
was  soothed  by  success  , and  the  universal  applause  which  attended  his 
poem  seemed  to  make  him  think  more  kindly  of  the  world,  of  which  he 
lias  too  often  complained,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover,  in  his 
career  and  fortunes,  that  he  had  ever  received  any  cause  from  it  to  jus- 
tify his  complaint. 

At  no  time,  I imagine,  could  it  be  said  that  Lord  Byron  was  one  of 
those  men  who  interest  themselves  in  the  concerns  of  others.  He  had 
always  too  much  to  do  with  his  own  thoughts  about  himself,  to  afford 
time  for  the  consideration  of  aught  that  was  lower  in  his  affections.  But 
still  he  had  many  amiable  fits,  he  evinced  a constancy  in  the  disposition 
to  oblige,  which  proved  how  little  self-control  was  wanting  to  have 
made  himself  as  pleasant  as  he  was  uniformly  interesting.  I felt  this  to 
wards  myself  in  a matter  which  certainly  had  the  grace  of  condescen- 
sion in  it,  at  the  expense  of  some  trouble  to  him.  I then  lived  at  the- 
eorner  of  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  he  frequently  stopped  to  inquire 
if  I wanted  a frank.  His  conversation,  at  the  same  time,  was  of  a mild- 
er vein,  and  with  a single  exception  of  one  day,  while  dining  together 
at  the  St.  Alban’s,  it  was  light  and  playful,  as  if  gayety  had  become  its 
habitude. 

Perhaps  I regarded  him  too  curiously,  and  more  than  once  it  struck 
me  that  he  thought  so.  For  at  times,  when  he  was  in  his  comfortless 
moods,  he  has  talked  of  his  cares  and  perplexities  as  if  I had  been  much 
more  acquainted  with  them  than  I had  any  opportunity  of  being.  But 
he  was  a subject  for  study,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with — at  least,  he  was 
po  to  me  \ for  his  weaknesses  were  as  interesting  as  his  talents,  and  he 
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ofton  indulged  in  expressions  which  would  have  been  blemishes  in  the 
reflections  of  other  men,  but  which  in  him  often  proved  the  germs  of  phi- 
losophical imaginings.  He  was  the  least  qualified  for  any  sort  of  busi- 
ness of  all  men  I have  ever  known;  so  skinless  in  sensibility  as  respect- 
ed himself,  and  so  distrustful  in  his  universal  apprehensions  of  human 
nature,  as  respected  others.  It  was,  indeed,  a wild,  though  a beautifuL 
error  of  nature,  to  endow  a spirit  with  such  discerning  faculties,  and 
yet  rendered  it  unfit  to  deal  with  mankind.  But  these  reflections  belong 
more  properly  to  a general  estimate  of  his  character,  than  to  the  im- 
mediate purpose  before  me,  which  was  principally  to  describe  the  hap- 
py effects  which  the  splendid  reception  of  Childe  Harold  had  on  his 
feelings;  effects  which,  however  did  not  last  long.  He  was  gratified 
to  the  fullness  of  his  hopes;  but  the  adulation  was  enjoyed  to  excess, 
and  his  infirmities  were  agravated  by  the  surfeit.  I did  not,  however, 
see  the  progress  of  the  change,  as  in  the  course  of  fhe  summer  I went 
to  Scotland,  and  soon  after  again  abroad.  But  on  my  return,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  it  was  very  obvious. 

I found  him,  in  one  respect,  greatly  improved  ; there  was  more  of  a 
formed  character  about  him ; he  was  evidently,  at  the  first  glance,  more 
mannered,  or  endeavouring  to  be  so,  and  easier  with  the  proprieties  of 
his  rank;  but  he  had  risen  in  his  own  estimation  above  the  honours  so 
willingly  paid  to  his  genius,  and  was  again  longing  for  additional  re- 
nown. Not  content  with  being  acknowledged  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
age,  and  a respectable  orator  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  aspiring  to 
the  eclat  of  a man  of  gallantry ; so  that  many  of  the  most  ungracious 
peculiarities  of  his  temper,  though  brought  under  better  discipline,  were 
again  in  full  activity. 

Considering  how  much  he  was  then  caressed,  I ought  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  warmth  with  which  he  received  me.  I did  not,  however, 
so  often  see  him  as  in  the  previous  year ; for  I was  then  on  the  eve  of 
my  marriage,  and  I should  not  so  soon,  after  my  return  to  London,  have 
probably  renewed  my  visits,  but  a foreign  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  had  done  me  the  honour  to  treat  me  as  a friend,  came  at  that  junc- 
ture to  this  country,  and  knowing  I had  been  acquainted  with  Lard  By- 
ron, he  requested  me  to  introduce  him  to  his  Lordship.  This  rendered 
a visit  preliminary  to  the  introduction  necessary ; and  so  long  as  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  remained  in  town,  we  again  often  met.  But  after  he 
left  the  country  my  visits  became  few  and  far  between  ; owing  to  noth- 
ing but  that  change  in  a man’s  pursuits  and  associates  which  are  among 
some  of  the  evils  of  matrimony.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  of 
flic  last  visit  I paid  him,  he  has  made  rather  a particular  memorandum. 

I remember  well  that  it  was  in  many  respects  an  occasion  not  to  be  at 
once  fergotten ; for,  among  other  things,  after  lighter  topics,  he  explain- 
ed to  me  a variety  of  tribulations  in  his  affairs,  and  I urged  him,  in  con- 
sequence, to  marry,  with  the  frankness  which  his  confidence  encoura- 
ged ; subjoining  certain  items  of  other  good  advice  concerning  a liaison 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  formed,  and  which  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
appear  to  have  known,  though  it  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time. 
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During  that  visit  the  youthful  peculiarities  of  Ins  temper  and  charac- 
ter showed  all  their  original  blemish.  But,  as  usual,  when  such  was 
the  case,  he  was  often  more  interesting  than  when  in  his  discreeter 
moods.  He  gave  me  the  copy  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  with  a very 
kind  inscription  on  it,  which  1 have  already  mentioned  ; but  still  there 
was  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  led  me  to  believe  he  could  no  have 
been  very  well  pleased  with  some  parts  of  my  counselling.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  not  to  have  been  the  case ; on  the  contrary,  the  tone  of 
his  record  breathes  something  of  kindness ; and  long  after  I received 
different  reasons  to  believe  his  recollection  of  me  was  warm  and  friendly. 

When  he  had  retired  to  Genoa,  I gave  a gentleman  a leter  to  him, 
partly  that  I might  hear  some  of  his  real  way  of  life,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  of  gratifying  my  friend  by  the  sight  of  one  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much.  The  reception  from  his  lordship  was  gratifying  to  me  ; and, 
as  the  account  of  it  contains  what  I think  a characteristic  picture,  the 
readier  will,  I doubt  not,  be  pleased  to  see  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  made 
public  without  violating  that  decorum  which  should  alwas  be  observed 
in  describing  the  incidents  of  private  intercourse,  when  the-  consent  of 
all  parties  cannot  be  obtained  to  the  publicartion. 

Dear  Galt,  . “ Edinburgh , June  3,  1830. 

11  Though  1 shall  always  retain  a lively  recollection  of  my  agreeable  interview  with 
Eord  Byron,  at  Genoa,  in  May,  1823,  so  long  a time  has  since  elapsed  that  much  of 
the  aroma  of  the  pleasure  has  evaporated,  and  I can  but  recall  generalities.  At  that 
time  there  was  an  impression  in  Genoa  that  he  was  averse  to  receive  visits  from  Eng- 
lishmen, and  I was  indeed  advised  not  to  think  of  calling  on  him,  as  I might  run 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  a savage  reception.  However,  I resolved  to  send  your  note, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  the  messenger  brought  a most  polite  answer, in  which, 
after  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  heating  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  he 
added  that  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling  on  me  next  day,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did ; but  owing  to  the  officious  blundering  of  an  Italian  waiter,  who  men- 
tioned I was  at  dinner,  his  Lordship  sent  up  his  card  with  his  compliments  that  lie 
would  not  deranger  the  party.  I was  determined,  however,  that  he  should  not  es- 
cape me  in  this  way,  and  drove  out  to  his  residence  next  morning,  when,  upon  his 
English  valet  taking  up  my  name,  I was  immediately  admitted. 

“ As  every  one  forms  a picture  to  himself  of  remarkable  characters,  I had  depicted 
his  Lordship  in  my  mind  as  a tajl,  sombre,  Childe  Harold  personage,  tinctured  some, 
what  with  aristocratic  hauteur.  You  may  therefore  guess  my  surprise  when  the  door 
opened,  and  I saw  leaning  upon  the  lock,  a light  animated  figure,  rather  ‘petite’ 
dressed  in  a nankeen  hussar-braided  jacket,  trousers  of  the  same  material,  with  a 
white  waistcoat ; his  countenance  pale,  but  the  complexion  clear  and  healthful,  with 
the  hair  coming  down  in  little  curls  on  each  side  of  his  fine  forehead. 

“ He  came  towards  me  with  an  easy  cheerfulness  of  manner,  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary inquiries  concerning  yourself,  we  entered  into  a'conversatiou  which  lasted 
two  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  1 felt  myself  perfectly  at  ease,  from  his  Lordship’s 
natural  and  simple  manners ; iedeed,  so  much  so,  that  forgetting  all  my  anticipations 
' I found  myself  conversing  with  him  in  as  fluent  an  intercourse  of  mind  as  I ever  expe- 
rienced, even  with  yourself. 

“ Having  remarked  that  in  a long  course  of  desultory  reading, I had  read  most  of 
what  had  been  said  by  English  travellers  concerning  It-aly ; yet,  on  corning  to  it  I 
found  there  was  no  country  of  which  I had  less  accurate  notions  : that  among  other 
things  I was  much  struck  with  the  harshness  of  the  language.  He  seemed  to  jerk 
at  this,  and  immediately  observed,  that  perhaps  i-n  going  rapidly  through  the  coun- 
try, I might  not  have  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing  it  politely  spoken.  -Now,’ 
.said  he,  ‘ there  are  supposed  to  be  nineteen  dialects  of  the  Italian  language,  and  I 
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shall  let  you  hear  a lady  speak  tho  principal  of  them,  who  is  considered  to  do  it  very 
well/  i pricked  up  my  ears  at  hearing  this,  as  I considered  it  would  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  far-famed  Countess  Guiccioli.  His  Lordship  immediately 
arose  and  left  the  apartment,  returning  in  the  course  of  a minute  or  two  leading  in  tho 
lady,  and  while  arranging  chairs  for  the  trio,  he  said  to  me,  ‘ I shall  mako  her  speak 
each  of  the  principal  dialects,  but  you  are  not  to  mind  how  I pronounce,  for  I do  not 
speak  Italian  well.’  After  the  scene  had  been  performed  he  resumed  to  me,  'what  do 
you  think  V.  I answered,  my  opinion  still  remained  unaltered.  He  then  seemed  to 
fall  into  arevery,  and  said  abruptly,  ‘ Why ’tis  very  odd,  Moore  thought  the  same/ 
'Does  your  Lordship  mean  Tom  [Moore?’  ‘Yes/  ‘Ah,  then,  my  Lord,  l shall 
adhere  with  more  pertinacity  to  ray  opinion,  when  I hear  that  a man  of  his  exquis- 
ite tasto  in  poetry  and  harmony  was  also  of  that  opinion.” 

“You  will  bo  asking  what  I thought  of  the  lady;  I had  certainly  heard  much  of 
her  high  personal  attractions,  but  all  I can  say  is,  that  in  my  eyes  her  graces 
did  not  rank  above  mediocrity.  They  were  youth,  plumpness,  and  good  nature/* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A Mijf^toith  Lord  Byron — Remarkable  Coincidence — Plagiarisms  of  his 

Lordship. 

Thrrk  is  a curious  note  in  tho  memoranda  which  Lord  Byron  kept 
in  the  year  1813,  that  I should  not  pass  unnoticed,  because  it  refers  to 
myself,  and  moreover  is  characteristic  of  the  excoriated  sensibility 
with  which  his  Lordship  felt  every  thing1  that  touched  or  affected  him 
or  his. 

When  I had  read  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  I wrote  to  him  my  opinion  of 
it,  and  mentioned  that  there  was  a remarkable  coincidence  in  the  story, 
with  a matter  in  which  I had  been  interested.  I have  no  copy  of  the 
letter,  and  1 forget  the  expressions  employed,  but  Lord  Byron  seemed 
to  think  they  implied  that  he  had  taken  the  story  from  something  of 
mine. 

The  note  is : 

“ Galt  says  there  is  a coincidence  between  the  first  part  of  ‘The 
Bride’  and  some  story  of  his,  whether  published  or  not,  1 know  not, 
never  having  seen  it.  He  is  almost  the  last  person  on  whom  any  one 
would  commit  literary  larceny,  and  I am  not  conscious  of  any  witting 
thefts  on  any  of  the  genus.  As  to  originality,  all  pretensions  are  ludi- 
crous ; there  ig  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  he  was  offended  with  what  I had  said,  and 
was  somewhat  excited.  I have  not  been  able  at  present  to  find  his 
answer  to  my  letter,  but  it  would  eppear  by  the  subjoined  that  he  had 
written  to  me  something  which  led  me  to  imagine  he  was  ofended  at 
my  observations,  and  that  I had  in  consequence  deprecated  his  wrath. 

“ My  dear  Galt,  “ Dec.  ll , 1813. 

There  was  no  offence — there  could  be  none.  I thought  it  by  no  means  impossible 
that  we  might  have  hit  on  something  similar,  particularly  as  you  are  a dramatist, 
and  was  anxious  to  assure  you  of  the  truth,  viz.  that  I had  not  wittingly  seized  upon 
plot,  sentiment  or  incident ; and  I am  very  glad  that  I have  not  iu  any  respect  trench- 
ed upon  your  subjects.  Something  still  more  singular  is,  that  the  first  part  where 
you  have  found  a coincidence  in  some  events  within  your  observations  on  life,  was 
drawn  from  observation  of  mine  also,  and  I meant  to  have  gone  on  with  the  stor*>, 
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but  on  second  thoughts,  I thought  myself  at  least  two  centuries  too  late  for  the  sub- 
ject ; which,  though  admitting  of  very  powerful  feeling  and  description,  yet  is  not  a- 
dapted  for  this  age,  at  least  this  country.  Though  the  finest  works  of  the  Greeks, 
one  of  Schiller’s  and  Alfieri’s,  in  modern  times,  besides  several  of  our  old  (and  best) 
dramatists,  have  been  grounded  on  incidents  of  a similar  cast,  I therefore  altered  it  as 
you  perceive,  and  in  so  doing  have  weakened  the  whole,  by  interrupting  the  train  of 
thought;  and  in  composition  I do  not  think  second  thoughts  are  the  best,  though  se- 
cond impressions  may  improve  the  first  ideas. 

“I  do  not  know  how  other  men  feel  towards  those  they  have  met  abroad,  but  to 
me  there  seems  to  be  a kind  of  tie  established  between  all  who  have  met  together  in 
a foreign  country,  as  if  we  had  met  in  a state  of  pre-existence,  and  were  talking  over 
a life  that  has  ceased  ; but  I always  look  forward  to  renewing  my  travels ; and  though 
you,  I think,  are  now  stationary,  if  I can  at  all  forward  your  pursuits  there  as  well  as 
here,  I shall  be  truly  glad  in  the  opportunity.  Ever  yours  very  sincerely.  “ B. 

“ P.  S.  I believe  I leave  town  on  Monday j but  after  that  I am  always  at  home, 
and  happy  to  see  you  till  half  past  tyvo.” 

This  letter  was  dated  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  September,  1813.  On 
Sunday,  the  12tb,  he  made  the  following  other  note  in  his  memorandum 
book  : 

“ By  Galt’s  answer,  I find  it  is  so  stormy  in  real  life,  a nd  not  any 
work  with  which  my  late  composition  coincides.  It  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, for  mine  is  drawn  from  existence  also.” 

The  most  amusing  part  of  this  little  fracas  is  the  denial  of  his  Lord- 
ship,  as  to  pilfering  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  others,  for  it  so  happens, 
that  the  first  passage  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  poem  in  question,  is 
almost  a literal  and  unacknowledged  translation  from  Goethe,  which 
was  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  periodicals  soon  after  the  work  was 
published. 

Then,  as  to  his  not  thieving  from  me  or  mine,  I believe  the  fact  to  be 
as  he  has  stated  ; but  there  are  singular  circumstances  connected  with 
some  of  his  other  productions,  of  which  the  account  is  at  least  curious. 

On  leaving  England  1 began  to  write  a poem  in  the  Spenserian  mea- 
sure. It  was  called  the  Unknown,  and  was  intended  to  describe,  in 
narrating  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  a pilgrim,  who  had  embark- 
ed for  the  Holy  Land,  the  scenes  I expected  to  visit.  I was  occasion- 
ally engaged  in  this  composition  during  the  passage  with  Lord  Byron 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  and  he  knew  what  I was  about.  In  stating 
this,  I beg  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  in  no  way  whatever  intend- 
ing to  insinuate  that  this  work  had  any  influence  on  the  composition  of 
Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  which  Lord  Byron  began  to  write  in 
Albania ; but  it  must  be  considered  as  something  extraordinary,  that 
the  two  works  should  have  been  so  Similar  in  plan,  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verse.  His  Lordship  never  saw  my  attempt  that  I know 
of,  nor  did  I his  poem  until  it  was  printed.  It  is  ncedlesss  to  add,  that 
beyond  the  plan  and  'ierse  there  was  no  other  similarity  between  the 
two  works  ; I wish  there  had  been. 

His  Lordship  has  published  a poem,  called  The  Curse  of  Minerva, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  on  Lord  Elgin 
for  the  rape  of  the  Parthenon.  It  has  so  happened  that  I wrote  at  A- 
thens  a burlesque  poem  on  nearly  the  same  subject  (mine  relates  to 
the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods)  which  I called  the  Alheniad  ; the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  his  Lordship  in  Asia  Minor,  and  returned  to  me 
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through  Mr.  Hobhouse.  His  Curse  of  Minerva,  I saw  for  the  first  time 
in  1828,  in  Galignani’s  edition  of  his  works. 

In  the  Giaour,  which  he  published  a short  time  before  the  Bride  of 
Abydos,  he  has  this  passage,  descriptive  of  the  anxiety  with  which  the 
mother  of  Hassan  looks  out  for  the  arrival  of  her  son  : 

The  browsing  camels’  bells  are  tinkling — 

Ilis  mother  look’d  from  her  lattice  high  ; 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  parterre  green  beneath  her  eye: 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling — 

’Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden  bower, 

But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower  : 

Ilis  Lordship  was  well  read  in  the  Bible,  and  the  book  of  Judges, 
chap.  3,  und  verse  28,  has  the  following’  passage  : — 

“The  mother  ofSisera  looked  out  at  a window  and  cried  through 
the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming;  why  tarry  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot  ?” 

It  was,  indeed,  an  early  trick  of  his  Lordship  to  filch  good  things. — 
In  the  lamentation  for  Kirke  White,  in  which  he  comepares  him  to  an 
eagle  wounded  by  an  arrow  feathered  from  his  own  wing,  he  says, 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch’d  upon  the  plain 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

- View’d  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart 

And  wing’d  the  shaft  that  quiver’d  in  his  heart. 

The  ancients  have  certainly  stolen  the  best  idieas  of  the  moderns ; 
this  very  thought  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  that  ancient-modern, 

Waller : 

That  eagle’s  fate  and  mine  are  one, 

Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  die. 

Espied  a feather  of  his  own 

Wherewith  ho  wont  to  soar  on  high, 

His  Lordship  disdained  to  commit  any  larceny  on  me  ; and  no  doubt 
the  following  passage  from  the  Giaour  is  perfectly  original : 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
Tho  icy  worm  around  them  steal ; 

And  shudder  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o’er  their  rotting  sleep, 

Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay. 

I do  not'claim  any  paternity  in  these  lines : but  not  the  most  judicious 
action  of  all  my  youth  was  to  publish  certain  dramatic  sketches,  and  his 
Lordship  had  the  printed  book  in  his  possession  long  before  the  Giaour 
was  published,  and  may  have  read  the  following  passage  in  a dream, 
which  was  intended  to  he  very  hideous  : 
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Then  did  I hear  aroUnd 

Tile  chnrme  and  chirruping  of  busy  reptiles 
At  hideous  banquet  on  the  royal  deald  : — 

Full  soon  methought  the  loathsome  epicures 
Came  thick  on  me,  and  underneath  my  shroud 
felt  the  inany-foot  and  beetle  creep, 

And  on  my  breast  the  cold  worm  coil  and  crawl. 

However,  I have  said  quite  enough  on  this  subject,  both  as  respects 
myselfand  his  seeming  plagiarisms,  which  might.be  multiplied  to  legions* 
Such  occasional  accidental  imitations  are  not  things  of  much  importance. 
All  poets,  and  authors  in  general,  avail  themselves  of  their  reading 
knowledge  to  enhance  the  interest  of  their  works.  It  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  spurts  of  spleen,  that  he  felt  so  much 
about  a “coincidence,”  which  ought  not  to  have  disturbed  him  ; but  it 
may  be  thought  by  the  notice  taken  of  it,  that  it  disturbs  myself  more 
than  it  really  does ; and  that  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  merely 
said — Perhaps,  when  some  friend  is  hereafter  doing  as  indulgently  for 
me,  the  same  kind  of  task  that  I have  undertaken  for  Byron,  there  may 
be  found  among  my  memoranda  notes  as  little  flattering  to  his  Lordship, 
as  those  in  his  concerning  me.  I hope,  however,  that  friend  will  have 
more  respect  for  my  memory  than  to  imitate  the  taste  op  Mr.  Moore, 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Lord  Byron  in  1813 — The  Lady’s  Tragedy — Miss  Milbanke — Grow* 
ing  uneasiness  of  Lord  Byron’s  Mind — The  Friar’s  Ghost — The 
Marriage — A Member  of  the  Drury -lane  Committee — Embarrass- 
ed Affairs — The  Separation. 

The  year  1813  was  perhaps  the  period  of  all  Lord  Byron’s  life  in 
which  he  was  seen  to  most  advantage.  The  fame  of  Childe  Harold 
was  then  in  its  brightest  noon;  and  in  that  year  he  produced  the  Giaour 
and  the  Bride  of  Abydos — compositions  not  only  of  equal  power,  but  e- 
ven  tinted  with  superior  beauties.  He  was  himself  soothed  by  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  political  rank  and  station;  and  though  his  manners  and 
character  had  not  exactly  answered  to  the  stern  and  stately  imagina- 
tions which  had  been  formed  of  his  dispositions  and  appearance,  still  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  no  common  man,  and  his  company  in  conse- 
quence was  eagerly  courted. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  repeat  the  gossip  and  tat- 
tle of  private  society,  but  occurrences  happened  to  Lord  Byron  which 
engaged  both,  and  some  of  them  cannot  well  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
One  of  these  took  place  during  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  having  been 
a subject  of  newspaper  remark,  it  may  with  less  impropriety  be  men- 
tioned than  others  which  were  more  indecorously  made  the  topics  of 
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general  discussion.  T^lie  incident  alluded  to  wa.s  an  extravagant  scene 
enacted  by  a lady  of  high  rank,  at  a route  given  by  Lady  Heathcote;  in 
which,  in  revenge,  as  it  was  reported,  for  having  been  rejected  by  Lord 
Byron,  she  made  a suicidal  attempt  with  an  instrument,  which  scarcely 
penetrated,  if  it  could  even  inflict  any  permanent  mark  on,  the  skin. 

The  insane  attachment  of  this  eccentric  lady  to  his  Lordship  was 
well  known:  insane  is  the  only  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions of  a married  woman,  who,  in  the  disguise  ofher  page,  flung  her- 
self to  a man,  who,  as  she  told  a friend  of  mine,  was  ashamed  to  be  in 
love  with  her  because  she  was  not  beautiful — an  expression  at  once 
curious  and  just,  evincing  a shrewd  perception  of  the  springs  of  his 
Lordship’s  conduct,  and  the  acuteness  blended  with  phrensy  and  talent 
which  distinguished  herself.  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  at  that  time 
cared  httle  for  her.  In  showing  me  her  picture,  some  two  or  three 
days  after  the  affair,  and  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  it,  he  bestowed 
on  her  the  endearing  diminutive  of  vixen,  with  a hard-hearted  adjec- 
tive that  I judiciously  omit. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  tragical  flourish  was  never  very  well 
understood  ; but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  she  had  made  several  at- 
tempts to  fasten  on  his  Lordship,  and  was  shunned  : certain  it  is,  she 
had  not,  like  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  premeditately  brought 
a dagger  in  her  reticule,  on  purpose  for  the  scene  ; but,  seeing  herself 
an  object  of  scorn,  she  seized  the  first  weapon  she  could  find — some 
said  a pair  of  scissors — others,  more  scandalously,  a broken  jelly-glass, 
and  attempted  an  incision  of  the  jugular,  to  the  consternation  of  all  the 
dowagers,  and  the  pathetic  admiration  of  every  J\Iiss  who  witnessed 
or  heaid  of  the  rapture. 

Lord  Byron  at  the  time  was  in  another  room,  talking  with  Prince 

K , when  Lord  P came,  with  a face  full  of  consternation,  and 

told  them  what  had  happened.  The  cruel  poet,  instead  of  being  agita- 
ted by  the  tidings,  or  standing  in  the  smallest  degree  in  need  of  a smell- 
ing-bottle, knitted  his  scowl,  and  said,  with  a contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence, “ It  is  only  a trick.”  All  things  considered,  he  was  perhaps  not 
uncharitable;  and  a man  of  less  vanity  would  have  felt  pretty  much  as 
his  Lordship  appeared  to  do  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  affair  was  em- 
inently ridiculous ; ^and  what  increased  the  absurdity  was  a letter  she 
addressed  to  a friend  of  mine  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  thought  toe 
good  to  be  reserved  only  for  his  own  particular  study. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Lord  Byron  first  proposed  for  Miss  Milbanke  ; 
having  been  urged  by  several  of  his  friends  to  marry,  that  lady  w^s  spe- 
cially recommended  to  him  for  a wife.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  he 
deeply  resented  her  rejection  of  his  proposal;  and  I doubt  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  his  vanity  may  have  been  a little  piqued  ; but  as  he  cher- 
ished no  very  animated  attachment  to  her,  and  moreover,  as  she  enjoy- 
ed no  celebrity  in  public  opinion  to  make  the  rejection  important,  the 
resentment  was  not,  I am  persuaded,  either  of  an  intense  or  vindictive 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  borne  testimony  to  the  respect  in  which 
he  held  her  character  and  accomplishments  ; and  an  incidental  remark 
in  his  journal,  “ I shall  be  in  love  with  her  again,  if  I don’t  take  care,” 
is  proof  enough  that  his  anger  was  not  of  a very  fierce  or  long-lived  kind* 
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The  account  ascribed  to  him  of  his  introduction  to  Miss  Miibanke, 
and  the  history  of  their  attachment,  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  because  it 
serves  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  her, 
and  is  so  probable,  that  I doubt  not  it  is  in  the  main  correct: — 

44  The  first  time  of  my  seeing  Miss  Miibanke  was  at  Lady  *****$.  It 
was  a fatal  day ; and  I remember,  that  in  going  up  stairs  I stumbled,  and 
remarked  to  Moore,  who  accompanied  me,  that  it  was  a bad  omen.  I 
ought  to  have  taken  the  warning.  On  entering  the  room,  I observed  a 
young  lady  more  simply  dressed  than  the  rest  of  the  assembly  sitting 
alone  upon  a sofa.  I took  her  for  a female  companion,  and  asked  if  I 
was  right  in  my  conjecture.  4 She  is  a great  heiress,7  said  he,  in  a whis- 
per, that  became  lower  as  he  proceeded,  4 you  had  better  marry  her, 
and  repair  the  old  place,  Newstead.5 

“There  was  something  piquant,  and  what  we  term  pretty,  in  Miss 
Miibanke.  Her  features  were  small  and  feminine,  though  not  regular. 
She  had  the  fairest  skin  imaginable.  Her  figure  was  perfect  for  her 
height,  and  there  was  a simplicity,  a retired  modesty  about  her,  which 
was  very  characteristic,  and  formed  a happy  contrast  to  the  cold  artifi- 
cial formality  and  studied  sfiffness  which  is  called  fashion.  She  inter 
ested  me  exceedingly.  I became  daily  more  attached  to  her,  and  it  end- 
ed in  my  making  her  a proposal,  that  was  rejected.  Her  refusal  was 
couched  in  terms  which  could  not  offend  me.  I was,  besides,  persua- 
ded, that  in  declining  my  offer,  she  was  governed  by  the  influence  of 
her  mother  : and  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  by  her  revi- 
ving our  correspondence  herself  twelve  months  after.  The  tenor  of  her 
letter  was,  that,  although  she  could  not  love  me,  she  desired  my  friend- 
ship. Friendship  is  a dangerous  word  for  young  ladies  ; it  is  love  full- 
fledged,  and  waiting  for  a fine  day  to  fly.” 

But  Lord  Byron  possessed  these  sort  of  irrepressible  predilections — 
was  so  much  the  agent  of  impulses,  that  he  could  not  keep  long  in  uni- 
son with  the  world,  or  in  harmony  with  his  friends.  Without  malice, 
or  the  instigation  of  any  ill  spirit,  he  was  continually  provoking  malig- 
nity and  revenge.  His  verses  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  weeping,  and 
his  other  merciless  satire  on  her  father,  begot  him  no  friends,  and  arm- 
ed the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  There  was.  indeed,  something  like  in- 
gratitude in  the  attack  on  the  Regent.  for  his  Royal  Highness  had  been 
particularly  civil ; had  intimated  a wish  to  have  him  introduced  to 
Jiim  ; and  Byron,  fond  of  the  distinction,  spoke  of  it  with  a sense  of 
gratification.  These  instances,  as  well  as  others,  of  gratuitous  spleen, 
only  justified  the  misrepresentations  which  had  been  insinuated  against 
himself,  and  what  was  humour  in  his  nature,  was  ascribed  to  vice  in 
his  principles. 

Before  the  year  Was  at  an  end,  his  popularity  was  evidently  begin- 
ningtowane:  of  this  he  was  conscious  himself,  and  braved  the  fre- 
quent attacks  on  his  character  and  genius  with  an  affectation  of  indif- 
ference, under  which  those  who  had  at  all  observed  the  singular  asso- 
ciations of  his  recollections  and  ideas,  must  have  discerned  the  symp- 
toms ofa  strange  disease.  He  was  tainted  with  an  Herodian  malady 
ofthe  mind:  his  thoughts  were  often  hateful  to  himself;  but  there  was 
an  ecstacy  in  the  conception,  as  if  delight  could  be  mingled  with  hor- 
ror. I think?  however,  he  struggled  to  master  the  fatttlity,  and  that 
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his  resolution  to  marry  was  dictated  by  an  honourable  desire  to  give 
hostages  to  society,  agaiast  the  wild  wilfulness  of  his  imagination. 

It  is  a curious  and  a mystical  fact,  that  at  the  period  to  which  I am 
alluding,  and  a very  short  time,  only  a little  month,  before  he  success- 
fully solicited  the  hand  of  Miss  Milbanke,  being  at  Newstead,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  monk  which  is  supposed  to  haunt 
the  abbey,  nnd  to  make  its  ominous  appearanoe  when  misfortune  or 
death  impends  over  the  master  of  the  mansion. — The  story  of  the  appa- 
rition in  the  16th  canto  of  Don  Juan,  is  derived  from  this  family  legend, 
and  Norman  Abbey,  in  the  i3th  ofthe  same  poem,  is  a rich  and  elabo- 
rate description  ofNewstead. 

After  bis  proposal  to  Miss  Milbanke  had  been  accepted,  a consider- 
able time,  nearly  three  months,  elapsed  before  the  marriage  was  com- 
pleted, in  consequence  ofthe  embarrassed  condition  in  which,  when 
the  necessary  settlements  were  to  be  made,  he  found  his  affairs.  This 
state  of  things,  with  the  previous  unhappy  controversy  with  himself, 
and  anger  at  the  world,  was  ill  calculated  to  gladden  his  nuptials  : but 
besides  these  real  evil®,  bis  mind  was  awed  with  gloomy  presentiments, 
a shadow  of  some  advancing  misfortune  darkened  his  spirit,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  with  sacrificial  feelings,  and  those  dark  and 
chilling  circumstances,  which  he  has  so  touchingly  described  in  the 
Dream  : — 

I saw  him  stand 

Before  an  altar  with  a gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  of  his  boyhood  : — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  he  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour— a moment  o’er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  ag  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  faltering  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words-; 

This  is  very  affectingly  described  ; and  his  prose  description  bear,s 
testimony  to  its  correctness.  “ It  had  been  predicted  by  Mrs.  Williams 
that  twenty-seven  was  to  be  a dangerous  age  for  me.  The  fortune- 
telling witch  was  right  ; it  was  destined  to  prove  so.  I shall  never 
forget  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Lady  Byron  was  the  only  unconcerned 
person  present ; Lady  Noel,  her  mother,  cried:  I trembled  like  a leaf, 
made  the  wrong  responses,  and  after  the  ceremony  called  her  Miss 
Milbanke. 

“ There  is  a singular  history  attached  to  the  ring.  The  very  day  the 
match  was  concluded  a ring  of  my  mother’s,  that  had  been  lost,  was 
dug  up  by  the  gardener  at  Newstead.  I thought  it  was  sent  on  pur- 
pose for  the  wodding;  but  my  mother’smarriage  had  not  been  a for- 
tunate one,  and  this  ring  was  doomed  to  be  the  seal  of  an  unhappie'r 
union  still. 

“ After  the  ordeal  was  over,  we  set  off  for  a country  seat  of  Sir 
Ralph’s  (Lady  B.’s  father),  and  I was  surprised  at  the  arrangements 
for  the  journey,  and  somewhat  out  of  humour,  to  find  the  lady’s  maid 
stuck  between  me  and  my  bride.  It  was  rather  tpo  early  tp  assuitae 
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ihc  husband  ; so  I was  forced  to  submit,  but  it  was  not  with  a very 
good  grace,  i have  been  accused  of  saying,  on  getting  into  the  carri- 
age, that  I had  married  Lady  Byron  out  of  spite,  and  because  she  had 
refused  me  twice,  Though  I was  for  a moment  vexed  at  her  prudery, 
or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  cal!  it,  if  I had  made  so  uncavalier, 
not  to  say  brutal,  a speech,  I am  convinced  Ladv  Byron  would  in- 
stantly have  bft  the  carriage  to  me  and  the  maid.  She  had  spirfte- 
jhough  to  have  done  so,  and  would  properly  have  resented  the  affront. 
Our  honeymoon  was  not  all  sunshine;  it  had  its  clouds. 

“ I was  not  so  young  when  my  father  died,  but  that  I perfectly  re- 
member him,  and  had  a very  early  horror  of  matrimony  from  the 
sight  of  domestic  broils  : this  feeling  came  over  me  very^strongly  at 
my  wedding.  Something  whispered  me  that  I was  sealing  my  own 
death-warrant.  I am  a great  believer  in  presentiments : Socrate’s  de- 
mon was  not  a fiction;  Monk  Lewis  had  his  monitor,  and  Napoleon 
many  warnings.  At  the  last  moment  I would  have  retreated,  could  I 
have  done  so;  1 called  to  mind  a friend  of  mine,  who  had  married  a 
young,  beautiful,  and  rich  girl,  and  yet  was  miserable  ; he  had  strongly 
urged  me  against  putting  my  neck  in  the  yoke/*’ 

For  some  time  after  the  marriage  things  went  on  in  the  usual  matri- 
monial routine,  until  he  Was  chosen  into  the  managing  committee  of 
Drury-lane  ; an  office  in  which,  had  he  possessed  the  slightest  degree 
of  talent  for  business,  lie  might  have  done  much  good*  It  was  justly 
expected  that  the  illiterate  presumption  which  had  so  long  deterred  poe- 
tical genius  from  approaching  the  stage,  would  have  shrunk  abashed 
from  before  him  ; but  he  either  felt  not  the  importance  of  the  duty  he 
had  been  called  to  perform,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  yielding  to  the 
allurements  of  the  moment,  forgot  that  duty,  in  the  amusement  which 
he  derived  from  the  talents  and  peculiarities  of  the  players.  No  situa- 
tion could  be  more  unfit  for  a man  of  his  temperament,  than  one  which 
exposed  him  to  form  intimacies  with  persons  whose  profession,  almost 
necessarily,  leads  them  to  undervalue  the  domestic  virtues. 

It  is  said,  that  the  course  of  life  into  which  he  was  drawn  after  he 
joined  the  managing  committee  of  Drury-lane  was  not  in  unison  with 
the  methodical  habits  of  Lady  Byron.  But  independently  of  outdoor 
causes  of  connubial  discontent  and  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
domestic  affairs  were  falling  into  confusion. 

“My  incomeat  this  period,'7  says  Lord  Byron,  “ was  small,  ahd 
somewhat  bespoken.  We  had  a house  in  town,  gave  dinner-parties, 
had  separate  carriages,  and  launched  into  every  sort  of  extravagance. 
This  could  not  last  long;  my  wife’s  ten  thousand  pounds  soon  melted 
away.  I was  beset  by  duns,  and  at  lenth  an  execution  was  levied,  and 
the  bailiffs  put  in  possession  of  the  very  beds  we  had  to  sleep  on.  This 
was  no  very  agreeable  state  of  affairs,  no  very  pleasant  scene  for  Lady 
Byron  to  witness  ; and  it  was  agreed  she  should  pay  her  father  a visit 
till  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  some  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  my  creditors.77  From  this  visit  her  Ladyship  never  returned ; a 
separation  took  place ; but  too  much  lias  been  said  to  the  world  respect- 
ing it,  and  I have  no  taste  for  the  subject.  Whatever  was  the  imrrre- 
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uiate  cause,  the  event  itself  was  not  of  so  rare  a kind  as  to  deserve  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  indelicately  courted  to  it. 

Bevond  all  question,  however,  Lord  Byron’s  notions  of  connubial 
obligations  were  rather  philosophical.  “ There  are,”  said  he  to  Cap- 
tain Parry,  “ so  many  undefinable  and  nameless,  and  not  to  be  named, 
causes  of  dislike,  aversion,  and  disgust  in  the  matrimon;al  state,  that 
it  is  always  impossible  for  the  public,  or  the  friends  of  the  parties,  to 
judge  between  man  and  wife.  Theirs  is  a relation  about  which  nobody 
but  themselves  can  form  a correct  idea,  or  have  any  right  to  speak. — 
As  long  as  neither  party  commits  gross  injustice  towards  the  other  ; as 
long  as  neither  the  woman  nor  the  man  is  guilty  of  any  offence  which  is 
injurious  to  the  community  ; as  long  as  the  husband  provides  for  his 
offspring,  and  secures  the  public  against  the  dangers  arising  from  their 
neglected  education,  or  from  the  charge  of  supporting  them  ; by  what 
right  does  it  censure  him  for  ceasing  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with 
a woman,  who  is  to  him,  because  he  knows  her,  while  others  do  not, 
an  object  of  loathing  ? Can  any  thing  be  more  monstrous,  than  for 
the  public  voice  to  compel  individuals  who  dislike  each  other  to  contin- 
ue their  cohabitation?  This  is  at  least  the  effect  of  its  interfering  with 
a relationship,  ofwhich  it  has  no  possible  means  ofjudging.  It  does  not 
indeed  drag  a man  to  a woman’s  bed  by  physical  force,  but  it  does 
exert  a moral  force  continually  and  effectively  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  Nobody  can  escape  this  force,  but  those  who  are  too  high 
or  those  who  are  too  low  for  public  opinion  to  reach  ; or  those  hypo- 
crites who  are,  before  others,  the  loudest  in  their  approbation  of  the 
empty  and  unmeaning  forms  of  society,  that  they  may  securely  indulge 
all  their  propensities  in  secret.” 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  in  which  lie  is  represented  to  have 
stated  these  opinions,  he  added  what  I have  pleasure  in  quoting,  because 
the  sentiments  are  generous  in  respect  to  his  wife,  and  strikingly  cha- 
racteristic of  himself : — 

“Lady  Byron  has  a liberal  mind,  particularly  as  to  religious  opinions: 
and  I wish,  when  I married  her,  that  I had  possessed  the  same  com- 
mand over  myself  that  I now  do.  Had  I possessed  a little  more  wisdom 
and  more  forbearance,  we  might  have  been  happy.  I wished,  when  I 
was  just  married,  to  have  remained  in  the  country,  particularly  till  my 
pecuniary  embarrassmenst  were  over.  I knew  the  society  of  London  ; 
I knew  the  characters  of  many  who  are  called  ladies,  with  whom  Lady 
Byron  would  necessarily  have  to  associate,  and  I dreaded  her  contact 
with  them.  But  I have  too  much  of  my  mother  about  me  to  be  dictated 
to;  I like  freedom  from  constraint;  1 hate  artificial  regulations : my 
conduct  has  always  been  dictated  by  my  own  feelings,  and  Lady  Byron 
was  quite  the  creature  of  rules.  She  was  not  permitted  either  to  ride,  or 
run,  or  walk,  but  as  the  physician  prescribed.  She  was  not  suffered  to 
go  out  when  I wished  to  go : and  then  the]old  house  was  a mere  ghost 
house.  I dreamed  of  ghosts  and  thought  of  them  waking!  It  was  an 
existence  I could  not  support !”  Hero  Lord  Byron  broke  off  abruptly, 
saying,  “ I hate  to  speak  of  my  family  affairs,  though  I have  been  com- 
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polled  to  talk  nonsense  concerning  them  to  some  of  my  butterfly  visit- 
ers, glad  on  any  terms  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  I long  to  be 
again  on  the  mountains.  I am  fond  of  solitude,  and  should  never  talk 
nonsense,  if  I always  found  plain  men  to  talk  to.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Hefections  on  his  domestic  Verses — Consideration  of  his  Worlcs — The 
Corsair — Probabilities  of  the  Character  and  Incidents  of  the 
Story — On  the  Difference  between  poetical  Invention  and  moral 
Experience  ; illustrated  by  the  Difference  between  the  Genius  of 
Shakspeare  and  that  of  Byton. 

The  task  just  concluded  may  disappoint  the  expectations  of  some  of 
my  readers,  but  I would  rather  have  said  less  than  so  much,  could" 
so  little  have  been  allowed ; for  I have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
to  my  notions  of  propriety,  the  exposure  of  domestic  concerns, 
which  the  world  has  no  right  claim  to  know,  and  can  only  urge  the  plea 
of  curiosity  for  desiring  to  see  explained.  The  scope  of  my  underta-  j 
king  comprehends  only  the  public  and  intellectual  character  of  Lord 
Byron ; every  word  that  I have  found  it  necessary  to  say  respecting  his 
private  affairs  has  been  set  down  with  reluctance;  nor  should  I have 
touched  so  freely  on  his  failings,  but  that  the  consequences  have  deeply*  j 
influenced  his  poetical  conceptions. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  connected  with  his  conjugal  differences 
which  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  noticed  without  animadversion.  He  | 
was  too  active  himself  in  bespeaking  the  public  sympathy  against  his  la-  j 
dy.  It  is  true  that  but  for  that  error  the  world  might  never  have  seen  the 
verses  written  by  him  on  the  occasion;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  friends 
who  were  about  him  at  the  time  who  ought  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  gi- 
ving them  circulation:  but,  in  saymg  this,  I am  departing  from  the  rule 
I had  prescribed  for  myself,  while  I ought  only  to  have  remarked  that 
the  compositions  alluded  to,  both  the  Fare-thee-well  and  the  Anathema 
on  Mrs.  Charlemont,  are  splendid  corroborations  of  the  metaphysical 
fact  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  work  to  illustrate,  namely,  that 
Byron  was  only  original  and  truly  great  when  he  wrote  from  the  dictates 
of  his  own  breast,  and  described  from  the  suggestions  of  things  he  had 
seen.  When  his  imagination  found  not  in  his  subject  uses  for  the  ma- 
terials of  his  experience,  and  opportunities  to  imbody  them,  it  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  the  same  high  and  mysterious  faculty  that  so  ruled  the 
tides  of  the  feelings  of  others.  He  then  appeared  a more  ordinary  po- 
et— a skilful  verse-maker.  The  necromancy  which  held  the  reader 
spellbound  became  ineffectual ; and  the  charm  and  the  glory  which  in- 
terested so  intensely,  and  shone  so  radiantly  on  his  configurations 
from  realities,  all  failed  and  faded;  for  his  genius  dealt  not  with  airy 
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faneies,  but  had  its  power  and  dominion  amid  the  living  and  the  local 
of  the  natural  world. 

I shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  his  works,  and  the  first  in 
order  is  the  Corsair  published  in  1814.  He  seems  to  have  been  perfect- 
ly sensible  that  this  beautiful  composition  was  in  his  best  peculiar  man- 
ner. It  is,  indeed  a pirate’s  isle,  peopled  with  his  own  creatures. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  LoYd  Byron  was  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
poem  of  Rokepy  for  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Corsair,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  not  to  me  very  obvious  : besides,  the  whole  style  of  the 
poem  is  so  strikingly  in  his  own  manner,  that  even  had  he  borrowed  the 
plan,  it  was  only  as  a thread  to  string  his  own  original  conceptions  up- 
on: the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  them  could  not  be  borrowed,  and  are 
not  imitations. 

There  were  two  islands  in  the  Archipellago,  when  Lord  Byron  was 
in  Greece,  considered  as  the  chief  haunts  of  the  pirates.  Stampalia,  and 
a long  narrow  island  between  Cape  Colonna  and  Zea.  Jura  was  also  a 
little  tainted  in  its  reputation.  I think,  however,  from  the  description, 
that  the  pirate’s  isle  of  the  Corsair  is  an  island  off  Cape  Calon-na.  It  is 
a rude,  rocky  mass.  I know  not  to  what  particular  Coron,  if  there  be 
more  than,one,  the  poet  alludes ; for  the  Coron  of  the  Morea  is  neigh- 
bour to,  if  not  in,  the  Mianote  territory,  a tract  of  country  which  never 
submitted  to  the  Turks,  & was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mus- 
sulman officers  by  the  payment  of  a yearly  tribute.  The  Mianotes  them- 
selves are  all  pirates  and  robbers.  If  it  beairi  that  Coron  that  Byron 
has  placed  Seyd  the  pashaw,  it  must  be  attributed  to  inadvertancy.  His 
Lordship  was  never  there,  nor  in  any  part  ofMaina;  nor  does  he  describe 
the  plaee,  a circumstance  which  of  itself  goes  far  to  prove  the  inadver- 
tancy. It  is,  however,  only  in  making  it  the  seat  of  a Turkish  pashaw 
that  any  jerror  has  been  committed.  In  working  out  the  incidents  of 
the  poem  where  descriptions  of  scenery  are  given,  they  relate  chiefly  to 
Athens  and  its  vicinity.  In  themselves  these  descriptions  are  executed 
with  exquisite  felicity ; but  they  are  brought  in  without  any  obvious 
reason  wherefore.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  have  been  written  indepen- 
dently of  the  poem,  and  arc  patched  on  “ shreds  of  purple”  which  could 
have  been  spared. 

The  character  of  Conrad  the  Corsair  may  be  described  as  a combi- 
nation of  the  warrior  of  Albania  and  a naval  officer — Childe  Harold 
mingled  with  the  hero  of  the  Giaour. 

The  character  of  Conrad  is  undoubtedly  well  imagined; — as  the 
painter  would  say,  it  is  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  brought  out  with 
sublime  effect ; but  still  it  is  only  anothr  phrase  of  the  same  portentous 
meteor  that  was  nebulous  in  Childe  Harold  and  fiery  in  the  Giaour. 
To  the  safe  and  shop-resorting  inhabitants  of  Christendom,  the  Cor- 
sair seems  to  present  many  improbabilities ; nevertheless,  it  is  true  to 
nature,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Levant  the  traveller  meets  with  indivi- 
duals whose  air  and  physiognomy  remind  him  of  Conrad.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  also,  so  wild  and  extravagant  to  the  snug  and  legal 
notions  of  England,  are  not  more  in  keeping  with  the  character,  than 
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they  are  in  accordance  with  fact  and  reality.  The  poet  suffers  iinmea 
surable  injustice,  when  it  is  attempted  to  determine  the  probabili- 
ty of  the  wild  scenes  and  wilder  adventures  of  his  tales,  by  the  circum- 
stances and  characters  of  the  law-regulated  system  of  our  diurnal  af- 
fairs. Probability  is  a standard  formed  by  experience,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  anchorets  of  libraries  should  object  to  the  improbability 
of  the  Corsair,  and  yet  acknowledge  the  poetical  power  displayed  in 
the  composition  ; for  it  is  a work  which  could  only  have  been  written  by 
one  who  had  seen  or  heard  on  the  spot  of  transactions  similar  to  those 
he  has  described.  No  course  of  reading  could  have  supplied  materials 
for  a narration  so  faithfully  descriptive  of  the  accidents  to  which  an  t 
JEgean  pirate  is  exposed  as  the  Corsair.  Had  Lord  Byron  never  been, 
out  of  the  bounds  of  England,  the  production  of  a work  so  appropriate 
-in  reflection,  so  wild  in  spirit,  and  so  bold  in  invention,  as  in  that  case  it  ! 
would  have  been,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  honours  of 
original  cocneption,  or  been  rejected  as  extravagant ; considered  as  j 
the  result  of  things  seen,  and  of  probabilities  suggested,  by  transactions 
not  uncommon  in  the  region  where  his  genius  gathered  ihe  ingredients 
of  its  sorceries,  more  than  the  half  of  its  merits  disappear, while  the  oth- 
er half  brighten  with  the  lusture  of  truth.  The  manners,  the  actions, 
and  the  incidents,  were  new  to  the  English  mind  ; but  to  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Levant  they  have  long  been  familiar,  and  the  traveller  who  visits  I 
that  region  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  Lord  Byron  possessed  those  cre- 
ative powers,  and  that  discernment  of  dark  bosoms  for  which  he  is  so  i 
much  celebrated;  because  lie  will  see  there  how  little  of  invention  was 
necessary  to  form  such  heroes  as  Conrad,  and  how  much  the  actual 
traffic  of  life  and  trade  is  constantly  stimulating  enterprise  and  bravery..  I 
But  let  it  not,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  I would  undervalue  either  the 
genius  or  the  poet,  or  the  merits  of  the  poem,  in  saying  so,  for  I do 
think  a higher  faculty  has  been  exerted  in  the  Corsair  than  in  Childe 
Harold.  In  the  latter,  only  actual  things  are  described,  freshly  and  vi- 
gorously  as  they  were  seen,  and  feelings  expressed  eloquently  as  they 
were  felt ; but  in  the  former,  the  talent  of  combination  has  been  splen- 
didly employed.  The  one  is  a view  from  nature,  the  other  is  a compo-  j 
sition  from  nature  and  from  history. 

Lara,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  Corsair,  is  an  evident  supple-  ! 
ment  to  it ; the  description  of  the  hero  corresponds  in  person  and  cha- 
racter with  Conrad  ; so  that  the  remarks  made  on  the  Corsair  apply,  in 
all  respects  to  Lara.  The  poem  itself  is,  perhaps,  in  in  elegance,  supe-  | 
rior;  but  the  descriptions  are  not  so  vivid,  simply  because  they  are 
more  indebted  to  imagination. 

That  Byron  wrote  best,  when  he  wrote  of  himself  and  his  own,  has  I 
probably  already  been  made  sufficiently  apparent.  In  this  respect  he  I 
stands  alone  and  apart  from  all  other  poets,  and  there  will  be  occasion 
to  show,  that  this  peculiarity  extended  much  farther  over  all  his  works, 
than  merely  to  those  which  may  be  said  to  have  required  him  to  be  thus 
personal.  The  great  distinction,  indeed,  of  hi£  merit  consists  in  that 
singularity,  ^hakspeare,  in  drawing  the  materials  of  his  dramas  from,  j 
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tales  and  history  has,  with  wonderful  art,  given  from  his  own  inven- 
tion and  imagination  the  fittest  and  most  appropriate  sentiments  and 
language;  and  admiration  at  the  perfection  with  which  he  has  accom- 
plished this,  can  never  be  exhausted.  The  difference  between  Byron 
and  Sbakspeare  consists  in  the  curious  accident,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
by  which  the  former  was  placed  in  circumstances  which  taught  him  to 
feel  in  himself  the  very  sentiments  that  he  has  ascribed  to  his  charac- 
ters, Sbakspeare  created  the  feelings  of  his,  and  with  such  excellence, 
that  they  are  not  probable  to  the  situations,  but  give  to  the  personifica- 
tions the  individuality  of  living  persons.  Byron's  are  scarcely  less  so; 
but  with  him  there  was  no  invention,  only  experience,  and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  express  more  than  he  has  himself  known,  he  is  always  cam* 
paratively  feeble. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Byron  determines  to  reside  abroad — Visits  the  Plain  of  Waterloo— State  of 

his  Feelings. 

From  different  incidental  expressions  in  his  correspondence  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  Byron,  before  his  marriage,  intended  to  reside  at 
broad.  In  his  letter  to  me  of  the  11th  December,  1813,  he  distinctly 
states  this  intention,  aud  intimates  that  he  then  thought  of  establishing 
his  home  in  Greece.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that,  after  his  sepa- 
ration from  Lady  Byron,  he  should  have  determined  to  carry  this  inten- 
tion into  effect ; for  at  that  period,  besides  the  calumny  heaped  upon 
him  from  all  quarters,  the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  and  the  retalia- 
tory satire,  all  tended  t®  force  him  into  exile ; he  had  no  longer  any  par- 
ticular tie  to  bind  him  to  England. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  he  sailed  for  Ostend,  and  resumed  the 
composition  of  Childe  Harold.  It  may  be  said,  from  the  moment  of 
his  embarkation.  In  it,  however,  there  is  no  longer  the  fiction  of  an  im- 
aginary character  stalking  like  a shadow  amid  his  descriptions  and  re- 
flections— he  comes  more  decidedly  forwards  as  the  hero  in  his  own 
person. 

In  passing  to  Brussels  he  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  the  slight 
sketch  which  he  has  given  in  the  poem  of  that  eventful  conflict  is  still 
the  finest  which  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject. 

But  the  note  of  his  visit  to  the  field  is  of  more  importance  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  in  as  much  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  qureulous  state  of 
his  own  mind  at  the  time. 

“ I went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field, comparing  it  with  my  rec- 
ollection with  similar  scenes.  As  a plain  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for 
the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination. 

I have  viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuc- 
fra,  Chaeronca,  and  Marathon,  and  the  field  round  Mont  St.  Jean  and 
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Hugoumont  appears  to  want  little  but  a better  cause  and  that  indefinable 
but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  thro  ws  around  a celebrated 
spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except  perhaps  the  last 
mentioned.” 

The  expression  “ a better  cause,”  could  only  have  been  engendered 
in  mere  way w&rdness ; but  throughout  his  reflections  at  this  period  a 
peevish  ill-will  to  England  is  often  manifested,  as  if  lie  sought  to  at- 
tract attention  by  exasperating  the  national  pride ; that  pride  which  he 
secretly  flattered  himself  was  to  be  augmented  by  his  own  fame. 

I cannot,  in  tracing  his  travels  through  the  third  canto,  test  the  accu- 
racy of  his  descriptions  as  in  the  former  two ; but  as  they  are  all  drawn 
from  actual  views  they  have  the  same  vivid  individuality  impressed  up- 
on them.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  affecting  than  the  following 
picture,  nor  less  likely  to  be  an  imaginary  scene  : 

By  Coblentz,  on  a gentle  rise  of  ground, 

There  is  a small  and  simple  pyramid, 

Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 

Beneath  its  base  are  heroes’  ashes  hid, 

Our  enemies.  And  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau,  o’er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  rushed  from  the  rough  soldier’s  lid 
Lamenting  and  envying  such  a doom, 

Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 

Perhaps  few  passages  of  descriptive  poetry  excel  that  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  columnrof  Avenches,  the  ancient  Aventicum.  It 
combines  with  an  image  distinct  and  picturesque,  poetical  associations 
full  of  the  grave  and  moral  breathings  of  olden  forms  and  hoary  anti- 

By  a lone  wall,  a lonelier  column  rears 
A gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 

’Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 

And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder’d  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 

Yet  still  with  consciousness ; and  there  it  stands, 

Making  a marvel  that  it  not  decays, 

When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 

Levell’d  Aventicum, hath  strew’d  her  subject  lands. 

But  the  most  remarkable  quality  in  the  third  canto  is  the  deep,  low 
bass  of  thought  which  runs  through  several  passages,  and  which  gives 
to  it,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  the  serious  character  of  documentary  evidence  as  to  the 
remorseful  condition  of  the  poet’s  mind.  It  would  be,  after  what  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  brighter  incidents,  affectation  not  to  say, 
that  these  sad  bursts  of  feeling  and  wild  paroxysms,  bear  strong  indi- 
cations of  having  been  suggested  by  the  wreck  of  his  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  dictated  by  contrition  (or  the  part  he  had  himself  taken  in  the 
ruin. 
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These  sentiments  are  conceived  in  the  mood  of  an  awed  spirit;  they 
breathe  of  sorrow  and  penitence.  Of  the  weariness  of  satiety  the  pilgrim 
no  more  complains;  he  is  no  longer  despondent  from  exhaustion,  and 
the  lost  appetite  of  passion,  but  from  the  weight  of  a burden  which  he 
cannot  lay  down ; and  he  clings  to  visible  objects,  as  if  from  thejr  na- 
ture he  could  extract  a moral  strength. 

I live  not  in  myself,  but  I become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ; and  to  me, 

High  mountains  are  a feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  tortures  : I can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A link  reluctant  in  a fleshly  chain, 

Class’d  among  creatures,  where  the  soul  can  flee, 

And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

These  dim  revelations  of  black  and  lowering  thought  are  overshad- 
owed with  a darker  hue  than  sorrow  alone  could  have  cast.  A consci- 
ousness of  sinful  blame  is  evident  amidst  them  ; and  though  the  fantasies 
that  loom  through  the  mystery,  are  not  so  hideous  as  the  guilty  reveries 
in  the  weird  caldron  of  Manfred’s  conscience,  still  they  have  an  awful 
resemblance  to  them.  They  are  phantoms  of  the  same  murky  element, 
and,  being  more  akin  to  fortitude  than  despair,  prophesy  not  of  hereaf- 
ter, but  oracularly  confess  suffering. 

Manfred  himself  hath  given  vent  to  no  finer  horror  than  the  oracle 
that  speaks  in  this  magnificent  stanza  : 

I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 

I have  not  flatter’d  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow’d 
To  ita  idolatries  a patient  knee — 

Nor  coin’d  my  cheek  to  smiles — nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo ; — in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ; I stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them ; in  a shroud 

Of  thoughts  which  were  not  of  their  thoughts,  and  still  could, 

Had  I not  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

There  are  times  in  life  when  all  men  feel  their  sympathies  extinct, 
and  Lord  Byron  was  evidently  in  that  condition,  when  he  penned  these 
remarkable  lines;  but  independently  of  their  striking  beauty,  the  scen- 
ery in  which  they  were  conceived  deserves  to  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sentiment  that  pervades  them.  For  it  was  amid  the  same 
obscure  ravines,  pme-tufted  precipices  and  falling  waters  of  the  Alps,, 
that  he  afterward  placed  the  outcast  Manfred — an  additional  corrobo- 
ration of  the  justness  of  the  remarks  which  I ventured  to  offer,  in  ad- 
verting  to  his  ruminations  in  contemplating,  while  yet  a boy,  the  Mal- 
vern hills,  as  if  they  were  the  scenes  of  his  impassioned  childhood. — In 
“ the  palaces  of  nature,”  he  first  felt  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
some  wrong,  and  when  he  would  infuse  into  another,  albeit  in  a wilder 
degree  the  feelings  he  had  himself  felt,  he  recalled  the  images  which 
had  ministered  to  the  cogitations  of  his  own  contrition.  But  I shall  have 
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occasion  to  speak  more  of  this,  when  I come  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  guilt  and  misery  of  Manfred. 

That  Manfred  is  the  greatest  of  Byron’s  works  will  probably  not  be 
disputed.  It  has  more  than  the  fatal  mysticism  of  Macbeth,  with  the 
Satanic  grandeur  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  hero  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances, and  amid  scenes,  which  accord  with  the  stupendous  fea- 
tures of  his  preternatural  character.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  j 

this  moral  phantom,  that  has  never  been,  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  j 

poet  himself?  Must  not,  in  this  instance,  the  hypothesis  which  as- 
signs to  Byron’s  heroes  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings  be  abandoned? 

I think  not.  In  noticing  the  deep  and  solemn  reflections  with  which 
he  was  affected  in  ascending  the  Rhine,  and  which  he  has  imbodied  in 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  I have  already  pointed  out  a similarity  | 
in  the  tenor  of  the  thoughts  to  those  of  Manfred,  as  well  as  to  the  stri- 
king acknowledgment  of  the  “ filed”  mind.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the 
dcama,  the  same  distaste  of  the  world  which  Byron  himself  expressed 
when  cogitating  on  the  desolation  of  his  hearth,  and  the  same  contempt 
-of  the  insufficiency  of  his  genius  and  renown  to  mitigate  contrition, — all 
In  strange  harmony  with  the  same  magnificent  objects  of  sight.  Is  not 
the  opening  soliloquy  of  Manfred  the  very  echo  of  the  reflections  on  the 
Rhine  ? 

My  slumbers — if  I slumber — are  not  sleep, 

But  a continuance  of  enduring  thought, 

Which  then  1 can  resist  not ; in  my  heart 
There  is  a vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within — and  yet  I live  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  man. 

But  the  following  is  more  impressive  : it  is  the  very  phrase  he  would  J 
jiimself  have  employed  to  have  spoken  of  the  consequences  of  his  fata! 
marriage : 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  lov’d  me, 

On  those  whom  I best  lov’d ; I never  quell’d 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 

But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

He  had  not,  indeed,  been  engaged  in  any  duel  of  which  the  issue  was 
mortal ; but  he  had  been  so  far  engaged  with  more  than  one,  that  he 
could  easily  conceive  what  it  would  have  been  to  quell  an  enemy  in  just 
defence.  But  unless  the  reader  can  himself  discern,  by  his  sympathies, 
that  there  is  the  resemblance  I contend  for,  it  is  of  no  use  to  multiply 
instances.  I shall,  therefore,  give  but  one  other  extract,  which  breathes 
the  predominant  spirit  of  all  Byron’s  works — that  sad  translation  of  the 
preachers  “ vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity !” 

Look  on  me  ! there  is  an  order 
Gf  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth  and  die  ere  middle  age, 

Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 

Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 

Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness^ 

Spnfe  of  some  irrsapify— 
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And  some  of  whither’ d or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number’d  in  the  lists  of  Fate ; 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me ! for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I partaken — and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough ; then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I am,  but  that  I ever  was, 

Or,  having  been,  that  I am  still  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Byron's  Residence  in  Switzerland — Excursion  to  the  Glaciers — Manfred 
founded  on  a magical  sacrifice,  noton  Guilt — Similarity  between  Sentiments 
given  to  Manfred  and  those  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  own  Person. 

The  account  given  by  Captain  Med  win  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Byron  spent  his  time  in  Switzerland,  has  the  raciness  of  his  lordship's 
own  quaintness,  somewhat  diluted.  The  reality  of  the  conversations 
I have  heard  questioned,  but  they  relate  in  some  instances  to  matters 
not  generally  known,  to  the  truth  of  several  of  which  I can  myself  bear 
witness;  moreover  they  have  much  of  the  poet’s  peculiar  modes  of 
thinking  about  them,  though  weakened  in  effect  by  the  reporter.  No 
man  can  give  a just  representation  of  another  who  is  not  capable  of 
putting  himself  into  the  character  of  his  original,  and  of  thinking  with 
his  power  and  intelligence.  Still  there  are  occasional  touches  of  merit 
in  the  feeble  outlines  of  Captain  Med  win,  and  with  this  conviction  it 
would  be  negligence  not  to  avail  myself  of  them. 

“ Switzerland,”  said  his  lordship,  “ is  a country  I have  been  satisfied 
with  seeing  once;  Turkey  I could  live  in  for  ever.  I never  forget  my 
predilections  : 1 was  in  a wretched  state  of  health  and  worse  spirits 
when  I was  at  Geneva  ; but  quiet  and  the  lake,  better  physicians  than 
Polidori,  soon  set  me  up.  I never  led  so  moral  a life  as  during  my  res- 
idence in  that  country  ; but  I gained  no  credit  by  it.  Where  there  is 
mortification  there  ought  to  be  reward.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
story  so  absurd  that  they  did  not  invent  at  my  cost.  I was  watched  by 
glasses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Lake,  and  by  glasses,  too.  that  must 
have  had  very  distorted  optics  ; I was  waylaid  in  my  evening  drives. 
1 believe  they  looked  upon  me  as  a man-monster. 

“ I knew  very  few  of  the  Genevese.  Hentsh  was  very  civil  to  me, 
and  I have  a great  respect  for  Sismondi.  I was  forced  to  return  the 
civilities  of  one  of  their  professors  by  asking  him  and  an  old  gentleman, 
a friend  of  Gray’s,  to  dine  with  me  : I had  gone  ont  to  sail  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  wind  prevented  me  from  returning  in  time  for  din- 
ner. I understand  that  I offended  them  mortally. 

“ Among  our  countrymen  I made  no  new  acquaintances,  Shelly, 
Monk,  Lewis,  and  Hobhouse.  were  almost  ihe  only  English  people  I 
saw.  No  wonder;  I showed  a distaste  for  society  at  that  time,  and 
went  little  among  the  Genevese;  besides,  1 could  not  speak  French. 
When  I went  the  tour  of  the  lake  with  Shelly  and  Hobhouse,  the  boat 
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was  nearly  wrecked  near  the  very  spot  where  St.  Preux  and  Julia 
were  in  danger  of  being1  dro  wned.  It  would  have  been  classical  to 
have  been  lost  there,  but  not  agreeable.” 

The  third  Canto  crfChilde  Harold,  Manned,  and  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  are  the  fruits  of  his  travels  up  the  Rhine  and  of  his  sojourn  in 
Switzerland.  Of  the  first  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more;  but  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  poet’s  travelling  memorandum-book,  has  been 
supposed  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  tragedy : 

“ Sept.  22,  1816. — Left  Thun  in  a boat,  which  carried  us  the  length 
of  the  lake  in  three  hours.  The  lake  small,  but  the  banks  fine  ; rocks 
down  to  the  water’s  edge  : landed  at  Newhouse;  passed  Interlachen: 
entered  upon  a range  of  scenes  beyond  al!  description  or  previous  con- 
ception ; passed  a rock  bearing  an  inscription  ; two  brothers,  one  mur- 
dered the  other ; just  the  place  for  it.  After  a variety  of  windings, 
came  to  an  enormous  rock;  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (the 
Jungfraw)  glaciers : torrents,  one  of  these  900  feet,  visible  descent; 
lodge  at  the  curate’s  ; set  out  to  see  the  valley  ; heard  an  avalanche 
fall  like  thunder  ; glaciers;  enormous  storm  comes  on  ; thunder  and 
lightning  and  hail,  ail  in  perfection  and  beautiful.  The  tojrent  is  in 
shape,  curving  over  the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  the  white  horse  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  just  as  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the  pale 
horse  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse  : it  is  neither  mist 
nor  water,  but  a something  between  both  ; its  immense  height  gives  a 
wave,  a curve,  a spreading  here,  a condensation  there,  wonderful, 
indescribable  ! 

“ Sept.  23.  Ascent  of  the  Wingren,  the  dent  d' argent  shining  like 
truth  on  one  side,  on  the  other  the  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley 
curling  up  in  perpendicular  precipices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell 
during  a spring-tide.  It  was  white  and  sulphury,  and  immeasurably 
deep  in  appearance  ; the  side  we  ascended  was  of  course  not  of  so  pre- 
cipitate a nature;  but  on  arriving  at  the  summit,  we  looked  down  on 
the  other  side  upon  a boiling  sea  of  cloud  dashing  against  the  crag  on 
which  we  stood.  Arrived  at  the  Greenderwold,  mounted  and  rode  to 
the  higher  glacier,  twilight,  but  distinct,  very  fine  ; glacier  like  a fro- 
zen hurricane  ; starlight  beautiful ; the  whole  of  the  day  was  fine,  and 
in  point  of  weather,  as  the  day  in  which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed 
whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered,  done  by  a single  winter.” 

Undoubtedly  in  these  brief  but  masterly  touches,  hints  for  the  scen- 
ery of  Manfred  rr  ay  be  discerned,  but  I can  perceive  nothing  in  them 
which  bears  the  least  likelihood  to  their  having  influenced  tho  concep- 
tion of  that  sublime  work. 

There  has  always  been  from  the  first  publication  of  Manfred, a strange 
misapprehension  with  respect  to  it  in  the  public  mind.  The  whole  po- 
em has  been  misunderstood,  and  the  odious  supposition  that  ascribes 
the  fearful  mystery  and  remorse  of  a hero  to  a foul  passion  for  his  sis- 
ter, is  probably  one  of  those  coarse  iinag’nations  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  calumnies  and  accusations  heaped  upon  the  author.  How 
can  it  have  happened  that  none  of  t he  critics  have  noticed  that  the  sto- 
ry is  derived  from  the  human  sacrifices  supposed  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  students  of  the  black  art  ? 

Manfred  is  represented  as  being  actuated  by  an  insatiable  curiosity 
— a passion  to  know  the  forbidden  secrets  ofthe  world.  The  scene  o- 
pens  with  him  athis  midnight  studies— his  lamp  is  almost  burned  out— 
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and  he  has  been  searching1  for  knowledge  and  has  not  found  it,  but  only 

that 

Sorrow  is  knowledge  : they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o’er  the  fatal  tn«th, 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 

He  is  engaged  in  calling  spirits  ; and,  as  the  incantation  proceeds, 
they  obey  his  bidding,  and  ask  him  what  he  wants  ; he  replies,  “ for- 
getfulness.” 

FIRST  SPIRIT. 

Of  what — of  whom — and  why  1 

M ■ NFRBD. 

Of  th  it  which  is  within  me  ; read  it  there — 

Ye  know  it,  and  I cannot  utter  it. 

STIKIT. 

We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess ; — 

Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole  or  portion,  or  a sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  domift&tor*.  Each  and  all — 

These  shall  be  thine. 

MANFRED. 

Oblivion,  self  oblivion— 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely,  what  I ask  ? 

SPIRIT. 

It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill, 

But— thou  may’st  die. 

MANFRED. 

Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

This  impressive  and  original  scene  prepares  the  reader  to  wonder 
why  it  is  that  Manfred  is  so  desirous  to  drink  of  JLethe.  He  has  ac- 
quired dominion  over  spirits,  and  he  finds,  in  the  possession  of  the 
power,  that  knowledge  has  only  brought  him  sorrow.  They  tell  him 
lie  is  immortal,  and  what  he  suffers  is  as  inextinguishable  as  his  own 
being : why  should  he  desire  forgetfulness? — Has  he  not  committed 
a great  secret  sin?  What  is  it? — He  alludes  to  his  sister,  and  in  his 
subsequent  interview  with  the  witch  we  gather  a dreadful  meaning 
concerning  her  fate.  Her  blood  had  been  shed,  not  by  his  hand  nor 
in  punishment,  but  in  the  shadow  and  occupations  of  some  unuttera- 
ble crime  and  mystery. 

She  was  like  me  in  lineaments  ; her  eyes, 

Her  hair,  her  features,  all  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine, 

But  soften’d  all  and  temper’d  into  beauty. 

WITCH. 

With  thy  hand ! 

MANFRED. 

Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart,  which  broke  her  heart. 

It  gaz’d  on  mine,  and  withered.  I have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers,  and  yet  her  blood  was  shed 
I saw,  and  could  not  staneh  it. 

There  is  i&  this  little  scene,  perhaps,  the  deepest  pathqs  ever  ex- 
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pressed;  but  it  is  not  of  its  beauty  that  I am  treating1 ; my  object  in  no- 
ticing1 it  here  is.  that  it  may  be  considered  in  connexion  with  that  where 
Manfred  appears  with  his  insatiate  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  manacled 
with  guilt.  It  indicates  that  his  sister,  Astarte,  had  been  self-sacrificed 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  magical  knowledge.  Human  sacrifices  were 
supposed  to  be  among  the  initiate  propitiations  of  the  demons  that  have 
their  purposes  in  magic.— as  well  as  compacts  signed  with  the  blood 
of  the  self-sold.  There  vs  as  also  a dark  Egyptian  art,  of  which  the 
knowledge  and  the  efficacy  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  novitiate’s 
procuring  a voluntary  victim— the  dearest  object  to  himself,  and  to 
whom  he  also  was  the  dearest  ;*  and  the  primary  spring  of  Byron’s  tra- 
gedy lies,  1 conceive,  in  a sacrifice  of  that  kind  having  been  perform- 
ed, without  obtaining  that  happiness  which  the  votary  expected  would 
be  found  in  the  knowledge  and  power  purchased  at  such  a price.  His 
sister  was  sacrificed  in  vain.  The  manner  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  di- 
vulged, but  it  is  darkly  intimated  to  have  been  done  amid  the  pertur- 
bations of  something  horrible. 

With  admirable  taste,  and  in  thrilling  augmentation  of  the  horror, 
the  poet  leaves  the  deed  which  was  done  in  that  unapproachable 
chamber  undivulged,  while  we  are  darkly  taught,  that  within  it  lie 
the  relics  or  the  ashes  of  the  “ one  without  a tomb.” 

* The  sacrifice  of  Antonius  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  is  supposed  to  have  been  a sa- 
crifice of  that  kind.  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  Adrian,  who  had  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  magic,  being  deceived  by  the  principles  of  that  black  Egyptian  art  into  a be- 
lief that  he  would  be  rendered  immortal  by  a voluntary  human  sacrifice  to  the  infernal 
gods,  accepted  the  offer  which  Antonius  made  of  himself. 

I have  somewhere  met  with  a commentary  on  this  to  the  following  effect : 

The  Christian  Religion,  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  was  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
the  empire,  and  the  doctrine  of  gaining  eternal  life  by  the  expiatory  offering  was  o- 
penly  preached.  The  Egyptian  priests,  who  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  all  know- 
ledge, affected  to  be  acquainted  with  this  mystery  also.  The  emperor  was,  by  his 
taste  and  his  vices,  attached  to  the  old  religion ; but  he  trembled  at  the  truths  disclo- 
sed by  the  revelation  ; and  in  this  state  of  apprehension,  his  thirst  of  knowledge  and 
his  fears  led  him  to  consult  the  priests  of  Osiris  and  Isis;  and  they  impressed  him 
with  a notion  that  the  infernal  deities  would  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a human 
being  dear  to  him,  and  who  loved  him  so  entirely  as  to  lay  down  his  life  for  him.— 
Antonius,  moved  by  the  anxiety  of  his  imperial  master,  when  all  others  had  refused, 
consented  to  sacrifice  himself ; and  it  was  for  this  devotion  that  Adrian  caused  his 
memory  to  be  hallowed  with  religious  rites. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

State  of  Byron  in  Switzerland — He  goes  to  Venice— The  fourth  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold — Rumination  on  his  own  Condition — Beppo — Lament  of 
Tasso — Curious  Example  of  Byron's  metaphysical  Love. 

The  situation  of  Lord  Byron  in  Switzerland  was  comfortless.  He 
found  that  “ the  mountain  palaces  of  Nature”  afforded  no  asylum  to  a 
haunted  heart ; be  was  ill  atease  with  himseif,  even  dissatisfied  that 
the  world  had  not  done  him  enough  of  wrong  to  justify  his  misan- 
thropy. 
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Some  expectation  that  his  lady  would  repent  of  her  part  in  the  se- 
paration probably  induced  him  to  linger  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  the 
thoroughfare  of  the  travelling  English,  whom  he  affected  to  shun.  If 
it  were  so,  he  was  disappointed,  and,  his  hopes  being  frustrated,  he 
broke  up  the  establishment  he  had  formed  there  and  crossed  the  Alps. 
After  visiting  some  of  the  celebrated  scenes  and  places  in  the  north  of 
Italy  he  passed  on  to  Venice,  where  he  domiciled  himself  for  a time. 

During  his  residence  at  Venice  Lord  Byron  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  intercourse  with  his  countrymen.  This  was  perhaps  in  some 
degree  necessary,  and  it  was  natural  in  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  had 
become  an  object  of  great  public  interest  by  his  talents  ; the  stories 
connected  with  his  domestic  troubles  had  also  increased  his  notoriety, 
and  in  such  circumstances  he  could  not  but  shrink  from  the  inquisition 
of  mere  curiosity.  But  there  was  an  insolence  in  the  tone  with  which 
he  declares  his  “ utter  abhorrence  of  any  contact  with  the  travelling 
English,”  that  can  neither  be  commended  for  its  spirit,  nor  palliated 
by  any  treatment  he  had  suffered.  Like  Coriolanus  he  may  have  ban- 
ished his  country,  but  he  had  not,  like  the  Roman,  received  provoca- 
tion : on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  feuds  w ith  his 
literary  adversaries  ; and  there  was  a serious  accusation  against  his 
morals,  or  at  least  his  manners,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  Lady 
Byron  withdrew  from  his  house.  It  was,  however,  his  misfortune 
throughout  life  to  form  a wrong  estimate  of  himself  in  every  thing  save 
in  his  poetical  powers. 

A life  in  Venice  is  more  monotonous  than  in  any  ether  great  city; 
but  a man  ofgenius  carries  with  him  every  where  a charm,  which  se- 
cures to  him  both  variety  and  enjoyment.  Lord  Byron  had  scarcely 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Venice,  when  he  began  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  which  he  published  early  in  the  following  year,  and  dedicated 
to  his  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse  by  an  epistle  dated  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  marriage,  “the  most  unfortunate  day,”  as  he  says, 
“ of  his  past  existence.” 

In  this  canto  he  has  indulged  his  excursive  moralizing  beyond  even 
the  wide  license  he  took  in  the  three  preceding  parts;  but  it  bears  the 
impression  of  more  reading  and  observation.  Though  not  superior 
in  poetical  energy,  it  is  yet  a higher  work  than  any  of  them,  and  some- 
thing of  a more  resolved  and  masculine  spirit  pervades  the  reflections, 
and  endows,  as  it  were,  with  thought  and  enthusiasm  the  aspect  of  the 
things  described.  Of  the  merits  of  the  descriptions,  as  of  real  things, 

I am  not  qualified  to  judge  : the  transcripts  from  the  tablets  of  the  au- 
thor’s bosom  he  has  himself  assured  us  are  faithful. 

“With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there  will  be  found 
less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  and  that  littlo  slightly, 
if  at  all,  separated  from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  I had  become  wTeary  of  drawing  a line,  wdiich  every  one 
seemed  determined  not  to  perceive : like  the  Chinese,  in  Goldsmith’s 
£ Citizen  of  the  world,’  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a Chinese, 
it  was  in  vain  that  l asserted  andimagfhed  that  I had  drawn  a distinc- 
tion between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim  ; and  the  very  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve this  difference,  and  the  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavailing, 
so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I determined  to  aban- 
don it  altogether — and  have  done  so.” 

This  -confession,  though  it  may  not  have  been  wanted,  gives  a path- 
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etie  emphasis  to  those  passages  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  his  own 
feelings.  That  his  mind  was  jarred,  and  out  of  joint,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe ; but  he  had  in  some  measure  overcome  the 
misery  that  clung  to  him  during  the  dismal  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  following  passage,  though  breathing  the  sweet  and 
melancholy  spirit  of  dejection,  possesses  a more  generous  vein  of 
nationality  than  is  often  met  with  in  his  works,  even  when  the  same 
proud  sentiment  might  have  been  more  fitly  expressed : 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a stranger  ; to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise, 

Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make  or  hard  to  find 
A country  with— aye,  or  without  mankind. 

Yet  was  I born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 

Not  without  cause;  and  should  I leave  behind 
Th’  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 

And  seek  me  out  a home  by  a remoter  sea ! 

Perhaps  I lov’d  it  well,  and  should  I lay 
My  ashes  in  a soil  which  is  not  mine, 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied,  choose  a sanctuary.  I twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember’d  in  my  line, 

With  my  land’s  language;  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  hope  incline — 

If  my  fame  should  be  as  my  fortunes  are, 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  oblivion  bar. 

It  will  strike  the  reader  as  remarkable,  that  although  the  poet,  in  the 
course  of  this  canto,  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  Dante  and  Tasso,  in 
whose  destinies  there  was  a shadowy  likeness  of  his  own,  the  rumina- 
tion is  mingled  with  less  of  himself  than  might  have  been  expected,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  how  much  it  was  a habit  with  him,  to 
make  his  own  feelings  the  basis  and  substratum  of  the  sentiments  he  as- 
cribed to  others.  It  has  also  more  than  once  surprised  me  that  he  has 
so  seldom  alluded  to  Aifieri,  whom  of  all  poets,  both  in  character  and 
conduct,  he  most  resembled  ; with  this  difference,  however,  that  Aifieri 
was  possessed  of  affections  equally  intense  and  durable,  whereas  the  ca- 
price of  Byron  made  him  uncertain  in  his  partialities,  or  what  was  the 
same  in  effect,  made  his  friends  set  less  value  on  them  than  perhaps 
■they  were  entitled  to. 

Before  Childe  Harold  was  finished,  an  incident  occurred  which  sug- 
gested to  Byron  a poem  of  a very  different  kind  to  any  he  had  yet  at- 
tempted ; — without  vouching  for  the  exact  truth  of  the  anecdote,  I have 
been  told,  that  he  one  day  received  by  the  mail  a copy  of  Whistlecraft’s 
prospectus  and  specimen  of  an  intended  national  work  ; and,  moved  by 
its  playfulness,  immediately  after  reading  it,  began  Beppo,  which  he 
finished  at  a sitting.  The  facility  with  which  he  composed  renders  the 
story  net  improbable;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  poem  itself  has 
the  facetious  flavour  in  it  of  his  gayety,  stronger  than  even  his  grave 
works  have  of  his  frowardness,  commonly  believed  to  have  been — I 
thmk,  unjustly — the  predominant  mood  of  his  character. 
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The  Ode  to  Venice  is  also  to  be  numbered  among  his  compositions 
in  that  city;  a spirited  and  indignant  effusion,  full  of  his  peculiar  lurid 
fire,  and  rich  in  a variety  of  impressive  and  original  images.  But  there 
is  a still  finer  poem  which  belongs  to  this  period  of  bis  history,  though, 
written,  I believe,  before  he  reached  Venice — The  Lament  of  Tasso: 
and  I am  led  to  notice  it  the  more  particular,  as  one  of  its  noblest  pas- 
sages affords  an  illustration  of  the  opinion  which  I have  early  maintain- 
ed— that  Lord  Byron’s  extraordinary  pretensions  to  the  influence  of 
love  was  but  a metaphysical  conception  of  the  passion. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  lore,  which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate’er  I saw  on  earth 

OF  objects  all  inanimate  I made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lovely  flowers. 

And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a paradise, 

Where  I did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream’ d uncounted  hours. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  anonymous  author  of  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Byron,  a work  written  with  considerable  talent  and  aeumen,  that  “ this 
is  so  far  from  being  in  character,  that  it  is  the  very  reverse ; for  whether 
Tasso  was  in  his  senses  or  not,  if  his  love  was  sincere,  he  would  have 
made  the  object  of  his  affection  the  sole  theme  of  his  meditation,  in- 
stead of  generalizing  his  passion,  and  talking  about  the  original  sympa- 
thies of  his  nature.”  In  truth,  no  poet  has  better  described  love  than 
Byron  has  his  own  peculiar  passion. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  Lord  Byron’s  career,  I have  not  deemed  it 
at  all  necessary  to  advert  to  the  instances  of  his  generosity,  or  to  con- 
duct less  pleasant  to  record.  Enough  has  appeared  to  show  that  he  was 
neither  deficient  in  warmth  of  heart  nor  in  less  amiable  feelings;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  in  his  charities  or  his 
pleasures  he  was  greatly  different  from  other  young  men,  though  he 
undoubtedly  had  a wayward  delight  in  magnifying  his  excesses,  not  in 
what  was  to  his  credit,  like  most  men,  but  in  what  was  calculated  to  do 
him  no  honour.  More  notoriety  has  been  given  to  an  instanoe  of  lav- 
ish liberality  at  Venice,  than  the  case  deserved,  though  it  was  unques- 
tionably prompted  by  a charitable  impulse.  The  house  of  a shoemaker, 
near  his  Lordship’s  residence,  in  St.  Samuel,  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
with  all  it  contained,  by  which  the  proprietor  was  reduced  to  indigence. 
Byron  not  only  caused  a new  but  a superior  house  to  be  erected,  and 
also  presented  the  sufferer  with  a sum  of  money  equal  in  value  to  the 
whole  of  his  stock  in  trade  and  furniture.  I should  endanger  my  reputa- 
tion for  impartiality  if  I did  not,  as  a fair  set-off  to  this,  also  mention 
that  it  is  said  he  bought  for  five  hundred  crowns  a baker’s  wife.  There 
might  be  charity  in  this,  too. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Removes  to  Ravenna — The  Countess  Guiccioli.  f 

Although  Lord  Byron  resided  between  two  and  three  years  at  Ve- 
nice,  he  was  never  much  attached  to  it.  “To  see  a city  die  daily,  as 
she  does,”  said  he,  “ Is  a sad  contemplation.  I sought  to  distract  my 
mind  from  a sense  of  her  desolation  and  my  own  solitude,  by  plunging 
into  a vortex  that  was  any  thing  but  pleasure.  When  one  gets  ito  a mill- 
stream,  it  is  difficult  to  swim  against  it,  and  keep  out  of  the  wheels.” 
He  became  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  life  he  lead  at  Venice,  and  was 
glad  to  turn  his  back  on  it.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1816  he  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  Ravenna  ; but  before  1 proceed  to  speak  of  the 
works  he  composed  at  Ravenna,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  some  particu- 
lars respecting  a personal  affair,  the  influence  of  which  on  at  least  one 
of  his  productions  is  as  striking  as  any  of  the  many  instances  already 
described  upon  others.  I allude  to  the  intimacy  which  he  formed  with 
the  y#ung  Countess  Guiccioli. 

This  lady,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  married  to  the  Count,  one  of  the 
richest  noblemen  in  Romagna,  but  far  advanced  in  life.  “ From  the 
first,”  said  Lord  Byron,  in  his  occount  of  her,  “ they  had  separate 
apartments,  and  she  always  called  him  , Sir  ! What  could  be  expected 
from  such  a preposterous  connexion.  For  some  time  she  was  a Angi* 
olina  and  he  a Marino  Faliero , a good  old  man  ; bnt  young  Italian  wo- 
men are  not  satisfied  with  good  old  men,  and  the  venerable  Count  did 
did  not  object  to  her  availing  herself  of  the  privilege  of  her  country  in 
selecting  a cicisbeo ; an  Italian  would  have  made  it  quite  agreeable.; 
indeed,  for  some  time  he  winked  at  our  intimacy,  but  at  length  made 
an  exception  against  me,  as  a foreigner,  a heretic,  an  Englishman,  and, 
what  was  worst  than  all,  a liberal. 

“He  insisted — Teresa  was  as  obstinate— -her  family  took  her  part. 
Catholics  cannot  get  divorces  ; but  to  the  scandal  of  all  Romagna,  the 
matter  was  at  last  referred  to  the  pope,  who  ordered  her  a separate 
maintainance  on  condition  that  she  should  reside  under  her  father’s 
roof.  All  this  was  not  agreeable,  and  at  length  I was  forced  to  smug- 
gle her  out  of  Ravenna,  having  discovered  a plot  laid  With  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legate,  for  shutting  her  up  in  a convent  for  life.” 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  was  at  this  time  about  twenty,  but  she  ap- 
peared younger;  her  complexion  was  fair,  with  large,  dark,  languish- 
ing eyes  ; and  her  auburn  hair  fell  in  great  profusion  of  natural  ringlets 
over  her  shapely  shoulders.  Her  features  were  not  so  regular  as  in 
their  expression  pleasing,  and  there  was  an  amiable  gentleness  in  her 
voice  which  was  peculiarly  interesting.  Leigh  Hunt’s  account  of  her 
is  not  essentially  dissimilar  from  any  other  that  I have  either  heard  of 
or  met  with.  He  differs,  howe\er,  in  one  respect,  from  every  other,  in 
saying  that  her  hair  was  yellow ; but  considering  the  curiosity  which 
this  young  lady  has  excited,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  transcribe 
his  description  at  length,  especially  as  he  appears  to  have  taken  some 
pains  on  it,  and  more  particularly  as  her  destiny  seems  at  present  to 
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promise  that  interest  for  her  is  likely  to  be  revived  by  another  unhappy 
English  connexion- 

“ Her  appearance,”  says  Mr.  Hunt,  “ might  have  reminded  an  Eng- 
lish spectator  of  Chaucer’s  heroine  : 

Yclethed  was  she,  fresh  for  to  devise, 

Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a tress 
Behind  her  back,  a yard  long  I guess, 

And  in  the  garden  (as  the  same  uprist 
She  walketh  up  and  down,  where  as  her  list. 

And  then  as  Dry  den  has  it : 

At  every  turn  she  made  a little  stand, 

And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand. 

Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  at  that  time  about  twenty,  was  handsome? 
and  lady-like,  with  an  agreeable  manner,  and  a voice  not  partaking  too 
much  of  the  Italian  fervour,  to  be  gentle.  She  had  just  enough  of  it  to 
give  her  speaking  a grace— none  of  her  graces  appeared  entirely  free 
from  art;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  betray  enough  of  it  to  give 
you  an  ill  opinion  of  her  sincerity  and  good  humour  * * *.  Her  hair 
was  what  the  poet  has  described,  Or  rather  blond , with  an  inclination  to 
yellow ; a very  fair  and  delicate  yellow,  at  all  events,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  poetical.  She  had  regular  features  of  the  order  properly 
called  handsome,  'in  distinction  to  prettiness  or  piquancy;  being  well 
proportioned  to  one  another,  large,  rather  than  otherwise,  but  without 
coarseness,  and  more  harmonious  than  interesting.  Her  nose  was  the 
handsomest  of  the  kind  I ever  saw ; 'and  I have  known  her  both  smile 
very  sweetly,  and  look  intelligently,  when  Lord  Byron  had  said  some- 
thing kind  to  her.  I should  not  say,  however,  that  she  was  a very  intel- 
ligent person.  Both  her  wisdom  and  her  want  of  wisdom  were  on  the 
side  of  her  feelings,  in  which  there  was  doubtless  mingled  a good  deal 
of  the  self-love  natural  to  a flattered  beauty.*  * * * In  a word,  Madame 
Guiccioli  was  a kind  of  buxon  parlour-boarder,  compressing  herself 
artificially  into  dignity  and  elegance,  and  fancying  she  walked,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a heroine  by  the  side  of  a poet.  When  I saw 
her  at  Monte  Nero,  near  Leghorn,  she  was  in  a state  of  excitement 
and  exultation,  and  had  really  something  of  this  look.  At  that  time, 
also,  she  looked  no  older  than  she  was  ; in  which  respect,  a rapid  and 
very  singular  change  took  place,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body.  In  the 
course  of  a few  months  she  seemed  to  have  lived  as  many  years.” 

This  is  not  a very  perspicuous  portraiture,  nor  does  it  show  that  Mr. 
Hunt  was  a very  discerning  observer  of  character.  Lord  Byron  him- 
self is  represented  to  have  said,  that  extraordinary  pains  were  taken 
with  her  education  : “ Her  conversation  is  lively  without  being  frivo- 

lous ; without  being  learned,  she  has  read  all  the  best  authors  of  her 
own  and  the  French  language.  She  often  conceals  what  she  knows, 
from  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  know  too  much ; possibly  because  she 
knows  I am  not  fond  of  blues.  To  trse  an  expression  of  Jeffrey's,  ‘ If 
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she  has  blue  stockings,  she  contrives  that  her  petticoats  shall  hide 
them/  ” 

Lord  Byron  was  at  one  time  much  attached  to  her;  nor  could  it  be 
doubted  that  their  affection  was  reciprocal ; but  in  both,  their  union  out- 
lived their  affection,  for  before  his  departure  to  Greece  his  attachment 
had  perished,  and  he  left  her,  as  it  is  said,  notwithstanding  the  rank 
and  opulence  she  had  forsaken  on  his  account,  without  any  provision. 
He  had  promised,  it  was  reported,  to  settle  two  thousand  pounds  on  her, 
but  he  forgot  the  intention,  or  died  before  it  was  carried  into  effect.* 
On  her  part,  the  estrangement  was  of  a different  and  curious  kind — she 
had  not  come  ta  hata  him,  but  she  told  a lady,  the  friend  of  a mutual 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron  and  mine,  that  she  feared  more  than  lov- 
him. 

* Mr.  Hobhouse  has  assured  me  that  this  information  is  not  correct.  “ I happen,” 
says  be,  “ to  know  that  Lord  Byron  offered  to  give  the  Guiccioli  a sum  of  money  out- 
right, or  to  leave  it  to  her  by  his  will.  I also  happen  to  know  that  the  lady  would 
not  hear  of  any  such  present  or  provision  ; for  l have  a letter  in  which  Lord  Byron 
extols  her  disinterestedness,  and  mentions  that  he  has  met  with  a similar  refusal  from 
another  female.  As  to  her  being  in  destitute  circumstances,  I cannot  believe  it;  for 
Count  Gamba,  her  brother,  whom  I knew  very  well  after  Lord  Byron’s  death,  never 
made  any  complaint  or  mention  of  such  a fact:  add  to  which,  I know  a maintenance 
was  provided  for  her  by  her  husband,  in  consequence  of  a law  process,  before  the  death, 
•'of  Lord  Byron.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Residence  in  Ravenna — The  Carbonari — Byron's  Part  in  their  Plot — The 
Murder  of  the  Military  Commandant — The  Poetical  use  of  the  Incident — Ma- 
rino Faliero — Refections — The  Prophecy  of  Dante. 


Lord  Byron  has  said  himself,  that  except  Greece,  he  was  never  so 
attached  to  any  place  in  his  life  as  to  Ravenna.  The  peasantry  he 
thought  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and  their  women  the  most  beau- 
tiful. “Those  at  Tivoli  and  Frescati,’>  said  he,  “ are  mere  Sabines, 
coarse  creatures,  compared  to  the  Romagnese.  You  may  talk  of  your 
English  women;  and  it  is  true,  that  out  of  one  hundred  Italian  and 
English  you  will  find  thirty  of  the  latter  handsome ; but  then  there  will 
be  one  Italian  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  who  will  more  than  bal- 
ance the  deficit  in  numbers — one  who,  like  the  Florence  Venus,  has  no 
rival,  and  can  have  none  in  the  north.  I found  also  at  Ravenna  much 
education  and  liberality  of  thinking  among  the  higher  classes.  The 
climate  is  delightful.  I was  not  broken  in  upon  by  society.  Ravenna 
lies  out  of  the  way  of  travellers.  1 was  never  tired  of  my  rides  in  the 
pine  forest:  it  breathes  of  the  Decameron  ; it  is  poetical  ground. — 
Francesca  lived  and  Dante  was  exiled  and  died  at  Ravenna.  There 
is  something  inspiring  in  such  an  air. 

“ The  people  liked  me  as  much  as  they  hated  the  government. 
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is  not  a little  to  say,  I was  popular  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  constitu- 
tional party.  They  knew  that  f came  from  a land  ofliberty,  and  wish- 
ed well  to  their  cause.  I would  have  espoused  it,  too,  and  assisted 
them  to  shake  off  their  fetters.  They  knew  my  charac  ter,  for  I had 
been  living*  two  years  at  Venice,  where  many  of  the  Kavennese  have 
houses.  I did  not.  however,  take  part  in  their  intrigues,  nor  join  in  their 
political  coteries  ; but  I had  a magazine  of  one  hundred  stands  of  arms 
in  the  house,  when  every  thing  was  ripe  for  revolt — a curse  on  Carig- 
nan’s  imbecility  ! 1 could  have  pardoned  him  that,  too,  if  he  had  not 

impeached  his  partisans. 

“ The  proscription  was  immense  in  Romagna,  and  embraced  many 
of  the  first  nobles  : almost  all  my  friends,  among  the  rest  the  Gambas 
(the  father  and  brother  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli),  who  took  no  part 
in  the  affair,  were  included  in  it.  They  were  exiled,  and  their  posses- 
sions confiscated.  They  knew  that  this  must  eventually  drive  me 
out  of  the  country.  I did  not  follow  them  immediately : I was  not 
to  be  bullied — I had  myself  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  Government. — 
If  they  could  have  got  sufficient  proof  they  would  have  arrested  me.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  declaration  bears,  in  my  opinion,  indubitable 
marks  of  being  genuine.  It  has  that  magnifying  mysticism  about  it 
which  more  than  any  other  quality  characterized  Lord  Byron’s  intima- 
tions concerning  himself  and  his  own  affairs;  but  it  is  a little  clearer 
than  I should  have  expected  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  part  he 
was  preparing  to  take  in  the  insurrection.  He  does  not  seem  here  to 
be  sensible,  that  in  confessing  So  much,  he  has  justified  the  jealousy 
with  which  he  was  regarded. 

“ Shortly  after  the  plot  was  discovered,”  he  proceeds  to  say,  “I 
received  several  anonymous  letters,  advising  me  to  discontinue  my 
forest  rides  ; but  I entertained  no  apprehensions  of  treachery,  and  was 
more  on  horseback  than  ever.  I never  stir  out  without  being  well  arm- 
ed, nor  sleep  without  pistols.  They  knew  that  I never  missed  my 
aim ; perhaps  this  saved  me. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  at  Ravenna  that  made  a deep  impres- 
j sion  on  Lord  Byron.  The  commandant  of  the  place,  who,  though se- 
| cretly  suspected  of  being  a Carbonaro,  was  too  powerful  a man  to  bo 
arrested,  was  assassinated  opposite  his  residence.  The  measures  adopt- 
ed to  screen  the  murderer  proved,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Lordship,  that 
the  assassination  had  taken  place  by  order  of  the  police,  and  that  the 
spot  where  it  was  perpetrated  had  been  selected  by  choice.  Byron  at 
| the  moment  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  his  horse  started  at  the  report 
of  the  shot.  On  looking  round  he  saw  a man  throw  down  a carbine  and 
run  away,  and  another  stretched  on  the  pavement  near  him.  On  has- 
tening to  the  spot,  he  found  it  was  the  commandant;  a crowd  collected, 
but  no  one  offered  any  assistance.  His  Lordship  directed  his  servant 
to  lift  the  bleeding  body  into  the  palace — he  assisted  himself  in  the  act, 
though  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  government — and  the  gentleman  was  already  dead.  His  adjutant 
followed  the  body  into  the  house.  “ I remember,  says  his  Lordship, 

I “ his  lamentation  over  him— 4 Poor  devil ! he  would  not  have  harmed  a 
dog.’” 

Whether  Marino  Frliero  was  written  at  Ravenna  or  completed  there. 
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I have  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  planned  at  Venice,  and  as  far  back 
as  1817.  I believe  this  is  considered  about  the  most  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  all  Lord  Byron’s  works  ; but  if  it  is  considered  with  reference 
to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  contain 
many  great  and  impressive  passages.  Has  not  the  latter  part  ofthe  se- 
cond scene  in  the  first  act  reference  to  the  condition  of  Veniee  when 
his  Lordship  was  there  1 And  is  not  the  description  which  Israel  Ber- 
tuccio  gives  of  the  conspirators  applicable  to,  as  it  was  probably  deriv- 
ed from,  the  Carbonari,  with  whom  there  is  reason  to  say  Byron  was 
himself  disposed  to  take  apart? 

This  drama,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  both  in  its  taste  and  feel- 
ing, should  be  considered  as  addressed  to  the  Italians  of  the  epoch  at 
which  it  was  written.  Had  it  been  written  in  the  Italian  instead  of  the 
English  language,  and  could  it  have  come  out  in  any  city  of  Italy,  the 
effect  would  have  been  prodigious.  It  is,  indeed,  a work  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  delineations  of  character  nor  the  force  of  passion  express- 
ed in  it,  but  altogether  by  the  apt  and  searching  sarcasm  of  the  political 
allusions.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was 
composed,  it  would  probably  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  a high  and  bold 
effort : simply  as  a drama,  it  may  not  be  entitled  to  rank  above  trage- 
dies of  the  second  or  third  class.  But  I mean  not  to  set  my  opinion  of 
this  work  against  that  of  the  public,  the  English  public;  ail  I contend 
for  is,  that  it  possesses  many  passages  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  that 
its  chief  tragic  merit  consists  in  its  political  indignation;  but  above  all, 
that  it  is  another  and  a strong  proof,  too,  of  what  I have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  show,  that  the  power  of  the  poet  consisted  in  giving  vent  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  not,  like  his  great  brethren,  or  even  his  less,  in  the 
invention  of  situations  or  of  appropriate  sentiments.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
it  stands,  not  fit  to  succeed  in  representation ; but  it  is  so  rich  in  matter 
that  it  would  not  be  a difficult  task  to  make  out  of  little  more  than  the 
third  part  a tragedy  which  would  not  dishonour  the  English  stage. 

I have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  it  has  been  so  often  suppo- 
sed that  Lord  Byron  was  actuated  in  the  composition  of  his  different 
works  by  any  other  motive  than  enjoyment : perhaps  no  poet  had  ever 
less  of  an  ulterior  purpose  in  his  mind  during  the  fits  of  inspiration  (for 
the  epithet  may  be  applied  correctly  to  him  and  the  moods  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  write)  than  this  singular  and  impassioned  man. 
Those  who  imagine  that  he  had  any  intention  to  impair  the  reverence 
due  to  religion,  or  to  weaken  the  hinges  of  moral  action,  give  him  cre- 
dit for  far  more  design  and  prospective  purpose  than  he  possessed. 
They  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  man,  the  main^defect  of  whose 
character,  in  relation  to  every  thing,  was  in  haying  too  little  of  the  el- 
ement or  principle  of  purpose.  He  was  a thing  of  impulses.  And  to 
judge  of  what  he  either  said  or  did,  as  the  results  of  predetermination, 
was  not  only  to  do  the  harshest  injustice,  but  to  show  a total  ignorance 
of  his  character.  His  whole  fault,  the  darkest  course  of  those  flights 
and  deviations  From  propriety  which  have  drawn  upon  him  the  severest 
animadversions,  lay  in  the  unbridled  state  of  his  impulses.  He  felt,  hut, 
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uevcr  reasoned.  I am  led  to  make  these  observations  by  noticing  the 
ungracious,  or,  more  justly,  the  illiberal  spirit  in  which  The  Prophecy 
of  Dante,  which  was  published  with  the  Marino  Faliero,  has  been  treat- 
ed by  the  anonymous  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Lord  Byron. 

Of  the-  Prophecy  of  Dante  I am  no  particular  admirer.  It  contains, 
unquestionably,  stanzas  of  resounding  energy,  but  the  general  verse  of 
the  poem  is  harsh  and  abrupt  as  the  clink  and  clang  of  a cymbal ; more- 
over, even  for  a prophecy,  it  is  too  obscure,  and  though  it  possesses 
abstractedly  too  many  fine  thoughts,  and  too  much  of  the  combustion 
of  heroic  passion  to  be  regarded  as  a failure,  yet  it  will  never  be  popu- 
lar. It  is  a quarry,  however,  of  very  precious  poetical  expressions. 

It  was  written  at  Ravenna,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Guiccioli,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  in  a sonnet.  Prettily  but  ioharmoniously  turn- 
ed. Like  all  his  other  best  performances,  this  rugged  but  masterly 
composition,  draws  its  interest  from  himself  and  his  own  feelings,  and 
can  only  be  rightly  appreciated  by  observing  how  fitly  many  of  the  bit- 
ter breathings  of  Dante  apply  to  his  own  exiled  and  outcast  condition. 

For,  however  much  he  was  himself  the  author  of  his  own  banish- 
ment, he  felt  when  he  wrote  these  haughty  verses  that  he  had  been  some? 
times  shunned. 

* ' » 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Tragedy  of  Sardanapalus  considered  with  Reference  to  Lord 
By roids  own  Circumstances — Cain. 

Among  the  mental  enjoyments  which  endeared  Rava/mato  Lord  By- 
ron, the  composition  of  Sardanapalus  may  be  reckoned  the  chief.  It 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a happier  mood  than  of  all  his  other 
works  ; for,  even  while  it  inculcates  the  dangers  of  voluptuous  indul- 
gence, it  breathes  the  very  essence  of  benevolence  and  philosophy. 
Pleasure  takes  so  much  of  the  character  of  virtue  in  it,  mat  but  for  the 
moral  taught  by  the  consequences,  enjoyment  might  be  mistaken  for 
duty.  I have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  in  what  the  resemblanee 
consists,  but  from  the  first  reading  it  has  ajw^ys  appeared  to  me  that 
there  was  some  elegant  similarity  between  the  characters  of  Sardanapa- 
lus and  Hamlet,  and  my  inclination  has  sometimes  led  ms  to  imagine 
that  the  former  was  the  nobler  conception  of  the  two. 

The  Assyrian  monarch,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  is  highly  en- 
dowed, capable  of  the  greatest  undertakings  ; but  he  is  yet  softened  by 
a philosophic  indolence  of  nature  that  makes  him  undervalue  the  enter- 
prises of  ambition,  and  all  those  objects  in  the  attainment  cf  which  so 
much  of  glory  is  supposed  to  consist.  They  arc  both  alike  incapable 
of  rousing  themselves  from  the  fond  reveries  of  moral  theory’,  oven  when 
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^he  strongest  motives  are  presented  to  them.  Hamlet  hesitates  to  act, 
though  his  father’s  spirit  hath  come  from  death  to  incite  him ; and  Sar- 
^an&palus  derides  the  achievements  that  had  raised  his  ancestors  to  an 
Equality  with  the  gods, 

Thou  wouldst  have  me  go 
Forth  as  a conqueror. — By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read  ! the  restless  slaves 
Deserve  that  I should  curse  them  with  their  wishes 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

The  nothingness  of  kingly  greatness  and  national  pride  were  never 
before  so  finely  contemned  as  by  the  voluptuous  Assyrian,  and  were  the 
scorn  not  mitigated  by  the  skilful  intermixture  of  mercifulness  and 
philanthropy,  the  character  would  not  be  endurable.  But  when  the  same 
voifee  ^vhich  pronounced  contempt  on  the  toils  of  honour  says, 

Enough 

For  me  if  I can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  Weight  of  human  misery  less, 

* • ••  ' ’ # ■ 

it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  liking  which  the  humane  spirit  of  that 
thdught  is  calculated  to  inspire.  {Nor  is  there  any  want  of  dignity  in 
Sardanapalus,  eveh  when  lolling  softest  in  his  luxury. 

# 

• * MurftI  Consume  my  life — this  little  life- — 

In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ! 

It  is  not  worth  so  much — it  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour  to  live  in  dread  of  death. 

Till  now  no  drop  of  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow’d  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh’s  vast  treasure  e’er  been  lavish’d 
On  objects  which  could  cost  a son  a tear. 

If  then  they  hate  me,  ’tis  because  I hate  not. 

If  they  rebel  ’tie  because  I oppress  not. 


This  is  imagined  in  the  true  tone  of  Epicurean  virtue,  and  it  rises  to 
magnanimity  when  he  adds  in  compassionate  scorn, 


Oh,  men  must  yet  he  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres, 
And  mow’d  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance  and  a rotten  harvest 
Of  dischntgrrts'infeeting  the  fair  soil, 

Tv.Tan;„o.  desert  of  fertility. 


But  The  graeiousness  in  the  conception  of  the.  character  of  Sardana- 
pahis,  is  not  to  be  found  only  in  these  sentiments  of  his  meditations*  hut 
m all  and  every  situation  in  which  the  character  is  placed.  When  Sa-* 
Jamenes  bids  him  not  sheath  bis-sword— 


’Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety, 

The  king  replies — “A  heavy  one;*5  and  subjoins,  as  if  to  conceal  his 
•distaste  for  war,  by  ascribing  a dislike  to  the  sword  itself, 
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The  hilt, [too,  harts  my  hand. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I dwell  so  particularly  on  the  character  of  Sar- 
danapalus.  It  is  admitted  that  he  is  thecmost heroic  of*  all  voluptuaries, 
the  most  philosophic  of  the  licentious.  The  first  he  is  undoubtedly, 
but  he  is  not  licentious ; and  in  omitting  to  make  him  so,  the  poet  has 
prevented  his  readers  from  disliking  his  character  upon  principle.  It 
was  a skilful  stroke  of  art  to  do  this;  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had 
there  been  no  affection  shown  for  the  Ionian  slave,  Sardanapalus  would 
have  engaged  no  sympathy.  It  is  not,  however*  with  respect  to  the  a- 
bility  with  which  the  character  has  been  imagined;  nor  to  the  poetry 
with  which  it  is  invested,  that  I have  so  particularly  imdeit  a subject  of 
criticism  : it  was  to  point  out  how  much  in  it  Lord  Byron  has  interwo- 
ven, of  his  own  best  nature. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  occupied  with  this  great  work,  ho  was 
confessedly  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  The 
Guiccioli  was  to  him  a Myrrha,  but  the  Carbonari  were  around,  and 
in  the  controversy,  in  which  Sardanapalus  is  engaged,  between  the 
obligations  of  hie  royalty  and  his  inclinations  for  pleasure,  we  have  a 
vivid  insight  ofthe  cogitation  of  the  poet,  whether  to  take  a paid  in  the 
hazardous  activity  which  they  were  preparing,  op  to  remain  in  the 
seclusion  and  festal  repose  of  which  he  was  then  in  possession.  The 
Assyrian  is  us  much  Lord  Byron  as  Childe  Harold  was,  and  bears  his 
lineaments  in  as  clear  a likeness,  as  a voluptuary  unsated  could  do 
those  of  the  emaciated  victim  of  satiety.  Over  the  whole  drama,  and 
especially  in  some  of  the  speeches  of  Sardanapalus,  a great  deal  of 
fine  but  irrelevant  poetry  and  moral  reflection  has  been  profusely 
spread  ; but  were  the  piece  adapted  to  the  stage,  these  portions  would 
of  course  be  omitted,  and  the  character  denuded  of  them  would  then 
more  fully  justify  the  idea  which  I have  formed  of  it,  than  it  may  per- 
haps to  n any  readers  do  at  present,  hidden  as'  it  is,  both  in  shape  and 
contour,  under  an  excess  of  ornament. 

That  the  Character  of  Myrrha  was  also  drawifr  from' life,  and  that 
the  Guiccioli  was  the  model,  I have  no  doubt.  She  had,  when  most 
enchanted  by  her  passion  for  Byron — at  the  very  time  when  the  drama 
was  written — many  sources  of  regret;  and  he  was  too  keen  an  obser- 
ver, and  of  too  jealous  a nature,  not  to  have  marked  every  shade  of 
change  in  her  appearance,  and  her  every  moment  of  melancholy  re- 
miniscence; so  that,  even  though  she  might  never  have  given  expres- 
sion to  her  sentiments,  still  such  was  her  situation,  that°it  could  not 
but  furnish  him  with  fit  suggestions  from  which  to  fill  up  the  moral 
being  of  the  Ionian  slave.  Were  the  character  of  Myrrha  scanned 
with  this  reference,  while  nothing  could  be  discovered  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  composition,  a great  deal  would  be  found  to  lessen 
the  merit  of  the  poet’s  invention.  He  had  with  him  the  very  being  in 
person  whom  he  has  depicted  in  the  drama,  of  dispositions  and  en- 
dowments greatly  similar,  and  in  circumstances  in  which  she  could 
not  but  feel  as  Myrrha  is  supposed  to  have  felt  :— and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  he  has  applied  the  good  fortune  of  that  incident  to  a beau  - 
tiful purpose. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  the  tragedy  possesses  of  the  author. 
The  character  of  Zarina  is,  perhaps,  even  strll  more  strikingly  drawn. 
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froir  liTe.  There  are  many  touches  in  the  scene  with  her  which  he 
could  not  have  imagined,  without  thinking  of  his  own  domestic  disas- 
ters. The  ftrsUsentiment  sho>  utters  is  truly  conceived  in  the  very 
frame  and  temper  in  which  Byron  must  have  wished  his  lady  to  think 
of  himself,  and  he  could  not  imbody  it  without  feeling  that — 

How  many  a year  has  pass’d, 

Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met 
^Yhich  I have  borne  in  widowhood  of  heart* 

The  following  delicate  expression  has  reference  to  his  having  left 
his  daughter  witfr  her  mother,  and  unfolds  more  of  his  secret  feelings 
on  the  subject  than  any  thing  he  has  expressed  more  ostentatiously 
elsewhere : 


I wish’d  to  thank  you,  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that’s  left  it  now  to  love. 

And  what  SardanapaJus  says  of  his  children  is  not  less  applicable  to 
Byron,  and  is  true  : 

Deem  not 

1 have  not  done  you  justice  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire  $ 

1 trust  them  with  you — to  you. 

.And  when  Zarina  says, 

They  ne’er 

Shall  know  me  from  aught  but  what  may  honour 
Their  father’s  memary, 

he  puts  in  her  mouth-  only  a sentiment  which  he  knew,  if  his  wife  never 
expressed  to  him,  she  profoundly  acknowledged  in  resolution  to  herself. 
The  whole  of  this  sceiie'is  full  of  the  most  penetrating  pathos  ; and  did 
the  drama  not  contain,  in  every  page,  indubitable  evidence  to  me,  that 
he  has  shadowed  ouFrn  it  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  mistress,  this  little 
interview  would  prove  a vast  deal  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  so  of- 
ten expressed,  that  where  his  genius  was  most  in  its  element,  it  was 
when  it  dealt  with  his  own  sensibilities  and  circumstances.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  following  speech,  without  a conviction  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  Lady  Byron  : 
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My  gentle,  wrong’d  Zarma  ! 

T am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 

A#d  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  ! 

Psfepiaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 

1 know  not  what  I could  have  been,  but  feel 
I am  not  what  I should  be — let  it  end. 

But  take  this  with  thee  : if  I was  not  form’d 

To  prize  a love  like  thine — a mind  like  thine — 
Nor  doat  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I’ve  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a duty,  and  I hated 
All  that  look’d  like  a chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebeHjun  must  avouch  ;)  yet  hear 
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These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  none 
E’er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them. 

At  Ravenna  Cain  was  also  written  ; a dramatic  poem,  in  some  degree, 
chiefly  in  its  boldness,  resembling  the  ancient  mysteries  of  themonaste- 
ries  before  the  secular  stage  was  established.  This  performance,  in 
point  of  conception,  is  of  a sublime  order.  The  object  of  the  poem  is 
to  illustrate  the  energy  and  the  art  of  Lucifer  in  accomplishing  the  ruin 
of  the  first-born.  By  an  unfair  misconception,  the  arguments  of  Luci- 
fer have  been  represented  as  the  sentiments  of  the  author  upon  some 
imaginary  warranty  derived  from  the  exaggerated  freedom  of  his  life  ; 
and  yet  the  moral  tendency  of  the  reflections  are  framed  in  a mood  of 
reverence  as  awful  towards  Omnipotence  as  the  austere  divinity  of  Mil- 
ton.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me,  however,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  any  question  in  theology  ; but  I have  not  been  sensible  to  the  imput- 
ed impiety,  while  I have  felt  in  many  passages  influences  that  have  their 
being  amid  the  shadows  and  twilights  of  “ old  religion.’’ 

t:  Stupendous  spirits 

That  mock  the  pride  of  man,  and  people  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance.” 

The  morning  hymns  and  worship  with  which  the  mystery  opens  aro 
grave,  solemn,  and  scriptural,  and  the  dialogue  which  follows  with  Cain 
is  no  less  so  : his  opinion  of  the  tree  of  life  is,  I believe,  orthodox ; but 
it  is  daringly  expressed : indeed,  all  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  Cain 
are  but  questions  of  the  skeptics.  His  description  of  the  approach  of 
Lucifer  would  have  shown  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 

A shape  like  to  the  angels. 

Yet  of  a sterner  and  a sadder  aspect, 

Of  spiritual  essence.  Why  do  I quake  ? 

Why  should  I fear  him  more  than  other  spirits 
AVhom  I see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 
Before  the  gates  round  which  I linger  oft 
In  twilight’s  hour,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  those 
Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  die  night  closes  o’er  the  inhabited  walls, 

And  the  immortal  treos  which  overtop 
The  cherubim-defended  battlements  1 
I shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm’d  angels; 

Why  should  I quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  1 
Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 
Beauteous ; and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 
As  ho  hath  been,  or  might  be  : sorrow  seems 
Half  of  his  immortality. 

There  is  something  spiritually  fine  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  or 
presentiment  of  coming  evil.  The  poet  rises  to  the  sublime  in  making 
Lucifer  first  inspire  Cain  with  the  knowledge  of  his  immortality — a por- 
tion of  truth  which  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the  victim;  for 
Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowingNthat  his  being  cannot 
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be  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to  desire  to  be  as  Lucifer,  “ mighty.” 
The  whole  speech  of  Lucifer,  beginning, 

Soul»  who  dare  use  their  immortality, 

is  truly  Satanic  ; a daring  and  dreadful  description  given  by  everlasting 
despair  of  the  Deity. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  manifold  immeasurable  imaginations,  Cain 
is  only  a polemical  controversy,  the  doctrines  of  which  might  have  been 
better  discussed  in  the  pulpit  of  a college  chapel.  As  a poem  it  is  greatly 
jnequal ; many  passages  consist  of  mere  metaphysical  disquisitions,  but 
here  are  others  of  wonderful  scope  and  energy.  It  is  a thing  of  doubts 
and  dreams  and  reveries — dim  and  beautiful,  yet  withal  full  of  terrors. 
The  understanding  finds  nothing  tangible  ; but  amid  dread  and  solem- 
nity, sees  only  a shapen  darkness  with  eloquent  gestures.  It  is  an  ar- 
gument invested  with  the  language  of  oracles  and  omens,  conceived  i$  : 
some  religious  trance,  and  addressed  to  spirits. 


CHAPTER.  XXXVII. 

Removal  to  Pisa-— The  Lanfranchi  Palace — Affair  with  the  Guard  at  Pisa— 

Removal  to  Monte  JYero — Junction  with  Mr.  Hunt — Mr.  Shelly's  Letter. 

The  unhappy  distrusts  and  political  jealousies  of  the  times  obliged 
Lord  Byron,  with  the  Gambas,  the  family  of  the  Guiccioli,  to  remove 
from  Ravenna  to  Pisa.  In  this  compulsion  he  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain ; a foreigner  meddling  with  the  politics  of  the  country  in  which 
he  was  only  accidentally  resident,  could  expect  no  deferential  consid- 
eration from  th®  government.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  his  Lordship  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  principles.  The  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  possession  of  the  power,  and  in  self-defence  he 
could  expect  no  other  course  towards  him  than  what  he  did  experience. 
He  was  admonished  to  retreat  : he  did  so.  Could  he  have  done  other- 
wise, he  would  not.  Ho  would  have  used  the  Austrian  authority  as  ill 
as  he  was  made  to  feel  it  did  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  Lord  Byron  remqved  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa, 
where  he  hired  the  Lafranchi  palace  for  a year — one  of  those  massy 
marble  piles  which  appear 

“ So  old,  as  if  they  had  for  ever  stood — 

So  strong,  as  if  they  would  for  ever  stand  !” 

Both  in  aspect  and  character  it  was  interesting  to  the  boding  fancies 
of  the  noble  tenant.  It  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  from  a design 
of  Michael  Angelo  ; and  in  the  grandeur  of  its  features  exhibits  a bold 
and  colossal  style  not  unworthy  of  his  genius. 

The  Lafranchi  family,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  were  distinguished  in 
the  factions  of  those  days,  and  one  of  them  has  received  his  meed  of 
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immortality  from  the  poet,  as  the  persecutor  of  Ugolino.  They  are  now 
extinct,  and  their  traditionary  reputation  is  illustrated  by  the  popular 
helief  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  their  ghosts  are  restless,  and  still 
haunt  their  former  gloomy  and  gigantic  habitation. 

The  building  was  too  vast  for  the  establishment  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
he  occupied  only  the  first  floor. 

The  life  he  led  at  this  period  was  dull  and  unvaried.  Billiards,  con- 
versation, reading,  and  occasionally  writing,  constituted  the  regular 
business  of  the  day.  In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  he  sometimes  went 
cut  in  his  carriage,  oftener  on  horseback,  and  generally  amused  him- 
self with  pistol  practice  at  a five  paul  piece.  He  dined  at  half  an  hour 
after  sunset,  and  then  drove  to  Count  Gamba’s,  where  he  passed  seve- 
ral hours  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  at  that  time  still  resided  with 
her  father.  On  his  return  he  read  or  wrote  till  the  night  was  far  spent, 
or  rather  till  the  morning  was  come  again,  sipping  at  intervals  spirits 
diluted  with  water,  as  medicine  to  counteract  some  nephritic  disorder 
to  which  he  considered  himself  liable. 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquility  of  this  course  oflife,  he  was  acci- 
dentally engaged  in  a transaction  which  threatened  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, and  had  a material  effect  on  his  comfort.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
1822,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  usual  ride,  in  company  with  several 
of  his  friends,  a huzzar  officer,  at  full  speed,  dashed  through  the  par- 
ty, and  violently  jostled  one  of  them.  Lord  Byron,  with  his  charac- 
teristic impetuosity,  instantly  pushed  forwards,  and  the  rest  followed, 
and  overtook  the  hussar.  His  Lordship  inquired  what  he  meant  by  the 
insult ; but.  for  answer,  received  the  grossest  abuse  : on  which  he  and 
one  of  their  companions  gave  their  cards,  and  passed  on.  The  offi- 
cer followed,  hallooing,  and  threatening  with  his  hand  on  his  sabre. 
They  were  now  near  the  Paggia  gate.  During  this  altercation,  a cem- 
mon  artilleryman  interfered,  and  called  out  to  the  hussar,  “Why  don’t 
you  arrest  them  ? — command  us  to  arrest  them.”  Upon  which  the  of- 
ficer gave  the  word  to  the  guard  at  the  gate.  His  Lordship  hearing  the 
order,  spurred  his  horse,  and  one  ofhis  party  doing  the  same,  they 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  soldiers,  while  the  gate  was 
closed  on  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  whom  an  outrageous  scuffle  ensued. 

Lord  Byron,  on  reaching  his  palace,  gave  directions  to  inform  the 
police,  and,  not  seeing  his  companions  coming  up,  rode  back  towards 
the  gate.  On  his  way  the  hussar  met  him,  and  said,  “ Are  you  sat- 
isfied ?”  “No:  tell  me  your  name  !”  “ Sergeant-major  Masi.”  One 
ofhis  Lordship’s  servants,  who  at  this  moment  joined  them,  seized 
the  hussar’s  horse  by  the  bridle,  hut  his  master  commanded  him  to  let 
it  go.  The  hussar  then  spurred  his  horse  through  the  crowd,  which 
by  this  time  had  collected  in  front  of  the  Lanfranchi  palace,  and  in  the 
attempt  was  wounded  by  a pitchfork.  Several  of  the  servants  were 
arrested,  and  imprisoned  : and,  during  the  investigation  of  the  affair 
before  the  police,  Lord  Byron’s  house  was  surrounded  by  the  dragoons 
belonging  to  Sergeant-major  Masi’s  troop,  who  threatened  to  force 
the  doors.  The  result  upon  these  particulars  was  not  just  ; all  Lord 
Byron’s  Italian  servants  were  banished  from  Pisa  ; and  with  them  the 
father  and  brother  of  the  Guiccioli,  who  had  no  concern  whatever  in 
the  affair.  Lord  Byron  himself  was  also  advised  to  quit  the  town, and 
as  the  Countess  accompanied  her  father,  he  soon  after  joined  them  at 
Leghorn,  and  passed  six  weeks  at  Monte  Nero,  a country-house  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city. 
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It  was  daring1  his  Lordship’s  residence  at  Monte  Nero,  that  an  event 
took  place — his  junction  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt — which  had  some  effect 
both  on  his  literary  and  his  moral  reputation.  Previous  to  his  depar- 
ture from  England,  there  had  been  some  intercourse  between  them— - 
Byron  had  been  introduced  by  Moore  to  Hunt,  when  the  latter  was 
suffering  imprisonment  for  the  indiscretion  of  his  pen,  and  by  bis  civil- 
ity had  encouraged  him,  perhaps,  into  some  degree  of  forgetfulness  as 
to  their  respective  situations  in  society. — Mr.  Hunt  at  no  period  of 
their  acquaintance  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  that  a 
man  of  positive  rank  has  it  always  in  his  power,  without  giving  any 
thing  like  such  a degree  of  offence  as  may  be  resented  otherwise  than 
by  estrangement,  to  inflict  mortification,  and,  in  consequence,  presum- 
ed too  much  to  an  equality  with  his  Lordship — at  least  this  is  the  im- 
pression his  conduct  made  upon  me,  from  the  familiarity  of  his  dedica- 
tory epistle  prefixed  to  Rimini  to  their  riding  out  at  Pisa  together  dres- 
sed alike — “ We  had  blue  frock-coats,  white  waistcoats  and  trousers, 
and  velvet  caps,  a la  Raphael , and  cut  a gallant  figure.”  I do  not  dis- 
cover on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron,  that  Ids  Lordship  ever  forgot  his 
rank:  nor  was  he  a personage  likely  to  do  so  ; in  saying,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  presumed  in  his  condescension,  I judge  entirely  by  his 
own  statement  of  facts.  I am  not  undertaking  a defence  of  his  Lord-  j 
ship,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  towards  Mr.  Hunt,  because  it  | 
appears  to  have  been,  in  many  respects,  mean ; but  I do  think  there  was 
an  original  error,  a misconception  of  himself  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
that  drew  down  upon  him  a degree  of  humiliation  that  he  might,  by 
more  self-respect,  have  avoided.  However,  I shall  endeavour  to  give  j 
as  correct  a summary  of  the  whole  affair  as  the  materials  before  me 
will  justify. 

The  occasion  of  Hunt’s'  removal  to  Italy  will  be  best  explained  by 
quoting  the  letter  of  his  friend  Shelley,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  j 
take  that  obviously  imprudent  step. 

Pisa , Aug.  26,  1821. 

“ My  dearest  friend, 

lt  Since  I last  wrote  to  you,  I have  been  on  a visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  Ravenna.  The 
result  of  this  visit  was  a determination  on  his  part  to  come  and  live  at  Pisa,  and  I 
have  taken  the  finest  palace  on  the  Lung’  Arno  for  him.  But  the  material  part  of  my  ! 
visit  consists  in  a message  which  he  desires  me  to  give  you,  and  which  I think  ought 
to  add  to  your  determination — for  such  a one  I hope  you  have  formed — of  restoring  j 
your  shattered  health  and  spirits  by  a migration  to  these  ‘ regions  mild,  of  calm  and  ! 
serene  air.’ 

“ He  proposes  that  you  should  come,  and  go  shares  with  him  and  me  in  a periodi- 
cal work  to  be  conducted  here,  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  pub-  | 
lish  all  their  original  compositions,  and  share  the  profits.  He  proposed  it  to  Moore, 
but  for  some  reason  it  was  never  brought  to  bear.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
profits  of  any  scheme  in  which  you  and  Lord  Byron  engage  must,  from  various  yet 
co-operating  reasons,  be  very  great.  As  to  myself,  I am,  for  the  present,  only  a 
sort  of  link  between  you  and  him,  until  you  can  know  each  other,  and  effectuate  the 
arrangement ; since  (to  intrust  you?  with  a secret,  which  for  your  sake  I withhold 
from  Lord  Byron)  nothing  would  induce  me  to  share  in  the  profits,  and  still  less  in 
the  borrowed  splendour  of  snch  a partnership.  You  and  he,  in  different  manners, 
would  be  equal,  and  would  bring  in  a different  manner,  but  in  the  same  proportion, 
equal  stocks  of  reputation  and  success.  Do  not  let  my  frankness  with  you,  nor  my 
belief  that  you  deserve  it  more  than  Lord  Byron,  have  the  effect  of  deterring  you 
from  assuming  a station  in  modem  literature,  which  the  universal  voice  of  my  con- 
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tomjX)raries  forbids  me  either  to  stoop  or  aspire  to.  I am,  and  I desire  to  be,  noth- 
ing.” 

Now,  before  proceeding  farther,  it  seems  from  this  epistle,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  Shelley’s  veracity,  that  Lord  Byron  was  the 
projector  of  the  Liberal;  that  Hunt’s  political  notoriety  was  mistaken 
for  literary  reputation,  and  that  there  was  a sad  lack  of  common  sense 
in  the  whole  scheme. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Mr.  Hunt  arrives  in  Italy — Meeting  with  Lord  Byron — Tumults  in 
ths  House — Arrangements  for  Mr.  Hunt’s  Family — Extent  of  his 
Obligations  to  Lord  Byron — Their  Copartnery — Meanness  of 
the  whole  Business. 

On  receiving  Mr.  Shelley’s  letter,  Mr.  Hunt  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  invitation;  which  he  was  the  more  easily  enabled  to  do,  as 
his  friend,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  intimated,  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Loid  Byron,  and  remitted  to  him.  He  reached  Leg- 
horn soon  after  his  Lordship  had  taken  np  his  temporary  residence  at 
Monte  Nero. 

The  meeting  with  his  Lordship  was  in  so  many  respects  remarkable, 
that  the  details  of  it  cannot  well  be  omitted.  The  day  was  very  hot; 
and  when  Hunt  reached  the  house  he  found  the  hottest  looking  habita- 
tion he  had  ever  seen.  Not  content  with  having  a red  wash  over  it — 
the  red  was  the  most  unseasonable  of  all  reds — a salmon-colo»r ; but 
the  greatest  of  all  heats  was  within. 

Lord  Byron  was  grown  so  fat  that  he  hardly  knew  him ; and  he  was 
dressed  in  a loose  nankeen  jacket  and  white  trousers,  his  neckcloth 
open,  and  his  hair  in  thia  ringlets  about  his  throat;  altogether  present- 
ing a very  different  aspect  from  the  compact,  energetic,  and  curly-head- 
ed person  whom  Hunt  had  known  in  England. 

His  Lordship  took  the  stranger  into  an  inner  room,  and  introduced 
him  to  a young  lady  who  was  in  a state  of  great  agitation.  This  was 
the  Guiccioli ; presently  her  brother  also,  in  great  agitation,  entered, 
having  his  arm  in  a sling.  This  scene  and  confusion  had  arisen  from 
a quarrel  among  the  servants,  in  which  the  young  Count  having  inter- 
fered, had  been  stabbed.  He  was  very  angry,  the  Countess  was  more 
so,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  comments  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  for 
making  light  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  it  looked  somewhat  serious,  for 
though  the  stab  was  not  much,  the  inflicter  threatened  more,  and  was 
at  that  time  revengefully  keeping  watch,  with  knotted  brows,  under  the 
portico,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  assaulting  the  firs  person  who  is- 
sued forth.  He  was  a sinister-looking,  meager  caitiff,  with  a red  cap- 
gaunt,  ugly,  and  unshaven ; his  appearance  altogether  more  miserable 
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and  squallid  than  Englishmen  would  conceive  it  possible  to  find  in  such 
an  establishment.  An  end,  however,  was  put  to  the  tragedy  by  the  fel- 
low throwing  himself  on  a bench,  and  bursting  into  tears — wailing  and 
asking  pardon  for  his  offence,  and  perfecting  his  penitence  by  asking 
Lord  Byron  to  kiss  him  in  token  of  forgiveness.  In  the  enjl,  however, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  it  being  arranged  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  move 
his  family  to  apartments  in  the  Landfranchi  palaee  at  Pisa,  that  gentle- 
man returned  to  Leghorn. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  given,  in  his  memoir  of  Lord  By- 
ron, is  evidently  written  under  offended  feeling ; and,  in  consequence, 
though  h©  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  his  Lordship,  the  tendency  is  to  make  his  readers  sensible 
that  he  was,  if  not  ill  used,  disappointed.  The  Casi  Lanfranchi  was  a 
huge  and  gaunt  building,  capable,  without  inconvenience  or  intermix- 
ture, of  aecomodating  several  families.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a great 
fhvour  in  his  Lordship,  considering  that  he  had  invited  Mr.  Hunt  from 
England,  to  become  a partner  with  him  in  a speculatien  purely  Com- 
mercial, to  permit  him  to  oecupy  the  ground-floor,  or  flat,  as  it  would 
be  called  in  England.  The  apartments  being  empty,  furniture  was 
unquestionably  necessary,  and  the  plainest  was  provided  ; good  of  its 
kind  and  respectable,  it  yet  could  not  have  cost  a great  deal.  It  Was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Shelley,  who  intended  to  make  a present  of  it  to  Mr. 
Hunt;  but  when  the  apartments  were  fitted  up,  Lord  Byron  insisted 
upon  paying  the  account,  and  to  that  extent  Mr.  Hunt  incurred  a pecu- 
niary obligation  to  his  Lordship.  The  two  hundred  pounds  already 
mentioned  was  a debt  to  Mr.  Shelley,  who  borrowed  the  money  from 
“Lord  Byron. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hunt’s  family  were  settled  in  their  new  lodgings, 
Shelley  returned  to  Leghorn  with  the  intention  of  taking  a sea-excur- 
sion— in  the  course  of  which  he  was  lost : Lord  Byron  knowing  how 
tnueh  Hunt  was  dependant  on  that  gentleman,  immediately  offered  him 
the  command  of  his  purse,  and  requested  to  be  considered  as  standing 
in  the  plaee  of  Shelley,  his  particular  friend.  This  was  both  gentlman- 
ly  and  generous,  and  the  offer  was  accepted,  but  with  feelings  neither 
just  nor  gracious  : “ Stern  necessity  and  a large  family  compelled  me,” 
says  Mr.  Hunt,  “ and  during  our  residence  at  Pisa  I had  from  him,  or 
rather  from  his  steward,  to  whom  he  always  sent  me  for  money,  and 
who  doled  it  out  to  me  as  if  my  disgrace  were  being  counted,  the  sum 
of  seventy  pounds.” 

“This  sum,”  he  adds,  “together  with  the  payment  of  our  expenses 
when  we  accompanied  him  from  Pisa  to  Genoa,  and  thirty  pounds  with 
which  he  enabled  us  subsequently  to  go  from  Genoa  to  Florence, 
was  all  the  money  I ever  received  from  Lord  Byron,  exclusive  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  made  a debt  of  Mr. 
Shelley  by  taking  his  bond.” — The  whole  extent  of  the  pecuniary  obli- 
gation appears  not  certainly  to  have  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds;  no 
"great  sum — but  little  or  great,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  recollected 
^reflects  no  credit  either  on  the  head  or  heart  of  the  debtor. 
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Mr.  Hunt,  iu  extenuation  of  the  bitterness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
on  the  subject,  says,  that  “ Lord  Byron  made  no  scruple  of  talking 
very  freely  of  me  and  mine.”  It  may,  therefore,  be  possible,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  had  cause  for  his  resentment,  and  to  feel  the  humiliation  cf  being 
under  obligations  to  a mean  man ; at  the  same  time  Lord  Byron,  on  his 
side,  may  upon  experience  have  found  equal  reason  to  repent  of  his 
connexion  with  Mr.  Hunt.  And  it  is  certain  that  each  has  sought  lo 
justify,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  the  rupture  of  a copartnery 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  formed.  But  his  Lordship’s  conduct 
is  the  least  justifiable.  He  had  allured  Hunt  to  Italy  with  flattering 
hopes;  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  hampered  circumstances,  and 
he  was  thorougly  aware  that,  until  their  speculation  became  produc- 
tive, he  must  support  him.  To  the  extent  of  about  five  hundred  pounds 
he  did  so ; a trifle,  considering  the  glittering  anticipations  of  their 
schemes. 

Viewing  their  copartnery,  however,  as  a mere  commercial  specula- 
tion, his  Lordship’s  advance  could  not  but  be  considered  as  liberal,  and 
no  modification  of  the  term  munificence  or  patronage  could  be  applied- 
to  it.  But,  unless  he  had  harrassed  Hunt  for  the  repayment  of  the  mo- 
ney, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  nor  could  he  moral- 
ly, perhaps  even  legally,  have  done  so,  that  gentleman  had  no  cause  to 
complain.  The  joint  adventure  was  a failure,  and  except  a little  repi- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  one  for  the  loss  of  his  advance,  and  of  grudg- 
ing on  that  of  the  other  for  the  waste  of  his  time,  no  sharper  feeling 
ought  to  have  arisen  between  them.  But  vanity  was  mingled  with 
their  golden  dreams.  Lord  Byron  mistook  Hunt’s  political  notoriety 
for  literary  reputation,  and  Mr.  Hunt  thought  it  was  a fine  thing  to  be 
chum  and  partner  with  so  renowned  a Lord.  After  all,  however,  the 
worst  which  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  formed  in  weakness  it  could  pro- 
duce only  vexation. 

But  the  dissolution  of  the  vapour  with  which  both  parties  were  intoxi- 
cated, and  which  led  to  their  quarrel,  might  have  occasioned  only 
amusement  to  the  world,  had  it  not  left  an  ignoble  stigma  on  the  char 
racter  of  Lord  Byron,  and  given  cause  to  every  admirer  of  his  genius 
to  deplore,  that  he  should  have  so  forgotten  his  dignity  and  fame. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  his  Lordship,  in  conceiving  the 
plan  of  The  Liberal,  was  actuated  by  sordid  motives,  and  of  the  basest 
kind,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended  that  the  popularity  of  the  work 
should  rest  upon  satire;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  ability  to  be  display- 
ed by  it  in  the  art  of  detraction.  Being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
profit,  he  shuffled  out  of  the  concern  as  meanly  as  any  higgler  could 
have  done  who  had  found  himself  in  a profitless  business  with  a disrep- 
utuble  partner.  There  is  no  diguising  this  unvarnished  truth ; and  though 
his  friends  did  well  in  getting  the  connexion  ended  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, they  could  not  eradicate  the  original  sin  of  the  transaction,  nor  ex- 
tinguish the  consequences  which  it  of  necessity  entailed.  Let  me  not, 
however,  be  misunderstood ; my  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Byron, 
does  not  lie  against  the  wish  to  turn  his  extraordinary  talents  to  profitja- 
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ble  account,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to,  and  did,  employ 
them.  Whether  Mr.  Hunt  was  or  was  not  a fit  partner  for  one  of  his 
Lordship’s  rank  and  celebrity,  I do  not  undertake  to  judge,  but  any  in- 
dividual was  good  enough  for  that  vile  prostitution  of  his  genius,  to 
which,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  he  submitted  for  money.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  compare  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  bu- 
siness with  those  by  which  Lord  Byron  was  infatuated.  He  put  noth- 
ing to  hazard  ; happen  what  might,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a 
gainer;  for  if  profit  failed,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  “foremost” 
poet  of  all  the  age  had  discerned  in  him  either  the  promise  or  the  ex- 
istence of  merit,  which  he  was  desirous  of  associating  with  his  own. 

This  advantage  Mr.  Hunt  did  gain  by  the  connexion  ; and  it  is  his 
own  fault  that  he  cannot  be  recollected  as  the  associate  of  Byron,  but 
only  as  having  attempted  to  deface  his  monument. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Mr.  Shelley—  Sketch  of  his  Life — His  Death — 171 ie  Burning  of  His  Body, 
and  the  Return  of  the  Mourners. 

It  has  been  my  study  in  writing  these  sketches  to  introd  uce  as  few 
names  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit  of;  but  Lord  Byron  con- 
nected himself  with  persons  who  had  claims  to  public  consideration  on 
account  of  their  talents ; and,  without  affectation,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
taking  notice  of  his  intimacy  with  some  of  them,  especially,  if  in  the 
course  of  it  any  circumstance  came  to  pass  which  was  in  itself  remark- 
able, or  likely  to  have  produced  an  impression  on  his  Lordship’s  mind. 
His  friendship  with  Mr.  Shelley,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  an  instance  of  this  kind. 

That  unfortunate  gentleman  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  genius — full 
of  ideal  beauty  and  enthusiasm.  And  yet  there  was  some  defect  in  his 
understanding  by  which  he  subjected  himself  to  the  accusation  of  Athe^ 
ism.  In  his  disposition  he  is  represented  to  have  been  ever  calm  and 
amiable;  and  but  for  his  metaphysical  errors  and  reveries,  and  a sin- 
gular incapability  of  conceiving  the  existing  state  of  things  as  it  prac- 
tically affects  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  to  have  possessed  ma- 
ny of  the  gentlest  qualities  of  humanity.  He  highly  admired  the  talents 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  return  was  esteemed  by  his  Lordship;  hut  even 
had  there  been  neither  sympathy  nor  friendship  between  them,  his  pre- 
mature fate  could  not  but  have  saddened  Byron  with  no  common  sor- 
row’. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  some  years  younger  than  his  noble  friend  ; he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart.,  ot  Castle  Goring, 
Sussex.  At  the  age  of  Thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  lie  rarely 
mixed  in  the  common  amusements  of  the  other  bovs ; but  was  of  a shy, 
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reserved  disposition,  fond  of  solitude,  and  made  few  friends.  He  was 
not  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  school ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  neglected  them  for  German  and  Chemistry.  His 
abilities  were  superior,  but  deteriorated  by  eccentricity.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  publishing  a pamphlet,  under  the  absurd  and 
word-defying  title  of  The  Necessity  of  Atheism  ; for  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  University. 

The  event  proved  fatal  to  his  prospects  in  life;  and  the  treatment  he 
received  from  his  family  was  too  harsh  to  win  him  from  error.  His  fa- 
ther, however,  in  a short  time  relented,  and  be  was  received  home; 
but  he  took  so  little  trouble  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  that 
he  found  the  house  uncomfortable  and  left  it.  He  then  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  eloped  with  a young  lady  to  Gretna-green.  Their  uni- 
ted ages  amounted  to  thirty-two ; and  the  match  being  deemed  unsuit- 
able to  his  rank  and  prospects,  it  so  exasperated  his  father,  that  he 
broke  off  all  communication  with  him. 

After  their  marriage  the  young  couple  resided  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh. They  then  passed  over  to  Ireland,  which  being  in  a state  of 
disturbance,  Shelley  took  a part  in  politics,  more  reasonable  than  might 
have  been  expected.  He  inculcated  moderation. 

About  this  time  he  became  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical 
talent;  bnt  his  works  were  sullied  with  the  erroneous  inductions  of  an 
understanding  which,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  all  the  existing  world 
in  the  wrong,  must  be  considered  as  having  been  either  shattered  or 
dafective. 

His  rash  marriage  proved,  of  course,  an  unhappy  one.  After  the 
birth  of  two  children,  a separation,  by  mutual  consent,  took  placo, 
and  Mrs.  Shelley  -committed  suicide. 

He  then  married  a daughter  of  Mr.  Godwin,  the  author  of  Caleb 
Williams,  and  they  resided  for  a time  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, much  respected  for  their  charity.  In  the  mean  time,  his  irreli- 
gious opinions  had  attracted  public  notice,  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  unsatisfactory  notions  of  the  Deity,  his  children,  probably  at  the 
instance  of  his  father,  were  taken  from  him  by  a decree  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  an  event  which,  with  increasing  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, induced  him  to  quit  England,  with  the  intention  of  never  return- 
ing. 

Being  in  Switzerland  when  Lord  Byron, after  his  domestic  tribulations, 
arrived  at  Geneva,  they  became  acquainted.  He  then  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  again  at  Venice  renewed  his  friendship  with  his  Lordship,  he  thence 
passed  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  sometime  ; end  after  visiting  Naples, 
fixed  his  permanent  residence  in  Tuscany.  His  acquirements  were 
constantly  augmenting,  and  he  was  without  question  an  accomplished 
person.  He  was, however,  more  of  a metaphysician  than  a poet, though 
there  are  splendid  specimens  of  poetical  thought  in  his  works.  As  a 
man,  he  was  objected  to  only  on  account  of  his  speculative  opinions ; 
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for  he  possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  was  j ust  in  his  intentions,  and 
generous  to  excess. 

When  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hunt  established  in  the  Casa  Lanfranchi 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Pisa,  Mr.  Shelley  returned  to  Leghorn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a sea  excursion  ; an  amusement  to  which  he  was  much 
attached.  During  a violent  storm  the  boat  was  swamped,  and  the  party 
on  board  were  all  drowned.  Their  bodies  were,  however,  afterward 
cast  on  shore;  Mr.  Shelley’s  was  found  near  Via  Reggio,  and,  being 
greatly  decomposed,  and  unfit  to  be  removed,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
duce the  remains  to  ashes,  that  they  might  be  carried  to  a place  of  sepul- 
ture. Accordingly  preparations  were  made  for  the  burning. 

Wood  in  abundance  was  found  on  the  shore,  consisting  of  old  trees 
and  the  wreck  of  vessels  : the  spot  itself  was  well  suited  for  the  cere- 
mony.  The  magnificent  bay  of  Spezia  was  on  the  right,  and  Leghorn 
on  the  left,  at  equal  distances  of  about  twa-and-twenty  miles.  The 
headlands  project  boldly  far  into  the  sea ; in  front  lie  several  islands, 
and  behind  dark  forests  and  the  cliffy  Appenines.  Nothing  was  omit- 
ted could  exalt  and  dignify  the  mournful  rites  with  the  associations  of 
classic  antiquity,  frankincense  and  wine  were  not  forgotten.  The  w ea- 
ther was  serene  and  beautiful,  and  the  pacified  ocean  was  silent,  as  the 
flame  rose  with  extraordinary  brightness.  Lord  Byron  was  present ; 
but  he  should  himself  have  described  the  scene,  and  what  he  felt. 

These  antique  obsequies  were  undoubtedly  affecting ; but  the  return 
of  the  mourners  from  the  burning,  is  the  most  appalling  orgia,  without 
the  horror  of  crime,  of  which  I have  ever  heard.  When  the  duty  was 
done,  and  the  ashes  collected,  they  dined  and  drank  much  together,  and 
bursting  from  the  calm  mastery  with  which  they  had  repressed  their  j 
feelings  during  the  salemnity,  "gave  way  to  frantic  exultation.  They 
were  all  drunk ; they  saag,  they  shouted,  and  their  barouche  was  dri- 
ven like  a whirlwind  through  the  forest.  I can  conceive  nothing  des- 
criptive of  the  demoniac  revelry  of  that  flight,  but  scraps  of  the  dead 
man’s  own  song  of  Faust,  Mephistophiles,  and  Ignis  Fatuus,  in  alter- 
nate chorus, 


The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream, 

The  bounds  of  true  and  false  are  past; 
Lead  us  on  thou  wand’ ring  Gleam  ; 

Lead  us  onwards,  far  and  fast, 

To.the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see  how  swift,  advance  and  shift, 
Trees  behind  trees — row  by  row*, 

Now  elift  by  clift,  rocks  bend  and  lift, 
Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go ; 
The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho  ! ho ! 

How  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow. 


Honour  her  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
Old  mother  Baubo,  honour  to  you, 


An  able  sow  with  old  Baubo  upon  her 
Is  worthy  of  glory  and  worthy  of  ho 


ipon  her 
thy  of  honour. 
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The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long, 

Bnt  what  is  that  for  a Bedlam  throng  ? 

Some  on  a ram,  and  some  on  a prong, 

On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along. 

Every  trough  will  be  boat  enough, 

With  a rag  for  a sail,  we  can  sweep  through  the  sky* 
Who  flies'  not  to-night,  when  means  he  to  fly  ? 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  foscari — Werner — The  Deformed  Transformed — Don  Juan ■ 
The  Liberal — Removes  from  Pisa  to  Genoa. 

I have  never  heard  exactly  where  the  tragedy  of  The  Two  Foscari 
was  written ; that  it  was  imagined  in  Yenico  is  probable.  This  subject 
is,  perhaps,  not  very  fit  for  a drama,  for  it  has  no  action ; but  it  is  rich 
in  tragic  materials,  revenge  and  affection,  and  the  composition  is  full 
of  peculiar  stuff  of  the  poet’s  own  mind.  The  exulting  sadness  with 
which  Jacopo  Foscari  looks  in  the  first  scene  from  the  window,  on  the 
Adriatic,  is  Byron  himself  recalling  his  enjoyment  of  the  sea. 

How  many  a time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  heart  more  daring, 

The  wave  all  roughen'd ; with  a swimmer’s  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 

And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine 
Which  kiss’d  it  like  a wine-cup. 

The  whole  passage,  both  prelude  and  remainder,  glows  with  the  deli- 
cious recollections  of  laving  and  revelling  in  the  summer  waves.  But 
the  exile’s  feeling  is  no  less  beautifully  given  and  appropriate  to  the 
author’s  condition,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  Jacopo  Fos* 
-cari. 

Had  I gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 

Had  I been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 

Or  like  our  fathers  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy  to  barren  islets, 

I would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 

And  many  thoughts ; but  afterward  address’d 
Myself  to  those  about  me,  to  create 
A new  home  and  first  state. 

What  follows  is  still  more  pathetic : 

Ay — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivor’s  toil  in  their  new  lands, 

Their  numbers  and  success ; but  who  can  number 
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The  hearts  which  brake  in  silence  of  that  parting, 

Or  after  their  departure;  of  that  malady* 

Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile’s  fever’d  eye,  that  ho 
Can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  treading  them  1 
Tha  t melody  f which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pastime  for  the  ling’ ring  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  clouds, 

That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet  but  poisonous  thought 
And  dies — You  call  this  weakness  ! It  is  strength, 

I say — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling : 

As  who  loves  not  his  country  can  love  nothing. 

MARINA. 

Obey  her  then,  ’tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ay,  there  it  is.  ’Tis  like  a mother’s  curse 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 

The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations ; 

Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way ; 

Their  tents  were  pite’h  together — I’m  alone — 

Ah,  you  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice — never  saw 
Her  yeautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 

While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel’s  track 
Seem’d  ploughing  deep  into  bis  heart;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 

And  after  dreaming  a disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

All  this  speaks  of  the  voluntary  exile’s  own  regrets,  and  awakens 
sympathy  for  the  anguish  which  pride  concealed,  but  unable  to  repress, 
gave  vent  to  in  the  imagined  sufferings  of  one  who  was  to  him  as  He- 
cuba. 

It  was  at  Pisa  that  Werner,  or  the  Inheritance,  a tragedy,  was  writ- 
ten, or  at  least  completed.  It  is  taken  entirely  from  the  German’s  tale, 
Kruitzner,  published  many  years  before,  by  one  of  the  Miss  Lees,  in 
their  Canterbury  Tales.  So  far  back  as  1815,  Byron  began  a drama 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  nearly  completed  an  act  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted. “I  have  adopted,”  he  says  himself,  “ the  characters,  plan, 
and  even  the  language  of  many  parts  of  this  story an  acknowlege- 
nient  which  exempts  it  from  that  kind  of  criticism  to  which  his  princi- 
pal works  are  herein  subjected. 

But  The  Deformed  Transformed,  which  was  also  written  at  Pisa,  is, 
though  confessedly  an  imitation  of  Goeth’s  Faast,  substantially  an  ori- 
ginal work.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  probably  owes  something 
to  the  author’s  painful  sensibility  to  the  defect  in  his  own  foot ; an  ac- 
cident which  must,  from  the  acuteness  with  which  he  felt  it,  have  essen- 
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tially  contributed  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  to  express  the  envy 
of  those  afflicted  with  irremediable  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
fortune,  or  who  have  been  amerced  by  nature  of  their  fair  proportions. 
13ut  save  only  a part  of  the  first  scene,  the  sketch  will  not  rank  among- 
the  felicitious  works  of  the  poet.  It  was  intended  to  be  a satire — prob- 
ably, at  least — but  is  only  a fragment — a failure. 

Hitherto  I have  not  noticed  Don  Juan  otherwise  than  incidentally.  It 
was  commenced  in  Venice,  and  afterwards  continued  at  intervals  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  canto,  until  the  author  left  Pisa,  when  it  was  not 
resumed,  at  least  no  more  has  been  published.  Strong  objections  have 
been  made  to  its  moral  tendency;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  the 
poet’s  masterpiece,  and  undoubtedly  it  displays  all  the  variety  of  his 
powers,  combined  with  a quaint  playfulness  not  found  to  an  equal  de- 
gree in  any  other  of  his  works.  The  serious  and  pathetic  portions  are 
exquisitely  beautiful ; the  descriptive  have  all  the  distinctnessof  the  best 
pictures  in  Childe  Harold,  and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  from 
nature,  while  the  satire  is  lor  Ihe  most  part  curiously  associated  and 
sparklingly  witty.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  amazing  firmness 
and  freedom,  and  though  sometimes  grotesque,  are  yet  not  often  over- 
charged. It  is  professedly  an  epic  poem,  but  it  may  be  more  properly 
described  as  a poetical  novel.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  inculcate  any  par- 
ticular moral,  or  to  do  more  than  unmantle  the  decorum  of  society. 
Hold  and  buoyant  throughout,  it  exhibits  a free  irreverent  knowledge 
of  the  world,  laughing  or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  the  most 
unexpected  antithesis  to  the  proprieties  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. 

The  object  of  the  poem  is  to  describe  the  progress  of  a libertine 
through  life,  net  an  unprincipled  prodigal,  whose  profligacy,  growing 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  his  strength,  passes  from  vo- 
luptuous indulgence  into  the  sordid  sensuality  of  systematical  debauch- 
ery, but  a young  gentleman,  who,  whirled  by  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  his  animal  spirits  into  a world  of  adventures,  in  which  his  stars  are 
chiefly  in  fault  for  his  liaisons , settles  at  last  into  an  honourable  law- 
giver, a moral  speaker  on  divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a subscriber  to 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  author  has  not  completed 
his  design,  but  such  appears  to  have  been  the  drift  of  it,  affording  am- 
ple opportunities  for  unveiling  the  follies  and  foibles  of  all  sorts  of  men — 
and  women  too.  It  i3  generally  supposed  to  contain  much  of  the  au- 
thor’s own  experience,  but  still,  with  all  its  riant  knowledge  of  bowers 
and  boudoirs,  it  is  deficient  as  a true  limning  of  the  world,  by  showing 
man  as  if  he  were  always  ruled  by  one  predominant  appetite. 

In  the  character  of  Don  Inez  and  Don  Jose,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  Lord  Byron  has  sketched  himself  and  his  lady.  It  may  be  so ; and 
if  it  were,  he  had  by  that  time  got  pretty  well  over  the  lachrymation  of 
their  parting.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  27th  stanza  records  a 
biographical  fact,  and  the 35th  his  own  feelings;  when, 

Poor  fellow  ! he  had  many  things  to  wound  him, 

Let’s  own,  since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  ; 
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It  was  a trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth, 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver’d  round  him: 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 

Save  death  or  Doctors’  Commons. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  while  the  poet  was  at  Dr.  Glen- 
nie’s academy  at  Gulwich,  he  read  an  account  of  a shipwreck,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  furnished  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
in  the  description  of  the  disastrous  voyage  in  the  second  canto  of  Don 
Juan.  I have  not  seen  that  work ; but  whatever  Lord  Byron  may  have 
found  in  it  suitable  to  his  purpose,  he  has  undoubtedly  made  good  use 
of  his  grandfather’s  adventures.  The  incident  of  the  spaniel  is  rela- 
ted by  the  admiral. 

In  the  license  of  Don  Juan,  the  author  seems  to  have  considered  that 
his  wonted  accuracy  might  be  dispensed  with. 

The  description  of  Haidee  applies  to  an  Albanian,  not  a Greek  girl. 
The  splendour  of  his  father’s  house  is  altogether  preposterous ; and 
the  island  has  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Syclades.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Zeta,  however,  his  Lordship  did  not  visit  them.  Some  de- 
gree of  error,  and  unlike  description  runs  indeed  through  the  whole  of 
the  still  life  around  the  portrait  of  Haidee.  The  fete  which  Lambro 
discovers  on  bis  return,  is,  however,  prettily  described ; and  the  dance 
is  as  perfect  as  true. 

And  farther  on  a group  of  Grecian  girls, 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving,' 

Were  strung  togethor  like  a row  of  pearls, 

Link’d  hand  in  hand  and  dancing ; each,  too,  having  | 

Down  htfr  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  (Juris. 

Their  leader  sung,  and  bounded  to  her  song, 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

The  Account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  house  is  poetically  imagined;  | 
and  in  his  character  may  be  traced  a vivid  likeness  of  Ali  Pashaw,  and 
happy  illustrative  allusions  to  the  adventures  of  that  chief. 

The  fourth  canto  was  written  at  Ravenna;  it  is  so  said  within  itself; 
and  the  description  of  Dante’s  sepulchre  there  may  be  quoted  for  j 
its  truth,  and  the  sweet  modulation  of  the  moral  reflection  interwo-  I 
ven  with  it. 

I pass  each  day  where  Dante’s  bones  are  laid  ; 

A little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 

Protects  his  dust ; but  reverence  here  is  paid 
To  the  bard’s  tomb  and  not  the  warrior’s  column. 

The  time  must  come  when  both  aliks  decay’d, 

The  dhieftain’s  trophy  and  the  pOet’s  volume  j 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth, 

Before  Pelide’s  death  or  Homer’s  birth. 

The  fifth  canto  was  also  written  at  Ravenna.  But  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  analyze  this  eccentric  and  meandering  poem ; a composition  j 
which  cannot  be  well  estimated  by  extracts.  Without,  therefore,  dwell-  I 
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mg  at  greater  length  on  its  variety  and  merits,  I would  only  observe 
that  the  general  accuracy  of  the  poet’s  descriptions  is  verified j by  that 
of  the  scenes  in  which  Juan  is  placed  in  England,  a point  tho  readex 
may  determine  for  himself;  while  the  vagueness  of  the  parts  derived 
from  books,  or  sketched  from  fancy,  as  contrasted  with  them,  justify 
the  opinion,  that  invention  was  not  tho  most  eminent  faculty  of  Byron, 
either  in  scenes  or  in  characters.  Of  the  demerits  of  the  poem  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  has  been  proscribed  on  account  of  its 
immorality ; perhaps,  however,  there  was  more  of  prudery  than  of  equi- 
ty in  the  decision,  at  least  it  is  liable  to  be  so  considered,  so  long  as  re- 
prints nre  permitted  of  the  older  dramatists,  with  all  their  unpruned  li- 
centiousness. 

But  the  wheels  of  Byron’s  destiny  were  now  hurrying.  Both  in  the 
conception  and  composition  of  Don  Juan  he  evinced  an  increasing  dis-. 
regard  of  the  world’s  opinion ; and  the  project  of  The  Liberal  was 
still  more  fatal  to  his  reputation.  Not  only  were  the  invidious  eyes  ©f 
bigotry  now  fixed  upon  his  conduct,  but  those  of  admiration  were  sad- 
dened and  turned  away  from  him.  His  principles,  which  would  have 
been  more  correctly  designated  as  paradoxes,  were  objects  of  jealousy 
to  the  Tuscyn  Government;  and  it  has  already  been  seen  that  there 
was  a disorderliness  about  the  Casa  Lafranchi  which  attracted  the  ah 
tention  of  the  police.  His  situation  in  Pisa  became,  in  consequence, 
irksome ; and  he  resolved  to  remove  to  Genoa,  an  intention  which  he 
carried  into  effect  about  the  end  of  September,  1822,  at  which  period 
his  thoughts  began  to  gravitate  towards  Greece.  Having  attained  to 
the  summit  of  his  literary  eminence,  he  grew  ambitious  of  trying  foiv 
tune  in  another  field  of  adventure. 

In  all  the  migrations  of  Lord  Byron  there  was  ever  something  gro- 
tesque and  desultory.  In  moving  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa,  his  caravan, 
consisted  of  seven  servants,  five  carriages,  nine  horses,  a monkey,  a 
bulldog  and  a mastiff,  two  cats,  three  peafowl,  a harem  of  hens,  books, 
saddles  and  firearms,  with  a chaos  of  furniture ; nor  was  the  exodus 
less  fantastical;  for  in  addition  to  all  his  own  clanjamphry,  he  had  Mr. 
Hunt’s  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  chattels  and  chattery  tand  little 
ones. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Genoa — Changes  in  the  Manners  of  Lord  Byron — Residence  at  the 
Casa  Saluzzi — The  Liberal — Remark’s  on  the  Poet’s  Works  ifi 
general , and  on  Hunt’s  Strictures  on  his  Charter. 

Previously  tp  their  arrival  at  Genoa,  a house  had  been  taken  for 
Lord  Byron  and  the  Guiccioli  in  Albaro,  a pleasant  village  on  a hill,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  ; it  was  the  Casa  Sftluzzi,  and  I hrnve  beeq  told>. 
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that  during  the  time  he  resided  there,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  a more  uni- 
form and  temperate  gaiety  than  in  any  former  period  of  his  life.  There 
might  have  been  less  of  sentiment  in  his  felicity,  than  when  he  lived  at 
Ravenna,  as  he  seldom  wrote  poetry,  hut  he  appeared  to  some  of  his 
occasional  visiters,  who  knew  him  in  London,  to  have  become  more  a- 
greeable  and  manly.  T may  add,  at  the  risk  of  sarcasm  for  the  vanity, 
that  in  proof  of  his  mellowed  temper  towards  me,  besides  the  kind 
frankness  with  which  he  received  my  friend,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  sent  me  word,  by  the  Earl  of  Biesinton,  that  he  had  read  my  novel 
of  The  Entail  three  times,  and  thought  the  old  Leddy  Grippy  one  of 
the  most  living-like  heroines  he  had  ever  met  with.  This  was  the  more 
agreeable,  as  I had  heard  within  the  same  week,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  done  and  said  nearly  the  same  thing.  Half  the  compliment  from 
two  such  men  would  be  somewhat  to  be  proud  of. 

Lord  Byron’s  residence  at  Albaro  was  seperate  from  that  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  and,  in  consequence,  they  were  more  rarely  together  than  when 
domiciled  under  the  same  roof  as  at  Pisa.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  if  one 
may  take  Mr.  Hunt’s  so\vn  account  of  the  matter,  they  appear  to  have 
become  pretty  well  tired  of  each  other.  He  had  found  out  that  a peer 
is,  as  a friend,  but  as  a plebian,  and  a great  poet  not  always  a high- 
minded  man.  His  Lordship  had,  on  his  part,  discovered  that  some- 
thing more  than  smartness  or  ingenuity  is  necessary  to  protect  patron- 
age from  familiarity.  Perhaps  intimate  acquaintance  had  also  tended 
to  enable  him  to  appreciate,  with  great  accuracy,  the  meretricious  ge- 
nius and  artificial  tastes  of  his  copartner  in  The  Liberal.  It  is  certain  that 
he  laughed  at  his  affected  admiration  of  landscapes,  and  considered  his 
description  of  scenery  as  drawn  from  pictures. 

One  day  as  a friend  of  mine  was  conversing  with  his  Lordship  at  the 
Casa  Saluzzi,  on  the  moral  impressions  of  magnificent  scenery,  he  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  thought  that  the  view  of  the  Alps  in  the  eve- 
ning, from  Turin,  the  sublimest  scene  he  had  ever  boheid.  “ It  is  im- 
possible,” said  he,  “ at  such  a time,  when  all  the  West  is  golden  and 
glowing  behind  them,  to  contemplate  such  vast  masses  of  the  Deity 
without  being  awed  into  rest,  and  forgetting  such  things  as  man  and  his 
follies.”  “ Hunt,”  said  his  Lordship  smiling,  “has  no  perception  of  the 
sublimity  of  Alpine  Scenery  ; he  calls  a mountain  a great  impostor.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  materials  for  the  first  number  of  The  Liberal 
had  been  transmitted  to  London,  where  the  manuscript  of  The  Vision 
of  Judgment  was  already,  and  something  of  its  quality  known.  AH 
his  Lordship’s  friends  were  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  the  publication. 
They  did  not  like  the  connexion  he  had  formed  with  Mr.  Shelley— they 
liked  still  less  the  copartnery  with  Mr.  Hunt.  With  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  these  dislikes  I have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  they  existed,  and  became  motives  with  those  who  deemed  them- 
selves the  custodiers  of  his  Lordships  fame,  to  seek  a dissolution  of  the 
association. 

The  first  number  of  The  Liberal,  containing  The  Vision  of  Judgment, 
was  received  soon  after  the  copartnery  had  established  themselves  at 
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Genoa,  accompanied  with  hopes  and  fears.  Mach  good  could  not  be 
anticipated  from  a work  which  outraged  the  loyal  and  decorous  senti- 
ments of  the  nation  towards  the  memory  of  George  III.  To  the  second 
number  Lord  Byron  contributed  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  a sacred  drama, 
which  has  been  much  misrepresented  in  consequence  of  its  fraternity  with 
Don  Juan  and  The  Vision  of  Judgment ; for  it  contains  no  expression 
to  which  Religion  can  object,  nor  breathes  a thought  at  variance  with 
the  Genesis.  The  history  of  literature  affords  no  instance  of  a condem- 
nation less  justifiable,  on  the  plea  of  profanity,  than  that  of  his  Mystery, 
That  it  abounds  in  literary  blemishes,  both  of  plan  and  language,  and 
that  there  are  harsh  jangles  and  discords  in  the  verse,  is  not  disputed  ; 
but  still  it  abounds  in  a grave  patriarchal  spirit,  and  is  echo  to  the  ora- 
cles of  Adam  and  Melchisedek.  It  may  not  be  worthy  of  Lord  Byron’s 
genius,  but  it  does  him  no  dishonour,  and  contain  passages  which  ac- 
cord with  the  solemn  diapasons  of  ancient  devotion.  The  disgust  which 
he  Vision  of  Judgment  had  produced,  rendered  it  easy  to  persuade 
the  world  that  there  was  impiety  in  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  although,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  may  be  described  as  hallowed  with  the  Scripture  theolo- 
gy of  Milton.  The  objections  to  its  literary  defects  were  magnified  in- 
to sins  againet  worship  and  religion. 

The  Liberal  stopped  with  the  fourth  number,  I believe.  It  disappoint- 
ed not  merely  literary  men  in  general,  but  even  the  most  special  admi- 
rers of  the  talents  of  the  contributors.  The  main  defect  of  the  work 
was  a lack  of  knowledge.  Neither  in  style  nor  genious,  nor  in  general 
ability  was  it  wanting  ; but  where  it  showed  learning  it  was  not  of  a 
kind  in  which  the  age  took  much  interest.  Moreover,  the  manner  and 
cast  of  thinking  of  all  the  writers  in  it  were  familiar  to  the  public,  and 
they  were  too  few  in  number  to  variegate  their  pages  with  sufficient 
novelty.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  antipathy  formed 
and  fostered  against  it  before  it  appeared.  It  was  cried  down,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  it  did  not  much  deserve  a better  fate. 

With  the  Liberal,  I shall  close  my  observations  on  the  works  of  Lord 
Byron.  They  are  too  volumnious  to  be  examined  even  in  the  brief  and 
sketch)  manner  in  which  I have  considered  those  which  are  deemed 
the  principal.  Besides,  they  are  not,  like  them,  all  characteristic  of  tho 
author,  though  possessing  great  similarity  in  style  and  thought  to  one 
another.  Nor  would  such  general  criticism  accord  with  the  plan  of 
this  work.  Lord  Byron  was  not  always  thinking  of  himself ; like  oth- 
er authors,  he  sometimes  wrote  from  imaginary  circumstances;  and 
often  fancied  both  situations  and  feelings  which  had  no  reference  to  his 
own  nor  to  his  experience.  But  were  the  matter  deserving  of  the  re- 
search, I am  persuaded  that  with  Mr.  Moore’s  work,  and  the  poets  orig- 
inal journals,  notes  and  letters,  innumerable  additions  might  be  made  to 
the  list  of  passages  which  the  incidents  of  his  own  life  dictated. 

The  abandonment  of  The  Liberal  closed  his  Lordship’s  connexion 
with  Mr.  Hunt ; their  friendship,  if  such  ever  realiy  existed,  was  ended 
long  before.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Byron  has  not  given  some  ac- 
count of  it  to  himself ; for  the  manner  in  which  he  is  represented  to 
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have  acted  towards  his  unfortunate  partner,  renders  another  version  of 
the  tale  desirable.  At  the  same  time — and  I am  not  one  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  magnify  the  faults  and  infirmities  of  Byron — I fear 
there  is  no  excess  of  truth  in  Hunt’s  opinion  of  him,  I judge  by  an  ac- 
count which  Lord  Byron  gave  himself  to  a mutual  friend,  who  did 
not,  however,  see  the  treatment  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  it  appeared  to  me.  But,  while  1 cannot  regard  his  Lordship’s 
conduct  as  otherwise  than  unworthy,  still  the  pains  which  Mr.  Hunt 
has  taken  toelebrate  his  character  and  dispositions  into  every  modifi- 
cation of  weakness,  almost  justifies  us  in  thinking  that  he  was  treated 
according  to  his  deserts.  Byron  had  at  least  the  manners  of  a gentle- 
man, and  though  not  a judicious  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  yet  pos- 
sessed prudence  enough  not  to  be  always  unguarded.  Mr.  Hunt  in- 
forms us,  that  when  he  joined  his  Lordship  at  Leghorn,  his  own  wealth 
was  impaired,  and  that  his  disease  rather  increased  than  diminished 
during  his  residence  at  Pisa  and  Genoa  : to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
which  the  loss  of  his  friend  had  on  him,  and  the  disappointment  he 
suffered  in  The  Liberal,  some  excuse  may,  therefore,  be  made  for  him. 
In^ucha  condition,  misapprehensions  were  natural  ; jocularity  might 
be  mistaken  for  sarcasm,  and  caprice  felt  as  insolence. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Lord  Byron  resolves  to  join  the  Greeks — Arrives  at  Ccphalonia—~ 
Greek  Factions — Sends  Emissaries  to  the  Grecian  Chiefs — Writes 
to  London  about  the  Loan — To  Mavrocordato  on  the  Dissensions — 
Embarks  at  last  for  Jlissolonghi. 

While  The  Liberal  was  halting  onward  to  its  natural  doom,  the  at- 
tention of  Lord  Byron  was  attracted  towards  the  struggles  of  Greece. 

In  that  country  his  genius  was  first  effectually  developed  ; his  name 
was  associated  with  many  of  its  most  romantic  scenes,  and  the  cause 
was  popular  with  all  the  educated  and  refined  of  Europe.  He  had  formed 
besides  a personal  attachment  to  the  land,  and  perhaps  many  of  his 
most  agreeable  local  associations,  were  fixed  amid  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
and  in  her  desolated  valleys.  The  name  is  indeed  alone  calculated  to  j 
awaken  the  noblest  feeling^  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  her  poets,  \ 
the  wisdom  and  the  heroism  of  her  worthies;  whatever  is  splendid  in 
genius,  unparalleled  in  art,  glorious  in  arms,  and  wise  in  philosophy, 
is  associated  in  their  highest  excellence  with  that  beautiful  region. 

Had  Lord  Byron  never  been  irr  Greece,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  one*  j 
of  those  men  whom  the  resurrection  of  her  spirit  was  likeliest  to  inter- 
est ; but  he  was  not  also  one  fitted  to  do  her  cause  much  service.  His  j 
innate  indolence,  his  sedentary  habits,  and  all-engrossing  considera- 
tion fpr  himself,  which,  in  every  situation,  marred  his  best  impulses, 
were  shackles  upon  the  practice  of  the  stern  bravery  in  himself  which 
he  has  sp  well  expressed  in  his  works. 
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It  was  expected  when  he  sailed  for  Greece,  nor  was  the  expectation 
unreasonable  with  those  who  believe  imagination  and  passion  to  be  of 
the  same  element,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  flamed  so  highly  in  his 
verse  was  the  spirit  of  action,  and  would  prompt  him  to  undertake 
some  great  enterprise.  But  he  was  only  an  artist;  he  could  describe 
bold  adventures  and  represent  high  feeling,  as  other  gifted  individuals 
give  eloquence  to  canvass  and  activity  to  marble;  but  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  wisdom  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  councils.  I do,  there- 
fore, venture  to  say,  that  in  embarking  for  Greece,  he  was  not  entirely 
influedeed  by  such  exoterical  motives  as  the  love  of  glory  or  the  aspi- 
rations of  heroism.  His  laurels  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  flourish, 
the  sear  and  yellow,  the  mildew  and  decay,  had  fallen  upon  them,  and 
he  was  aware  that  the  bright  round  of  his  fame  was  ovalling  from  the 
full  and  showing  the  dim  rough  edge  of  waning. 

He  was,  moreover,  tired  of  the  Guiccioli,  and  again  afflicted  with 
the  desire  of  some  new  object  with  which  to  be  in  earnest.  The  Greek 
cause  seemed  to  offer  this,  and  a better  chance  for  distinction  than  any 
other  cause  in  which  he  could  then  engage.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  ho 
accordingly  made  preparations  for  transferring  himself  from  Genoa  to 
Greece,  and  opened  a correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, that  the  importance  of  his  adhesion  might  be  duly  appreciated. 

Greece,  with  a fair  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  was  at  that  time  as 
distracted  in  her  councils  as  ever.  Her  arms  had  been  victorious,  but 
the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  Greek  mind  was  unmitigated.'  The  third 
campaign  had  commenced,  and  yet  no  regular  government  had  been 
organized ; the  fiscal  resources  of  the  country  were  neglected  : a wild 
energy  against  the  Ottoman  was  all  that  the  Greeks  could  depend  on 
for  continuing  the  war. 

Lord  Byron  arrived  in  Cephalonia  about  the  middle  of  August,  1823, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  some  time.  This  was  prudent,  but  it 
said  nothing  for  that  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  a man  engaging  in 
such  a Cause,  in  such  a country,  and  with  such  a people,  ought  to  have 
been  actuated — especially  after  Marco  Botzaris,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  chiefs,  had  earnestly  urged  him  to  join  him 
at  Missolonghi.  I fear  that  I may  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  Byron’s 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ; but  I shall  try.  He  did  not  disappoint 
me,  for  he  only  acted  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  unsteady 
energies.  Many,  however,  of  his  other  friends  longed  in  vain  to  he^r 
of  that  blaze  of  heroism  by  which  they  anticipated  that  his  appear? 
ance  in  the  field  would  be  distinguished. 

Among  his  earliest  proceedings  was  the  equipment  of  forty  Sulietes, 
or  Albanians,  whom  he  sent  to  Marco  Botzaris  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Missolonghi.  An  adventure  of  more  daring  would  have  gone  with 
them;  and  when  the  battle  was  over,  in  which  Botzaris  fell,  he  trans* 
mitted  bandages  and  medicines*  of  which  he  had  brought  a large  sup- 
ply from  Italy,  and  pecuniary  succour,  to  the  wounded.  This  was  con- 
siderate; but  there  was  too  much  consideration  in  all  that  he  did  at  this 
time,  neither  in  unison  with  the  impulses  of  his  natural  character,  "nm* 
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consistent  with  the  heroic  enthusiasm  with  which  the  admirers  of  poet- 
ry imagined  he  was  kindled. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  offered  to  advance  one  thousand  dollars  a 
month  for  the  succour  of  Missolonghi  and  the  troops  with  Marco  Bot- 
zaris;  but  the  government,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer,  intimated 
that  they  wished  previously  to  confer  with  him,  which  he  interpreted 
into  a desire  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money  to  other  purposes. 
In  this  opinion  his  Lordship  was  probably  not  mistaken  ; but  his  own 
account  of  his  feeling  in  the  business  does  not  tend  to  exalt  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  attachment  to  the  cause:  “I  will  take  care,”  says  he, 
“that  it  is  for  the  public  cause,  otherwise  I will  not  advance  a para. 
The  opposition  say  they  want  to  cajole  me,  and  the  party  in  power  say 
the  others  wish  to  seduce  me;  so  between  the  two,  I have  a difficult 
part  to  play;  however,  1 will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  factions,  unless 
to  reconcile  them,  if  possible.” 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Lord  Byron,  “the  searcher  of  dark  bo- 
soms,” could  have  expressed  himself  so  weakly  and  with  such  vanity; 
but  the  shadow  of  coming  fate  had  already  reached  him,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  suffering  in  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  his  reputation.  To 
think  of  the  reconciling  two  Greek  factions,  or  any  factions,  implies  a 
degree  of  ignorance  of  mankind,  which,  unless  it  had  been  giving  in 
his  Lordship’s  own  writing,  would  not  have  been  credible  ; and  as  to 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  factions,  for  what  purpose  went  he  to 
Greece,  unless  it  was  to  take  a part  with  one  of  them  ? I abstain  from 
saying  what  I think  of  his  hesitation  in  going  to  the  government  instead 
of  sending  two  of  his  associated  adventurers.  Mr.  Trelawncy  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Brown,  whom  he  despatched  to  collect  inteligence  as  to  the 
real  state  of  things,  substituting  their  judgment  for  his  own.  When  the 
Hercules,  the  ship  he  chartered  to  carry  him  to  Greece,  weighed  an- 
chor, he  was  committed  with  the  Greeks, , and  every  thing  short  of  un- 
equivocal folly  he  was  bound  to  have  done  with  and  for  them. 

His  two  emissaries  or  envoys  proceeded  to  Tripolizza,  whore  they 
^ found  Colocotroni  seated  in  the  palace  of  the  late  vizier,  Yelhi  Pashaw, 
in  great  power;  the  court-yard  and  galleries  filled  with  armed  men  in 
garrison,  while  there  was  no  pnemy  at  that  time  in  the  Morea  able  to 
come  against  them ! The  Greek  chieftains,  like  their  classic  predeces- 
sors, though  embarked  in  the  same  adventure,  were  personal  adversa- 
ries to  each  other.  Colocotroni  spoke  of  his  compeer  Mavrocordato 
in  the  very  language  of  Agamemnon,  when  he  said  that  he  had  declared 
to  him,  unless  he  desisted  from  his  intrigues,  he  would  mount  him  on 
an  ass  and  whip  him  out  of  the  Morea;  and  that  he  had  only  been  re- 
strained from  doing  so  by  the  representation  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
it  would  injure  their  common  cause.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  factions  which  Lord  Byron  thought  it  not  impossible  to  re- 
concile. 

At  this  time  Missolonghi  was  in  a critical  state,  being  blockaded 
both  by  land  and  sea ; and  the  report  of  Trelawney  to  Lord  Byron  con- 
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earning  it,  was  calculated  to  rouse  his  Lordship  to  activity.  “There 
have  been/’  thirty  battles  fought  and  won  by  the  late  Marco  Botznris, 
and  his  gallant  tribe  of  Suliotes,  wbo  are  shut  up  in  Missolaagbi.  If  it 
fall,  Athens  will  be  in  danger,  and  thousands  of  throats  cut:  a few  thou- 
sand dollars  would  provide  ships  to  relieve  it;  a portion  of  this  sum  is 
raised,  and  I would  coin  my  heart  to  save  this  key  of  Greece.’’  Braver 
]y  said ! but  deserving  of  little  attention.  The  fate  of  Missolonghi 
could  have  had  no  visible  effect  on  that  of  Athens. 

The  distance  between  the  two  places  is  naore  than  a hundred  miles, 
and  Lord  Byron  was  well  acquainted  with  the  local  difficulties  of  the 
intervening  country  ; still  it  was  a point  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
were  all  at  that  time  turned  ; and  Mavrocordato,  then  in  correspondence 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to  collect  a fleet  for  the 
relief  of  the  place  induced  his  Lordship  to  undertake  to  provide  the  mo- 
ney necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  to  the  extentj  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  on  this  occasion  Ins  Lordship  addressed  a let- 
ter to  the  Greek  Chiefs,  that  deserves  to  be  quoted,  for  the  sagacity 
with  which  it  suggests  what  may  be  the  conduct  o,f  the  great  powers  of 
Christ.c  adorn. 

“ I must  frankly  confess,”  says  he,  “ that  unless  union  and  order  are 
confirmed,  all  hopes  of  a loan  will  be  in  vain,  and  all  the  assistance 
which  the  Greeks  could  expect  from  abroad,  an  assistance  which  might 
bo  neither  trifling  cor  worthless,  will  be  suspended  or  destroyed  ; and 
what  is  worse,  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  of  whore  no  one  is  an  ene- 
my to  Greece,  but  seemed  inclined  to  favour  her  by  consenting  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  power,  will  be  persuaded  that  the 
Greeks  are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps,  undertake 
to  arrange  your  disorders  in  such  away,  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes 
vou  indulge,  and  that  are  indulged  by  your  friends.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Byron  was  still  at  the  villa  he  had  hired  at 
Cephnlonia,  where  his  conduct  was  rather  that  of  a spectator  than  an 
ally.  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a letter  of  the  26th  of  November,  describes 
him  as  having  been  there  about  three  months,  and  spending  his  time 
exactly  as  every  one  acquainted  with  his  habits  must  have  expected. 
“The  first  six  weeks  he  spent  on  board  a merchant  vessel,  and  seldom 
went  on  shore,  except  on  business.  Since  that  period  he  has  lived  at  a 
little  villa  in  the  country,  in  absolute  retirement.  Count  Gam  ha,  (bro- 
ther to  the  Guiccioli)  being  his  only  companion.” — Such,  surely,  was 
not  exactly  playing  that  part  in  the  Greek  cause  which  he  had  taught 
the  world  to  look  for.  It  is  true,  that  the  accounts  received  there  of 
the  Greek  affairs  were  not  then  favourable.  Every  body  concurred  in 
representing  the  executive  government  as  devoid  of  public  virtue,  and 
actuated  by  avarice  or  personal  ambition.  This  intelligence  was  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  increase  Lord  Byron’s  ardour.  And  may  part- 
ly excuse  the  causes  of  his  personal  inactivity.  I say  personal,  be- 
cause he  had  written  to  London  to  accelerate  the  attempt  to  raise  a loan, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  he  addressed  a letter  to 
Mavrocordato  respecting  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  cal  ami- 
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fous  dissensions.  The  object  of  this  letter  was  to  induce  a reconcilia- 
tion between  the  rival  factions,  or  to  throw  the  odium,  of  having  thwart- 
ed the  loan,  upon  the  executive,  and  thereby  to  degrade  the  members  of 
it  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  “ I am  very  uneasy,”  said  his  Lord- 
ship  to  the  prince,  “at  hearing  that  the  dissensions  of  Greece  still  con- 
tinue; and  at  a moment  when  she  might  triumph  over  every  thing  in 
general,  as  she  has  triumphed  in  part.  Greece  is  at  present  placed  be- 
tween three  measures;  either  to  reconquor  her  liberty,  or  to  become  a 
dependence  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a Turkish  pro- 
vince; she  has  already  the  choice  only  of  these  three  alternatives. 
Civil  war  is  but  a road  which  leads  to  the  two  latter-  If  she  is  desirous 
of  the  fate  of  Wallachia  and  Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to-morrow;  if 
that  of  Italy,  the  day  after.  But  if  she  wishes  to  become  truly  Greece, 
free  and  independent,  she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will  never  again 
kave  the  opportunity,”  &c.  &c. 

Meanwhile  ths  Greek  people  became  impatient  for  Lord  Byron  to 
cOme  among  them.  They  looked  forward  to  his  arrival  hs  to  the  coming 
of  a Messiah.  Three  boats  were  successively  despatched  for  him ; 
and  two  Of  them  returned,  one  after  the  other,  without  him.  On  the 
39th  of  December,  1829,  however,  his  Lordship  did  at  last  embark. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

JLord  Byron's  Conversations  on  Religion  with  Dr.  Kennedy. 

While  Lord  Byron  Was  hesitating,  in  the  island  of  Cephalouia, 
about  proceeding  to  Greece,  an  occurrence  took  place,  of  which  so 
jjjueh  has  ben  made,  that  I may  not  venture  to  cast  it  into  the  notes 
ef  the  appendix.  I allude  to  the  acquaintance  he  formed  with  Dr. 
Kennedy,  the  publication  of  whose  conversations  with  him  on  religion 
has  attracted  some  degree  of  public  attention. 

This  gentleman  was  originally  destined  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but  af- 
terward became  a student  of  medicine,  and  entering  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army,  happened  to  be  stationed  at  Cephalonia  when  Lord 
IByron  arrived.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  kind  dispositions, 
possessed  of  a better  heart  than  judgment ; in  all  places  wherever  his 
duty  bore  him  he  took  a lively  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  active,  both  in  his  official  and  private  capacity  to  improve 
it.  lie  had  a taste  for  circulating  pious  tracts,  and  zealousty  co-opera- 
fed  in  distributing  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

Firmly  settled,  himself,  in  a conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
]he  was  eager  to  make  converts  to  his  views  of  the  doctrines  ; but  whe- 
ther he  was  exactly  the  kind  of  apostle  to  achieve  the  conversion  of 
Lord  Byron,  tnay,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  His  sincerity  and  the  disin- 
ierefcfedfcess  of  his  endeavours  would  secure  to  him  from  his  Lordship 
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an  indulgent  and  even  patient  hearing.  But  I tear  that  without  some 
more  effectual  calling,  the  arguments  he  appears  to  have  employed  were 
not  likely  to  have  made  Lord  Byron  a proselyte.  Bis  Lordship  was 
so  constituted  in  his  mind,  and  by  his  temperament,  that  nothing  short 
of  regeneration  could  have  made  him  a Christian,  according  to  th^gos- 
pel  of  Dr.  Iiennedy. 

Lord  Byron  had  but  loose  feelings  in  religion — scarcely  any.  His 
sensibility,  and  a slight  constitutional  leaning  towards  superstition  and 
omens  showed  that  the  sense  of  devotion  was,  however,  alive  and 
awake  within  him.;  but  with  him  religion  was  a sentiment,  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  understanding  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  creed. 
That  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  essence  of  natural  piety ; that  he 
often  felt  the  power  and  being  of  God  thrilling  in  his  frame,  and  glow- 
ing in  his  bosom,  I declare  my  thorough  persuasion;  and  that  he  be- 
lieved in  some  of  the  tenet-s  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  as 
they  influence  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  men,  I am  as  little  disposed  to 
doubt;  especially  if  those  portions  of  his  work  which  only  tend  to- 
wards the  subject,  and  which  bear  the  impression  of  fervor  and  earnest- 
ness, may  be  admitted  as  evidence,  but  he  was  not  a member  ©f  any 
particular  church,  and,  without  a reconstruction  of  his  mind  and  tem- 
perament, I venture  t©  say,  he  could  not  have  become  such ; not  itf 
consequence,  as  too  many  have  represented,  of  any  predilection,  either 
of  feeling  or  principle,  against  Christianity,  but  entirely  owing  to  an 
organic  peculiarity  of  mind.  He  reasoned  on  every  topic  by  instinct, 
rather  than  by  induction  or  any  process  of  logic ; and  could- never  b« 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  abstract  proposition,  as 
to  feel  it  affect  the  current  of  his  actions,  lie  may  have  assented  to 
arguments  without  being  sensible  of  their  truth,  merely  because  they 
wore  not  objectionable  to  his  feelings  at  the  time.  And,  in  the  same 
manner,  he  may  have  disputed  even  fair  inferences,  from  admitted  pre- 
mises, if  the  state  of  his  feelings  happened  to  be  indisposed  to  tho  sub- 
ject. I am  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that  to  class  him  among  absolute 
infidels  were  to  do  injustice  to  his  memory,  and  that  he  has  suffered  un- 
charitably in  the  opinion  of  the  “ rigidly  righteous,”  who,  becatis®  ho 
had  not  attached  himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  congregation, 
assumed  that  he  wTas  an  adversary  to  religion.  To  claim  for  him  any 
credit,  as  a pious  man,  would  be  absurd  ; but  to  suppose  that  he  had 
not  as  deep  an  interest  as  other  men  “ in  his  soul’s  health’7  and  welfare, 
was  to  impute  to  him  a nature  which  cannot  exist.  Being  altogether  a 
a creature  of  impulses,  he  certainly  could  not  be  ever  employed  in  dex- 
ologies,  or  engaged  in  the  iogomachy  of  churchmen ; but  he  had  the 
sentiment  which  at  a tamer  age  might  have  made  him  more  ecclesiasti- 
cal. There  was  as  much  truth  as  joke  in  the  expression^  when  h& 
wrote 

l am  myself  a moderate  Presbyterian. 

A mind  constituted  like  that  of  Lord  Byron,  was  little  stlscfcptible  of 
impressions  from  the  arguments  of  ordinary  men*  It  was 
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that  Truth,  in  visiting  him,  should  come  arrayed  in  her  solemnities,  and 
with  Awe  and  Reverence  for  her  precursors.  Acknowledged  superior- 
ity, yea,  celebrated  wisdom  were  indispensable,  to  bespeak  his  sincere 
attention;  and,  without  his  disparagement,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  these 
were  not  the  attributes  of  Dr.  Kennedy.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
taint  of  cant  about  him — perhaps  he  only  acted  like  those  who  have  it — 
but  still  h«  was  not  exactly  the  dignitary  to  command  unaffected  defer- 
ence from  the  shrewd  and  irreverent  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  result 
verified  what  ought  to  have  been  the  anticipation.  The  doctor’s  attempt 
to  quicken  Byron  to  a sense  of  grace  failed ; but  his  Lordship  treated 
him  with  politeness.  The  history  of  the  affair  will,  however,  be  more 
interesting  than  any  reflection  which  it  is  in  my  humble  power  to  offer. 

Some  of  Dr.  Kennedy’s  acquaintances  wished  to  hear  him  explain, 
in  “a  logical  and  demonstrative  manner,  the  evidences  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ;”  and  Lord  Byron,  hearing’ of  the  intended  meeting, 
desired  to  be  present,  and  was  accordingly  Invited.  He  attended  ; but 
was  not  present  at  several  others  which  followed  ; he  however  inti- 
mated to  the  doctor,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  converse  with  him.  and 
the  invitation  was  accepted.  “ On  religion,”  says  the  doctor,  “his 
Lordship  was  in  general  a hearer,  proposing  his  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions with  more  fairness  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  un- 
der similar  circumstances ; and  with  so  much  candour,  that  they  often 
seemed  to  be  proposed  more  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information, 
or  satisfactory  answers,  than  from  any  other  motive.” 

At  the  first  meeting,  Dr.  Kennedy  explained,  becomingly,  his  views 
of  She  subject,  and  that  he  had  read  every  work  against  Christianity 
which  fell  in  bis  way.  It  was  this  consideration  which  had  induced 
him  with  such  confidence  to  enter  upon  the  discussion,  knowing,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  strength  of  Christianity,  and,  on  the  other,  the  weak- 
ness of  itB  assailants.  "To  show  you,  therefore,”  said  the  doctor, 
“the  grounds  on  which  I demand  your  attention  to  what  I may  say  on 
the  nature  and  evidence  of  Christianity,  I shall  mention  the  names  of 
some  of  the  aothors  whose  works  £ have  read  or  consulted.”  When 
be  had  mentioned  all  these  names,  Lord  Byron  asked  if  he  had  read 
Barrow’s  and  Stiiiingfleet’s  works  ? The  doctor  replied,  “ I have  seen 
theip.  but  S have  not  read  them.” 

After  a disquisition  chiefly  relative  to  the  history  of  Christianity,  Dr. 
Kennedy  observed, 44  We  must,  on  all  occasions,  but  more  particularly 
in  fair  and  logical  discussions  with  sceptics,  or  Deists,  make  a distinc- 
tion between  Christianity,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
errors,  abhses,  and  imperfectiqns  of  Christians  themselves.  To  this 
his  Llrd&hip  remarked,  that  he  always  had  taken  care  to  make  that 
clislinciion,  as  ho  knew  enough  of  Christianity  to  feel  that  it  was  both 
accessary  and  just.  The  doctor  remarked  that  the  contrary  was  al- 
most universally  the  case  with  those  who  doubted  or  denied  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  statement.  He  then  read 
a summary  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; but  ho  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  observed  signs  of  impatience  in  Lord  By- 
ron who  inquired  if  these  sentiments  accorded  with  the  Doctor’s  1 and 
being  answered  they  did,  and  with  those  of  all  sound  Christians,  erx- 
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cept  in  one  or  two  minor  things,  his  Lordship  rejoined,  that  lie  did 
not  wish  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others,  whose  writings  he  could  read 
at  any  time,  but  only  his  own.  The  doctor  then  read  on 
till  coining  to  the  expression  “grace  of  God,”  his  Lordship,  inqui- 
red, “ what  do  yoa  mean  by  grace  ?”  “The  primary  and  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word,”  replied  the  doctor,  somewhat  surprised  at  his 
ignorance  (I  quote  his  own  language),  “is  favour;  though  it  varies 
according  to  the  context  to  express  that  disposition  of  God,  which 
leads  him  to  grant  a favor,  the  action  of  doing  so,  or  the  favour  itself, 
of  its  effects  on  those  who  receive  it.”  The  ui  rogance  of  the  use  of  the 
term  ignorance  here,  requires  no  animadversion  ; but  to  suppose  the 
greatest  master,  then  in  existence,  of  the  English  language,  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  he  asked  to  be  informed  of  the 
meaning  attached  to  it,  by  the  individual  making  use  of  it,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  true  character  of  the  teacher.  The  doctor  clo- 
sed the  book,  as  he  perceived  that  Lord  Byron,  as  he  says,  had  no  dis- 
tinct conception  of  many  of  the  words  used;  and  his  Lordship  sub- 
joined, ••  What  we  want  is,  to  he  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  true  ; be- 
cause if  we  can  believe  that,  it  will  follow  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
we  mast  believe  all  the  doctrines  it  contains.” 

The  reply  to  this  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  observation  was  partly 
just  ; but  though  the  strongest  evidence  were  produced  of  the  Scrip- 
tures being  the  revealed  will  of  God,  they  ('his  Lordship  and  others 
preseafj  WGtikl  still  remain  unbelievers,  unless  they  knew  and  compre- 
hended the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Ncriptures.  This  was  not  con- 
clusive, and  Lord  Byron  replied,  that  they  wished  him  to  provethat  the 
Scriptures  were  the  word  of  God,  which  the  doctor,  with  more  than  a- 
postolic  simplicity,  said  that  such  was  his  object,  but  he  should  like  to 
know'  what  they  deemed  the  clearest  course  to  follow  with  that  object 
in  view.  After  some  farther  conversation — “ No  other  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  them,”  says  the  doctor  ; and  he  adds,  “ they  had  violated 
their  engagement  to  hear  me  for  twelve  hours,  for  which  I had  stipu- 
lated.” This  may,  perhaps,  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
j doctors  understanding ; but  as  the  subject,  in  its  bearing,  touches  Lord 
Byron's  character,  I shull  proceed  a little  further  into  the  marrow  of 
s the  matter. 

The  inculcation  being  finished  for  that  evening,  Lord  Byron  said, 

. that  when  he  was  young  his  mother  brought  him  up  strictly;  and 
j that  he  had  access  to  a great  many  theological  works,  arid  remember- 
ed that  he  was  particularly  pleased  Barrow’s  writings,  and  that  he  al- 
so went  regularly  to  Church.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  an  infidel, 
w;ho  denied  the  Scriptures  and  wished  to  remain  in  unbelief;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  desirous  to  believe,  as  he  experienced  no  happiness 
iu  having  his  religion  so  unsteady  and  so  unfixed.  But  he  could  not, 

I be  added,  understand  the  Scriptures.  “ Those  people  who  conscien- 
tiously believe,  I always  have  respected,  and  always  disposed  to  trust 
in  them  more  than  others.”  A desultory  conversation  then  ensued, 
j respecting  the  language  and  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ; in  the  course 
of  which  his  Lordship  remarked,  that  Scott  in  his  commentary  on  the 
: Bible,  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  devil  who  tempted  Eve,  nor  does 
the  Bible  say  a word  about  the  devil.  It  is  only  said  that  the  serpent 
i spoke,  and  that  it  was  the  subtlest  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.— Will 
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it  be  said  that  truth  and  reason  will  be  served  by  Dr.  Kennedy’s*  an- 
swer? 44  As  beasts  have  not  the  faculty  ofspeech.  the  just  inference 
is,  that  the  beast  was  only  an  instrument  made  use  of  by  some  invisi- 
ble and  superior  being1.  The  Scriptures  accordingly  tell  us.  that  the 
devil  is  the  father  of  lies — the  lie  made  by  the  serpent  to  Eve  being 
the  first  we  ha^e  on  record  ; they  call  him  also  a murderer  from  the 
beginning,  as  he  was  the  cause  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  I 
pronounced  against  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  ; and  still  farther  to 
remove  all  doubt,  and  to  identify  him  as  the  agent  who  used  the  ser-  i 
pent  as  an  instrument,  he  is  called  the  serpent — the  devil.” 

Lord  Byron  inquired  what  the  doctor  thought  of  the  theory  of  War-  i 
burton,  that  the  Jews  had  no  distinct  ideas  of  a future  state?  The  i 
doctor  acknowledged  that  he  had  often  seen,  but  had  never  read  the  j 
Divine  Legation.  And  yet,  he  added,  had  Warburton  read  his  Bible  j 
with  more  simplicity  and  attention,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a more  j 
solid  and  honorable  fame. 

Iiis  Lordship  then  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  had  j 
met  with  was  the  existence  of  so  much  pure  and  unmixed  evil  in  the  j 
world,  and  which  he  could  not  reconcile  to  the  idea  of  a benevolent  j 
Creator.  The  Doctor  sot  aside  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil';  j 
but  granted  the  extensive  existence  of  evil  in  the  universe;  to  remedy  I 
which,  he  said,  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed ; and,  after  some  of  the  i 
customary  commonplaces,  he  ascribed  much  of  the  existing  evil  to  the  i 
slackness  of  Christians  in  spreading  the  Gospel. 

44  Is  there  not,”  said  his  Lordship,  44  some  part  of  the  New  Testa-  I 
ment  were  it  appears  that  the  disciples  were  struck  with  the  state  of 
physical  evil,  and  made  enquiries  into  the  cause  ?” — 44  There  are  two  j 
passages,”  was  the  reply.  The  disciples  inquired,  when  they  saw  a j 
man  who  had  been  born  blind,  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  own  or  to  I 
his  parent’s  sin  ? — and,  after  quoting  the  other  instance,  he  concludes,  ! 
that  moral  and  physical  evil  in  individuals  are  not  always  a judg-  j 
ment  or  punishment,  but  are  intended  to  answer  certain  ends  in  the  i 
government  of  the  world. 

44  Isthere  not,”  said  his  Lordship  a prophecy  in  the  New  Testament  i 
which  it  is  alleged  has  not  been  fulfilled,  although  it  was  declared  that 
the  end  of  the  world  would  come  before  the  generation  then  existing 
should  pass  away  ?” — 44  The  prediction,”  said  Dr.  Kennedy,  44  related  ! 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  certainly  took  place  within  the 
time  assigned;  though  some  of  the  expressions  descriptive  of  the  signs 
cf  that  remarkable  event  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  appear  to  apply  to 
Christ’s  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  end  of  lime.” 

His  Lordship  then  asked,  if  the  doctor  thought  that  there  had  been  I 
fewer  wars  and  persecutions,  and  less  slaughter  and  misery,  in  thej 
world,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  than  before  ? The  doctor  ! 
answered  this  by  observing,  that  since  Christianity  inculcates  that 
peace  and  good-will  to  all  men,  we  must  also  separate  that  pure  reli- 
gion from  the  abuses  of  which  its  professors  are  guilty. 

Two  other  opinions  were  expressed  by  his  Lordship  in  the  conver- 
sation. The  doctor,  in  speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  had  allu- 
ded to  the  similitude  ofthe  potter  and  his  clay;  for  his  Lordship  said, 


*The  doctor  evidently  makes  a mistake  in  confounding  Sir  William  Hamilton 
with  Sir  William  Drummond. 
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if  he  were  broken  in  pieces,  he  would  say  to  the  pottor,  “ Why  do 
you  treat  me  thus?”  The  other  was  an  absurdity.  It  was— it*  the 
whole  world  were  going  to  hell,  he  would  prefer  going  with  them  than 
go  alone  to  heaven. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  council  of  Cephalonia,  if  one  may 
venture  the  allusion.  It  is  manifest,  without  saying  much  for  Lord 
Byron’s  ingenuity,  that  he  was  fully  a match  for  the  doctor,  and  that 
lie  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 

In  the  next  conversation  Lord  Byron  repeated,  “ I have  no  wish  to 
reject  Christianity  without  investigation;  on  the  contrary,  I am  very 
desirous  of  believing.  But  I do  not  see  very  much  the  need  of  a Sa- 
viour, nor  the  utility  of  prayer.  Devotion  is  the  affection  of  the  heart 
and  this  I feel.  When  I view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I bow  to  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven  ; and  when  I feel  the  enjoyments  of  life,  I feel  grate- 
ful to  God  for  having  bestowed  them  upon  me.”  Upon  this  some  dis- 
cussion arose,  turning  chiefly  on  the  passage  in  the  third  chapter  of 
John,  “Unless  a man  is  converted,  he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  which  naturally  led  to  an  explanatory  interlocutor,  concer- 
ning new  birth,  regeneration,  &c. ; and  thence  diverged  into  the  topics 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  former  conversation. 

Among  other  things,  Lord  Byron  inquired,  if  the  doctor  really 
thought  that  the  devil  appeared  before  God.  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Job,  or  is  it  only  an  allegorical  or  poeticnljmode  ofspeaking  ?” 
— The  repiy  was,  “I  believe  it  in  the  strict  and  literal  meaning.” 

“If  it  be  received  in  a literal  sense,”  said  his  Lordship,  “it gives  me 
a much  higher  idea  of  the  majesty,  power,  and  wisdom  of  God,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  devils  themselves  are  at  his  nod,  and  arc  subject  to  his 
control,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  elements  of  nature  follow  the  res- 
pective laws  which  his  will  has  assigned  them.” 

This  notion  was  characteristic,  and  the  poetical  feeling  in  which  it 
originated,  when  the  doctor  attempted  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
3Ianicheans,  was  still  more  distinctly  developed;  for  his  Lordship  a- 
gain  expressed  how  much  the  belief  of  the  real  appearance  of  Satan, 
to  hear  and  obey  the  commands  of  God,  added  to  his  views  of  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Creator. 

This  second  conv  ersation  was  more  desultory  than  the  first ; reli- 
gion was  brought  in  only  incidentally,  until  his  Lordship  said,  “ I do 
not  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; I want  only  sufficient  proofs 
of  it,  to  take  up  the  profession  in  earnest;  and  I do  not  believe  myself 
to  be  so  bad  a Christian  as  many  of  them  who  preach  against  me  with 
the  greatest  fury — many  of  whom  I have  never  seen  or  injured.” 

‘ You  have  only  to  examine  the  causes  which  prevent  you”  (from 
being  a true  believer,)  said  the  doctor,  “and  yon  will  find  they  are 
futile,  and  only  tend  to  withhold  you  from  the  enjoyment  of  real  happi- 
ness : which  at  present  it  is  impossible  you  can  find.” 

“ What  then,  you  think  me  in  a very  had  way  ?” 

“ I certainly  think  you  are,  was  the  reply  ; “ and  this  1 say,  noton  my 
own  authority,  but  on  that  of  the  Scriptures. — Your  Lordship  must  be 
converted,  and  must  be  reformed,  before  any  thing  can  be  said  of  you, 
except  that  you  are  bad,  and  in  a bad  way.” 

“ But,”  replied  his  Lordship,  “ I already  believe  in  predestination, 
which  I know  you  believe,  and  in  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  in 
general,  and  of  my  own  ip  particular ; thus  you  see  there  are  two  points 
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in  which  we  agree.  I shall  get  at  the  others  by-and-by.  You  cannot 
expect  me  to  become  a perfect  Christian  at  once.” 

And  farther  his  Lordship  subjoined  : 

“ Predestination  appears  to  me  just;  from  my  own  reflection  and  ex- 
perience, I am  influenced  in  a way  which  is  incomprehensible,  and  am 
led  to  do  thing’s  which  I never  intended  ; and  if  there  is,  as  we  all  ad- 
mit, a Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  ; and  if,  as  you  say,  he  has  the 
actions  of  the  devils,  as  well  as  of  his  own  angels,  complete  at  his  com- 
mand, then  those  influences,  or  those  arrangements  of  circumstances, 
which  lead  us  to  things  against  our  will,  or  with  ill-will,  must  be  also 
under  his  directions.  But  1 have  never  entered  into  the  depths  of  the 
subject ; 1 have  contented  myself  with  believing  that  there  is  a predes- 
tination of  events,  and  that  predestination  depends  on  the  will  of  God.” 
Dr.  Kennedy,  in  speaking  of  this  second  conversation,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  respectfulness  of  his  Lordship’s  attention.  “ There  was 
nothing  in  his  manner  which  approached  to  levity,  or  any  thing  that 
indicated  a wish  to  mock  at  religion ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
sible  dissembler  would  have  done  and  said  all  that  he  did,  with  such 
feelings  and  intentions.” 

^Subsequent  to  the  second  conversation,  Dr.  Kennedy  asked  a gentle- 
man who  was  intimate  with  Lord  Byron,  if  he  really  thought  his  Lord- 
ship serious  in  his  desire  to  hear  religion  explained.  “ Has  he  exhibit- 
ed any  contempt  or  ridicule  at  what  1 have  said?”  This  gentleman 
assured  him  that  he  had  never  heard  Byron  allude  to  the  subject  in  any 
way  which  could  induce  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  merely  amusing 
himself.  “But,  on  the  contrary,  be  always  names  you  with  respect. 
I do  not,  however,  think  you  have  made  much  impression  on  him  : ho 
is  just  the  same  fellow  as  before.  He  says,  be  does  not  know  what 
religion  you  are  of,  for  you  neither  adhere  to  creeds  or  councils.” 

It  ought  here  to  be  noticed,  as  showing  the  general  opinion  entertain- 
ed Of  his  Lordship  with  respect  to  these  polemical  conversations,  that 
the  wits  of  the  garrison  made  themselves  merry  with  what  was  going 
on.  Some  of  them  affected  to  believe,  or  did  so,  that  Lord  Byron’s 
wish  to  hear  Dr.  Kennedy  proceeded  from  a desire  to  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  Methodists,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  Don  Juan  become  one  for  a time,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
paint  their  conduct  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  third  conversation  took  place  soon  after  this  comment  had  been 
made  on  Lord  Byron’s  conduct.  The  doctor  enquired  if  his  Lordship 
had  read  any  of  the  religious  books  he  had  sent.  “ I have  look’d,”  re- 
plied Byron,  “ into  Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  but  I have  not  had  time  to 
read  it  far : I am  afraid  it  is  too  deep  for  me.” 

Although  there  'was  no  systematic  design,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron 
to  make  Dr.  Kennedy  subservient  to  any  scheme  of  ridicule ; yet  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  so  serious  as  the  doctor  so  meritoriously  desired. 

“ I have  begun,”  said  his  Lordship,  “ very  fairly  ; I have  given  some 
of  your  tracts  to  Fletcher  (his  valet)  who  is  a good  sort  of  man,  but 
still  wants,  like  myself  some  reformation  ; and  I hope  he  will  spread 
them  among  the  other  servants,  who  require  it  still  more.  Bruno,  the 
physician,  and  Gamba,  are  busy,  reading  some  of  the  Italian  tracts ; 
and  1 hope  it  will  have  a good  effect  on  them.  The  former  is  rather 
too  decided  against  it  at  present ; and  too  much  engaged  with  a spirit 
of  enthusiasm  for  his  own  profession,  to  attend  to  other  subjects  ; but 
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we  must  have  patience,  and  wo  shall  see  what  has  been  the  result. 
I do  not  fail  to  read,  from  time  time,  my  Bible,  though  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  as  I should,” 

“ Have  you  begun  to  pray  that  you  may  understand  it  ?” 

“ Not  yot.  I have  not  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  faith  yet ; but  it  may 
come  by-and-by.  You  are  in  two  great  a hurry.” 

His  Lordship  then  went  to  a side-table  on  which  a great  number  of 
books  were  ranged  ; and  taking  hold  of  an  octavo,  gave  it  to  the  doc- 
tor. It  was  “ Illustrations  of  the  Moral  Government  of  God  by  E. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  London.  “ The  author,”  said  he.  “ proves  that  the  pun- 
ishment is  not  eternal  ; It  will  have  a termination.” 

“ The  author,”  replied  the  doctor,  “ is  I suppose,  one  of  the  Socin- 
ians  ; who,  in  a short  time,  will  try  to  get  rid  of  every  doctrine  in  the 
Bible.  How  did  your  Lordship  get  hold  of  this  book?” 

“ They  sent  it  out  to  me  from  England  to  make  a convert  of  me,  I 
suppose.  The  arguments  are  strong,  drawn  from  the  Bible  itself ; 
and  by  showing  that  a time  will  come  when  every  intelligent  creature 
shall  be  supremely  happy,  and  eternally  so,  it  expunges  that  shocking' 
doctrine  that  sin  and  misery  will  forever  exist  under  the  government  of 
God,  whose  highest  attributes  is  love  and  goodness.  To  my  present 
apprehension,  it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing,  could  it  be  proved 
that,  alternately,  all  created  beings  were  to  be  happy.  This  would 
appear  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  nature  of  God.  I cannot  yield 
to  your  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of  punishment. — This  author’s 
doctrine  is  more  humane  ; and  I think  he  supports  it  very  strongly 
from  Scripture.” 

The  fourth  conversation  was  still  more  desultory,  being  carried  on 
at  table  amid  company  ; in  the  course  of  it  Lord  Byron,  however,  de- 
clared “ that  he  was  so  much  of  a believer  as  to  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  in  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  by  an 
attentive  consideration  and  comparison  of  passages.” 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  Lord  Byron,  in  the  course  of  these  con- 
versations, was  incapable  of  preserving  a consistent  seriousness.  The 
The  volatility  of  his  humour  was  constantly  leading  him  into  playful- 
ness, and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  making  a pun  or  saying  a 
quaint  thing.  “ Do  you  know,”  said  he  to  the  doctor,  “I  am  nearly 
reconciled  to  St.  Paul  ; for  he  says  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Greeks,  and  I am  exactly  of  the  same  opinion,  for  the 
character  of  both  is  equally  vile.” 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  conceded,  that  whatever  was  the  degree 
of  Lord  Byron’s  dubiety,  as  to  points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  gross  ignorance,  nor  described  as  animated  by  any 
hostile  feeling  against  religion. 

In  this  sketch  of  these  conversations,  I have  restricted  myself  chiefly 
to  those  points  which  related  to  his  Lordship’s  own  sentiments  and  be- 
lief. It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  concise  limits  of  this 
work  to  have  detailed  the  controversies.  A fair  summary  of  what  Byron 
did  not  believe  ; what  he  was  disposed  to  believe  but  had  not  satisfied 
himself  with  the  evidence,  and  what  he  did  believe,  seemed  to  be  the 
task  I ought  to  undertake.  The  result  confirmed  the  statement  of  his 
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Lordship’s  religious  commution,  given  in  the"  preliminary  remarks ; 
which,  I ought  to  mention,  were  written  before  I looked  into  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy’s book  ; and  the  statement  is  not  different  from  the  estimate  which 
the  conversations  warrant.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron’s  part  in  the  con- 
versations is  not  Very  characteristic;  but  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Kennedy 
is  a sufficient  assurance  that  they  are  substantially  correct.* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Voyage  to  Cephalania — Letter-— Count  Gamba’s  Address — Grateful  Feelings 
of  the  Turks— Endeavours  of  Lord  Byron  to  mitigate  the  Horrors  of  the 
War. 

Lord  Byron,  after  leaving  Argostoli,  on  the  29th  December,  1823, 
the  port  of  Cephalonia,  sailed  for  Zante,  where  he  took  on  board  a 
quantity  of  specie.  Although  the  distance  from  Zante  to  Missolonghi 
is  but  a few  hours’  sail,  the  voyage  was  yet  not  without  adventures. 
Missolonghi,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  was  then  blockaded  by  the 
Tupks,  and  some  address  was  necessary,  on  that  account,  to  effect  an 
entrance,  independent  of  the  difficulties,  at  all  times,  of  navigating  the 
canals  which  intersect  the  shallow  s.  In  the  following  letter  to  Colonel 
Stanhope,  his  Lordship  gives  an  account  of  what  took  place.  It  is 
very  characteristic;  I shall  therefore  quote  it. 

“ Scrofcr,  or  some  such  name,  on  board  a Cephaloniate 
Mislice , December  31,  1823. 

ci  My  dear  Stanhope,  ^ ’ 

“ We  are  just  arrived  here— that  is,  part  of  my  people  and  I,  with 
some  things,  &c.,  and  which  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  specify  in  a let- 
ter (which  has  a risk  of  being  intercepted,  perhaps;)  but  Gamba  and 
my  horse,  negro,  steward,  and  the  press,  and  all  the  committee  things, 
also  some  eight  thousand  dollars  of  mine  (but  never  mind,  we  have 
more  loft — do  you  understand  ? ) are  taken  by  the  Turkish  frigates  ; and 
my  party  and  myself,  in  another  boat,  have  had  a narrow  escape  last 
night  (being  close  under  their  stern,  and  hailed,  but  we  wTould  not  an- 
swer, and  boro  away)  as  well  as  this  morning.  Here  we  are,  with 
sun  and  charming  weather,  within  a pretty  little  port  enough  ; but 
whether  our  Turkish  friends  may  not  send  in  their  boats,  and  take  us 
out  (for  we  have  no  arms,  except  two  carbines  and  some  pistols,  and, 
"I  suspect,  not  more  than  four  fighting  people  on  board,)  is  another 
question  ; especially  if  we  remain  long  here,  since  we  are  blocked  out 
of  Missolonghi  by  the  entrance.  You  had  better  send  my  friend  George 
Drak«,  and  a body  of  Suliotes,  to  escort  us  by  land  or  by  the  canals, 


^Connected  with  this  subject  there  is  a letter  in  the  appendix,  from  Fletcher  to  the 
doctor,  concerning  his  master’s  religious  opinions,  well  worthy  of  preservation  on  its 
own  account,  as  affording  a tolerably  fair  specimen  of  what  persons  in  his  condition 
of  life  think  of  religion.  I fear  poor  Dr.  Kennedy  must  have  thought  of  the  proverb 
u like  master  like  man.” 
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with  all  convenient  speed.  Gamba  and  our  Bombard  are  taken  into 
Patras,  and  we  must  take  a turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them  out  But 
where  the  devil  is  the  fleet  gone  ? the  Greek,  I mean — leaving  us  to  get 
in  without  the  least  intimation  to  lake  heed  that  the  Moslems  were  out 
again.  Make  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and  say  that  1 am  hero  at 
his  disposal.  I am  uneasy  at  being  here.  We  are  very  well 

“ Yours,  &c, 

N.  B. 

“ P.  S.  The  Bombard  was  twelve  miles  out  when  taken ; at  least,  st> 
it  appeared  to  us  (if  taken,  she  actually  be,  for  it  is  not  certain),  and 
we  had  to  escape  from  another  vessel  that  stood  right  between  U3  and 

the  port. 

Colonel  Stanhope  on  receiving  this  despatch,  which  was  carried  to 
him  by  two  of  Lord  Byron’s  servants,  sent  two  armed  boats,  and  a com- 
pany of  Suliotes,  to  escort  his  Lordship  to  Missolonghi,  where  he  arri- 
ved on  the  5th  of  January,  and  was  received  with  military  honours, fand 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  popular  joy.  No  mark  of  res- 
pect which  the  Greeks  could  think  of  was  omitted.  The  ship  fired  a 
salute  as  he  passed.  Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  all  the  authorities,  with 
the  troops  and  the  population,  met  him  on  his  landing,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  amidjhe  shoute  of 
the  multitude  and  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

In  the  meantime,  Count  Gamba  and  his  companions  being  taken  be- 
fore Yusuff'Pashaw  at  Patras,  expected  to  share  the  fate  of  certain  un-i 
fortunate  prisoners  whom  that  stern  chief  had  sacrificed  the  prece- 
ding year  at  Prevesa ; and  their  fears  would  probably  have  been  reali- 
zed but  for  the  intrepid  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the  Count,  who, 
assuming  a haughty  style,  accused  the  Ottoman  captain  of  the  frigate 
fo:  a breach  of  neutrality,  in  detaining  a vessel  under  English  colours, 
and  concluded  by  telling  the  Bashaw  that  he  might  expect  the  ven- 
geance of  the  British  Government  in  thus  interrupting  a nobleman  who 
was  merely  on  his  travels,  and  bound  to  Calamata.  Perhaps,  howev- 
er, another  circumstance  had  quite  as  much  influence  with  the  Pasbaw 
as  this  bravery.  In  the  master  of  the  vessel  he  recognised  a person 
who  had  saved  his  life  in  the  Black  Sea  fifteen  years  before,  and  in  con- 
sequence not  only  consented  to  the  vessel’s  release,  but  treated  the 
whole  of  the  passengers  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  even  urged  them 
to  take  a day’s  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

* To  the  honour  of  the  Turks,  grateful  recollections  of  this  kind  are  not  rare  among 
them  : I experienced  a remarkable  example  of  this  myself.  Having  entered  Widin 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  in  the  winter  of  1810 — 11,  I was  closely 
questioned  as  to  the  motives  of  my  visit,  by  Hassan  Pashaw,  the  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Paswan  Oglou,  then  governour  of  the  fortress.  I explained  to  him,  frank- 
]y,  the  motives  of  my  visit,  but  he  required  that  I should  deliver  my  letters  and  papers 
to  be  examined.  This  I refused  to  do,  unless  he  had  a person  who  c*mld  read  En- 
glish, and  understand  it  when  spoken.  In  the  mean  time  my  Tartar,  the  better  to 
prove  our  innocence  of  all  sinister  purposes,  turned  out  the  contents  of  his  saddle- 
bags, and  behold,  among  several  letters  and  parcels  was  a packet  to  Prince  Italiaski, 
from  the  French  minister  at  Constantinople,  This  I of  course  instantly  ordered,  to 
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The  first  measures  which  his  Lordship  attempted  after  his  arrival, 
was  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  with  which  the  war  was  carried  on;  one  of 
the  objeets,  as  he  explained  to  my  friend  who  visited  him  at  Genoa, 
which  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  cause.  And  it  happened  that  the 
very  day  he  reached  the  town  was  signalized  by  his  rescuing  a Turk 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  Greek  sailors.  This  man  was 
clothed  by  his  Lordship’s  orders,  and  sent  over  to  Patras  ; and  soon  af- 
ter Count  Gamba’s  release,  hearing  that  four  other  Turks  were  prison- 
ers in  Missolonghi,  he  requested  that  they  might  be  placed  in  his  hands 
which  was  immediately  granted.  These  he  also  sent  to  Patras,  with 
the  letter,  of  which  a copy  is  in  the  Appendix,  addressed  to  Yusuff, 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  prisoners  thenceforward  taken  on  both 
sides  would  be  treated  with  humanity.  This  act  was  followed  by  anoth- 
er, equally  praiseworthy.  A Greek  cruiser  having  captured  a Turkish 
boat,  in  which  there  was  a number  of  passengers,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  they  were  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Lordship,  at  his 
particular  request.  Captain  Parry  has  given  a description  of  the  scene 
between  Lord  Byron,  and  that  multitude  of  mothers  and  children,  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted  here.  “ I was  summoned  to  attend  him, 
and  receive  his  orders  that  every  thing  should  be  done  which  might 
contribute  to  their  comfort.  He  was  seated  on  a cushion  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  the  women  and  children  were  standing  before  him  with 
their  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  him  ; and  on  his  right  hand  was  his  inter- 
preter, who  was  extracting  from  the  women  a narrative  of  their  suffer- 
ings. One  of  them,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  possessing 
great  vivacity,  and  whose  manners  and  dress,  though  she  was  then  dir- 
ty and  disfigured,  indicated  that  she  was  superior  in  rank  and  condition 
to  her  companions,  was  spokeswoman  for  the  whole.  I admired  the 
good  order  the  others  preserved,  never  interfering  with  the  explanation, 
or  interrupting  the  single  Speaker.  I also  admired  the  rapid  manner  in 

be  delivered  to  the  pashaw.  In  the  evening,  an  old  Turk  who  had  been  present  du- 
ring the  proceedings,  and  at  the  subsequent,  consultations  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  me,  called  and  advised  me  to  leave  the  town  ; telling  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
when  he  was  a boy  he  had  been  taken  prsioner  by  the  Hungarians  at  Belgrade,  and 
had  been  so  kindly  treated,  that  after  being  sent  home  he  had  never  ceased  to  long  for 
an  Opportunity  of  repaying  that  kindness  to  some  other  Frank,  and  that  he  thought 
my  case  afforded  an  opportunity  He  concluded  by  offering  me  the  use  of  twenty 
thousand  piasters,  about  a thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  take  me  across  the  continent 
to  England.  I was  then  on  my  way  to  Orsova,  to  meet  a gentleman  from  Vienna, 
but  being  informed  that  he  would  not  be  there,  I resolved  to  return  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  accordingly  accepted  from  the  Turk  so  much  money  as  would  servo  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  giving  him  an  order  for  repayment  on  an  agent  whose  name 
he  had  never  heard  of,  nor  any  one  probably  in  the  town.  The  whole  adventure  was 
curious,  and  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  affording  a favorable  view  of  Ottoman  mag- 
nanimity. 

The  pashaw  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  I had  acted  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  despatches,  that  he  sent  me  notice  in  the  morning  that  horses  and  a guard 
were  at  my  eopirnand  so  long  as  he  chose  to  remain  in  the  fortress,  and  that  he  had 
forwarded  the  packet  unbroken  to  the  Russsian  commander ; he  even  permitted  me, 
in  tho  course  of  the  afternoon,  to  visit  the  Russian  encampment  on  the  other  side  of 
Danube,  which  I accordingly  did,  and  returned  across  the  river  in  the  evening. 
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which  Ihfc  interpreter  explained  every  thing  they  said,  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  appear  that  there  was  but  one  speaker.  After  a short  time  it 
was  evident  that  what  Lord  Byron  was  hearing  affected  his  feelings  ; 
his  countenance  changed,  his  colour  went  and  came,  and  I thought  he 
was  ready  to  weep.  But  he  had  on  all  occasions,  a ready  and  peculiar 
knack  in  turning  conversation  from  any  disagreeable  or  unpleasant 
subject ; and  he  had  recourse  to  this  expedient,  lie  rose  up  suddenly, 
and,  turning  round  on  his  kneel  as  he  was  wont,  he  said  something  to 
his  intepretcr,  who  immediately  repeated  it  to  the  wome».  All  eyes 
were  immediately  fixed  on  me  ; and  one  of  the  party  a young  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  spoke  very  warmly.  Lord  Byron  seemed  satisfied,  and  said 
they  might  retire.  The  women  all  slipped  off  their  shoes  in  an  instant, 
and,  going  up  to  his  Lordship,  each  in  succession,  accompanied  by 
their  children,  kissed  his  hand,  fervently,  invoked,  in  the  Turkish  man- 
ner, a blessing,  both  on  his  hand  and  heart,  and  then  quitted  the  room. 
This  was  too  much  for  Lord  Byron,  and  he  turned  his  face  aw  ay  to 
conceal  hist  emotion.” 

A vessel  was  then  hired,  and  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four,  were  sent  to  Prevesa,  provided  with  every  requisite  for  their 
comfort  during  the  passage.  These  instances  of  humanity  excited  a 
sympathy  among  the  Turks.  The  governor  of  prevesa  thanked  his 
Lordship,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  take  care  that  equal  attention 
should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  Greeks,  who  might  fall  into  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Proceedings  at  Missolonghi — Byron’s  Suliote  Brigade — Their  Insub- 
ordination— Difference  with  Colonel  Stanhope — Imbecility  of  the 
Plans  for  the  Independence  of  Grcscc. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi  was  not  only  hailed  as  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Greece,  but  as  the  beginning  of  a new  cycle 
in  his  own  extraordinary  life.  His  natural  indolence  disappeared  ; the 
Sardanapalian  sloth  was  thrown  off,  and  he  took  a station  in  the  van  of 
her  efforts  that  bespoke  heroic  achievement. 

After  paying  the  fleet,  which  indeed  had  only  come  out  in  the  expec- 
tation of  receiving  the  arrears  from  the  loan  he  had  promised  to  Ma- 
vrocordato,  he  resolved  to  form  a brigade  of  Suliotes.  Five  hundred 
of  the  remains  of  Marco  Botzari’s  gallant  followers  were  according- 
ly taken  into  his  pay.  “ He  burns  with  military  ardour  and  chivalry,” 
says  Colonel  Stanhops,  “and  will  proceed  with  the  expedition  to  Le- 
panto.”  Bnt  the  expepition  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  cauaes 
which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 

The  Suliotes,  conceiving  that  in  his  Lordship  they  had  found  a pat- 
ron, w hose  wealth  and  generosity  were  equally  boundless,  refused  t© 
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quit  Missolonghi  till  their  arrears  were  paid.  Savage  in  the  field,  and 
untameablein  the  city,  they  became  insubordinate  and  mercenary  ; nor 
was  their  conduct  without  excuse.  They  had  long  defended  the  town 
with  untired  bravery;  their  families  had  been  driven  into  it  in  the  most 
destitute  condition ; and  all  the  hopes  that  had  led  them  to  take  arms 
were  still  distant  and  prospective.  Besides,  Mavrocordato,  unlike  the 
other  Grecian  captains,  having  no  troops  of  his  own,  affected  to  regard 
these  mercenaries  as  allies,  and  was  indulgent  to  his  excesses.  The 
town  was  ovorawed  by  their  turbulence ; conflicts  took  place  in  the 
street;  riot  and  controversy  every  where  prevailed,  and  blood  was  shed. 

Lord  Byron’s  undisciplined  spirit  could  ill  brook  delay;  he  partook 
of  the  general  vehemence,  add  lost  the  power  of  discerning  the  compa- 
rative importance  both  of  measures  and  things.  He  was  out  of  his  ele- 
ment ^confusion  thickened  around  him ; his  irritability  grew  passion  ;* 
and  there  was  the  rush  and  haste,  the  oblivion  and  alarm  of  fatality  in 
all  he  undertook  and  suggested. 

One  day,  a party  of  German  adventures  reached  the  fortress  so 
demoralized  by  hardships,  that  few  of  them  were  fit  for  service.  It 
was  intended  to  form  a corps  of  artillery,  and  these  men  were  destined 
for  that  branch  of  the  service  ; but  their  condition  was  such,  that  Stan- 
hope doubted  the  practicability  of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect  at 
that  time.  He  had  promised  to  contribute  a hundred  pounds  to  their 
equipment.  Byron  attributed  the  Colonel’s  objections  to  reluctance  to 
pay  the  money  ; and  threatened  him  if  it  were  refused,  with  a punish- 
ment, new  in  Grecian  war — to  libel  him  in  the  Greek  Chronicle,  a news- 
paper which  Stanhope  had  recently  established. 

It  is,  however  not  easy  to  give  a correct  view  of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  that  epoch  in  Missolonghi.  All  parties  seem  to  have  been  deplora- 
bly incompetent  to  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed; — the  condition  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  their  exigencies  requir- 
ed only  physical  and  military  means.  They  talked  of  newspapers  and 
types,*  and  libels,  as  if  the.  moral  instruments  of  civil  exhortation  were 


* It  is  amusing  to  see  what  a piece  of  insane  work  was  made  about  the  printing 
press. 

“ The  press  will  be  at  work  next  Monday.  Its  first  production  will  be  a pros- 
pectus. On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1824  the  Greek  Chronicle  will  be  issued.  It 
will  be  printed  in  Greek  and  Italian  ; it  will  come  out  twice  a week.  Pray  en- 
deavor to  assist  its  circulation  in  England. (!)  I hope  to  establish  presses  in  other 
parts.”—  18th  Dec,  1823, 

“Your  agent  has  now  been  at  Missolonghi  one  week.  During  fhat  period  a free 
press  has  been  established.” — 20th  Dec.  1823, 

“ The  press  is  not  yet  in  motion  : I will  explain  to  you  the  cause  ' — 23d  Decern-, 
ber,  1823. 

“The  Greek  Chronicle  published,  containing  a passage  from  .lhamonthe  li- 
berty of  the  press.” — 2nd  January,  1824. 

“ The  English  Committee  has  sent  here  several  presses,  for  the  p irpose  of  spread- . 
ing  the  light  of  the  19th  century.” — 7th  January,  1824. 

“I  have  no  one  to  work  the  lithographic  press.” — 7 th  February,  1824. 

“Iam  going  to  take  the  three  presses  round  to  the  Morea.” — 11th  Februarv, 
1824. 

These  extracts  will  help  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  inordinate  attention 
which  was  paid  to  “the  press,”  as  an  engine  of  war  against  the  Turks  ; but  the 
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adequate  to  wrench  the  independence  of  Greece  from  the  bloody  grasp 
of  the  Ottoman,  No  wonder  that  Byron,  accustomed  to  the  manage- 
ment only  of  his  own  fancies  was  fluttered  amid  the  conflicts  of  such 
riot  and  controversy. 

His  situation  at  this  period  was  indeed  calculated  to  inspire  pity.— 
Had  he  survived,  it  might  instead  ofawakening  the  derision  of  history, 
have  supplied  to  himself  materials  for  another  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  I 
shall  select  one  instance  of  his  afflictions. 

The  captain  of  a British  gun-brig  came  to  Missolonghi  to  demand 
an  equivalent  for  an  Ionian  boat,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  Gulfof  Lepanto,  with  provisions  and  arms.  The  Greek 
fleet  at  that  time  blockading  the  port  consisting  of  five  brigs,  and  the 
Turks  had  fourteen  vessels  of  war  in  the  gulf.  The  captain  maintained 
that  the  British  government  recognised  no  blockade  which  was  not  ef- 
ficient., and  that  the  efficiency  depended  on  the  numerical  superiority  of 
cannon.  On  this  principle  he  demanded  restitution  of  the  property. 
Mavrocordato  offered  to  submit  the  case  to  the  decision  of  the  British 
government,  but  the  captain  would  only  give  him  four  hours  to  con- 
sider. The  indemnification  was  granted, 

Lord  Byron  conducted  the  business  in  behalf  of  the  captain.  In  the 
evening,  conversing  with  Stanhope  on  the  sabject,  the  colonel  said  the 
affair  was  conducted  in  a bullying  manner.  His  Lordship  started  into 
a passion  and  contended  that  law,  justice,  and  equity  had  nothing  to 
do  with  politics. 

“That  may  be,"  replied  Stanhope,  “but  I will  never  lend  myself  to 
injustice.’-' 

His  Lordship  then  began  to  attack  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  colonel 
complained  of  such  illiberality,  as  to  make  personal  attacks  on  that 
gentleman  before  a friend  who  held  him  in  high  estimation. 

“I  only  attack  his  public  principles,”  replied  Byron,  “which  are 
mere  theories,  but  dangerous, — injurious  to  Spain,  and  calculated  to  do 
great  mischief  in  Greece.” 


following  extract  is  more  immediately  applicable  to  my  object  in  noticing  the  thing 
so  contemptuously  : 

“ Your  Lordship  stated  yesterday  evening,  that  you  had  said  to  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato, that  ‘ were  you  in  his  place,  you  would  have  placed  the  press  under  a censor 
and  that  he  replied,  ‘ No  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.” 
Now,  I wish  to  know  whether  your  Lordship  was  serious  when  you  made  the  obser- 
vation, or  whether  you  only  said  so  to  provoke  me.  If  your  Lordship  was  serious,  I 
shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  communicate  this  affair  to  the  Committee  in  England, 
in  order  to  show  them  how  difficult  a task  I have  to  fulfil,  in  promoting  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  if  your  Lordship  is  to  throw  the  weight  of  your  vast  talents  into  the 
opposite  scale  in  a question  of  such  vital  importance. 

“After  Lord  Byron  had  read  this  paper,  he  said  that  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of 
publicity  and  the  press ; but  he  feard  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  this  Society  in 
its  present  combustible  state.  I answered,  that  I thought  it  was  applicable  to  all 
countries,  and  essentially  here  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which 
at  present  prevailed.  Lord  Byron  feared  libels  and  licentiousness.  I said  that  the 
object  of  a free  press  was  to  check  public  licentiousness,  and  to  expose  libellers 
to  odium,”— 24th  January,  1824. 

These  extracts  are  made  from  the  Hon.  Colonel  Stanhope’s  Letters  on  the 
Greek  Revolution.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  being  impressed  with 
the  bcnevoleut  intentions  of  the  Colonel.  But,  O Cervantes ! truly  thou  didst 
lose  a hand  in  Lepantos  when  Byron  died  in  the  expedition  against  it. 
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Stanhope  vindicated  Bentham,  and  said,  “ He  possesses  a truly  Bri- 
tish heart;  but  your  Lordship,  after  professing-  liberal  principles  from 
boyhood,  have,  when  called  upon  to  act,  proved  yourself  a Turk.” 

“ What  proofs  have  you  of  this,?” 

“Your  conduct  in  endeavouring’ to  crush  the  press  by  declaiming 
against  it  to  Mavrocordato,  and  j/our  general  abuse  of  liberal  princi- 
ples.” 

“If  I had  held  up  my  finger,”  retorted  his  Lordship,  “I  could  have 
crushed  the  press.” 

“ With  all  this  power,”  said  Stanhope,  “ which  by  the  way  you  never 
possessed,  you  went  to  the  prince,  and  poisoned  his  ear.” 

Lord  Byron  then  disclaimed  against  the  liberals.  “ What  liberals  V’  * 
cried  Stanhope.  “Did  you  borrow  your  notions  of  freemen  from  the 
Italians  ?” 

“No:  from  the  Hunts,  Cartwrights,  and  such.” 

“And  yet  your  Lordship  presented  Cartwright’s  Reform  Bill,  and 
aided  Hunt  by  praising  his  poetry  and  giving  him  the  sale  of  your 
works.” 

“You  are  worse  than  Wilson,”  exclaimed  Byron,  “and  should  quit 
the  army.” 

“ I am  a mere  soldier,”  replied  Stanhope,  “ but  never  will  I aban- 
don my  principles.  Our  principles  are  diametrically  opposite,  so  let  us 
drop  the  subject.  If  Lord  Byron  acts  up  to  his  professions,  he  will 
be  the  greatest,  if  not  the  meanest,  of  mankind.” 

“ My  character,”  said  his  Lordship,  “ I hope,  does  not  depend  on 
your  assertions.” 

“ No : your  genius  has  immortalized  you.  The  worst  will  not  de- 
prive you  of  fame.” 

Lord  Byron  then  rejoined,  “Well;  you  shall  see;  judge  of  me  by 
my  acts.”  And,  bidding  the  colonel  good  night,  who  took  up  the  light 
to  conduct  him  to  the  passage,  he  added,  “ What!  hold  up  a light  to  a 
Turk!” 

Such  were  the  Franklins,  the  Washingtons,  and  the  Hamiltons  who 
undertook  the  regeneration  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

Lord  Byron  appointed  to  the  command  of  three  thoasand  men  to  be- 
siege Lcpanto — The  siege  abandoned  for  a Blockade — Advanced 
Guard  ordered  to  proceed — Lord  Byron’s  first  Illness — A Riot — 
He  is  urged  to  leave  Greece — -The  Expedition  against  Lepanlo 
abandoned — Byron  dejected — A wild  diplomatic  Scheme. 

Three  days  after  the  conversation  related  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
Bjronwas  officially  placed  in  the  command  of  aboutthree  thousand 
men,  destined  for  the  attack  on  Lepanto;  but  the  Suliotes  remained  re- 
fractory, and  refused  to  quit  their  quarters ; his  Lordship,  however, 
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employed  an  argument  which  proved  effectual.  He  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  obey  his  commands,  he  would  discharge  them  from  his 
service. 

But  the  impediments  were  not  to  be  surmounted  ; in  less  thau  a week 
it  was  formally  reported  to  Byron  that  JMissolonghi  could  not  furnish 
the  means  of  undertaking  the  siege  of  Lepanto,  upon  which  his  Lord- 
ship  proposed  that  Lepanto  should  be  only  blockaded  by  two  thousand 
men.  Before  any  actual  step  was,  however,  taken,  two  spies  came  in 
with  a report  that  the  Albanians  in  garrison  at  Lepanto  had 
seized  the  citadel,  and  were  determined  to  surrender  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship.  Still  the  expedition  lingered  ; at  last,  on  the  J 4th  of  February, 
six  weeks  afte  r Byron  came  to  Missolonghi,it  was  determined  that  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  3 hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Count  Gam- 
ha,  should  march  for  Lepanto,  and  that  Lord  Byron,  with  the  main  bo- 
dy, should  follow.  The  Suilotes,  were,  however,  still  exhorbitant,  cal- 
ling for  fresh  contributions  for  themselves  and  their  families. — 
His  troubles  were  increasing,  and  every  new  rush  of  the  angry 
tide  rose  nearer  and  nearer  his  heart ; still  his  fortitude  enabled  him 
to  preserve  an  outward  show  of  equanimity.  But,  on  the  very  day  af- 
ter the  determination  had  been  adopted,  to  send  forward  the  advanced 
guard,  his  constitution  gave  way. 

He  was  sitting  in  Colonel  Stanhope’s  room,  talking  jestingly,  ac- 
cordingly to  his  wonted  manner,  with  Captain  Parry,  when  his  eyes  and 
forehead  occasionally  discovered  that  he  was  agitated  by  strong  feel- 
ings. On  a sudden  he  complained  of  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs  ; he 
rose,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  walk,  called  for  assistance  ; he  then 
fell  into  a violent  nervous  convulsion,  and  was  placed  upon  a bed  : 
while  the  fit  lasted,  his  face  was  hideously  distorted  ; but  in  the  course 
of  a few  minutes  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  he  began  to  recover  his 
senses  : his  speech  returned,  and  he  soon  rose  apparently  well.  Du- 
ring the  struggle  his  strength  was  preternaturally  augmented,  and  when 
it  was  over,  he  behaved  with  his  usual  firmness.  “ I conceive,”  says 
Colonel  Stanhope,  “ that  this  fit  was  occasioned  by  over-excitement. 
The  mind  of  Byron  is  like  a volcano  ; it  is  full  of  fire,  wrath,  and  com- 
bustibles, and  when  this  matter  comes  to  be  strongly  agitated,  the 
explosion  is  dreadful  With  respect  to  the  causes  which  produced  this 
excess  of  feeling,  they  are  beyond  my  reach,  except  one  great  cause, 
the  provoking  conduct  of  the  Suliotes.” 

A few  days  after  this  distressing  incident,  a new  occurrence  arose, 
which  materially  disturoed  the  tranquility  of  Byron.  A Suliote,  ac- 
companied by  the  son,  a little  boy,  of  Marco  Botzaris,  with  another 
man,  walked  into  the  Seraglio,  a kind  of  citadel,  which  had  been  used 
as  a barrack  for  the  Suliotes,  and  out  of  which  they  had  been  ejected 
with  difficulty,  when  it  was  required  for  the  reception  of  stores  and  tho 
establishment  of  a labaratory.  The  sentinel  ordered  them  back,  but  the 
Suliote  advanced.  The  Sergeant  of  the  gurd,  a German,  pushed  him 
hack.  The  Suilote  struck  the  sergeant ; they  closed  and  struggled. 
The  Suliote  drew  his  pistol ; the  German  wrenched  it  from  him,  and 
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emptied  the  pan.  At  this  moment  a Swedish  adventurer,  Captain  Sass, 
seeing  the  quarrel,  ordered  the  Suilote  to  be  taken  to  the  guard-room. 
The  Suilote  would  have  departed,  but  the  German  still  held  him.  The 
Swede  drew  his  sabre  ; the  Suliote  his  other  pistol.  The  Swede  struck 
him  with  the  flat  ofhis  sword  ; the  Suliote  unsheathed  hisathagan,  and 
nearly  cut  off*  the  left  arm  of  his  antagonist,  and  then  shot  him  through 
the  head.  The  other  Suliotes  would  not  deliver  up  their  comrade,  for 
he  was  celebrated  among  them  for  distinguished  bravery.  The  work- 
men in  the  labratory  refused  to  work  : they  required  to  be  sent  home 
to  England,  declaring,  they  had  come  out  to  labour  peaceably,  and  not 
to  be  exposed  to  assassination.  These  untoward  circumstances  deeply 
vexed  Byron,  and  there  was  no  mind  of  sufficient  energy  in  him  to  con- 
trol the  increasing  disorders.  But,  though  convinced,  as  indeed  he  had 
been  persuaded  from  the  beginning  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  could  not 
render  any  assistance  to  the  cause  beyond  mitigating  the  ferocious 
spirit  in  which  the  war  was  conducted,  his  pride  and  honour  would  not 
alloty  him  to  quit  Greece. 

In  a letter  written  soon  after  his  first  attack,  he  says,  “lama  good 
deal  better,  though  of  course.  The  leachess  took  too  much  blood  from 
my  temples  the  day  after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  stopping  it  ; 
but  I have  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  boats  or  on  horseback.  To-day  I 
have  taken  a warm  bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  can  well  be,  without 
any  liquid  but  water,  and  without  any  animal  food  ;”  then  adverting  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  Suliotes,  he  adds,  “ but  I still  hope  better  things, 
and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as  long  as  my  health  and  circumstances 
will  permit  me  to  be  supposed  useful.”  Subsequently,  when  pressed 
to  leave  the  marshy  and  deleterious  air  of  Missolonghi,  he  replied,  still 
more  forcibly,  44  I cannot  quit  Greece  while  there  is  a chance  of  my  be- 
ing of  (even  supposed)  utility.  There  is  a stake  worth  millions  such  as 
I am,  and  while  I can  stand  at  all  I must  stand  by  the  cause.  While  I 
say  this,  I am  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  dissensions,  and  defects  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  ; bnt  allowance  must  be  made  for  them  by  ail 
reasonable  people.” 

After  this  attack  of  epilepsy  Lord  Byron  became  disinclined  to  pur- 
sue his  scheme  against  Lepanto.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  his 
circumstance  it  was  impracticable  ; for  although  the  Suloites  repented 
of  their  insubordination,  they  yet  had  an  objection  to  the  service,  and 
said  44  they  would  not  fight  against  stone  walls.”  All  thought  that  the 
expedition  was  in  consequence  abandoned,  and  the  destinies  of  poor 
Byren  were  hastening  to  their  consummation.  He  began  to  complain  ! 

In  speaking  to  Parry  one  day  of  the  Greek  Committee  in  London, 
he  said,  “I  have  been  grossly  iil-treated  by  the  Committee.  In  Italy 
Mr.  Blaquiere,  their  agent,  informed  me  that  every  requisite  supply 
would  be  forwarded  with  all  despatch.  I was  disposed  to  coine  to 
Greece,  but  I hastened  my  departure  in  consequence  of  earnest  solici- 
tations. No  time  was  to  be  lost,  I was  told,  and  Mr.  Blaquiere,  instead 
of  waiting  on  me  at  his  return  from  Greece,  left  a paltry  note,  which 
gave  me  no  information  whatever.  If  ever  I meet  with  him,  I shall 
not  fail  to  mention  my  surprise  at  his  conduct;  but  it  has  been  all  of  a 
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piece.  1 wish  the  acting  Committee  had  had  some  of  the  trouble  which 
has  fallen  on  me  since  my  arrival  here : they  would  have  been  more 
prompt  in  their  proceedings,  and  would  have  known  better  what  the 
country  stood  in  need  of.  They  would  not  have  delayed  the  supplies 
a day,  nor  have  they  sent  out  German  officers,  poor  fellows,  to'starveat 
Missolonghi,  but  for  my  assistance.  1 am  a plain  man,  and  cannot 
comprehend  the  use  of  printing-presses  to  a people  who  do  not  read. 
Here  the  Committee  have  sentsuppies  of  maps.  I suppose  that  1 may 
teach  the  young  mountaineers  geography.  Here  are  bugle-horns  with- 
out buglemen.  and  it  is  a chance  if  we  can  find  any  body  in  Greece  to 
blow  them.  Books  are  sent  to  people  who  want  guns;  they  ask  for 
swords,  and  the  Committee  give  them  the  lever  of  a printing-press.” 

“My  future  intentions,’’  continued  his  Lordship,  “ as  to  Greece,  may 
be  explained  in  a few  words.  I will  remain  here  until  she  is  secure 
against  the  Turks,  or  till  she  has  fallen  under  their  power.  All  my 
income  shall  he  spent  iu  her  service  ; but,  unless  driven  by  some  great 
necessity,  I will  not  touch  a farthing  of  the  sum  intended  for  my  sister’s 
children.  Whatever  I can  accomplish  with  my  income,  and  ray  per- 
sonal  exertions,  shall  he  cheerfully  done.  When  Greece  is  secure  a- 
gainst  external  enemies,  I will  leave  the  Greeks  to  settle  their  govern- 
ment ns  they  like.  One  service  more,  and  an  eminent  service  it  will 
he,  I think  I may  perform  for  them.  You,  Parry,  shall  have  a schoon- 
er built  for  me,  or  I will  buy  a vessel ; the  Greeks  shall  invest  me  with 
the  character  of  their  ambassador,  or  agent : I wjll  go  to  the  United 
States,  and  procure  that  free  and  enlightened  government  to  set  the 
example  of  recognising  the  federation  of  Greece  as  an  independent 
state.  This  done,  England  must  follow  the  example,  and  then  the 
fate  of  Greece  will  be  permanently  fixed,  and  she  will  enter  into  all 
her  rights  as  a member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope.” 

This  intention  will,  to  all  who  have  ever  looked  at  the  effects  of  for- 
tune on  individuals,  sufficiently  show  that  Byron’s  part  in  the  world  was 
nearly  done.  Had  he  lived,  and  recovered  health,  it  might  have  proved 
that  he  was  then  only  in  another  lunation  : his  first  was  when  he  pass- 
ed from  poesy  to  heroism.  But  as  it  was,  it  has  only  served  to  show 
that  his  mind  had  suffered  by  the  decadency  of  his  circumstances,  and 
how  much  the  idea  of  self-exaltation  weakly  entered  into  all  his  plans. 
The  business  was  secondary  to  the  style  in  which  it  should  be  perform- 
ed. Building  a vessel!  why  think  of  the  conveyance  at  at  all?  as  if 
the  means  of  going  to  America  were  so  scarce  that  there  might  bo 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  But  his  mind  was  passing  from  him.  The 
intention  was  unsound — a fantasy — a dream  of  bravery  in  old  age — 
begottsnof  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  cabinets  of  Christendom 
would  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  triumph  of  the  Greeks, 
or  even  of  any  very  long  procrastination  of  their  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  XL' VII. 

The  last  Illness  and  Death  of  Byron — Ills  last  Poem. 

Although  in  common  parlance  it  may  he  said,  that  after  the  attack 
of  epilepsy  Lord  Byron’s  general  health  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
essentially  impaired,  the  appearance  was  fallacious;  his  constitution 
had  received  a vital  shock,  and  the  exciting  causes,  vexation  and  con’ 
fusion,  continued  to  exasperate  his  irritation. 

On  the  first  of  March,  he  complained  of  frequent  vertigoes,  which 
made  him  feel  as  though  he  were  intoxicated ; but  no  effectual  means 
were  taken  to  r move  these  portentous  symptoms;  and  he  regularly 
enjoyed  his  daily  exercise,  sometimes  in  boats,  but  oftener  on  horse- 
back.  His  physician  thought  him  convalescent;  his  mind,  however, 
was  in  constant  excitement;  it  rested  not  even  during  sleep. 

On  the  9th  ol  April,  while  sailing,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  rain,  and 
got  very  wet;  on  his  return  home  he  changed  the  whole  of  his  dress  ; 
but  he  bad  been  too  long  in  bis  wet  clothes,  and  the  stamina  of  his  con- 
stitution being  shaken  could  not  withstand  the  effects.  In  little  more 
than  two  hours,  he  was  seized  with  rigors,  fever,  and  rheumatic  pains. 
During  the  nignt,  however,  be  slept  in  his  accustomed  manner,  hut  in 
the  morning  he  complained  of  pains  and  headache  ; still  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  in  the  afternoon  on  horseback— it  was  for 
the  last  time. 

On  returning  home,  he  observed  to  one  of  the  servants  that  the  sad- 
dle was  not  perfectly  dry,  from  having  been  so  wet  the  day  before,  and 
that  he  thought  it  had  made  him  worse.  He  soon  after  became  affected 
with  almost  constant  shivering;  sudorific  medicines  were  administered, 
and  blood-letting  proposed ; but,  though  he  took  the  drugs,  he  objected 
to  the  bleeding.  Another  physieian  was  in  consequence  called  in  to 
see  if  the  rheumatic  fever  could  be  removed  without  theioss  of  blood. 
This  doctor  approved  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  and  was  not  oppo- 
sed to  the  opinion  that  bleeding  was  necessary,  but  said  it  might  be 
deferred  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  11th  he  seemed  rather  better,  but  the  medicines  had  produced 
no  effect. 

On  the  12th  he  was  confined  te  bed  with  fever,  and  his  illness  appear- 
ed to  be  increasing;  he  was  very  low,  and  complained  of  not  having 
had  any  sleep  during  the  night;  but  ihe  medical  gentlemen  saw  no 
cause  for  alarm.  Dr.  Bruno,  his  own  physician,  again  proposed  bleed- 
ing; the  stranger  still,  however,  thought  it  might  he  deferred,  and  By- 
ron himself  was  opposed  to  it.  “You  will  die,”  said  Dr.  Bruno,  “ if 
you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  bled.”  “ You  wish  to  get  the  reputa- 
tion of  curing  my  disease,”  replied  bis  Lordship,  “ that  is  why  you  tell 
me  it  is  so  serious;  but  I will  not  permit  you  to  bleed  me.” 

On  the  13th  he  sat  up  for  some  time,  after  a sleepless  night,  and  still 
complained  of  pain  in  the  bones  and  head. 
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Oa  the  14tn  he  also  left  his  bed.  The  fever  was  less,  hut  the  debili- 
ty greater,  and  the  pain  in  his  head  was  undiminished.  His  valet  became 
alarmed,  and,  doubtful  of  the  skill  of  (he  doctors  around  him,  entreat- 
ed permission  to  send  to  Rente  for  an  English  physician  of  greater  repu- 
tation. His  Lordship  desired  him  to  consult  the  others,  which  he  did, ^ 
and  they  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to  call  in  any  person,  as  they 
hoped  all  would  be  well  in  a few  days. 

His  Lordship  now  began  to  doubt  if  his  disease  was  understood,  and 
remarked  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  he  wa's  sure  the  doc- 
tors did  not  understand  it.  “Then,  my  Lord,”  said  Fletcher,  his  va- 
let, “have  other  advice.”  “They  tell  me,  rejoined  his  Lordship,  “ that 
it  is  only  a common  cold,  which  you  know  I have  had  a thousand 
times.” 

“ I am  sure  you  never  had  one  of  so  serious  a nature.” 

“ I think  I never  had.” 

Fletcher  then  went  again  to  the  physicians,  and  repeated  his  solicita- 
tions that  the  doctor  in  Za  rite  might  be  sent  for;  but  was  again  assured 
that  hrs  master  would  be  better  in  two  or  three  days. 

At  length,  the  doctor  who  had  too  easily  consented  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  bleeding,  seeing  the  prognostications  of  Dr.  Brumo  more 
and  more  confirmed,  urged  the  necessity  of  bleeding,  and  of  no  longer 
delay.  This  convinced  Byron,  who  was  himself  greatly  averse  to  the 
operation,  that  they  did  not  understand  his  case. 

On  the  15th  his  Lordship  felt  the  pains  abated,  insomuch  that  he  was 
able  to  transact  some  business. 

On  the  16th  he  wrote  a letter,  but  towards  the  evening  he  became 
worse,  and  a pound  of  blood  was  taken  from  him.  Still  the  disease  was 
making  progress,  but  doctor  Bruno  did  not  yet  seem  much  alarmed;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  were  more  blood  removed  his  recovery  was 
certain.  F'letcher  immediately  told  his  master,  urging  him  to  comply 
with  the  doctor’s  wishes.  “ I fear,”  said  his  Lordship,  “ they  know 
nothing  about  my  disorder,  but”  and  he  stretched  out  his  arm — “here, 
take  my  arm,  and  do  whatever  you  like.” 

On  the  17th  his  countenance  was  changed;  during  the  night  he  had 
become  weaker,  and  a slight  degree  of  delirium,  in  which  he  raved  of 
fighting,  had  come  on.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  was  bled  twice  ; in 
the  morning,  & at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  bleeding,  on  both  occasions, 
was  followed  by  fainting  fits.  On  this  day  he  said  to  Fetcher,  “I  can- 
not sleep,  and  you  well  know  that  I have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for 
more  than  a week.  I know  that  a man  can  only  be  a certain  time  with- 
out sleep,  and  then  he  must  go  mad,  without  any  one  being  able  to  save 
him ; and  1 would  ten  times  sooner  shoot  myself  than  be  mad,  for  I am 
not  afraid  of  dying — I am  more  fit  to  die  than  people  think.” 

On  the  18th  his  Lordship  first  began  to  dread  that  his  late  was  inevi- 
table. “I  fear,”  said  he  to  Fletcher,  “you  and  Tita  will  be  ill  by  sitting 
up  constantly,  night  and  day;”  and  he  appeared  much  dissatisfied  with 
Lis  medical  treatment.  Fletcher  again  entreated  permission  to  send 
for  Dr.  Thomas,  at  Zante  : “ Do  so,  but  be  quick,”  said  his  Lordship, 
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“ 1 am  sorry  I did  not  let  you  do  so  before,  as  I am  sure  they  have  mis- 
taken my  disease ; write  yourself,  for  I know  they  would  not  like  to  see 
other  doctors  here.” 

Not  a moment  was  lost  in  executing  the  order,  and  on  Fletcher  in- 
forming the  doctors  what  was  done,  they  said  it  was  right,  & they  now 
began  to  be  afraid  themselves^  “ Have  you  sent?”  said  his  Lordship, 
when  Fetcher  returned  to  him — “I  h ivc.  my  Lord.” 

“You  have  done  well,  for  I should  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.” 

From  that  time  his  Lordship  grew  every  hour  weaker  and  weaker  ; 
and  he  had  occasional  flights  of  delirium.  In  the  intervals  he  was, 
however,  quite  self-possessed,  and  said  to  Fletcher,  “I  now  begin  to 
think  I am  seriously  ill ; and  in  case  I should  be  taken  off  suddenly,  I 
wish  to  give  you  several  directions,  which  I hope  you  will  be  particular 
in  seeing  executed.”  Fletcher  in  reply  expressed  his  hope  that  he 
would  live  many  years,  and  execute  them  himself.  “No,  it  is  now’ 
nearly  over;  I must  tell  you  all  without  losing  a moment.” 

“Shall  I go,  my  Lord,  and  fetch  pen,  ink  and  paper?”  * 

“ Oh  my  God  ? no,  you  will  lose  too  much  time,  and  I have  it  not  to 
spare,  for  ray  time  is  now  short.  Now  pay  attention — you  will  be  pro- 
vided for.” 

“ I beseech,  you,  my  Lord,  to  proceed  with  things  of  more  conse- 
quence.” 

His  Lordship  then  added — 

“ Oh,  my  poor  dear  child  ! — my  dear  Ada  I — My  God ! could  I have 
but  seen  her — give  her  my  blessing— and  nly  dear  sister  Augus  ta,  and 
her  children — and  you  will  go  to  Lady  Byron  and  say — tell  *her  every 
thing — you  are  friends  with  her.” 

He  appeared  to  be  greatly  affected  at  this  moment.  His  voice  fail- 
ed, and  only  words  could  be  caught  at  intervals ; but  he  kept  muttering 
something  very  seriously  for  some  time,  and  after  raising  his  voice, 
said, 

“Fletcher,  now  if  you  do  not  execute  every  order  which  I have  gi  v- 
en  you,  I will  torment  you  hereafter,  if  possible,” 

This  little  speech  is  the  last  characteristic  expression  which  escaped 
from  the  dying  man.  He  knew  Fletcher’s  superstitious  tendency,  and 
it  cannot  he  questioned  that  the  threat  was  the  last  feeble  flash  of  his 
prankfulness.  The  faithful  valet  replied  in  consternation  that  he  had 
not  understood  one  word  of  what  his  Lordship  had  been  saying. 

“Oh!  my  God!”  was  the  reply,  “ for  it  is  now  too  late!  Can  it 
be  possible  that  you  have  not  understood  me  1” 

“ No,  my  Lord  ; hut  I pray  you  to  try  and  inform  me  once  more.” 

“ How  can  I ? it  is  too  late,  and  all  is  over.” 

“ Notour  will,  but  God’9  be  done,”  said  Fletcher,  and  his  Lordship 
made  another  effort,  saying, 

“Yes,  not  mine  be  done — but  I will  try” — and  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  speak,  but  could  only  repeat  two  or  three  words  at  a time  : 
such  as — “ My  wife  ! my  child — my  sister — you  know  all — you  must 
say  all — you  know  my  wishes”- The  rest  was  unintelligible. 
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A consultation  with  three  other  doctor.?,  in  addition  to  the  two  phy- 
sicians in  regular  attendance,  was  now  held  ; and  they  appeared  to 
think  the  disease  was  changing  from  inflammatory  diathesis  to  languid; 
and  ordered  stimulants  to  be  administered.  Dr.  Bruno  opposed  this 
with  the  greatest  warmth  ; and  pointed  out  that  the  symptoms  were 
those,  not  of  an  alteration  in  the  disease,  but  of  a fever  Hying  to  the 
brain,  which  was  violently  attacked  by  it;  and,  that  the  stimulants  they 
proposed  would  kill  more  speedily  than  the  disease  itself.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  copious  bleeding,  and  the  medicines  that  had  been 
taken  before,  he  might  still  be  saved.  The  other  physieians,  however, 
were  of  a different  opinion  ; and  then  Dr.  Bruno  declared  he  would 
risk  no  farther  responsibility.  Peruvian  hark  and  wine  were  then  ad- 
ministered. After  taking  these  stimulants,  his  Lordship  expressed  a 
wish  to  sleep.  His  last  words  were,  ••  I must  sleep  now  and  he  com- 
posed himself  accordingly,  but  never  awoke  again. 

For  four-and-twenty  hours  he  continued  in  a state  of  lethargy,  with 
the  rattles  occasionally  in  his  throat.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  morningof 
the  19th,  Fletcher,  wrho  was  watching  by  his  bed-side,  saw  him  open 
his  eyes  and  then  shut  them,  apparently  without  pain  or  moving  hand 
or  foot.  “ My  God  !”  exclaimed  the  faithful  valet,  “ I fear  his  Lord- 
ship  is  gone.”  The  doctors  felt  his  purse — it  was  so. 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  ho  sleeps  well. 

But  the  fittest  dirge  is  his  own  last  lay,  written  on  the  day  he  comple- 
ted his  thirty-sixth  year,  soon  alter  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  when 
his  hcpes  of  obtaining  distinction  in  the  Greek  cause  were,  perhaps, 
brightest ; and  yet  it  breathes  of  dejection  almost  to  boding. 

’Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move, 

Yet  though  I cannot  be  beloved 
Still  let  me  love. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone, 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone. 

The  fire  that  in  my  bosqm  preys 
Is  like  to  some  volcanic  isle, 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  tyaze — 

A funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fears,  the  jeaYpuscare, 

Th’  exalted  portion  of  the  pain. 

And  power  of  love  I cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  ’tis  not  here — it  is  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul ; nor  now 

Where  glory  seals  the  hero’s  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow. 
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The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  end  Greece  around  us  see  ; 

The  Spartan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!  not  Greece — she  is  awake — 

Awake  my  spirit ! think  through  whom 
My  life-blood  tastes  its  parent  lake, 

And  then  strike  home! 

I tread  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood  ! Unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Ofbeauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett’st  thy  youth,  why  live  1 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here,  up  to  the  field  and  give 
Away  thy  breath. 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A soldier’s  grave — for  thee  the  best, 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest. 

P 

CHAPTER  XL VIII. 


The  Funeral  Prfparations  and  final  Obsequies. 

The  death  of  Lord  Byron  was  felt  by  all  Greece  as  a national  mis- 
fortune. From  the  moment  it  was  known  that  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  life,  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  watched  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  and  sorrow.  On  Easter  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  he  expired, 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missolonghi  had  assembled  on  the 
spacious  plain  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  according  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, to  exchange  the  salutations  of  the  morning ; but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  remarked,  that  instead  of  the  wonted  congratulation,  “ Christ  is 
risen,”  they  inquired  first  “ How  is  Lord  Byron?” 

On  the  event  being  made  know,  the  Provisional  Government  assem- 
bled, and  a proclamation,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation,  was 
issued : 

“The  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  is  turned  into  one  of  sorrow  and 
mourning. 

“The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  at  eleven  o’clock  last 
night,  after  an  illness  often  days-  His  death  was  caused  by  an  in- 
flammatory fever.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  Lordship’s  illness  on  tha 
public  mind,  that  all  classes  had  forgotten  their  usual  recreations  of 
Easter,  even  before  the  afflicting  event  was  apprehended. 

“The  loss  of  this  illustrious  individual  is  undoubtedly  to  be  deplored  i 
by  all  Greece  ; but  it  must  be  more  especially  a subject  of  lamentation 
at  Missolonghi,,  where  his  generosity  has  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played, and  of  which  he  had  become  a citizen,  with  the  ulterior  deter- 
mination of  participating  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
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“Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  acts  of  his  Lordship, 
and  none  can  cease  to  hail  his  name  as  that  of  a real  benefactor. 

“Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment be  known,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  invest  me,  1 hereby  decree  : 

“ 1st.  To-morrow  morning’,  at  daylight,  thirty-seven  minute-guns 
shall  be  fired  from  the  grand  battery,  being  the  number  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  age  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

“2d.  All  the  public  offices,  even  to  the  tribunals,  are  to  remain  closed 
for  three  successive  days. 

“ 3d.  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which  provisions  or  medicines 
are  sold,  will  also  be  shut ; and  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  every  spe- 
cies of  public  amusement  and  other  demonstration  of  festivity  at 
Easter  may  be  suspended. 

“ 4th.  A general  mourning  will  be  observed  for  twenty-one  days. 

“ 5th.  Prayers  and  a funeral  service,  are  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches. 

“ A.  MAVROCORDATOS. 

“ George  Praidis, 

“ Secretary. 

“ Given  at  Missolonghi,  19th  day  of  April,  *1824.” 

The  funeral  oration  was  written  and  delivered  on  the  occasion,  by 
Spiridon  Tricoupi,  and  ordered  by  the  government  to  bo  published. 
No  token  of  respect  that  reverence  could  suggest,  or  custom  and  reli- 
gious sanction,  was  omitted  1 by  the  public  authorities,  nor  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

Lord  Byron  having  omitted  to  give  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his 
body,  some  difficulty  arose  about  fixing  the  place  of  interment.  But  af- 
ter being  embalmed  it  was  sent  on  the  3d  of  May,  to  Zaate,  where  it 
was  met  by  Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  a relation,  of  Lord  Byron^by  mar- 
riage— the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  by  Corfu. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Lord  Sidney  Osborne,  and  others,  that  the  inter- 
ment should  be  in  Zante  ; but  the  English  opposed  the  proposition,  in 
the  most  decided  manner.  It  was  then  suggested  that  it  should  be  con- 
veyed to  Athens,  and  deposited  in  the  tempi©  of  Thesus,  or  in  the  Par- 
thenon— Ulysses  Odyssesus,  the  Governor  of  Athens,  having  sent  an 
express  to  Missolonghi,  to  solicit  the  remains  for  that  city;  but, 
before  it  arrived,  they  were  already  in  Zante,  and  a vessel  engaged 
to  carry  them  to  London,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  bo  deposit- 
ed in  Westminister  Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  Florida  left  Zante  with  the  body,  which  Col- 
onel Stanhope  accompanied  ; and  on  the  29th  of  June  it  reached  the 
Downs.  After  the  ship  was  cleared  from  quarantine,  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
with  his  Lordship’s  solicitor,  received  it  from  Colonel  Stanhope,  and, 
by  their  directions  it  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Sir  E.  Knackbull, 
in  Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state  several  days. 

The  dignities  of  the  Abbey  and  of  St.  Paul’s  having,  as  it  was  said, 
refused  permission  to  deposit  the  remains  in  either  of  these  great  na- 
tional receptacles  of  the  illustrious  dead,  it  was  determined  that  they 
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should  be  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault  of  the  Byrons.  The  funeral,  in- 
stead of  being  public,  was  in  consequence  private,  and  attended  by  only 
a few  select  friends  to  Hucknoell,  a small  village  about  two  miles  from 
Newstead  Abbey, in  the  church  of  which  the  vault  is  situated  ; there  the 
Coffin  was  deposited,  in  conformity  to  a wish  early  expressed  by  the  Po- 
et, that  his  dust  might  be  mingled  with  his  mother’s.  Yet,  unmeet  and  j 
plain  as  the  solemnity  was  in  its  circumstances,  a remarkable  incident 
gave  it  interest  and  distinction  : as  it  passed  along  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, a sailor  was  observed  walking  uncovered  near  the  hearse,  and  on  i 
being  asked  wbat  he  was  doing  there,  replied  that  he  had  served  Lord  j 
Byron  in  the  Levant,  and  had  come  to  pay  his  last  respect  to  his  re- 
mains ; a simple  but  emphatic  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  that  regard  I 

which  his  Lordship  often  inspired,  and  which  with  more  steadiness  j 

might  always  have  commanded. 

The  coffin  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Lord  Byron,  of  Rochdale, 

Born  in  London,  January,  22,  1788. 

Died  at  MissOlongiii, 
in  Western  Greece, 

' April,  19,  1824. 

Beside  the  coffin  the  urn  is  placed,  the  inscription  on  which  is, 

JkYithin  this  urn  arc  deposited  the  heart , brains.,  c^c.  of  the  deceased  j, 
Lord  Byron. 


CHAPTER  XL-IX.  ' 

''  The  Character  of  Lord  Byron. 

My  endeavour,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  has  been  to  give  a general  | 
’view  of  the  intellectual  character  of  Lord  Byron.  It  did  not  accord 
with  the  plan  to  enter  minutely  in  the  details  of  his  private  life,  which  I 1 
suspect  was  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  any  other  person  of  his 
rank,  not  distinguished  for  particular  severity  of  maimers.  In  some.  I • 
respects  his  Lordship  was,  no  doubt  peculiar.  He  possessed  a vivaci-  | 
ty  of  sensibility,  not  common,  and  talents  of  a very  extraordinary  kind.  j 
He  was  also  distinguished  for  superior  personal  elegance,  particularly  | 
in  his  bust.  The  style  and  character  of  his  head  was  universally  admi-  j 
rod  m,  but  perhaps  the  beauty  of  his  physiognomy  has  been  more  highly  i 
spoken  of  than  it  really  merited.  Its  chief  grace  consisted,  when  he  j 
was  in  a gay  humour,  of  a liveliness  which  gave  a joyous  meaning  to  | 
every  articulation  of  the  muscles  and  features  : when  he  was  less  agree-  | 
ably  disposed,  the  expression  was  morose  to  a very  repulsive  degree. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  describe  his  personal  character  here.  I 
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have  already  said  enough  incidentally,  to  explain  my  full  opinion  of  it. 
In  the  mass,  I do  not  think  it  was  calculated  to  attract  much  permanent 
affection  or  esteem.  In  tho  detail  it  was  tho  reverse  : few  men  posses- 
sed more  companionable  qualities  than  Lord  Byron  did  occasionally; 
and  seen  at  intervals  in  those  felicitious  moments,  I imagine  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  said,  that  a more  interesting  companion  had 
been  previously  met  with.  But  he  was  not  always  in  that  fascinating 
state  of  pleasantry  : he  was  often  otherwise;  and  no  two  individuals 
could  be  more  distinct  from  each  other  than  Byron  in  his  gayety  and 
in  his  misanthropy.  This  antithesis  was  the  cause  of  that  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  concerning  him,  which  has  so  much  divided  his  friends 
and  adversaries.  Of  his  character  as  a poet  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  but  only  a difference  in  the  degree  of  admiration. 

Excellent  in  talent,  as  in  every  other  thing,  is  comparative  ; but  the 
universal  republic  of  letters  will  acknowledge,  that  in  energy  of  ex- 
pression and  liveliness  of  imagery  Byron  had  no  equal  in  his  time. 
Doubts,  indeed,  may  be  entertained,  if  in  these  high  qualities  even 
Shakspeare  himself  was  his  superior. 

I am  not  disposed  to  think  with  many  of  those  who  rank  the  genius 
of  Byron  almost  as  supreme,  that  he  has  shown  less  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  plots,  and  the  developement  of  his  tales,  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  so  splendidly  endowed ; for  it  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  that  he  has  accomplished  in  them  every  thing  he  pro- 
posed to  attain,  and  that  in  this  consists  one  of  his  great  merits.  His 
mind,  fervid  and  impassioned,  was  in  all  his  compositions,  except  Don 
Juan,  eagerly  fixed  on  the  catastrophe.  He  ever  held  the  goal  full  in 
view,  and  drove  to  it  in  the  most  immediate  manner.  By  this  straight- 
forward simplicity  all  the  interest  which  intricacy  excites  was  of  ne- 
cessity disregarded.  He  is  therefore  not  treated  justly  when  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  might  done  better  had  he  shown  more  art : the  wonder 
is  that  he  should  have  produced  such  magnificent  effects  with  so  little. 
He  could  not  have  made  tho  satiated  and  meditative  Harold  so  darkling 
and  excursive,  so  lone,  “ aweary,”  and  misanthropical,  had  he  treated 
him  as  the  hero  of  a scholastic  epic.  The  might  of  the  poet  in  such 
creations  lay  in  the  riches  of  his  diction,  and  in  the  felicity  which  be 
described  feelings  in  relation  to  the  aspect  of  scenes  and  the  reminis- 
censes  with  which  the  scenes  themselves  were  associated. 

If  in  language  and  plan  he  be  so  excellent,  it  may  be  asked  why 
should  he  not  be  honoured  with  that  pre-eminent  niche  in  the  temple 
which  so  many  in  the  world  have  by  suffrage  assigned  to  him  ? Sim- 
ply because,  with  all  the  life  and  beauty  of  his  style,  the  vigour  and 
truth  of  his  descriptions,  the  boldness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  reach 
of  his  vision  in  the  dark  abysses  of  passion,  Loid  Byron  was  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  human  nature.  He  looked  bat  on  the  out- 
side of  man.  No  characteristic  action  distinguishes  one  of  his  heroes 
from  another,  nor  is  there  much  dissimilarity  in  their  sentiments ; they 
have  no  individuality  ; they  stalk  and  pass  in  mist  and  gloom,  grim, 
ghastly,  and  portentous,  mysterious  shadows,  entities  of  the  twilight, 
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weird  things  like  the  sceptred  effigies  of  the  unborn  issue  of  Banquo. 

Combined  with  vast  power,  Lord  Byron  possessed,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  greatest  degree  of  originality  of  any  poet  of  this  age.  In  this 
rare  quality  he  has  no  parallel  in  any  age.  All  other  poets  and  inven- 
tive authors  are  measured  in  their  excellence  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  fit  sentiments  apropriate  not  only  to  the  characters  they 
create,  but  to  the  situations  in  which  they  place  them  : the  works  of 
Lord  Byron  display  the  opposite  to  this  and  with  the  most  extraordina- 
ry splendour.  He  endows  his  creations  with  his  own  qualities  ; he 
finds  in  the  situations  in  which  he  places  them  only  opportunities  to  ex- 
press what  he  has  himself  felt  or  suffered  ; and  yet  he  mixes  so  much 
proability  in  the  circumstances,  that  they  are  eloquently  proper.  He 
does  everything,  as  it  were,  the  reve  se  of  other  poets  ; in  the  air  and 
sea,  which  have  been  in  in  all  times,  the  emblems  ofchange  and  the  sir 
milituds  of  inconstancy,  he  has  discovered  the  very  principles  of  perma- 
nency. The  ocean  in  his  view,  not  by  its  vastness,  its  unfathomable 
depths,  and  its  limitless  extent,  becomes  an  image  of  Deity,  but  by  his 
unchangeable  character  ! • 

The  variety  of  his  productions  produce  a prodigious  display  of  power. 
In  his  short  career  he  has  entitled  himself  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class 
of  the  British  poets  for  quantity  alone.  B v Childe  Harold,  and  his  oth- 
er poems  of  the  same  mood,  he  has  extended  the  scope  of  feeling,  made 
us  as  acquainted  with  new  trains  of  association,  awakened  sympathies 
of  which  few  suspected  themselves  of  possessing;  and  he  has  laid  open 
darker  recesses  in  the  bosom  than  were  previously  supposed  to  exist. — • 
The  deep  and  dreadful  caverns  of  remorse  had  long  been  explored  ; but 
he  was  the  first  to  visit  the  bottomless  pit  of  satiety. 

The  delineation  of  that  Promethean  fortitude  which  defied  conscience, 
as  he  has  shown  it  in  Manfred,  is  his  greatest  achievement.  The  ter- 
rific fables  of  Marlow,  and  of  Goethe,  in  their  respective  versions  of 
the  legend  of  Faustus,  had  discovered  the  utmost  writhings  which 
remorse,  in  the  fiercest  of  its  torments,  can  express ; but  what  are  those 
Laocoon  agonies  to  the  sublime  serenity  of  Manfred.  In  the  power* 
the  originality,  and  the  genius  combined,  of  that  unexampled  perform- 
ance, Lord  Byron  has  placed  himself  on  an  equality  with  Milton.  The 
Satan  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  animated  by  motives,  and  dignified  by 
an  eternal  enterprise.  He  hath  purposes  of  infinite  prospect  to  perform, 
and  an  immeasurable  ambition  to  satisfy.  Manfred  hath  neither  purpose 
nor  ambition,  nor  any  desire  that  seeks  gratification.  He  hath  done  a 
deed  which  severs  him  from  hope,  as  everlastingly  as  the  apostacy  with 
the  angels  has  done  Satan.  Pie  acknowledges  no  contrition  to  bespeak 
commisseration,  he  complains  q(  no  wrong  to  justify  revenge,  for  lie 
feels  none ; he  despises  sympathy  and  almost  glories  in  his  perdition. 

The  creation  of  such  a character  is  in  the  subliinest  degree  of  origi- 
nality; to  give  it  appropriate  thoughts  and  feelings  required  powers 
worthy  of  the  conception  ; and  to  make  insusceptible  of  being  contem- 
plated as  within  the  scope  and  range  of  human  sympathy,  places  By- 
r^n  ab®ve  all  his  cqntemporaries  and  antecedents.  Milton  has  deserb 
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bed  in  Satan  the  greatest  human  passion?,  supernatural  attributes, 
directed  to  immortal  intents,  and  stung  with  inextinguishable  revenge  ; 
but  Sata.i  is  only  a dilatation  of  man.  Manfred  is  loftier,  and  worse 
than  Satan;  he  has  conquered  punishment,  having  within  himself  a 
greater  than  hell  can  inflict.  There  is  a fearful  mystery  in  this  concep- 
tion ; it  is  only  by  solemnly  questioning  the  spirits  that  lurk  within  the 
dark  metaphors  in  which  Manfred  expresses  himself,  that  the  hideous 
secrets  of  the  character  can  be  conjectured. 

But  although  in  intellectual  power,  and  in  creative  originality,  Byron 
is  entitled  to  stand  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  his  verse  is 
often  so  harsh,  and  his  language  so  obscure,  that  in  the  power  of  de- 
lighting he  is  only  a poet  of  the  second  class.  He  had  all  the  talent 
and  the  means  requisite  to  embody  his  conceptions  in  a manner  worthy 
of  their  might  and  majesty;  his  treasury  was  rich  in  every  thing  rare 
and  beautiful  for  illustration,  but  he  possessed  not  the  instinct  requisite 
to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  things  necessary  to  the  inspiration  of 
delight : he  could  give  his  statue  life  and  beauty,  and  warmth,  and  mo- 
tion, and  eloquence,  but  not  a tuneful  voice. 

Some  curious  metaphysicians,  in  their  subtle  criticism,  have  said  that 
Don  Juan  was  but  the  bl  ight  side  of  Childe  Harold,  and  that  all  its 
most  brilliant  imagery  was  similar  to  that  of  which  the  dark  and  shad- 
ows were  delineated  in  his  other  works.  It  may  be  so.  And,  without 
question,  a great  similarity  runs  through  every  thing  that  comes  from  the 
poet’s  pen;  but  it  is  a family  resemblance,  the  progeny  are  all  like  one 
another  ; but  where  are  those  who  are  like  them  ? I know  of  no  author 
in  prose  nor  rhyme,  in  the  English  language,  with  whom  Eyron  can  be 
compared.  Imitaters  of  his  manner  there  will  be  often  and  many,  but 
he  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  few  whom  the  world  acknowledges  are 
alike  supreme,  and  yet  unlike  each  other — epochal  characters,  who 
mark  extraordinary  periods  in  history. 

Raphael  is  the  only  man  of  pre-eminence  whose  career  can  be  compa- 
red with  that  of  Byron  ; at  an  age  when  the  genius  of  most  men  is  but 
in  the  dawning,  they  had  both  attained  their  meridian  of  glory,  and  they 
both  died  so  early,  that  it  may  be  said  they  were  lent  to  the  world  only 
to  show  the  height  to  which  the  mind  may  ascend  when  time  shall  be 
allowed  to  accomplish  the  full  cultivation  of  such  extraordinary  endo\r* 
ments. 
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AAECBOTJES  OF  LORD  BVRO’V. 

The  detached  anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron  are  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  much  to  his  credit : those  that 
are  so,  I am  desirous  to  preserve,  and  should  have  in- 
troduced them  into  the  body  of  the  work,  could  I have 
found  a fitting  place  for  doing  so,  or  been  able  to  have 
made  them  part  or  parcel  of  a systematic  narrative. 

I.  — “A  young1  lady  of  considerable  talents,  but  who  had  never  been 
able  to  succeed  in  turning  them  to  any  profitable  account,  was  reduced 
to  great  hardships  through  the  misfortanes  of  her  family.  The  only 
persons  from  whom  she  could  have  hoped  for  relief  were  abroad  ; and 
urged  on,  more  by  the  sufferings  of  those  she  held  dear,  than  by  her 
own,  summoned  up  resolution  to  wait  on  Lord  Byron  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  A Ibany,  and  solieit  his  subscription  to  a volume  of  poems  ; 
she  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  him,  except  from  his  works;  but 
from  the  boldness  and  feeling  expressed  in  them,  she  concluded  that 
he  must  be  a man  of  a kind  heart  and  amiable  disposition.  She  enter- 
ed the  apartment  with  diffidence,  but  soon  found  courage  to  state  her 
request,  which  she  did  with  simplicity  and  delicacy.  He  listened  with 
attention  ; and  when  she  had  done  speaking,  he,  as  if  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  n suhject  which  could  not  but  be  painful  to  her,  began 
to  converse  with  her  in  words  so  fascinating,  and  tones  so  gentle,  that 
she  hardly  perceived  he  had  been  writing,  until  he  put  a slip  of  paper 
into  her  hand,  saying  it  wms  his  subscription,  and  that  he  most  heartily 
wished  her  success.  ‘ But,’  added  he,  ‘ we  are  both  young,  and  the 
world  is  very  censorious  : and  so  if  I were  to  take  any  active  part  in 
procuring  subscribers  to  your  poems,  I fear  it  wroold  do  you  harm, 
rather  than  good.”  The  young  lady,  overpowered  by  the  prudence 
and  delicacy  of  his  conduct,  took  her  leave;  and  upon  opening  the 
paper  in  the  street,  which  in  her  agitation  she  had  not  previously  look- 
ed at,  she  found  it  was  a draft  upon  his  banker  for  fifty  pounds.”— 
Galignani's  edition. 

II.  ‘‘ While  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  at  Metaxata,  an  embank- 
ment, near  which  several  persons  had  been  engaged  digging,  fell  in, 
and  buried  some  of  them  alive.  He  wras  at  dinner  when  he  heard  of 
the  accident;  starting  up  from  the  table,  he  fled  to  the  spot,  accom- 
panied by  his  phy>ician.  The  labourers  employed  in  extricating  their 
companions  soon  became  alarmed  for  themselves,  and  refused  to  go 
on,  saying,  they  believed  they  had  dug  out  all  the  bodies  which  had 
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been  covered  by  the  rubbish.  Byron  endeavoured  to  force  them  to 
continue  their  exertion^  but  finding  menaces  in  vain,  he  Seized  a spade, 
and  began  to  dig  most  zealously  ; when  the  peasantry  joined  him,  and 
they  succeeded  in  saving  two  more  persons  from  certain  death.” — 
Galignam's  edition. 

III.  “ A schoolfellow  of  Byron’s  had  a very  small  Shetland  poney, 
which  his  father  had  bought  for  him  : they  won*  one  day  to  the  banks 
of  the  Don  to  bathe,  but  having  only  the  pony,  they  were  obliged  to 
follow  the  good  old  practice,  called  in  Scotland,  ‘ride  and  tie;’  when 
they  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  dark  romantic  stream,  Byron  be- 
thought him  of  the  prophecy  which  he  has  quoted  in  Don  Juan. 

‘ Briw  o’  Balgounie,  black’s  your  wa * 

VVi’  a wife’s  ae  son  and  a mare’s  ae  foal 
Doun  ye  shall  fa!” 

He  immediately  stopped  his  companion,  who  was  riding,  and  asked 
him  if  he  remembered  the  prophecy,  saying,  that  as  they  were  both 
only  sons,  as  the  poney  might  he ‘a  mare’s  ae  foal,’ he  would  ride 
over  first,  because  he  had  only  a mother  to  lament  him,  should  the 
prophecy  be  fulfilled  by  the  falling  of  the  bridge  ; whereas  the  other 
had  both  a father  and  a mother.” — Galignani’s  edition. 

IV.  “When  Lord  Byron  was  a member  of  the  Managing  (query- 
mis-managing)  Committee  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Bartley  was  speak, 
ing  with  him  on  the  decay  of  the  drama,  and  took  occasion  to  urge  his 
Lordship  to  write  a tragedy  for  the  stage  : ‘ I cannot,’  was  the  reply, 
‘ I don't  know  how  to  make  the  people  go  on  and  off  in  the  scenes, 
and  know  not  where  to  find  a fit  character.’  ‘Take  your  own,’  said 
Bartley,  meaning  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  one  of  his  Laras  or  Childe 
Harolds.  ‘ Much  obliged  to  you,’ was  the  reply — and  exit  in  a huff. — 
Byron  thought  he  spoke  literally  of  his  own  real  character.” 

V.  Lord  Byron  was  very  jealous  of  his  title.  “A  friend  told  me, 
that  an  Italian  apothecary  having  sent  him  one  day  a packet  cf  medi- 
cines addressed  to  ‘ Mons.  Byron,’  this  mock-heroic  mistake  aroused 
his  indignation,  and  de  sent  the  physic  back,  to  learn  better  manners.” 
— - Leigh  Hunt. 

VI.  — “ He  affected  to  doubt  whether  Shakspeare  was  so  great  a gen- 
ius as  he  has  been  taken  for.  There  was  a greater  committal  of  him- 
self than  he  supposed  ; and  perhaps  his  circumstances  had  really  dis- 
enabled him  from  having  a proper  idea  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  could 
not  have  fallen  so  short  of  the  truth  as  he  pretended.  Spenser  he  could 
not  read,  at  least  he  said  so.  I lent  him  a volume  of  the  ‘ Faery  Queene,7 
and  he  said  he  would  try  to  like  it.  Next-day  he  brought  it  to  my  stu- 
dy window  and  said,  4 Here,  Hunt,  here  is  your  Spenser ; I cannot  see 
any  thing  in  him.7  When  he  found  Sand_>7s  Ovid  among  my  books,  he 
said,  ‘ God!  what  an  unpleasant  recollection  I have  of  this  book ! I met 
with  it  on  my  wedding  day ; I read  it  while  I was  waiting  to  go  to  the 
church.7  77 — Leigh  Hunt. 

VII.  — “‘Have  you  seen  my  three  helmets?7  he  inquired  one  day, 
with  an  air  between  hesitation  and  hurry.  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  said  he  would  show  them  me,  ahd  began  to  enter  a room 
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for  that  purpose ; but  stopped  short,  and  put  i.t  oft'  to  another  time. 
These  three  helmets  he  had  got  up  in  honour  of  his  going  to  war,  and 
as  harbingers  to  achievement.  They  were  the  proper  classical  shape, 
gilt,  and  had  his  motto — ‘ Crede  Byron?  ” — Leigh  Hunt. 

V1IL — “ His  superstition  was  remarkable.  I do  not  mean  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  because  he  was  superstitious,  but  because  it  was  petty  and 
old  womanish.  He  believed  in  the  ill-luck  of  Fridays;  and  was  seri- 
ously disconcerted  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  on  that  frightful  day  of 
the  week.  Iiad.  he  been  a Roman,  he  would  have  started  at  crows, 
when  he  mad  a jest  ot  augurs.  He  used  to  tell  a story  of  somebody’s 
meeting  him  while  he  was  in  Italy,  in  St.  Jaraes’s-street.” — Leigh  Hunt. 

IX. — One  night  in  the  opera,  while  he  was  in  Italy,  a gentleman  appear- 
ed in  one  of  the  lower  boxes,  so  like  Lord  Byron,  that  he  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention.  I saw  him  myself,  and  was  not  convinced  it  was  not 
him  until  I went  close  to  the  box  to  speak  to  him.  I afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  stranger  belonged  to  the  Stock  Exchange. — J.  G. 

X.  — On  another  occasion,  during  the  queen’s  trial,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  arrived  from  abroad,  and  was  seen  entering  the  House  of 
Lords.  A friend  of  mine  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him  afterward. 
“No,”  said  he,  “that  would  have  been  too  much,  considering  the  state 
of  matters  between  me  and  my  own  wife.” — J.  G. 

XI.  — Lord  Byron  said  that  Hunt  had  no  right  perception  of  the  sub- 
limity of  Alpine  scenery;  that  is,  no  moral  associations  in  connexion, 
with  such  scenery;  and  that  he  called  a mountain  a great  imposter.  I 
shall  quote  from  his  visit  to  Italy  what  Mr.  Hunt  says  himself:  it  is 
qaintily  conceived  and  expressed. 

“The  Alps. — It  was  the  first  time  I had  seen  mauntains.  They  had 
a fine,  sulky  look,  up  in  the  sky— cold,  lofty,  aud  distant.  I used  to  think 
that  mountains  would  impress  me  but  little ; that  by  the  same  process 
of  imagination  reversed,  by  which  a brook  can  be  fancied  a mighty  ri- 
ver, with  forests  instead  of  verdure  on  its  baks,  a mountain  could  bo 
made  a mole-hill,  over  which  we  step.  But  one  iook  convinced  me  to 
the  contrary.  I found  I could  elevate  better  than  I could  pull  down, 
and  1 was  glad  of  it..” — Leigh  Hunt. 

XII.  — In  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  conversations  with  Dr.  Kennedy,  he 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  liberality  of  the  pope,  “ I like  his  Holiness  ve- 
ry much,  particularly  since  an  order,  which  I understand  he  has  lately 
given,  that  no  more  miracles  shall  be  performed.”  In  speaking  of  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond  and  Lord  Calthrope,  he  inquired  whether  the  Doctor 
knew  them.  “ No,”  was  the  answer  ; “ except  by  report,  which  points 
them  out  as  being  eminent  for  their  piety.” — “ I know  them  very  well,” 
said  his  Lordship.  “They  were  not  always  so  ; but  they  are  excellent 
men.  Lord  Calthrope  was  the  first  who  called  me  an  Atheist,  when 
we  were  at  school  at  Harrow,  for  which  I gave  him  as  good  a drubbing 
as  ever  he  got  in  his  life.” — Dr.  Kennedy. 

XIII.  — “ Speaking  of  witches,”  said  Lord  Byron  to  Dr.  Kennedy, 
“what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Endor?  I have  always  thought  this 
the  finest  and  most  finished  witch-scene  that  ever,  ever  was  written  or 
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conceived;  and  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  tbe  cir- 
cumstances and  the  actor  in  the  case,  together  with  the  gravity,  sim- 
plicity, and  dignity  of  the  language.  It  beats  all  the  ghost-scenes  I 
ever  read.  The  finest  Conception  on  a similar  suoject  is  that  of  Goethe’s 
devil,  Mephistophiles ; and  though  of  course  you  will  give  the  priority 
to  the  former,  as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if  you  know  it,  will  ap- 
pear to  you — at  least  it  does  to  me — One  of  the  finst  and  most  sublime 
specimens  of  human  Conception.” — Dr.  Kennedy. 

XIV.  — One  evening  Lord  Byron  was  with  a friend  at  a masquerade 
in  the  Argyll-rooms,  a few  nights  after  Skeffington’s  tragedy  of  the  Mys- 
terious Bride  had  been  demanded.  His  friend  was  dressed  as  a nun, 
who  bad  endured  depredation  from  the  French  in  Portugal.  “ What  is 
she?”  said  Skeffington,  who  came  up  to  his  Lordship,  pointing  to  the 
nun.  The  reply  was,  “The  Mysterious  Bride.” — J.  G. 

XV.  — “ One  of  Lord  Byron’s  household  had  several  times  involved 
himself  and  his  master  in  perplexity  and  trouble  by  his  unrestrained 
attachment  to  women.  In  Greece  this  had  been  very  annoying,  and 
induced  Lord  Byron  to  think  of  curing  it.  A young  Suliote  of  the 
guard  was  accordingly  dressed  up  like  a woman,  and  instructed  to 
place  himself  in  the  way  of  the  amorous  swain.  The  bait  took,  and 
after  some  communication,  but  rather  by  signs  than  by  words,  for  the 
pair  did  not  understand  each  other’s  language,  the  sham  lady  was  con- 
ducted by  the  gallant  to  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  apartments.  Here  the 
couple  were  surprised  by  an  enraged  Suliote,  a husband  provided  for 
the  occasion,  accompanied  by  half  a dozen  of  his  comrades,  whose 
presence  and  threats  terrified  the  poor  lackey  almost  out  of  his  senses. 
The  noise  of  course  brought  Lord  Byron  to  the  spot  to  laugh  at  the 
tricked  serving-man,  and  rescue  him  from  the  effect  of  his  terror.” — Ga- 
lignani’s  edition. 

XVI.  — “A  few  days  after  the  earthquake,  which  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  February,  as  we  were  all  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  we  were 
suddenly  alarmed  by  a noise  and  shaking  of  the  house,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  which  we  han  experienced  when  the  earthquake  occurred. 
Of  course  all  started  from  their  places,  and  there  was  the  same  confu- 
sion as  on  the  former  evening,  at  which  Byron,  who  was  present, 
laughed  immoderately : we  were  reassured  by  this,  and  soon  learned 
that  the  whole  was  a method  he  had  adopted  to  sport  with  our  fears.” — 
Galignani’s  edition. 

XVIII. — “The  regiment,  or  rather  brigade,  we  formed,  can  be 
described  Only  as  Byron  himself  described  it.  There  w as  a Greek  tay- 
lor,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  British  service  in  the  Indian  islands, 
where  he  had  married  an  Italian  woman.  This  lady,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  military  service,  petitioned  Lord  Byron  to  appoiut  her 
husband  master-tailor  of  the  brigade.  The  suggestion  was  useful,  and 
this  part  of  his  petition  was  immediately  granted.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  she  solicited  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  raise  a corps  of 
women  to  be  placed  under  her  orders  to  accompany  the  regiment.  She 
stipulated  for  free  quartets  and  rations  for  them,  but  rejected  all  claims 
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for  pay.  They  were  to  be  free  of  all  incumbrances,  and  were  to 
wash,  sew,  cook,  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  men.  The  proposition 
pleased  Lord  Byron,  and  stating  the  matter  to  me,  he  said  he  hoped  I 
should  have  no  objection.  I had  been  accustomed  to  seo  women  ac- 
company the  English  army,  and  I knew  that  though  sometimes  an 
incumbrance,  they  were  on  the  whole  more  beneficial  than  otherwise. 
In  Greece  there  were  many  circumstances  which  would  make  their  ser- 
vices extemely  valuable,  and  I gave  my  consent  to  the  measure.  The 
tailor’s  wife  did  accordingly  recruit  a considerable  number  of  unin- 
cumbered women,  of  almost  all  nations,  but  principally  Greeks,  Italians, 
Maltese,  and  negreses.  ‘ I was  afraid,’  said  his  Lordship,  ‘ when  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  you,  you  would  be  crusty  and  oppose  it — it  is 
the  very  thing.  Let  me  see ; my  corps  outdoes  Falstaff’s.  There  are 
English,  Germans,  French,  Maltese,  Ragusians,  Italians,  Neapolitans, 
Transylvanians,  Russians,  Suliotes,  Moreotes,  and  western  Greeks  iri 
front,  and  to  bring  up  the  rear,  tho  tailor's  wife  and  her  troop.  Glorious 
Apollo!  No  genaral  ever  before  had  such  an  army.” — Galigdani’s 
edition. 

XVIII. — “ Lord  Byron  had  a black  groom  with  him  in  Greece,  a& 
American  by  birth,  to  whom  he  was  very  partial.  He  always  insisted 
on  this  man’s  calling  him  massa,  whenever  he  spoke  to  him.  On  one 
occasion,  the  groom  met  with  two  women  of  bts  own  complexion,  who 
had  been  slaves  to  the  Turks  and  liberated,  but  had  been  left  almost  to 
starve  when  the  Greeks  had  risen  on  their  tyrant.  Being  of  the  same 
colour  was  a bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  groom,  and  he 
applied  to  me  to  give  both  these  women  quarters  in  the  seraglio.  I 
granted  the  application,  and  mentioned  it  to  Lord  Byron,  who  laughed 
at  the  gallantry  of  his  groom,  and  ordered  that  be  shouid  be  called  be- 
fore him  at  ten  o’clock  the  next  day,  to  answer  for  his  presumption  in 
making  such  an  application.  At  ten  o’clock  accordingly  he  attended 
liis  master,  with  great  trembling  and  fear,  but  stuttered  so  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  that  he  could  not  make  himself  under-stood.  Lord 
Byron,  endeavouring  almost  in  vain  to  preserve  hi3  gravity,  reproved- 
him  severely  for  his  presumption.  B lackey  stuttered  a thousand  ex- 
cuses, and  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  appease  his  massa’s  anggr. 
His  great  yellow  eyes  wide  open,  ha  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  his 
wandering  and  stuttering  excuses,  his  visible  dread,  all  tended  to  pro. 
voke  laughter,  and  Lord  Byron  fearing  his  own  dignity  would  be  hove 
ovorboard,  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue  and  listen  to  his  sentence.  I 
was  commanded  to  enter  it  on  his  memorandum-book,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a solemn  tone  of  voice,  while  blackey  stood  aghast,  expecting 
some  horrible  punishment,  the  following  doom:  ‘My  determination  is, 
that  the  children  bom  of  these  women,  of  which  you  may  be  father, 
shall  be  my  property,  and  I will  maintain  them.  What  say  you  V 
‘ Go — Go — God  bless  you  massa,  may  you  live  great  while,’  stuttered 
out  the  groom,  and  sallied  forth  to  tell  the  good  news  to  the  two  dis- 
tressed warned” — GalignaaFs  edition.. 
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XIX. — “ The  luxury  of  Lord  Byron’s  living,  at  this  .time,  in  Miaso 
longhi,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  order  which  he  gave  his  super- 
intendant  of  his  household  for  the  daily  expenses  of  his  own  table.  It 
amounts  to  n6  more  than  one  piastre. 


‘*This  was  his  dinner;  his  breakfast  consisted  of  a single  cup  of  tea, 
wiibout  milk  or  sugar.”—  Galignani’s  edition. 

XX.  — “It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron’s  high  notions  of  rank  were  in  his 
boyish  days  so  little  disguised  or  softened  down  as  to  draw  upon  him 
at  times  the  ridicule  of  his  companions;  and  it  was  at  Dulwich,  I 
think,  that  from  his  frequent  boast  of  the  superiority  of  an  English  ba- 
rony over  all  the  later  creations  of  the  peerage,  he  got  the  nickname, 
among  the  boys,  of  ‘Old  English  Baron.’” — More. 

XXI. — “ While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at  Harrow  together, 
a tyrant  a few  years  older,  whose  name  was  *'*•'■*  * * claimed  a right 
to  fag  little  Peel,  which  claim  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly,)  Peel  re- 
sisted. His  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain : *-**'•»*#  not  only 
subdued  him,  but  determined  to  punish  the  refractory  slave;  and  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  put  his  determination  in  practice  by  inflicting  a kind 
,of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of  the  boy’s  arm,  which  during 
the  operation  was  twisted  round  with  some  degree  of  technical  skill,  to 
render  the  pain  more  acute.  While  the  stripes  were  succeeding  each  oth- 
er, and  poor  Peel  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw  and  felt  for  tho  misery 
of  his  friend,  and,  although  he  knew  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight 
* # *■  * * # with  any  hope  of  success,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  even 
to  approach  him,  he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  a blush 
of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a voice  trembling,  between  terror  and 
indignation,  asked  very  humbly  if  ******  < would  be  pleased  to 
tell  him  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to  inflict?’  1 Why,’  returned  the 
executioner,  ‘ you  little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you  V 1 Because,  if  you 
aplese,’  said  Byron,  holding  out  his  arm,  ‘ I would  take  half.’  ” — Moore. 

XXII. — “ In  the  autumn  of 1802,  he  passed  a short  time  with  his  mo- 
ther at  Bath,  and  entered  rather  prematurely  into  some  of  the  gayeties 
of  the  place.  At  a masquerade,  given  by  Lady  Riddel,  ho  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a Turkish  bov,  a sort  of  anticipation, 
both  in  beauty  and  costume,  of  his  own  young  Selim  in  The  Bride. 
On  his  entering  into  the  houso,  some  person  attempted  to  snatch  the  dia- 
mond crescent  from  his  turban,  but  was  prevented  by  the  prompt  inter- 
position of  one  of  the  party.” — Moore. 

XXIII. — “You  ask  me  to  recall  some  anecdotes  of  the  time  we 
spent  together  at  Ilarrowgate,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  on  our  return 
from  college,  he  from  Cambridge  and  I from  England:  but  so  many 
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years  have  elapsed  since  then,  that  really  I feelj  myself  as  if  recalling 
a distant  dream.  We  I remember,  went  in  Lord  Byron’s  own  car- 
riage with  post-horses;  and  he  sent  his  groom  with  two  saddle-horses, 
and  a beautifully-formed,  very  ferocious  bull-mastiff,  called  Nelson,  to 
meet  us  there.  Boatswain  went  by  the  side  of  his  valet,  Frank,  on  the 
box  with  us.  The  bull-dog  Nelson  always  wore  a muzzle,  and  wasoc- 
sionally  sent  for  into  our  private  room,  when  the  muzzle  was  taken  off 
.much  to  my  annoyance,  and  he  and  his  master  amused  themselves  with 
throwing  the  room  into  disorder.  There  was  always  a jealous  feud  be- 
tween this  Nelson  and  boatswain,  and  when  the  latter  came  into 
the  room  while  the  former  was  there,  they  instantly  seized 
each  other,  and  then  Byron,  myself,  Frank,  and  all  the  waiters  that 
could  be  found,  were  vigorously  engaged  in  parting  them;  which  was, 
in  general,  only  effected  by  thrusting  poker  and  tongs  into  the  mouth  of 
each.  But  one  day  Nelson  unfortunately  escaped  out  of  the  room 
without  his  muzzle,  and,  going  into  the  stable-yard,  fastened  upon  the 
throat  of  a horse,  from  which  he  could  not  be  disengaged.  The  Stable 
boys  ran  in  alarm  to  find  Frank,  who,  taking  one  of  his  Lordship^s 
Wogdon’s  pistols,  always  kept  loaded  in  bis  room,  shot  poor  Nelson 
through  the  head,  to  the  great  regret  of  Byron.” — Moore. 

XXIV.  — “ His  fondness  for  dogs,  another  fancy  which  accompanied 
him  through  life,  may  he  judged  from  the  anecdotes  already  given  in 
the  account  of  his  expedition  to  Harrowgnte.  Of  his  favourite  dog 
Boatswain,  whom  lie  has  immortalized  in  verse,  and  by  whose  side  it 
was  once  his  solemn  purpose  to  be  buried,  some  traits  are  told,  indica- 
tive not  only  of  intelligence,  but  of  a generosity  of  spirit,  which  might 
well  win  for  him  the  affections  of  such  a master  as  Byron.  One  of 
these  I shall  endeavour  to  relate  as  nearly'as  possible  as  it  was  told  to 
me.  Mrs.  Byron  had  a fox  terrier  called  Gilpin,  with  ^hom  her  son's 
dog  Boatswain  was  perpetually  at  war,  taking  every  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking and  worrying  him  so  violently,  that  it  was  very  much  apprehend- 
ed he  would  kill  the  animal.  Mrs.  Byron,  therefore,  sent  off  her  terri- 
er to  a tenant  at  Newstead,  and  on  the  departure  of  Lord  Byron  for 
Cambridge,  his  friend  Boatswain,  with  two  other  dogs  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  a servant  till  his  return.  One  morning  the  servant 
was  much  alarmed  by  the  disappearance  of  Boatswain  and  through- 
out the  whole  day  he  could  hear  no  tidings  of  him.  At  last  towards 
evening  the  stray  dog  arrived,  accompanied  by  Gilpin,  whom  he 
led  immediately  to  the  kitchen  fire,  licking  him,  and  lavishing  upon 
him  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  fact  was,  he  had  been  all  the  way 
to  Newstead  to  fetch  him,  and  having  established  his  former  foe  under 
the  roof  once  more,  agreed  so  perfectly  well  with  him  ever  after,  that 
he  even  protected  him  against  the  insults  of  other  dogs  (a  task  which 
the  quarrelsomeness  ©f  the  little  terrier,  rendered  no  sincure)  ; and  if 
he  but  heard  Gilpin’s  voice  in  distress  would  fly  instantly  to  his  rescue.” 
— Moore. 

XXV.  — u Of  his  charity  and  kind-heartedness,  he  left  behind  him  at 
Southwell,  as  indeed  at  every  place  throughout  life  where  he  resided 
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any  time,  the  mast  cordial  recollections.  4 Ho  never,7  says  a person 
who  knew  him  intimately  at  this  period,  ‘ met  with  objects  of  distress 
without  affording  them  succour.7  Among  many  little  traits  of  this  na- 
ture which  his  friends  delight  to  tell,  I select  the  following,  less  as  a 
proof  of  his  generosity,  than  from  the  interest  which  the  simple  inci- 
dent itself,  as  connected  with  the  name  of  Byron,  presents.  While  yet 
a schoolboy,  he  happened  to  be  in  a Bookseller’s  shop  at  Southwell,  ! 
when  a poor  woman  came  in  to  purchase  a Bible.  The  price,  she  was 
told  by  the  Shopkeeper  was  eight  shillings.  “Ah  dear  Sir,77  she  ex- 
claimed, “ I cannot  pay  such  a price  : I did  not  think  it  was  half  the 
money.7  The  woman,  was  then,  with  a look  of  disappointment  going  a- 
way,  when  young  Byron  called  her  back,  and  made  her  a present  of  the. 
Bible  ” — Mooref 

XXVI. — “ In  his  attention  to  his  person  and  dress,  to  the  becoming'  | 
arrangement  of  his  hair,  and  to  whatever  might  best  show  off  the  beauty 
with  which  nature  had  gifted  him,  he  manifesied,  even  thus  early,  his 
anxiety  to  make  himself  pleasing  to  that  sex,  who  were  from  first  to 
last,  the  ruling  stars  of  his  destiny.  The  fear  of  becoming  what  he  was  j 
naturally  inclined,  enormously  fat,  had  induced  him  from  his  first 
entrance  at  Cambridge,  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  himself,  a 
system  of  violent  exercise  and  abstinence,  together  with  the  frequent 
use  of  warm  baths.  But  the  embittering  circumstance  of  his  life — that.  ! 
which  haunted  him  like  a curse,  amidst  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  the  j 
anticipations  of  fame  and  pleasure— -was,  strange  to  say,  the  trifling  de- 
formity of  his  foot.  By  that  one  slight  blemish  (as,  in  his  moments  of 
melancholy,  he  persuaded  himself), all  the  blessings  that  nature  had  show-  j 
ered  upon  him  were  counterbalanced.  His  reverend  friend,  Mr.  Becher,  i 
finding  him  one  day  unusually  dejected,  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  rouse  j 
him,  by  representing,  in  their  brightest  colours,  all  the  various  advanta-  j 
ges  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  him  ; and  among  the  greatest, 
that  of 4 a mind  which  placed  him  above  the  rest  of  mankind*7  ‘All  j 
my  dear  friend,7  said  Byron  mournfully  , ‘ if  this  (laying  his  hand  on. 
his  forehead)  places  me  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  (pointing  his  ! 
hand  to  his  foot)  places  me,  far  below  them.77 — Moore. 

XXVII. — “ His  coming  of  age,  in  1809  was  celebrated  at  Nevvstead  j 
by  such  festivities  as  his  narrow  means  and  society  could  furnish.  Be-  j 
sides  the  ritual  roasting  of  an  ox,  there  was,  there  a ball  it  seems,  giv-  j 
en  on  the  occasion,  of  which  the  only  particular  I could  collect  from  j 
the  old  domestic  who  mentioned  it,  was,  that  Mr.  Hanson,  the  agent  of 
her  lord  was  among  the  dancers.  Of  Lord  Byron’s  own  method  of 
commemorating  the  day  I find  the  following  curious  record  in  a letter 
written  from  Genoa  in  1822.  4 Did  I ever  tell  you  that  the  day  I came  j 

of  age  I dined  on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a bottle  of  ale  ? For  once  in  my  j 
way  they  are  my  favourite  dish  and  drinkable  ; but,  as  neither  of  them  j 
agree  with  me,  I never  use  them  but  on  great  jubilees — once  in  four  or  j 
five  years  or  so.77 — Moore. 

XXVIII. — “At  Smyrna  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  consul-generai,  and  remained  there,  with  the  exception  of 
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two  or  three  days,  employed  in  a visit  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  till  the 
11th  of  April.  It  was  during  this  time,  as  appears  from  a memoran- 
dum of  his  own,  that  the  two  first  eantos  of  Childe  Harold,  which  he 
had  begun  five  months  before  at.  Joannina,  were  completed.  The 
memorandum  alludled  to,  which  I find  prefixed  to  his  original  manu- 
script of  the  poem,  is  as  follows  : 

•‘Byron,  Joannina  in  Albania,  beirun  Oct.  31,  1809;  concluded  Canto 
3d.  Smyrna,  March  28,  18i0.  BYRON.  Moore. 

XXIX.  — “ In  the  last  edition  of  M.  D’Israeli's  work  on  ‘ the  literary 
character,’  that  gentleman  has  given  some  curious  marginal  notes, 
which  hs  found  written  by  Lord  Byron  in  a copy  of  this  work  that  be- 
longed to  him.  Among  them  is  the  following  enumeration  of  the  wri- 
ters that,  besides  Kyeaut,  have  drawn  his  attention  so  early  to  the 
east : 

“ ‘ Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady  M.  VV.  Montague,  Hawkin’s 
translation  from  Mignot’s  History  of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
all  travels,  or  histories,  or  books  upon  the  east  I could  meet  with, 
I had  read,  as  well  as  Rycaut,  before  I was  ten  years  old.  I think  the 
Arabian  Nights  first.  After  these  I preferred  the  history  of  naval  ac- 
tions, Don  Quixote,  and  Smollett's  novels,  particularly  Roderick  Ran- 
dom ; and  I was  passionate  for  the  Homan  history.  When  a boy,  I 
could  never  bear  to  read  any  poetry  without  disgust  and  reluctance. — 
Moore. 

XXX.  — “Daring  Lord  Byron’s  administration,  a ballet  was  invent- 
ed by  the  elder  Byrne,  in  which  Miss  Smith  ('since  Mrs.  Oscar  Byrne) 
had  a pas  seul.  This  the  lady  wished  to  remove  to  a later  period  in 
the  ballet.  The  ballet-master  refused,  and  the  lady  swore  she  would 
not  dance  in  it  at  all.  The  music  incidental  to  the  dance  began  to  play, 
and  the  lady  walked  off  the  stage.  Both  parties  flounced  into  the 
green-room,  to  lay  the  case  before  Lord  Byron,  who  happened  to  be 
the  only  person  in  that  apartment.  The  noble  committee-man  made 
an  award  in  fovour  of  Miss  Smith,  and  i*o;h  complainants  rushed  an- 
grily out  of  the  room  at  the  instant  of  my  entering  it.  ‘ If  you  had  come 
a minnte  sooner,’  said  Lord  Byron,  ‘ you  would  have  heard  a curious 
matter  decided  on  by  me  : a question  of  dancing!  by  me,’  added  he, 
looking  down  at  the  lame  limb,  ‘whom  nature,  from  my  birth,  has 
prohibited  from  taking  a single  step.’  HU  countenance  fell  after  he 
had  uttered  this,  as  if  he  had  said  too  much  ; and  for  a moment  there 
was  an  embarrassing  silence  on  both  sides.” — Moore. 

XXXI.  — The  following  account  of  Lord  Byron,  at  Milan,  before  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  is  interesting.  It  is  extracted  from 
“The  Foreign  Literary  Gazette,'’ a periodical  work  which  was  pre- 
maturely abandoned,  and  is  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Stend- 
hal, a gentleman  of  literary  celebrity  in  France,  but  whose  works  are 
not  much  known  in  this  country. 

“ In  1817,  a few  young  people  met  every  evening  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Scala,  at  Milan,  in  the  box  of  Monsignor  Ludovic  de  Brorne,  for- 
merly chief  almoner  of  the  ex-king  of  Italy.  This  Italian  custom,  not 
generally  followed  in  France,  banished  all  ceremony.  The  affecta- 
tion that  chills  the  atmosphere  of  a French  saloon  is  unknown  in  the 
society  of  Milan.  How  isit  possible  that  such  a sentiment  can  find  a 
place  among  individuals  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other  above  three 
hundred  times  in  the  course  of  a twelvemonth  ? One  evening,  a stran- 
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gev  made  his  appearance  in  Monsignor  de  Brome’s  box.  He  was 
young,  of  middling  stature,  and  with  remarkable  fine  eyes.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, we  observed  that  he  limped  a little.  ‘Gentlemen/  said  Mon- 
signor de  Brome,  ‘ this  is  Lord  Byron/  We  were  afterwards  presented 
to  his  Lordship,  the  whole  passing  with  as  much  ceremonious  gravity, 
as  if  our  introducer  had  been  De  Breme’s  grandfather,  in  days  of  yore, 
ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XlV\  A- 
ware  of  the  character  of  the  English, who  generally  avoid  such  as  appear 
to  court  their  society,  we  cautiously  abstained  from  conversing  with,  or 
even  looking  at,  Lord  Byron.  The  latter  had  been  informed,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  would  probably  be  introduced  to  a stran- 
ger who  had  performed  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Moscow,  which 
stil  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  at  time  we  had  not  been  spoiley 
by  any  romances  on  the  subject.  A fine-looking  man,  with  a militarp 
appearance,  happening  to  be  of  our  party,  his  Lordship  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  hero;  and  accordingly,  in  addressing  him,  re- 
laxed considerably  from  the  natural  coldness  of  his  manner.  The  next 
day,  however,  Byron  was  undeceived.  Changing  his  battery  he  did  me 
the  honour  to  address  me  on  the  subject  of  Russia.  I idolized  Napo- 
iean,  and  replied  to  his  Lordship  as  I should  have  done  to  a member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  who  had  exiled  the  ex-emperor  to  St.  Helena. 
I subsequently  discovered  that  Lord  Byron  was  at  once  enthusiastic  in 
favour  of  Napolean,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  He  used  to  say,  ‘ Napo- 
lean  and  myself  are  the  only  two  individuals  who  sign  our  names  with 
the  initials  N.  B.’  (Noel  Byron.)  My  determination  to  be  cold  of- 
fers some  explanation  for  the  marked  kindness  with  which,  at  the  end 
of  a few  days,  Lord  Byron  did  me  the  favour  to  regard  me.  Our 
friends  in  the  box  imagined,  that  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
and  which,  though  polite  and  respectful  on  my  part,  had  been  rather 
warm,  would  prevent  all  farther  intimacy  between  us.  They  were  mis- 
taken. The  next  evening,  his  Lordship  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  walk- 
ed with  me  for  an  hour  in  the  saloon  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Scala.  I was 
gratified  with  his  politeness,  for  which,  at  the  bottom,  I was  indebted 
to  his  desire  of  conversing  with  an  eye-witness  on  the  subject  of  tho 
Russian  campaign.  He  even  closely  cross-questioned  me  on  this  point. 
However,  a second  reading  of  Childe  Harold  made  amends  for  all. 
His  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  my  Italian  friends  who  met  every 
evening  in  Monsignor’s  was  not  very  rapid.  I must  confess,  that  his 
Lordship,  one  evening,  broached  rather  a whimsical  idea — that,  in  a 
discussion  which  had  just  been  started, his  title  added  weight  to  his  opin- 
ion. On  that  occasion,  De  Breme  retorted  with  the  well-known  an- 
ecdote of  Marshal  de  Castries,  who, shocked  at  the  deference  once  paid 
to  D’Alembert’s  judgment,  exclaimed,  ‘ a pretty  reasoner,  truly ! a fellow 
not  worth  three  thousand  francs  a-year !’  On  another  evening,  Lord  By- 
ron afforded  an  opening  to  ridicule,  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  de- 
nied all  resemblance  between  his  own  character  and  that  of  Jean 
Jaques  Roussean,  to  whom  he  had  been  compared,  His  principal  ob- 
jection the  comparison,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  fact,  was. 
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that  Rosseau  had  been  a servant,  and  the  son  of  a watchmaker.  We 
could  not  avoid  a hearty  laugh,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
Byron  requested  from  De  Breme,  who  was  allied  to  the  oldest  nobility 
of  Turin,  some  information  relative  to  the  family  of  Govon,  in  whose 
service  Jean  Jaques  had  actually  lived. — (See  Les  Confessions.) 
########*** 

After  quoting  a passage  from  Moore’s  recently  published  Life  of  By- 
ron, in  which  the  poet  obscurely  alludes  to  his  remorse  for  some  unex- 
plained crime,  real  or  imaginary,  Mr.  Stendhal  thus  proceeds  : 

“ Is  it  possible  that  Byron  might  have  had  some  guilty  stain  upon  his 
conscience,  similar  to  that  which  wrecked  Othello’s  fame  ? Such  a ques- 
tion can  no  longer  be  injurious  but  to  him  who  has  given  it  birth.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  during  nearly  a third  of  the  time  we  passed  in 
the  poet’s  society,  he  appeared  to  us  like  one  labouring  under  an  access 
of  folly,  often  approaching  to  madness.  * Can  it  be,’  have  we  sometimes 
exclaimed,  ‘ that  in  a phrensy  of  pride  or  jealousy  he  has  shortened  the 
days  of  some  fair  Grecian  slate,  faithless  to  her  vows  of  love?’  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a great  man  once  known  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  ac- 
count with  posterity.  If  Byron  played  the  part  of  Othello,  hundreds  of 
witnesses  will  be  found  to  bear  testimony  of  the  damning  deed  ; and 
sooner  or  later  posterity  will  learn  whether  his  remorse  was  founded  in 
guilt,  or  in  the  affectation  of  which  he  has  so  frequently  accused.  After 
all,  is  it  not  possible  that  his  conscience  might  have  exaggerated  soma 

youthful  error  ? One  evening  among  others,  the  conversation 

turned  upon  a handsome  Milanese  female,  who  had  eagerly  desired  to 
venture  her  person  in  single  combat  with  a lover  by  whom  she  had  been 
abandoned : the  discussion  afterward  changed  to  tho  story  of  a prince 
who  in  cold  blood  murdered  his  mistress  for  an  aGt  of  infidelity.  Byron 
was  instantly  silent,  endeavoured  to  restrain  his  feelings,  but,  unequal 
to  the  effort,  soon  afterward  indignantly  quitted  the  box.  His  indigna- 
tion on  this  occasion  was  evidently  directed  towards  the  subject  of  the 
anecdote,  and  in  our  eyes  absolved  him  from  the  suspicion  of  a similar 
offence.  Whatever  might  be  the  crime  of  which  Byron  apparently  stood 
self-accused,  I may  compare  it  to  the  robbery  of  a piece  of  riband, 
committed  by  Jean  Jaques  Rosseau  during  his  stay  at  Turin.  After 
the  lapse  of  a few  weeks,  Byron  seemed  to  have  acquired  a taste  for 
the  society  of  Milan.  When  the  performances  for  the  evening  were 
over,  we  frequently  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  beauties  who  passed  us  in  review.  Perhaps  few  cities  could  boast 
such  an  assembly  of  lovely  women  as  that  which  chance  had  collected 
in  Milan  in  1817.  Many  of  them  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  Byron  would  seek  an  introduction;  but  whether  from  pride,  timi- 
dity, or  a remnant  of  dandyism,  which  induced  him  to  do  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  was  expected,  he  invariably  declined  that  honour.  He 
seemed  to  prefer  a conversation  on  poetical  or  philosophical  subjects. 
At  the  theatre,  our  discussions  were  frequently  so  energetical  as  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  pit.  One  evening,  in  the  middle  of  a phi- 
losophical argument  on  the  principle  of  utility , Silvio  Pellico,  a 
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ligbtful  poet,  who  has  since  died  in  an  Austrian  prison,  came  in  breath* 
less  haste  to  apprise  Lord  Byron,  that  his  friend  and  physician,  Poli- 
dori,  had  been  arrested.  We  instantly  ran  to  the  guard-house.  It 
turned  out  that  Polidori  had  fancied  himself  incommoded  in  the  pit  by 
the  fur  Cap  of  the  officer  on  guard,  and  had  requested  him  to  take  it  off, 
alleging  that  it  impeded  his  view  of  the  stage.  The  poet  Monti  had 
accompanied  us,  and,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  we  surround- 
ed the  prisoner.  Every  one  spoke  at  once ; Polidori  was  beside  himself 
with  passion,  and  his  face  red  as  a burning  coal.  Byron,  though  he  too 
was  in  a violent  rage,  was,  on  the  contrary,  pale  as  ashes.  His  patri- 
cian blood  boiled  as  he  reflected  on  the  slight  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held.  I have  little  doubt  but  at  that  moment  he  regretted  the  wall 
of  separation  which  he  had  reared  between  himself  and  the  ultra  party. 
At  all  events,  the  Austrian  officer  spied  the  leaven  of  sedition  in  our 
countenances,  and,  if  he  was  versed  in  history,  probably  thought  of  the 
insurrection  of  Genoa,  in  1740  He  ran  from  the  guard-house  to  call 
his  men,  who  seized  their  arms  that  had  been  piled  on  the  outside.  Mon- 
ti’s idea  was  excellent;  4 Fortiamo  tutti ; restino  solamente  i titolaiP 
De  Breme  remained  with  the  Marquis  de  Sartirana,  his  brother,  Count 
Cafalonieri,  and  Lord  Byron.  These  gentlemen  having  written  their 
names  and  titles,  the  list  was  handed  to  the  officer  on  guard,  who  in- 
stantly forgot  the  insult  offered  his  fur  cap,  and  allowed  Polidori  to  leave 
the  guard-house.  In  the  evening,  however,  the  doctor  received  an  or- 
der to  quit  Milan  within  twenty-four  hours.  Foaming  with  rage,  he 
swore  that  he  would  one  day  return  and  bestow  manual  castigation  on 
the  governor  who  treated  him  with  so  little  respect.  He  did  not  return  ; 
and  two  years  afterward  a bottle  of  prussic  acid  terminated  his  career  ; 
at  least,  sic  dicitur.  The  morning  after  Polidori’s  departure,  Byron, 
in  a tcte-a-tete  with  me,  complained  bitterly  of  persecution.  So  little 
was  I acquainted  with  i tiiolati , to  use  Monti’s  expression,  that  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart  I gave  his  Lordship  the  following  counsel: — 
‘Realize,’  said  I,  ‘four  or  five  thousand  franks;  two  or  three  confiden- 
tial friends  will  circulate  the  report  of  your  death,  and  bestow  on  a log 
of  wood  the  honours  of  Christian  burial  in  some  snug  retired  spot — the 
island  of  Elba,  suppose.  An  authentic  account  of  your  decease  shall 
he  forwarded  to  England;  meanwhile,  under  the  name  of  Smith  or 
Wood,  you  may  live  comfortably  and  quietly  at  Lima.  When,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Wood  becomes  a venerable  gray-headed 
gentleman,  he’even  return  to  Europe, and  purchase  from  a Roman  or  Pa- 
risian bookseller,  a set  of  Childe  Harold,  or  Lara,  thirtieth  edition, 
with  notes  and  annotations.  Moreover,  when  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Wood 
is  really  about  to  make  his  exit  from  this  life,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  en- 
joy the  bright  original  moment : thus  may  he  say — “Lord  Byron,  who 
for  thirty  years  has  been  numbered  among  the  dead,  even  now  lingers 
on  this  side  of  eternity — I am  the  man : the  society  of  my  countrymen 
appeared  to  me  so  insipid,  that  I quitted  them  in  disgust.’  ‘ My  cousin, 
who  is  heir  to  my  title,  owes  you  no  infinity  of  thanks,’  coldly  replied 
Lord  Byrori.  I repressed  the  rapartec  which  hovered  on  my  lips.###X! 
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Byron  had  one  failing  in  common  with  all  poets — an  extreme  sengi- 
bility  to  praise  or  censure,  especially  when  coming  from  a brother  bard. 
He  seemed  not  to  be  aware,  that  judgments  of  this  nature  are  generally 
dictated  by  a spirit  of  affectation,  and  that  the  most  favourable  can 
only  be  termed  certificates  of  resemblance.  I must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  astonishing  elfect  produced  on  Lord  Byron  by  the  view  of  a fine 
painting  of  Daniel  Crespi.  The  subject  was  taken  from  the  well  known 
story  of  a monk  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  ; end 
who,  while  his  brethren  were  chanting  the  service  of  the  dead  around 
his  bier  in  the  church  at  midnight,  was  said  to  have  suddenly  lifted  the 
funeral  pall,  and  quitted  his  coffin,  exclaiming,  Justo  judicio  Dei  dam - 
natus  sum We  were  unable  to  wrest  Byron  from  the  contemplation 
of  this  picture,  which  produced  on  his  mind  a sensation  amounting  to 
horror.  To  indulge  his  humour  on  this  point,  we  mounted  our  horses 
in  silence,  and  rode  slowly  towards  a monastery  at  a little  distance, 
where  he  shortly  afterward  overtook  us.  Byron  turned  up  his  lips 
with  an  incredulous  sneer  when  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
are  ten  Italian  dialects  instead  of  one;  and  that  among  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Italy,  only  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Sienna,  and  Florence 
speak  the  language  as  it  is  written.  Silvio  Fellico  once  said  to  him, 
‘The  delightful  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Italian  dialects,  unknown  beyond 
the  Alps,  is  the  Venetian.  The  Venetians  are  the  French  of  Italy.’ — 
‘They  have,  then,  some  comic  poet  living?’ — ‘Yes,’  replied  Pellico  y 
‘ a charming  poet ; but  as  his  comedies  are  not  allowed  to  be  perform- 
ed, he  composes  them  under  the  form  of  satires.  The  name  of  this 
delightful  poet  is  Buratti ; and  every  six  months,  by  the  governor’s 
orders,  be  pays  a visit  to  one  of  the  prisons  of  Venice.’  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  conversation  with  Silvio  Pellico  gave  the  tone  to  Byron’s  sub- 
sequent poetical  career.  He  eagerly  demanded  the  name  of  the  book- 
seller who  sold  ffl.  Buratti’s  works ; and  as  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
expression  of  Milanes  bluntness,  the  question  excited  a hearty  laugh  at 
his  expense.  He  was  soon  informed,  that  if  Buratti  wished  to  pass  his 
whole  life  in  prison  the  appearance  of  his  works  in  print  would  infalibly 
lead  to  the  gratification  of  his  desires;  and  besides,  where  could  tho  prin- 
ter be  found  hardy  enough  to  run  his  share  of  the  risk  ? An  incomplete 
manuscript  of  Buratti  cost  from  three  to  four  sequins.  The  next  day  the 
charming  Cpmtessina  N.  was  kind  enough  to  lend  her  collection  to  one 
of  our  party.  Byron,  who  imagined  himself  an  adept  in  the  language 
of  Dante  and  Ariosto,  was  at  first  rather  puzzled  by  Buratti’s  manu- 
scripts. VVe  read  over  with  some  of  Goldoni’s  comedies,  which  ena- 
bled him  at  last  to  comprehend  Buratti’s  satires.  One  of  our  Italian 
friends  was  even  immoral  enough  to  lend  him  a copy  of  Bafib’s  son- 
nets. What  a crime  this  had  been  in  the  eyes  of  Southey  ! What  a 
pity  he  was  not,  at  an  earlier  period,  made  acquainted  with  the  atro- 
cious deed!  I persist  in  thinking,  that  for  the  composition  of  Beppo, 
and  subsequently  of  Don  Juan,  Byron  was  indebted  to  the  reading  of 
Buratti’s  poetry.  Venice  is  a distinct  world,  of  which  the  gloomyso- 
ciety  of  the  rest  of  Europe  conform  no  conception : care  is  there  a 
subject  of  mockery.  The  poetry  of  Buratti  always  excites  a sensation 
of  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  breasts  of  the  Venetian  populace.  Never, 
in  my  presence,  the  black  and  white,  as  the  Venetians  themselves  say, 
produce  a similar  effect.  Here,  however,  I ceased  to  act  the  part  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  here,  consequently,  I close  my  narrative.” 
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NEWSTEAAD  ABBEY. 

The  figure  which  this  ancient  edifice  cuts  in  the  memoirs,  as  well  as 
in  the  works  of*  the  poet,  makes  it  almost  essential  that  this  work  should 
contain  some  account  of  it.  I am  indebted  to  Lake’s  Life  of  Lord  By- 
ron for  the  following  particulars 

“ This  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II.,  as  a Pri- 
ory of  Black  Canons,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  continued 
in  tbe  family  of  the  Byron’s  until  the  time  of  our  poet,  who  sold  it  first 
to  Mr.  Claughton,  for  the  sum  of  <£140,000,  and  on  that  gentleman’s  not 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  and  paying  £20,000,  of  a forfeit,  it 
was  afterwards  sold  to  another  person,  and  most  of  the  money  vested  in 
trustees,  for  the  jointure  of  Lady  Byron.  The  greater  part  of  the  edi- 
fice still  remains.  The  present  possessor,  Major  Wildman,  is,  with  gen-, 
uine  taste,  repairing  this  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture 
The  late  Lord  Byron  repaired  a considerable  part  of  it,  but  forgetting 
the  roof,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  inside,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  ia  a few  years,  the  rain  penetrating  to  the  apartments,  soon  des- 
troyed all  those  elegant  devices  which  his  Lordship  had  contrived. 
Lord  Byron’s  own  study  was  a neat  little  apartment,  decorated  with 
some  good  classic  busts,  a select  collection  of  books,  an  antique  cross, 
a sword  in  a gilt  case,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room  two  finely-polished 
sculls,  on  a pair  of  light  fancy  stands.  In  the  garden,  likewise,  there 
wasa  great  number  of  these  sculls,  taken  from  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Abbey,  and  piled  up  together,  but  they  were  afterward  committed  to  the 
O&nii.  A writer,  who  visited  it  soon  after  Lord  Byron  had  sold  it,  says, 
< jH  one  corfiCf  of  the  servants’  hall  lay  a stone  coffin,  in  which  were 
fencing  gloves  and  toll?;  an^  on  the  walls  of  the  ample  but  cheerless 
kitchen  was  painted,  in  largO  letter8?  i waste  not — want  not.’  During 
the  minority  of  Lord  Byron,  the  Abbey  wSS  in  possession  of  Lord  G— , 
his  bounds,  and  divers  colonies  of  jackdaws,  swallows,  and  starlings. 
The  internal  traces  of  this  Goth  were  swept  away,  but  without,  ail  ap- 
peared as  rude  and  unreclaimed  as  he  could  have  left  it.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  dog’s  tomb,  a conspicuous  and  elegant  object,  I do  not 
recollect  the  slightest  trace  of  culture  or  improvement.  The  late  lord, 
astern  and  desperate  character,  who  is  never  mentioned  by  the  neigh- 
boring peasants  without  a significant  shake  of  the  head,  might  have  re- 
turned and  recognised  every  thing  about  him,  except  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional crop  of  weeds.  There  still  slept  that  old  pond,  into  which  he  is 
said  to  have  hurled  his  lady  in  one  of  his  fits  of  fury,  whence  she  was 
rescued  by  the  gardener,  a courageous  blade,  who  was  his  lord’s  master, 
and  chastised  him  for  his  barbarity.  There  still*  at  the  end  of  the  gar- 
den, in  a grove  of  oak,  are  two  towering  satyrs,  he  with  his  goat  and 
club,  and  Mrs.  Satyr  with  her  chubby  cloven-footed  brat,  placed  on  pe- 
destals, at  the  intersections  of  the  narrow  and  gloomy  pathways,  strike 
for  a moment,  with  their  grim  viasges  and  silent  shaggy  forms,  the  fear 
intoy'our  bosom  which  is  felt  by  the  neighboring  peasantry  at  ‘th’  oud 
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laird's  devil’s.’  I have  frequently  asked  the  country  people  what  sort 
of  a man  his  Lordship  (our  Lord  Byron)  was.  The  impression  of  his 
eccentric  but  energetic  character  was  evident  in  the  reply.  * He’s  the 
devil  of  a fellow  for  comical  fancies — he  flags  th’  oud  laird  to  nothing, 
but  he’s  a hearty  fellow  for  all  that.’  ” 

Horace  Walpole  (Earl  of  Oxford),  who  had  visited  Newstead,  gives, 
in  his  usual  bitter  sarcastic  manner,  the  following  account  of  it  : 

il  As  I returned,  I saw  Newstead  and  Althorp.  I like  both.  The 
former  is  the  very  Abbey.  The  great  East  window  of  the  church  re- 
mains, and  connects  with  the  house ; the  hall  entire : the  refectory  en- 
tire ; the  cloister  untouched,  with  the  ancient  cistern  of  the  convent,  and 
their  arms  on  it : it  has  a private  chapel,  quite  perfect.  The  park, 
which  is  still  charming,  has  not  been  so  much  profaned.  The  present 
Lord  has  lost  large  sums,  and  paid  in  old  oaks,  five  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  which  have  been  cat  near  the  house.  En  revench , he  has  built 
two  baby-forts  to  pay  his  country  in  castles,  for  damage  done  to  the  na- 
vy, and  planted  a handful  of  Scotch  firs,  that  look  like  ploughboys 
dressed  in  old  family  liveries  for  a public  day.  In  the  hall  is  a very 
good  collection  of  pictures,  all  animals.  The  refectory,  now  the  great 
drawing  room,  is  full  of  Byrons  : the  vaulted  roof  remaining,  but  the 
windows  have  new  dresses  making  for  them  by  a Venetian  tailor.” 

The  following  detailed  description  of  Byron’s  paternal  abode,  is  ex- 
tracted from  “ A visit  to  Newstead  Abbey  in  1828,”  in  the  London  Lit- 
erary Gazette  : 

“ It  was  on  the  noon  of  a cold  bleak  day  in  February,  that  I set  out 
to  visit  the  memorable  Abbey  at  Newstead,  once  the  property  and  a- 
bode  of  the  immortal  Byron.  The  gloomy  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
dreary  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country,  produced  impressions  more 
appropriate  to  the  view's  of  such  a spot,  than  the  cheerful  scenery  of 
summer.  The  estate  lies  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  high  north  road, 
eight  miles  beyond  Nottingham  ; but  as  I approached  the  place,  I look- 
ed in  vain  for  some  indication  of  the  Abbey.  Nothing  is  seen  but  a 
thick  plantation  of  young  larsh  and  firs  borderihg  the  road,  until  you 
arrive  at  the  hut,  a small  public  house  by  the  wray  side.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  this  is  a plain  white  gate,  without  lodges,  opening  into  the  park; 
before  stands  a fine  spreading  oak,  one  of  the  few  remaining  trees  of 
Sherwood  forest,  the  famous  hau®t  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  associates, 
which  once  covered  all  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whose  country  was 
about  the  domain  of  Newstead.  *To  this  oak,  the  only  one  of  any  size 
on  the  estate,  Byron  was  very  partial.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that 
his  great  uncle  (to  whom  he  succeeded)  cut  dow  n almost  all  the  valua- 
ble timber ; so  that,  when  Byron  came  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  time  he  had  it,  presented  a very  bare  and  deso- 
late appearance.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  fit  only  for  the  growth  of 
larch  and  firs  ; and  of  these  upwards  of  700  acres  have  been  planted. 
Byron  could  not  afford  the  first  outlay  which  was  necessary,  in  order 
ultimately  to  increase  its  worth  ; so  that  as  long  as  he  held  it,  the  ren- 
tal did  not  exceed  £1300  a-year.  From  the  gate  to  the  Abbey  is  a 
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mile.  The  carnage  road  runs  straight  for  about  three  hundred  yards 
through  the  plantations,  when  it  takes  a sudden  turn  to  the  right ; and  on 
returning  to  the  left, a beautiful  and  extensive  view  over  the  valley  and  dis- 
tant hiils  is  opened  with  the  turrets  of  the  Abbey,  rising  among  the 
dark  trees  beneath.  To  the  right  of  the  Abbey  is  perceived  a tower 
on  a hill,  in  the  midst  of  a grove  of  firs.  From  this  part  the  road  winds 
gently  to  the  left  fill  it  reaches  the  Abbey,  which  is  approached  on  the 
north  side.  It  lies  in  a valley,  very  low  ; sheltered  to  the  north  and 
west  by  rising  ground,  and  to  the  south  enjoying  a fine  prospect  over 
an  undulated  vale.  A more  secluded  spot  could  hardly  have  been  cho- 
sen for  the  pious  purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted.  To  the  north  and 
east  is  a garden,  walled  in ; and  to  the  west  the  upper  lake.  On  the  j 
west  side,  the  mansion  is  without  any  enclosure  or  garden-drive,  and 
can  therefore  be  approached  by  any  person  passing  through  the  park.  ! 
In  this  open  space  is  the  ancient  cistern,  or  fountain,  of  the  convent,  I 
covered  with  grotesque  carvings,  and  having  water  still  running  into  a j 
basin.  The  old  church  window,  which,  in  an  architectural  point  of  j 
view,  is  most  deserving  of  observation,  is  nearly  entire,  and  adjoins  the  ! 
north-west  corner  of  the  Abbey.  Through  the  iron  gate  which  opens 
into  the  garden  under  the  arch,  is  seen  the  dog’s  tomb;  it  is  on  the  | 
north  side,  upon  a raised  ground,  and  surrounded  by  steps.  The  j 
verse  inscribed  on  this  side  of  the  pedestal  are  well  known,  but  the  lines  j 
preceding  them  are  not  so.  They  run  thus  : 

Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  vanity, 

Strength  without  insolence,  * 

Courage  without  ferocity,- 
And  all  the  virtues  of  Man  without  his  vices. 

This  praise,  whr  h would  be  unmeaning  flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  but  a just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Boatswain,  a dog, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland.  May,  1803, 

And  died  at  Newstead,  November  18th,  1808. 

“ The  whole  edifice  is  a quadrangle,  enclosing  a court,  with  a reser-  j 
voir,  and  jet  d’cau  in  the  middle;  and  the  cloisters  still  entire,  running  j 
round  the  four  sides.  The  south,  now  the  principal  front,  looks  over  I 
a pleasure  garden  to  a small  lake,  which  has  been  opened  from  the  up-  j 
per  one,  since  Byron’s  time.  The  entrance  door  is  on  the  west,  in  a 
small  vestibule,  and  has  nothing  remarkakle  in  it.  On  entering,  I j 
came  into  a large  stone  hall,  and  turning  to  the  left  went  through  it  to 
a smaller  one,  beyond  which  is  the  staircase.  The  whloe  of  this  part  | 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Wildman  ; indeed  during! 
Byron’s  occupation,  the  only  habitable  rooms  were  on  the  south  east  | 
angle.  Over  the  cloister,  no  the  four  sides  of  the  building,  runs  the! 
gallery,  from  which  doors  open  in  variuos  apartments,  now  fitted  up  j 
with  taste  and  elegance  tor  the  accommodation  of  a family,  but  then  [ 
empty,  and  fast  going  to  decay.  In  one  of  the  galleries  hang  two  oil- 1 
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painting’s  of  dogs,  as  large  as  life  ; one  a red  wolf  dog,  and  the  other 
a blaekNewfoundland,  with  white  legs,  the  celebrated  Boatswain. 
They  both  died  at  Newstead.  Of  the  latter,  Byron  felt  the  loss  as  of  a 
dear  friend.  These  are  almost  the  only  pointings  of  Byron’s  which 
remain  at  the  Abbey.  From  the  gallery,  I entered  the  refectory,  now 
grand  drawingroom  ; an  apartment  of  greet  dimensions,  facing  south, 
with  a fine  vaulted  roof,  and  polished  oak  floor, and  splendidly  furnished 
in  the  modern  style.  The  walls  are  covered  with  full-length  portraits 
of  the  old  school.  As  the  room  has  been  made  fit  for  use,  entirely 
since  the  days  of  Byron,  there  are  not  those  associations  connected 
with  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  others,  though  of  inferior 
appearance.  Two  objects  there  are,  however,  which  demand  obser- 
vation. The  first  that  caught  my  attention  was  the  portrait  of  Byron, 
by  Phillips,  over  the  fireplace,  upon  which  I gazed  with  strong  feel- 
ings ; it  is  certainly  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasing  likeness  of  him 
1 have  seen.  The  other  is  a thing  about  w hich  every  body  has  heard, 
of  and  of  which  few  have  just  idea.  In  a cabinet  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  carefully  preserved,  and  concealed  in  a sliding  case,  is  kept  the 
celebrated  scull  cup,  upon  which  are  inscribed  those  splendid  verses: 

Start  not,  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled,  &c. 

“ People  often  suppose,  from  the  name,  that  the  cup  retains  all  tho 
terrific  appearances  of  a death's  head,  and  imagine  that  they  could 

Behold  through  each  lack-lustress  eyeless  hole 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 

Not  all ; there  is  nothing  whatever  startling  in  it.  It  is  well  polished, 
its  edge  is  bound  by  a broad  rim  of  silver,  and  it  is  set  in  a neat  stand 
of  the  same  metal,  which  serves  as  a handle,  and  upon  the  four  sides  of 
which,  and  not  upon  the  skull  itself,  the  verses  are  engraved.  It  is,  in 
short,  in  appearance,  a very  handsome  utensil,  and  one  from  which  the 
most  fastidious  person  might  (in  mv  opinion,)  drink  without  scruple. 

It  was  always  produced  after  dinner,  when  Byron  had  company  at  the 
Abbey,  and  a bottle  of  claret  poured  into  it.  An  elegant  round  library- 
table  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  in  this  room  that,  belonged  to  Byron} 
and  this  he  constantly  used.  Beyond  the  refectory,  on  the  same  floor,  t 
is  Byron’s  study,  now  used  as  a temporary  dining-room,  the  entire  furni- 
ture of  which  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  him.  It  is  all  very  plain, 
indeed  ordinary.  A good  painting  of  a battle,  over  the  sideboard,  was 
also  his.  This  apartment,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  pilgrim  to  Newstead,  as  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  poetical  existence  of  Byron.  It  was  here  that  he  prepared  tor 
the  press  those  first  effusions  of  his  genius  which  were  published  at 
Newark,  under  the  title  of  Hours  of  Idleness.  It  was  here  that  he 
meditated,  planned,  and  for  the  most  part  wrote,  that  splendid  retort  to 
the  severe  critiques  they  had  called  down,  which  stamped  him  the 
keenest  satirist  of  the  day.  And  it  was  here  that  his  tender  and  beau- 
tiful verses  to  Mary,  and  many  of  those  sweet  pieces  found  among  his 
miscellaneous  poems,  wrere  composed.  His  bedroom  is  small  and  still 
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remains  in  the  same  situation  as  when  he  occupied  it ; it  contains  little 
worthy  of  notice,  besides  the  bed,  which  is  of  common  size,  with  gilt 
posts  surmounted  by  coronets.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a picture  of  Mur- 
ray, the  old  family  servant  who  accompanied  Byron  to  Gibralter,  when 
he  first  went  abroad.  A picture  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  another  portrait 
in  this  room,  complete  the  enumeration  of  all  the  furniture  and  paintings 
of  Byron’s,  remaining  at  the  Abbey.  In  some  of  the  rooms  are  very 
curiously-carved  mantlepieces,  with  grotesque  figures,  evidently  of  old 
date.  In  a corner  of  one  of  the  galleries  there  still  remained  the  fen- 
cing foils,  gloves,  masks,  and  single-sticks  he  used  in  his  youth ; and 
in  a corner  of  the  cloister  lies  a stone  coffin,  taken  from  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  abbey.  The  ground-floor  contains  SGme  spacious  halls, 
and  divers  apartments  for  domestic  offices,  and  there  is  a neat  little  pri- 
vate chapel  in  the  cloister,  where  service  is  performed  on  Sundays. 
Byron’s  sole  recreation  here  was  his  boat  and  dogs,  and  boxing  and 
fencing  for  exercise,  and  to  prevent  a tendency  to  obesity,  which  he  I 
dreaded.  His  constant  employment  was  writing,  for  which  he  used  to 
eit  up  as  late  as  two  or  three  o’cluck  in  the  morning.  His  life  here  was 
an  entire  seclusion  devoted  to  poetry.”. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Nelson’s  Birth  and  Boyhood — He  is  entered  on  hoard  the  Raisonxia - 
bit — Goes  to  the  West  Indies  in  a Merchant-ship  ; then  serves  in 
the  Triumph — He  sails  in  Capt.  Phipp’s  Voyage  of  Discovery — 
Goes  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Seahorse , and  returns  in  ill  Health — 
Serves  as  acting  Lieutenant  in  the  Worcester , and  is  made  Lieu - 
tenant  into  the  Lowestoffey  Commander  in  the  Badger  Brig , and 
Post  into  the  Hinchinbrook — Expedition  against  the  Spanish 
Main — Sent  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  Albermarle — Services  du- 
ring the  American  War. 

Horatio,  son  of  Edmund  and  Catharine  Nelson,  was  born  Sept.  29, 
1758,  in  the  parsonage  house  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  a village  in  theN 
county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father  was  rector.  The  maiden  name 
of  his  mother  was  Suckling;  her  grandmother  was  an  elder  sister  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  this  child  was  named  after  his  grandfather,  the 
first  Lord  Walpole.  Mrs.  Nelson  died  in  1767, leaving  eight, out  of  ele- 
en,  children.  Her  brother,  Capt.  Maurice  Suckling,  of  the  navy, 
visited  the  widower  upon  this  event,  and  promised  to  take  care  of  one 
of  the  boys.  Three  years  afterward,  when  Horatio  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  being  at  home  during  the  Christmas  holydays,  he  read  in 
the  county  newspaper  that  his  uncle  was  appointed  to  the  Raisonnable, 
of  64  guns.  “ Do  William,”  said  he  to  a brother  who  was  two  years 
older  than  himself,  “ write  to  ray  father,  and  tell  him  I should  like  to 
go  to  sea  with  uncle  Maurice.”  Mr.  Nelson  was  then  at  Bath,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  his  circumstances  were 
straitened,  and  he  had  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  bettered : he 
knew  that  it  was  the  wish  of  providing  for  himself  by  which  Horatio 
was  chiefly  actuuted ; and  did  not  oppose  his  resolution : he  understood 
also  the  boy’s  character,  and  always  said,  that  in  whatever  station  he 
might  be  placed,  he  would  climb,  if  possible,  to  the  very  top  of  the 
tree.  Accordingly,  Capt.  Suckling  was  written  to.  “ What,”  said  he 
in  his  answer,  “ has  poor  Horatio  done,  who  is  so  weak,  that  he,  above 
all  the  rest,  should  be  sent  to  rough  it  out  at  sea?  But  let  him  come, 
and  the  first  time  we  go  into  action,  a cannon  ball  may  knock  off  his 
head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once.” 

It  is  manifest  from  these  words,  that  Horatio  was  not  the  boy  whom 
his  undo  would  have  chosen  to  bring  up  in  his  own  profession.  He  was 
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never  of  a strong  body ; and  the  ague,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
most  common  diseases  ill  England,  had  greatly  reduced  his  strength  ; 
yet  he  had  already  given  proofs  of  that  resolute  heart  and  nobleness  of 
mind,.  which,  during  his  whole  career  of  labour  and  of  glory,  so  eminent- 
ly distinguished  him.  When  a mere  child,  he  strayed  a bird’s-nesting 
from  his  grandmother’s  house  in  company  with  a cow-boy  : the  dinner 
hour  elapsed  ; he  was  absent,  and  could  not  be  found  ; and  the  alarm 
of  the  family  became  very  great,  for  they  apprehended  that  he  might 
have  been  carried  off  by  gipsies.  At  length, after  search  had  been  made 
for  him  in  various  directions, he  was  discovered  alone,  sitting  composed- 
ly by  the  side  of  a brook  in  which  he  could  not  get  over.  “ I wonder, 
child,”  said  the  old  lady,  when  she  saw  him,  “that hunger  and  fear  did 
not  dtiveyou  home.” — “ Fear!  grandmamma,”  replied  the  future  hero, 
“ I never  saw  fern* : — What  is  it  V9  Once,  after  the  winter  holydays, 
when  he  and  his  brother  William  had  set  off  on  horseback  to  return  to 
school,  they  came  back,  because  there  had  been  a fall  of  snow;  and 
William,  who  did  not  much  like  the  journey,  said  it  was  too  deep  for 
them  to  venture  on.  “If  that  be  the  case,”  said  the  father,  “you  cer- 
tainly shall  not  go;  but  make  another  attempt,  and  I \ull  leave  it  to 
your  honour.  If  the  road  is  dangerous,  you  may  return  : but  remember, 
boys,  I leave  it  to  your  honour.”  The  snow  was  deep  enough  to  have 
afforded  them  a reasonable  excuse : but  Horatio  was  not  to  be  prevail-? 
ed  upon  to  turn  back.  “We  must  go  on,”  said  he  : “remember,  broth- 
er, it  was  left  to  our  honour  !” — There  were  some  fine  pears  growing  ill 
the  schoolmaster’s  garden,  which  the  boys  regarded  as  lawful  booty, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  tempting ; but  the  boldest  among  them  were 
afraid  to  venture  for  the  prize.  Horatio  volunteered  upon  this  service  : 
he  was  lowered  down  at  night  from  the  bed- room  window  by  some 
sheets,  plundered  the  tree,  was  drawn  up  with  the  pears,  and  then  dis- 
tributed them  among  his  schoolfellows  without  reserving  any  for  him- 
self.— “He  only  took  them,”  he  said,  “because  every  other  bov  was 
afraid.” 

Early  on  a cold  and  dark  spring  morning  Mr.  Nelson’s  servant  arriv- 
ed at  this  school,  at  North  Walsham,  with  the  expected  summons  for 
Horatio  to  join  his  ship.  The  parting  from  his  brother  William,  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  his  playmate  and  bedfellow,  was  a painful 
effort,  and  was  tho  beginning  of  those  privations  which  are  the  sailor’s 
lot  through  life.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  London.  The  Raison- 
nablewas  lying  in  the  Medway.  He  was  put  into  the  Chatham  stage, 
and  on  its  arrival  was  set  down  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  and  left 
to  find  his  way  on  board  as  he  could.  After  wandering  about  in  the  cold, 
without  being  able  to  reach  the  ship,  an  officer  observing  the  forlorn  ap- 
pearance of  the  boy,  questioned  him  ; and  happening  to  he  acquainted 
with  his  uncle,  took  him  home,,  and  gave  him  some  refreshments. — 
When  he  got  on  board,  Capt.  Suckling  was  not  in  the  ship,  nor  had 
any  person  been  apprised  of  the  boy’s  coming.  He  paced  the  deck  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  day,  without  being  noticed  by  any  one;  and  it 
was  not  t>ll  the  second  day  that  somebody,  as  he  expressed  it,  “took 
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compassion  on  him.”  The  pain  which  is  felt  when  first  transplanted 
from  our  native  soil, — when  the  living  branch  is  cut  from  the  parent  tree, 
— is  one  of  the  most  poignant  which  we  have  to  endure  through  life. 
There  are  after  griefs  which  wound  more  deeply,  which  leave  behind 
them  Scars  never  to  be  effaced,  which  bruise  the  spirit,  and  sometimes 
break  the  heart : but  never  do  we  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of  love,  the 
necessity  of  being  loved,  and  the  sense  of  utter  desertion,  as  when 
we  first  leave  the  haven  of  home,  and  are,  as  it  were,  pushed  off  upon 
the  stream  of  life.  Added  to  these  feelings,  the  seaboy  has  to  endure 
physical  hardships,  and  the  privation  of  every  comfort,  even  of  sleep. 
Nelson  had  a feeble  body  and  an  affectionate  heart,  and  he  remembered 
through  life  his  first  days  of  wretchedness  in  the  service. 

The  Kaisonnable,  having  been  commissioned  on  account  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  Falkland  Island,  was  paid  off  as  soon  as  the  differ- 
ence with  the  court  of  Spain  was  accommodated,  and  Capt.  Suckling 
was  removed  to  the  Triumph,  seventy-four,  then  stationed  as  a guard- 
ship  in  the  Thames.  This  was  considered  as  too  inactive  a life  for  a 
boy,  and  Nelson  was  therefore  sent  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a 
merchant  ship,  commanded  by  Mr.  John  Rathbone,  an  excellent  seaman, 
who  had  served  as  master’s  mate  under  Cupt.  Suckling,  in  the  Dread- 
nought. He  returned  a practical  seaman,  but  with  a hatred  of  the 
king’s  sevice,  and  a saying  then  common  among  the  sailors — k£  aft  the 
most  honour:  forward  the  better  man.”  Rathbone  had  probably  been 
disappointed  and  disgusted  in  the  navy  ; and,  with  no  unfriendly  inten- 
tions, warned  Nelson  against  a profession  which  he  himself  had  found 
hopeless.  His  uncle  received  him  on  board  the  Triumph  on  his  return, 
and  discovering  his  dislike  to  the  navy,  took  the  best  means  of  recon- 
ciling him  to  it.  He  held  it  out  as  a reward,  that  if  he  attended  well  to 
his  navigation,  he  should  go  in  the  cutter  and  decked  long-boat,  which 
was  attatched  to  the  commanding  officer’s  ship  at  Chatham.  Thus  he 
became  a good  pilot  for  vessels  of  that  description,  from  Chatham  to  the 
Tower,  and  down  the  Svvin  Channel  to  the  Norlh  Foreland,  and  ac- 
quired a confidence  among  rocks  and  sands,  of  which  he  often  felt  the 
value. 

Nelson  had  not  been  many  months  on  board  the  Triumph,  when  his 
love  of  enterprise  was  excited  by  hearing  that  two  ships  were  fitting  out 
for  a voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  North  Pole.  In  conseqence  of 
the  difficulties  which  wtre  expected  on  such  a service,  these  vessels 
were  to  take  out  effective  men  instead  of  the  usual  number  of  boys.  This, 
however,  did  not  deter  him  from  soliciting  to  be  received,  and,  by  his 
uncle’s  interest,  he  was  admitted  as  coxswain  under  Capt.  Lutwidge, 
second  in  command.  The  voyage  was  undertaken  in  compliance  with 
an  application  from  the  Royal  Society.  The  Hon.  Capt.  Constantine 
John  Phipps,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  volunteered  his  services. 
The  Racehorse  and  Carcass  bombs  were  selected,  as  the  strongest 
ships,  and,  therefore,  best  adapted  for  such  a voyage;  and  they  were 
taken  into  clock  and  strengthened,  to  render  them  as  secure  as  possible 
against  the  ice.  Two  masters  of  Greenlandmen  were  employed  as 
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pilots  for  each  ship.  No  expedition  was  ever  more  carefully  lilted  out ; 
and  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Sandwich,  with  a laudable  so- 
licitude, went  on  board  himself,  before  their  departure,  to  see  that  every 
thing  had  been  completed  to  the  wish  of  the  officers.  The  ships  were 
provided  with  a simple  and  excellent  apparatus  for  distilling  fresh  from 
salt  water,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Irvmg,  who  accompained  the  expedi- 
tion. It  consisted  merely  in  fitting  a tube  to  the  ship’s  kettle,  and  ap- 
plying a wet  mob  to  the  surface  as  the  vapour  was  passing.  By  these 
means  from  thirty-four  to  forty  gallons  were  produced  every  day. 

They  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  4th  of  Tune  : on  the  6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  they  were  in  lat.  79  deg.  56  min.  39  sec.  E.  The  next 
day,  about  the  place  where  most  of  (he  old  discoverers  had  been  stopped, 
the  Racehorse  was  beset  with  ice  : but  they  hove  her  through  with  ico 
anchors.  Capt.  Phipps  continued  ranging  along  the  ice,  northward 
and  westwurd,  till  the  24th ; he  then  tried  to  the  eastward.  On  the 
30th  he  was  in  lat.  89deg.  13min.,  Ion.  18deg.  48min.  E.,  among  the  is- 
lands and  in  the  ice,  with  no  appearance  of  an  opening  tor  the  ships. 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  mild,  and  unusually  clear.  Here 
they  were  becalmed  in  a large  bay,  with  three  apparent  openings  be- 
tween the  islands  which  formed  it ; but  every  where,  as  far  as  they 
could  see,  surrounded  with  ice.  There  was  not  a breath  of  air,  the  wa- 
ter was  perfectly  smooth,  the  ice  covered  with  snow,  low  and  even,  ex- 
cept a few  broken  pieces,  near  the  edge  ; and  the  pools  of  water  in  the  j 
middle  of  the  ice-fields  just  crusted  over  with  young  ice.  On  the  next 
day  the  ice  closed  upon  them,  and  no  opening  was  to  be  seen  any  where, 
except  a hole  or  lake,  as  it  might  be  called,  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
circumference,  where  the  ships  lay  fast  to  the  ice  with  their  ice  anchors.  j 
They  filled  their  casks  with  water  from  these  ice-fields,  which  was  ve- 
ry pure  and  soft.  The  men  were  playing  on  the  ice  all  day ; but  the 
Greenland  pilots,  who  were  farther  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and 
considered  that  the  seasons  was  far  advancing,  were  alarmed  at  being  | 
thus  beset. 

The  next  day  there  was  not  the  smallest  opening ; the  ships  were 
within  less  than  two  lengths  of  each  other,  separated  by  ice,  and  nei- 
ther having  room  to  turn.  The  iee,  which  the  day  before  had  been 
flat,  and  almost  level  with  the  water’s  edge,  was  now,  in  many  places,  j 
forced  higher  than  the  main,  by  the  pieces  squeezing  together.  A day  j 
of  thick  fog  followed : it  was  succeeded  by  clear  weather ; but  the  pas- 
sage by  which  the  ships  had  entered  from  the  westward  was  closed,  j 

and  no  open  water  was  in  sight,  either  in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  By 
the  pilot’s  advice,  the  men  were  set  to  cut  a passage  and  warp  through 
the  small  openings  to  the  westward.  They  sawed  through  pieces  of  ice 
twelve  feet  thick;  and  this  labour  coutinued  the  whole  day,  during 
which  their  utmost  efforts  did  not  move  the  ship  above  three  hundred 
yards;  while  they  were  driven,  together  with  the  ice,  far  to  the  N.  E. 
and  E.  by  the  current.  Sometimes  a field  of  several  acres  square 
would  be  lifted  up  between  two  larger  islands,  and  incorporated  with 
them;  and  thus  these  larger  pieces  continued  to  grow  bw  aggregation. 
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Another  day  passed,  and  there  scemod  no  probability  of  getting  the 
ships  out,  without  a strong  E.  or  N.  E.  wjnd.  The  season  was  far  ad 
vanced,  and  every  hour  lessened  the  chance  of  extricating  themselves. 
Young  as  he  was,  Nelson  was  appointed  to  command  one  of  the  boats 
which  were  sent  o*Ut  to  explore  a passage  into  the  open  water.  It  was 
the  means  of  saving  a boat  belonging  to  the  Racehorse  from  a singular 
but  imminent  danger.  Some  of  the  officers  fired  at  and  wounded  a 
walrus.  As  no  other  animal  has  so  human-like  an  expression  in  its 
countenance,  so  also  is  there  none  that  seems  to  possess  more  of  the 
passions  of  humanity.  The  wounded  animal  dived  immediately,  and 
brought  up  a number  of  its  companions;  and  they  all  joined  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  boat.  They  wrested  an  oar  from  one  of  the  men ; and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  crew  could  prevent  them  from 
staving  or  upsetting  her,  till  the  Carcass’s  boat  came  up ; and  the  wal- 
Tuses,  finding  their  enemies  thus  reinforced,  dispersed.  Young  Nelson 
exposed  himself  in  a more  daring  manner.  One  night,  during  the  mid- 
watch, he  stole  from  the  ship  with  one  of  his  comrades,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a rising  fog,  and  set  off  over  the  ice  in  pursuit  of  a bear.  It 
Was  not  long  before  they  were  missed.  The  fog  thickened,  and  Capt. 
Lutwidge  and  his  officers  became  exceedingly  alarmed  for  their  safety. 
Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  the  weather  cleared,  and  the 
two  adventurers  were  seen  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  ship,  at- 
tacking a huge  bear.  The  signal  for  them  to  return  was  immediate- 
lymade;  Nelson’s  comrade  called  upon  him  to  obey,  but  in  vain;  his 
musket  had  flashed  in  the  pan ; their  ammunition  was  expended;  and 
a chasm  in  the  ice,  which  divided  him  from  the  bear,  probably  saved  his 
life.  “ Never  mind,”  he  cried ; “ do  but  let  me  get  a blpw  at  the  devil 
with  the  but-end  of  my  musket,  and  we  shall  have  him.”  Capt.  Lut- 
widge, however,  seeing  his  danger,  fired  a gun,  which  had  the  desired 
effect  of  frightening  the  beast;  and  the  boy  then  returned,  somewhat 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  his  trespass.  The  captain  reprimanded 
him  sternly  for  conduct  so  unworthy  of  the  office  which  he  filled,  and 
desired  to  know  what  motive  he  could  have  for  hunting  a bear.  “ Sir,” 
said  he,  pouting  his  lips,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  agitated,  “ 1 wish- 
ed to  kill  the  bear,  that  I might  carry  the  6kin  to  my  father.” 

A party  were  now  sent  to  an  island,  about  twelve  miles  off  (named 
Walden’s  Island  in  the  charts,  from  the  midshipman  who  was  intrusted 
with  this  service,)  to  see  where  the  open  water  lay.  They  came  back 
with  information,  that  the  ice,  though  closed  all  about  them,  was  open 
to  the  westward,  round  the  point  by  which  they  came  in.  They  said 
also,  that  upon  the  island  they  had  had  a fresh  east  wind.  This  intelli- 
gence considerably  abated  the  hopes  of  the  crew ; for  were  they  lay  it 
had  been  almost  calm,  and  their  main  depend ance  had  been  upon  tho 
effect  of  an  easterly  wind  in  clearing  the  bay.  There  was  but  one  alter- 
native ; either  to  wait  the  event  of  the  weather  upon  the  ships,  or  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  boats.  The  likelihood  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  ships  had  been  foreseen  ; the  boats,  accordingly, 
were  adapted,  both  in  number  and  size,  to  transport,  in  case  of  emer- 
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gency,  the  whole  crew ; and  there  were  Dutch  whalers  upon  the  coast, 
in  which  they  could  all  be  conveyed  to  Europe.  As  for  wintering  where 
they  were,  that  dreadful  experiment  had  been  already  tried  too  often. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost;  the  ships  had  driven  into  shoal  water,  having 
but  fourteen  fathoms.  Should  they,  or  the  ice  to  which  they  were  fast, 
take  the  ground,  they  must  inevitably  be  lost  : and  at  this  time  they  were 
driving  fast  towards  some  rocks  on  the  N.  E.  Captain  Phipps  sent  for 
the  officers  of  both  ships,  and  told  them  his  intention  of  preparing  the 
boats  for  going  away.  They  were  immediately  hoisted  out,  and  the  fit- 
ting begun.  Ganvass  bread-bags  were  made,  in  case  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary suddenly  to  desert  the  vessels ; and  men  were  sent  with  the 
lead-and-line  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  sound  wherever  they 
found  cracks  in  the  ice,  that  they  might  have  notice  before  the  ice  took 
the  ground  ; for,  in  that  case,  the  ships  must  instantly  have  been  crush- 
ed or  overset. 

On  the  7th  of  August  they  began  to  haul  the  boats  over  the  ice,  Nel- 
son having  command  of  the  four-oared  cutter.  The  men  behaved  ex- 
cellently well,  like  true  British  seamen  : they  seemed  reconciled  to  the 
thought  of  leaving  the  ships,  and  had  full  confidence  in  their  officers. 
About  noon,  the  ice  appeared  rather  more  open  near  the  vessels;  and 
-as  the  wind  was  easterly,  though  there  was  but  little  of  it,  the  sails 
were  set,  and  they  got  about  a mile  to  the  westward.  They  moved 
very  slowly,  and  were  not  now  nearly  so  far  to  the  westward  as 
when  they  were  first  beset.  However,  all  sail  was  kept  upon  them, 
to  force  them  through  whenever  the  ice  slacked  the  least.  Whatever 
exertions  were  made,  it  could  not  be  possible  to  get  the  boats  to  the 
water  edge  before  the  14th  ; and  if  the  situation  of  the  ships  should 
not  alter  by  that  time,  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  stay  longer  by 
them.  The  commander  therefore  resolved  to  carry  on  both  attempts  j 
together,  moving  the  boats  constantly,  and  taking  every  opportunity 
of  getting  the  ships  through.  A party  was  sent  out  next  day  to  the 
westward,  to  examine  the  state  of  the'ice  ; they  returned  with  tidings 
that  it  was  very  heavy  and  close,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  fields. — 
The  ships,  however,  moved  something  and  the  ice  itself  was  drifting 
westward.  Th#re  was  a thick  fog,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain what  advantage  had  been  gained.  It  continued  on  the  9th  ; but 
the  ships  were  moved  a little  through  some  very  small  openings  : the 
mist  cleared  off  in  the  afternoon  ; and  it  was  then  perceived  that  they 
had  driven  much  more  than  could  have  been  expected  to  the  west-  j 
ward,  and  that  the  ice  itself  had  driven  still  farther.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  they  got  past  the  boats,  and  took  them  on  board  again.  On 
the  morrow  the  wind  sprang  up  to  the  N.  N.  E.  All  sail  was  set,  and  ! 
the  ships  forced  their  way  through  a great  deal  of  very  heavy  ice.— 
They  frequently  struck,  and  with  such  force,  that  one  stroke  broke  the 
shank  of  the  Racehorse’s  best  bower  anchor : but  the  vessels  made 
way  ; and  by  noon  they  had  cleared  the  ice,  and  were  out  at  sea.—  j 
The  next  day  they  anchored  in  Smeerenberg  harbour,  close  to  that 
island  of  which  the  westerrnost  point  is  called  Hadluyt’s  Headland,  in 
honour  of  the  great  promoter  and  compiler  of  our  English  voyages  of 
discovery. 
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Here  they  remained  a few  days,  that  the  men  might  rest  after  their 
fatigue.  No  insect  was  to  be  seen  in  this  dreary  country,  nor  any  spe- 
cies of  reptile — not  even  the  common  earth-worm.  Large  bodies  of  ice, 
called  icebergs,  tilled  up  the  valleys  between  mountains,  so  dark,  as, 
when  contrasted  with  the  snow,  to  appear  black.  The  colour  of  the 
ice  was  of  a lively  light  green.  Opposite  to  the  place  where  they  fixed 
their  observatory  was  one  of  these  icebergs,  above  three  hundred 
feet  high.  Its  sides  towards  the  sea  wae  nearly  perpendicular,  and  a 
stream  of  water  issued  from  it.  Large  pieces  frequently  broke  off,  and 
rolled  down  into  the  sea.  There  was  no  thunder  and  lightning  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  in  these  latitudes.  The  sky  was  generally 
loaded  with  hard  white  clouds,  from  which  it  was  never  entirely  free 
even  in  the  clearest  weather.  They  always  knew  when  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  ice,  long  before  they  saw  it,  by  a bright  appearance  near 
the  horizon,  which  the  Greenlandmen  called  the  blink  of  the  icOt  The 
season  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  nothing  more  could  have  been 
attempted,  if  indeed  any  thing  had  been  left  untried  : but  the  summer 
had  heen  unusually  favourable,  and  they  had  carefully  surveyed  the 
wall  of  ice  extending  for  more  than  twenty  degrees  between  the  latitudes 
of  80deg.  and  81deg.  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  opening. 

The  ships  were  paid  off  shortly  after  their  return  to  England;  and 
Nelson  was  then  placed  by  his  uncle  with  Capt.  Framer,  in  the  Sea- 
horse, of  twenty  guns,  then  going  out  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  squad- 
ron under  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  He  was  stationed  in  the  foretop  at 
watch  and  watch.  His  good  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
master  'afterwards  Captain  Surridge)  in  whose  watch  he  was ; and, 
upon  his  recommendation,  the  captain  rated  him  as  midshipman.  At 
this  time  his  countenance  was  florid,  and  his  appearance  rathor  stout 
and  athletic;  but  when  he  had  been  about  eighteen  months  in  India,  he 
felt  the  effects  of  that  climate,  so  perilous  to  European  constitutions. 
The  disease  baffled  all  power  of  medicine;  he  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
skeleton ; the  use  of  his  limbs  was  for  some  time  entirely  lost;  and  the 
only  hope  that  remained  was  from  a voyage  home.  Accordingly,  he 
was  brought  home  by  Capt.  Pigot,  in  the  Dolphin:  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  attentive  and  careful  kindness  of  that  officer  on  the  way,  Nelson 
would  never  have  lived  to  reach  his  native  shores.  He  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Charles  Pole,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  officers,  then,  like  himself,  beginning  their  Gareer : he 
had  left  them  pursuing  that.career  in  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  hope, 
and  was  returning  from  a country,  in  which  all  things  were  to  him  new 
and  interesting,  with  a body  broken  down  by  sickness,  and  spirits  which 
had  sunk  with  his  strength.  Long  afterward,  when  the  name  of  Nel- 
son was  known  as  widely  as  that  of  England  itsolf,  he  spoke  of  the 
feelings  which  he  had  at  this  time  endured.  “ I felt  impressed,”  said 
he,  “ with  a feeling  that  I should  never  rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind 
was  staggered  with  a view  of  the  difficulties  I had  to  surmount,  and  the 
little  interest  I possessed.  I could  discover  no  means  of  reaching  the 
object  of  my  ambition.  After  a long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in  whicti  I 
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almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was  kin- 
dled within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and  country  as  my  patron. 

4 Well,  then,”  I exclaimed,  ‘ I will  be  a hero  ! and,  confiding  in  Provi- 
dence, I will  brave  every  danger!’  ” 

Long  afterward,  Nelson  loved  to  speak  of  the  feelings  ofthat  moment: 
and  from  that  time,  he  often  said,  a radiant  orb  was  suspended  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  which  urged  him  onward  to  renown.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  these  feelings  begun,  is  what  the  mystics  mean  by  their  seasons 
of  darkness  and  desertion.  If  the  animal  spirits  fail,  they  represent  it 
as  an  actual  temptation.  The  enthusiasm  of  Nelson’s  nature  had  taken 
a different  direction,  but  its  essence  was  the  same.  He  knew  to  what 
the  previous  state  of  dejection  was  to  be  attributed  ; that  an  enfeebled 
body,  and  a mind  depressed,  had  cast  this  shade  over  his  soul : but  he 
always  seemed  willing  to  believe,  that  the  sunshine  which  succeeded, 
bore  with*  it  a prophetic  glory,  and  that  the  light  which  led  him  on,  was 
44  light  from  heaven.” 

His  interest,  however,  was  far  better  than  he  imagined.  During  his 
absence,  Capt.  Suckling  had  been  made  comptroller  of  the  navy  ; his 
health  had  materially  improved  upon  the  voyage;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
Dolphin  was  paid  off,  he  was  appointed  acting-lieutenant  in  the  Wor- 
cester, sixty-four,  Capt.  Mark  Robinson,  then  going  out  'with  convoy 
to  Gibralter.  Soon  after  his  return,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  lie  pass- 
ed his  examination  for  a lieutenancy.  Captain  Suckling  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  board;  and  when  the  examination  was  ended,  in  a manner  high- 
ly honourable  to  Nelson,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
examining  captain  as  his  nephew.  They  expressed  their  wonder  that 
he  had  not  informed  them  of  this  relationship  before;  he  replied,  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  younker  to  be  favoured : he  knew  his  nephew  would 
pass  agood  examination,  and  he  had  not  been  deceived.  The  next  day 
Nelson  received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe 
frigate,  Capt.  William  Locker,  then  fitting  out  for  Jamaica. 

American  and  French  privateers  under  American  colours  were  at 
that  time1  harassing  our  trade  in  the  West  Indies  : even  a frigate  was 
not  sufficiently  active  for  Nelson,  and  he  frequently  got  appointed  to 
one  of  the  Lowstoffe’s  tenders.  During  one  of  their  cruises,  the  Low- 
estoffe captured  an  American  letter-of-marque  : it  was  blowing  a gale, 
and  a heavy  sea  running.  The  first  Lieutenant  being  ordered  to  board 
the  prize,  went  below  to  put  on  his  hanger.  It  happened  to  be  mislaid ; 
and,  while  he  was  seeking  it,  Capt.  Locker  came  on  deck.  Perceiving 
the  boat  still  alongside,  and  in  danger  every  moment  of  being  swamp- 
ed, and  being  extremely  anxious  that  the  privateer  should  be  instantly 
taken  in  charge,  because  he  feared  that  it  would  otherwise  founder,  he 
exclaimed,  “Have  I no  officer  in  the  ship  who  can  board  the  prize 3” 
Nelson  did  not  offer  himself  immediately,  waiting,  with  his  usual  sense 
of  propriety,  for  the  first  lieutenant’s  return  ; but  hearing  the  master 
volunteer,  he  jumped  into  the  boat,  saying,  “It  is  my  turn  now;  and 
if  I come  back  it  is  yours.”  The  American,  who  had  carried  a heavy 
press  of  sail,  in  hope  of  escaping,  was  so  completely  waterlogged,  that 
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the  LowestoflVs  boat  went  in  on  deck,  and  out  again  with  the  sea. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  uncle.  Captain  Locker,  however,  who 
had  perceived  the  excellent  qualities  of  Nelson,  and  formed  a friend- 
ship for  him,  which  continued  during  his  life,  recommended  him  warm* 
]y  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  then  commander-in-chtef  upon  that  station.  In 
consequence  of  this  recommendation  he  was  removed  into  the  Bristol 
flag-ship,  and  Lieutenant  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  who  had  long  been  in 
habits  of  great  friendship  with  him,  succeeded  him  in  the  Lowstoffe. 
Sir  Peter  Parker  was  the  friend  of  both ; and  thus  it  happened,  that 
whenever  Nelson  got  a step  in  rank,  Collingwood  succeeded  him.  The 
former  soon  became  first  lieutenant;  and,  on  the 8th  of  Dec.,  1786, 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  Badger  brig;  Collingwood  taking 
his  place  in  the  Bristol.  While  the  Badger  was  lying  in  Montego  Bay, 
Jamaica,  the  Glasgow  of  twenty  guns  came  in  and  anchored  there,  and 
in  two  hours  was  in  flames,  the  steward  having  set  fire  to  Imr  white 
stealing  rum  out  of  the  alter-hold.  Her  crew  were  leapinjjpito  the 
water,  when  Nelson  came  up  in  his  boats,  made  them  throw  their  pow- 
der overboard,  and  point  their  guns  upward : and,  by  his  presence  of 
mind  and  personal  exertions,  prevented  the  loss  of  life  which  would 
otherwise  have  ensued.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1779,  he  was  made  post 
into  the  Hinchinbrook,  of  twenty-eight  guna,  an  enemy’s  merchantman, 
sheathed  with  wood,  which  had  been  taken  into  the  service.  Colling- 
wood was  then  made  commander  into  the  Badger.  A short  time  after  he 
left  the  Lowstoffe,  that  ship,  with  a email  squadron,  stormed  the  fort  of 
St.  Fernando  dc  Omoa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
and  captured  some  register  ships  which  were  lying  under  its  guns.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of  quicksilver  and  three  millions  of  piasters 
were  the  rewards  of  the  enterprize  : and  it  is  characteristic  of  Nelson, 
that  the  chance  by  which  he  missed  a share  of  such  a prize  is  never 
mentioned  in  any  of  his  letters;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ever  excited  oven 
a momentary  feeling  of  vexation. 

Nelson  was  fortunate  in  possessing  good  interest  at  the  time  when  it 
could  be  most  serviceable  to  him  : his  promotion  had  been  almost  as 
rapid  as  it  could  be  ; and  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  had  gained  that  rank  which  brought  all  the  honours  of  the  service 
within  his  reach.  No  opportunity,  indeed,  had  yet  been  given  him  of 
distinguishing  himself;  but  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  profession, 
and  his  zeal  and  ability  were  acknowledged  wherever  he  was  known. 
Count  d’Estaing,  with  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sail,  men 
of  war  and  transports,  and  a reputed  force  of  five-and  twenty  thousand 
men,  threatened  Jamaica  from  St  Domingo.  Nelson  offered  his  servi- 
ces to  the  admiral  and  to  Governor-general  Dalling,  and  was  appointed 
to  command  the  batteries  of  Fort  Charles,  at  Port  Boyal.  Not  more 
than  seven  thousand  men  could  be  mustered  for  the  defence  of  the  island, 
— a number  wholly  inadequate  to  resist  the  force  which  threatened 
them.  Of  this  Nelson  was  so  well  aware,  that  when  he  wrete  to  his 
friends  in  England,  he  told  them  they  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
his  learning  to  speak  French.  D’Estaing,  however,  was  either  not  a* 
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ware  of  his  own  superiority,  or  not  equal  to  the  eommand  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  ; he  attempted  nothing  with  this  formidable  armament  5 
and  General  Balling  was  thus  left  to  execute  a project  which  he  had 
formed  against  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

This  project  was,  to  take  Fort  San  Juan,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  flows  from  S.ake  Nicaragua  into  the  Atlantic;  make  himself 
master  of  the  lake  itself,  and  of  the  cities  of  Granada  and  Leon  ; and 
thus‘cut  off*  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  between  their  northern 
and  Southern  possessions  in  America.  Here  it  is  that  a canal  between 
the  two  seas  may  most  easily  be  formed  : — a work  more  important  in 
its  consequences  than  any  which  has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  human 
power.  Lord  George  Germaine,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  state  for  the 
American  department  approved  the  plan  : and  as  discontentments  were 
known  at  that  time  to  prevail  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno,  in  Pompayan,  and 
in  Perujhe  more  sanguine  part  of  the  English  began  to  dream  of  ac- 
quiring^P^'empire  in  one  part  of  America  more  extensive  than  that  which 
they  were  on  the  point  of  losing  in  another*  General  Dalling’s  plans 
were  well  formed  ; but  the  history  and  the  nature  of  the  country  had 
not  been  studied  as  accurately  as  its  geography  : the  difficulties  which 
occurred  in  fitting  out  the  expedition  delayed  it  till  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced ; and  the  men  were  thus  sent  to  adventure  themselves, 
not  so  much  agaiust  an  enemy,  whom  they  would  have  beaten,  as  a- 
gainst  a climate,  which  would  do  the  enemy’s  work. 

Early  in  the  year  1780,  five  hundred  men  designed  for  this  service, 
were  conveyed  by  Nelson  from  Port  Royal  to  Cape  Gracias  a Dios,  in 
Honduras.  Not  a native  was  to  be  seen  when  they  landed  : they  had 
been  taught  that  the  English  came  with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  en- 
slaving them,  and  sending  them  to  Jamaica.  After  a while,  however, 
one  of  them  ventured  down,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
party ; and  by  his  means  the  neighboring  tribes  were  conciliated  with 
presents,  and  brought  in.  The  troops  were  encamped  in  a swampy  and 
unwholesome  plain,  where  they  werejoined  by  a party  of  the  severity 
ninth  regiment,  from  Black  River,  who  were  already  in  a deplorable 
state  of  sickness.  Having  remained  here  a month,  they  proceeded,  an- 
choring frequently  along  the  Mosquito  shore,  to  collect  their  Indian 
allies,  who  were  to  furnish  proper  boats  for  the  river,  and  to  accompa- 
ny them.  They  reached  the  river  San  Juan,  March  24th  : and  here, 
according  to  his  orders,  Nelson’s  services  were  to  terminate  ; but  not 
a man  in  the  expedition  had  ever  been  up  the  river,  or  knew  the  dis- 
tance of  any  fortification  from  its  mouth  : and  he,  not  being  one  to  turn 
back  when  so  much  was  to  be  done,  resolved  to  carry  the  soldiers  up. 
About  two  hundred,  therefore,  were  embarked  in  the  Mosquito  shore 
craft,  and  in  two  of  the  Hinchinbrook’s  boats,  and  they  began  their 
voyage.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  the  dry  season,  the  worst  time  for 
such  an  expedition  ; the  river  was  consequently  low : Indians  were 
sent  forward  through  narrow  channels  between  shoals  and  sand  banks, 
and  the  men  were  frequently  obliged  to  quit  the  boats,  and  exert  their 
utmost  strength  to  drag  or  thrust  them  along.  This  labour  continued 
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fur  several  days  when  they  came  into  deeper  water,  they  had  then  cur- 
rents and  rapids  to  contend  with,  which  would  have  been  insurmounta- 
ble, but  for  the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  such  difficulties.  The  brunt  of 
the  labour  was  borne  by  them  and  by  the  sailors — men  never  accus- 
tomed to  stand  aloof  when  any  exertion  of  strength  or  hardihood  is  re- 
quired. The  soldiers  less  accustomed  to  rely  upon  themselves,  were 
oflittle  use.  But  all  equally  endured  the  heat  of  the  sun,  rendered  more 
intense  by  being  reflected  from  the  white  shoals,  while  the  high  woods, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  frequently  so  close,  as  to  .prevent  any 
refreshing  circulation  of  air  ; and  during  the  night  all  were  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  and  unwholesome  dews. 

On  the  9th  of  April  they  reached  an  island  in  the  river,  called  St. 
Bartholomeo,  which  the  Spaniards  had  fortified,  as  an  outpost,  with  a 
small  semicircular  battery,  mounting  nine  or  ten  swivels,  and  manned 
with  sixteen  or  eighteen  men.  It  commanded  the  river  in  MKipid  and 
difficult  part  of  the  navigation.  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  flpiv  of  his 
seamen  leaped  upon  the  beach.  The  ground  upon  which  ne  sprung 
was  so  muddy,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating  himself,  and 
lost  his  shoes  : barefooted,  however,  he  advannced,  and,  in  his  own 
phras e,  boarded  the  battery.  In  this  resolute  attempt  he  was  bravely 
supported  by  Despard,  at  that  time  a captain  in  the  army,  afterward  un- 
happily known  for  his  schemes  of  revolutionary  treason.  The  castle  of 
St.  Juan  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  higher  up  : the  stores  and  am- 
munition, however,  were  landed  a few  miles  below  the  castle,  and  the 
men  had  to  march  through  woods  almost  impassable.  One  of  the  men 
was  bitten  under  the  eye  by  a snako,  which  darted  upon  him  from  the 
bough  of  a tree  He  was  unable  to  proceed  from  the  violence  of  the 
pain  : and  when,  after  a short  while  some  of  his  comrades  were  sent 
back  to  assist  him,  he  was  dead,  and  the  body  already  putrid.  Nelson 
himself  narrowly  escaped  a similar  fate.  He  had  ordered  his  hammock 
to  be  slung  under  some  trees,  being  excessively  fatigued,  and  was 
sleeping,  when  a monitory  lizard  passed  across  his  face.  The  Indians 
happily  observing  the  reptile,  and,  knowing  what  it  indicated,  awoke 
him.  He  started  up,  and  found  one  of  the  deadliest  serpents  of  the 
country  coiled  up  at  his  feet,  lie  suffered  from  poison  of  another  kind  ; 
for,  drinking  at  a spring  in  which  some  boughs  of  the  manchineel  had 
been  thrown,  the  effects  were  so  severe,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
his  friends,  to  inflict  a lasting  injury  upon  his  constitution. 

The  castle  ofSt.  Juan  is  thirty-two  miles  below  the  Lake  of  Nicara- 
gua, from  which  it  issues,  and  sixty-nine  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Boats  reach  the  sea  from  thence  in  a day  and  a half;  but  their  naviga- 
tion back,  even  when  unladen,  is  the  labour  of  nine  days.  The  Eng- 
lish appeared  before  it  on  the  11th,  two  days  after  they  had  taken  St, 
Bartolomeo.  Nelson’s  advice  was,  that  it  should  instantly  be  carried 
by  assault:  but  Nelson  was  not  the  commander;  and  it  was  thought 
proper  to  observe  all  the  formalities  of  a siege  Ten  days  were  was- 
ted before  this  could  be  commenced:  it  was  a work  more  of  fatigue 
than  of  danger  ; but  fatigue  w'as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  enemy; 
the  roirrs  set  in  : and,  could  not  the  garrison  have  held  ont  a little  lan- 
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ger,  disease  would  have  rid  them  of  their  invaders.  Even  the  Indians 
sunk  under  it,  the  victims  of  unusual  exertion,  and  of  their  o wn  exces- 
ses. The  place  surrendered  on  the  24th.  But  victory  procured  to  the 
conquerors  none  of  that  relief  which  had  been  expected  ; the  castle  was 
worse  than  a prison  ; aad  it  contained  nothing1  which  could  contribute 
to  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  or  the  preservation  of  those  who  were  yet 
unaffected.  The  huts,  which  served  for  hospitals,  were  surrounded 
with  filth,  and  with  the  putrefying  hides  of  slaughtered  cattle — almost 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  have  engendered  pestilence;  and  when,  at 
last,  orders  \yere  given  to  erect  a convenient  hospital,  the  contagion 
had  become  so  general,  that  there  were  none  who  could  work  at  it ; 
for,  besides  the  few  who  were  able  to  perform  garrison  duty,  there 
were  not  orderly  men  enough  to  assist  the  sick.  Added  to  these  evils, 
there  was  the  want  of  all  needful  remedies;  for,  though  the  expedition 
had  been  amply  provided  with  hospital  stores,  river  craft  enough  had 
not  been  procured  for  transporting  the  requisite  baggage  ; and  when 
much  waggp  be  left  behind,  provision  for  sickness  was  that  which  of 
all  things^Pen  in  health  would  be  most  ready  to  leave.  Now,  when 
these  medicines  were  required,  the  river  was  swollen,  and  so  turbu- 
lent, that  its  upward  navigation  was  almost  impracticable.  At  length, 
even  the  task  of  burying  the  dead  was  more  than  the  living  could  per- 
form, and  the  bodies  were  tossed  into  the  stream,  or  left  for  beasts  of 
prey,  and  for  the  gallinaL.os — those  dreadful  carrion  birds,  which  do 
not  always  trait  for  death  before  they  hegin  their  work.  Five  months 
the  English  persisted  in  what  may  be  cqlled  this  war  against  nature; 
they  then  left  a few  men,  who  seemed  proof  against  the  climate,  to  re- 
tain the  castle  till  the  Spaniards  should  chdcse  to  retake  it,  and  make 
them  prisoners.  The  rest  abandoned  their  baleful  conquest.  Eighteen 
hundred  men  were  sent  to  different  posts  upon  this  wretched  expedi- 
tion : not  more  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  ever  returned.  TheHin- 
chinbrook’s  complement  consisted  of  two  hundred  men  ; eighty-seven 
took  to  their  beds  in  one  night ; and  of  the  whole  crew  not  more  than 
ten  survived. 

The  transport’s  men  all  died,  and  some  of  the  ships,  having  none 
left  to  take  care  of  them,  sunk  in  the  harbour:  but  transport  ships  were 
not  wanted,  for  the  troops  which  they  had  brought  were  no  more  ; 
they  had  fallen,  not  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  but  by  the  deadly  influ- 
ence of  the;  climate. 

Nelson  himself  was  saved  by  a timely  removal.  In  a few  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  he  was  seized  with  the  prevailing  dy- 
sentery ; meantime,  Capt  Clover  (son  of  the  author  of  Leonidas  \ died, 
and  Nelson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  Janus,  of  forty-four 
guns;  Collingwood  being  then  made  post  into  the  Hinchinbrook.  He 
returned  to  the  harbour  the  day  before  St.  Juan  surrendered,  and  im- 
mediately sailed  for  Jamaica  in  the  sloop  which  brought  the  news  of 
his  appointment.  He  was,  however,  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  disor- 
der, that  when  they  reached  Port  Royal  he  was  carried  ashore  in  his 
cot  ; and  finding  himself,  after  a partial  amendment,  unable  to  retain 
the  command  of  his  new  ship,  he  was  compelled  to  ask  leave  to  return 
-to  England,  as  the  only  means  of  recovery.  Capt.  (afterward  Admir- 
al) Cornwallis  took  him  home  in  the  Lion  ; and  to  his  care  and  kind- 
ness Nelson  believed  himself  indebted  for  his  life.  He  went  immediate- 
ly to  Bath,  in  a miserable  state ; so  helpless,  that  he  was  carried  to  and 
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from  his  bed;  and  the  actof  moving  him  produced  themost  violent  pain. 
In  three  months  he  recovered,  and  immediately  hastened  to  Iiondon, 
and  applied  for  employment.  After  an  interval  of  about  four  months 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Albemarle,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  a French 
merchant- man,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  captors  for  the 
king’s  service. 

His  health  was  not  yet  thoroughly  re-established;  and  while  he  was 
employed  in  getting  his  ship  ready,  he  again  became  so  ill  as  hardly  to 
be  able  to  keep  out  of  bed.  Yet  in  this  state,  still  suffering  from  the 
fatal  effect  of  a West  Indian  climate,  as  if.  it  might  almost  be  suppos- 
ed, he  said,  to  try  bis  constitution,  he  was  sent,  to  the  North  Seus,  and 
kept  there  the  whole  winter.  The  asperity  with  which  he  mentioned 
this  so  many  years  afterward,  evinces  how  deeply  he  resented  a inode 
of  conduct  equally  cruel  to  the  individual  and  detrimental  to  the  ser- 
vice. It  was  du  - ing  the  armed  neutrality  ; and  when  they  anchored 
off  Elsinore,  the  Danish  Admiral  sent  on  hoard,  desiring  to  be  informed 
what  ships  had  arrived,  and  to  have  their  force  written  rlott*.  “ The 
Albemarle,”  said  Nelson  to  the  messenger,  “ is  one  of  hMBritannie 
Majesty's  ship  : you  are  at  Jibei  ty,  sir.  to  count  the  guns  as  you  go 

down  the  side  ; and  you  may  assure  the  Danish  Admiral,  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, they  shall  all  he  well  served.”  During  this  voyage  he  gained 
a considerable  knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast,  and  its  soundings: 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  country  in  after-times.  The  Albemarle 
was  not  a good  ship,  and  was  several  times  nearly  overset  in  conse- 
quence of  the  masts  having  been  made  much  too  long  for  her.  On  her 
return  to  England  they  were  shortened,  and  some  other  improvements 
made  at  Nelson’s  suggestion.  Still  he  always  insisted  that  her  first 
owners,  the  French,  had  taught  her  to  run  away,  as  she  was  never  a 
good  sailer,  except  when  going  directly  before  the  wind. 

On  their  return  to  the  Downs,  while  he  was  ashore  visiting  the  senior 
officer,  there  came  on  so  heavy  a gale,  that  almost  all  the  vessels 
drove,  and  a store-ship  came  athwart-hawse  of  the  Albemarle.  Nel- 
son feared  she  would  drive  on  the  Goodwin  Sands : he  ran  to  the  beach; 
hut  even  the  Deal  boatmen  thought  it  impossible  to  get  on  board,  such 
was  the  violence  of  the  storm.  At  length,  some  of  the  most  intrepid 
offered  to  make  the  attempt  for  fifteen  guineas  ; and  to  the  astonishish- 
ment  and  fear  of  all  the  beholders,  he  embarked  during  the  height  of 
the  tempest.  With  great  difficulty  and  imminent  danger  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  her.  She  lost  her  bowsprit  and  foremast,  but  escaped  far- 
ther injury.  He  was  now  ordered  to  Quebec  ; where,  his  surgeon  told 
him,  he  would  certainly  be  laid  up  by  the  climate.  Many  of  his  friends 
urged  him  to  represent  this  to  Admiral  Keppel : but,  having  received 
his  orders  from  Lord  Sandwich,  there  appeared  to  him  an  indelicacy 
in  applying  to  his  successor  to  have  them  altered. 

Accordingly,  he  sailed  for  Canada.  During  her  first  cruise  on  that 
station,  the  Albemarle  captured  a fishing  schooner  which  contained, 
in  her  cargo,  nearly  all  the  property  that  lies’  master  possessed,  and 
the  poor  fellow  had  a large  family  at  home, anxiously  expecting  him. — 
Nelson  employed  him  as  a pilot  in  Boston  Bay,  then  restored  him  the 
schooner  and  cargo,  and  gave  him  a certificate  to  secure  him  against 
beint.  captured  by  any  other  vessel.  The  man  came  off*  afterw’ard  to 
the  Albemarle,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  with  a present  of  sheep,  poul- 
try, and  fresh  provisions.  A most  valuable  supply  it  proved  ; lot*  the 
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scurvy  was  raging1  on  board  : this  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  ship’s  company  had  not  had  a fresh  meal  since  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  certificate  was  preserved  at  Boston  in  memory  of  an  act 
of  unusual  generosity  ; and  now  that  the  fame  of  Nelson  has  given  in- 
terest to  every  thing  connected  with  his  name,  it  is  regarded  as  a relic. 
The  Albemarle  had  a narrow  escape  upon  this  cruise.  Four  French 
«ail  of  the  line  and  a frigate,  which  had  come  out  of  Boston  harbour, 
gave  chase  to  her;  and  Nelson,  perceiving  that  they  beat  him  in  sail- 
ing, boldly  ran  among  the  numerous  shoals  of  St.  George’s  Bank,  con- 
fiding in  his  own  skill  in  pilotage.  Capt.  Salter,  in  the  St.  Margaretta, 
had  escaped  the  French  fleet,  by  a similar  manoeuvre,  not  long  before. 
The  frigate  alone  continued  warily  to  pursue  him ; but  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  his  enemy  was  unsupported,  he  shortened  sail,  and 
hove  to  : upon  which  the  Frenchman  thought  it  advisable  to  give  over 
the  pursuit,  and  sail  in  quest  of  his  consorts. 

At  Quebec  Nelson  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Davison  ; 
by  whosaMinterfprence  he  was  prevented  from  making  what  would 
have  beewrealled  an  imprudent  marriage.  The  Albemarle  was  about 
to  leave  the  station,  her  captain  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and  was 
gone  down  the  river  to  the  place  of  anchorage;  when,  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  Davison  was  walking  on  the  beach,  to  his  surprise  he  saw 
Nelson  coming  back  in  his  boat.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  re 
appearance,  Nelson  took  his  arm,  to  walk  towards  the  town,  and  told 
him  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  leave  Quebec  without  again 
seeing  the  woman  whose  society  had  contributed  so  much  to  this  hap- 
piness there,  and  offering  her  his  hand. — “ If  you  do,”  said  his  friend, 
“ your  litter  ruin  must  inevitably  follow.” — “ Then  let  it  follow,”  cried 
Nelson,  “for  I am  resolved  to  doit.” — “And  I,”  replied  Davison,  “ am 
resolved  you  shall  not.”  Nelson,  however,  upon  this  occasion  was 
less  resolute  than  his  friends,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  back  to 
the  boat 

The  Albemarle  was  under  orders  to  convey  a fleet  of  transports  to 
New  York. — “ A pretty  job,”  said  her  captain,  “at  this  last  season  of 
the  year”  (October  was  far  advanced),  “ for  our  sails  are  at  this  mo- 
ment frozen  to  the  yards.”  On  his  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  waited 
on  the  commander-in-chief,  Admiral  Digby,  who  told  him  he  was  come 
on  a fine  station  for  making  prize-money.  “ Yes,  sir,”  Nelson  made 
answer  ; “ but  the  West  Indies  is  the  station  for  honor.”  Lord  Hood, 
with  a detachment  of  Rodney’s  victorious  fleet,  was  at  that  time  at  San- 
dy Hook  : he  had  been  intimate  with  Capt  Suckling  ; and  Nelson, 
who  was  desirous  of  nothing  but  honour,  requested  him  to  ask  for  the 
Albemarle,  that  he  might  go  to  that  station  where  it  was  most  likely 
to  be  obtained.  Admiral  Digby  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  His 
professional  merit  was  already  well  known  i and  Lord  Hood,  on  intro- 
ducing him  to  Prince  William  Henry,  as  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
then  called,  told  the  prince,  if  he  wished  to  ask  any  questions  respect- 
ing naval  tactics,  Captain  Nelson  could  give  him  as  much  information 
as  any  officer  in  the  fleet.  The  Duke,  who,  to  his  own  honour,  became 
the  firm  friend  of  Nelson,  describes  him  as  appearingthe  merest  boy  of 
a captain  he  had  ever  seen,  dressed  in  a full  laced  uniform,  an  old- 
fashioned  waistcoat  with  long  flaps,  and  his  lank  unpowdered  hair  tied 
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in  a stiff  Hessian  tail  of  extraordinary  length;  making  altogether  so 
remarkable  a figure,  “ that,”  says  the  Duke,  “ I had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it  before,  nor  could  I imagine  who  he  was,  nor  what  he  came 
about.  But  his  address  and  coversation  were  irresistibly  pleasing  ; and 
when  he  spoke  on  professional  subjects,  it  was  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
showed  he  was  no  common  being.*” 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  would  attempt  some  of  the  passages 
between  the  Bahamas;  and  Lord  Hood,  thinking  of  this,  said  to  Nel- 
son, “I  suppose,  sir,  from  the  length  of  time  you  was  cruising  among 
the  Bahama  Keys,  you  must  be  a good  pilot  there.”  He  replied,  with 
that  constant  readiness  to  render  justice  to  every  man  which  was  so 
conspicuous  in  all  his  conduct  through  life,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them  himself,  hut  that  in  that  respect  his  second  lieutenant  was  far 
■his  superior.  The  French  got  into  Puerto  Cabello  on  the  co^st  of  Ve- 
nezuela. Nelson  was  cruising  between  that  port  and  Laguar^,  under 
French  colours,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information ; when  a king’s 
launch,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  passed  near,  and  being  hailed  in 
French,  came  alongside  without  suspicion,  and  answered  all  questions 
that  were  asked  concerning  the  number  and  force  of  the  enemy’s  ships. 
The  crew,  however,  were  not  a little  surprised  when  they  were  taken  , 
on  board,  and  found  themselves  prisoners.  One  of  the  party  went  by 
the  name  of  Count  de  Deux  Pont?.  He  was,  however,  a prince  of 
the  German  empire,  and  brother  to  the  heir  of  the  Electorate  of  Bava- 
ria: his  companions  %ve»e  French  officers  of  distinction,  and  men  of 
science,  who  had  been  collecting  specimens  in  the  various  branches  of 
natural  history.  Nelson,  having  entertained  them  with  the  best  his  ta- 
ble could  afford,  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart  with  their  boat 
and  all  that  it  contained : he  only  required  them  to  promise  that  they 
would  consider  themselves  prisoners,  if  the  commander-in-chicf  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  their  being  thus  liberated — a circumstance  which  was 
not  likely  by  any  means  to  happen.  Tidings  soon  arrived  that  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  had  been  signed;  and  the  Albermarle  returned  to 
England,  and  was  paid  off  Nelson’s  first  business,  after  he  got  to 
London,  even  before  he  went  to  see  his  relations,  was  to  attempt  to  get 
the  w ages  due  to  his  men,  for  the  varioCis  ships  in  which  they  had 
served  during  the  war.  “The  disgust  of  seamen  to  the  navy,”  he 
said,  “ w’as  all  owing  to  the  infernal  plea  of  turning  them  over  from 
ship  to  ship;  so  that  men  could  not  be  attached  to  the  officers,  nor  tho 
officers  care  the  least  about  the  men  ” Yet  he  himself  was  so  muck 
beloved  by  the  men,  that  his  whole  ship’s  company  offered,  if  he  coulcf 
get  a ship,  to  enter  for  her  immediately.  He  was  now,  for  the  $r 
time,  presented  at  court.  After  going  through  this  ceremoj*' , 
dined  with  his  friend  Davison,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  As  soon  as  b'  /,  he 
ed  the  chamber,  he  threw  off  what  he  called  his  iron-bound  r e enter- 
putting  himself  at  ease  in  a dressing-gown,  passed  tlie  vr  °at;  and 
the  day  in  talking  over  all  that  had  befallen  them  since  P ~’ma,ader  of’ 
the  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  ^ ^ Parted  on 
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CHAPTER  II. 

j\\kon  goes  to  France  during  the  Peace — Reappointed  to  the  Boreas,  and 
stationed  at  the  Leeward  Islands — His  firm  Conduct  concerning  ike  Ame- 
rican Interlopers  and  the  Contractors — Marries,  and  returns  to  England — 

Is  on  ike  Point  of  quitting  the.  Service  in  Disgust — Manner  of  Life 
when  unemployed — Appointed  to  the  Agamemnon  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  War  of  the  French  Revolution. 

“ I have  closed  the  war,”  said  Nelson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ without 
a fortune;  but  there  is  not  a speck  in  my  character.  True  honour,  I | 
hope,  predominates  in  my  mind  far  above  riches.”  He  did  not  apply 
for  a ship,  because  he  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  live  on  board  in  the  J 
manner  which  Was  then  become  customary.  Finding  it,  therefore,  ! 
prudent  to  economize  on  his  half-pay  during  the  peace,  he  went  to 
Franc©,  in  company  with  Capt.  Macnamara,  of  the  navy,  and  took 
lodgings  at  St.  Omer’s  The  death  of  his  favourite  sister  Anne,  who 
*died  in  consequence  of  going  out  of  the  ball-room,  at  Bath,  when  heat- 
ed with  dancing,  affected  his  father  so  much,  that-  it  had  nearly  occa-  I 
siened  him  to  return  in  a few  weeks.  Time,  however,  and  reason, 
and  religion,  overcame  this  grief  in  the  old  man;  and  Nelson  re- 
mained at  St.  Omer’s  long  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  I 
an  English  clergyman.  This  second  attachment  appears  to  have  been  I 
less  ardent  than  the  first;  for,  upon  weighing  the  evils  of  a straitened  1 
income  to  a married  man,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  France,  assign-  ! 
ing  to  his  friends  something  in  his  accounts  as  the  cause.  This  prevented 
him  from  accepting  an  invitation  from  the  Count  of  Deux  Ponts  to 
visit  him  at  Paris,  couched  in  the  handsomest  terms  of  acknowledg-  j 
ment  for  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  on  board  the  Albemarle.  1 
The  self-constraint  which  Nelson  exerted  in  subduing  this  attachment 
made  him  naturally  desire  to  be  at  sea : and  when,  upon  visiting  Lord 
Howe  at  the  Admiralty,  he  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  be  employed,  he 
made  answer  that  he  did.  Accordingly,  in  March,  he  was  appointed  to  | 
the  Boreas,  twenty-eight  guns,  going  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  cruiser  j 
on  the  peace  establishment.  Lady  Hughes  and  her  family  went  out  j 
with  them  to  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  who  commanded  on  that 
station.  His  ship  was  full  of  young  midshipmen,  of  whom  there  were  j 
not  less  than  thirty  on  board  : and  happy  were  they  whose  lot  it  was  to  j 
foe  placed  with  such  a captain.  If  he  perceived  that  a boy  was  afraid 
at  first  going  aloft,  he  would  say  to  him  in  afriendly  manner:  “Well, 
sir,  I am  going  a race  to  mast-head,  and  beg  that  I may  meet  you  there.”  | 
The  poor  little*  fellow  instantly  began  to  climb,  and  got  up  how  he  I 
could — Nelson  never  noticed  in  what  manner;  but  when  they  met  in  ' 
the  top,  spoke  cheerfully  to  him ; and  would  say  how  much  any  person  j 
was  to  be  pitied  who  fancied  that  getting  tip  was  either  dangerous  or  j 
difficult.  Every  day  he  went  into  the  school  room,  to  see  that  they  | 
were  pursuing  their  nautical  studies ; und  at  noon  he  was  always  the 
first  on  deck  with  his  quadrant.  Whenever  he  paid  a visit  of  ceremony,  j 
some  of  these  youths  accompanied  hirn : and  when  he  wont  to  dine 
with  the  governor  at  Barbadoes,  he  took  one  of  (hem  in  his  hand,  and  j 
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presented  him,  saying,  “ Your  Excellency  must  excuse  me  for  bringing 
one  of  my  midshipmen.  I make  it  a rule  to  introduce  them  to  all  the 
good  company  I can,  as  they  have  few  to  look  up  to,  beside  myself,  du- 
ring the  time  they  are  at  sea.” 

When  Nelson  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  he  found  himself  senior 
captain,  and  consequently  second  in  command  on  that  station.  Satis- 
factory as  this  was,  it  soon  involved  him  in  a dispute  with  the  Admiral, 
which  a man  less  zealous  for  the  service  might  have  avoided.  He  found 
the  Latona  in  English  Harbour,  Antigua,  with  a broad  penant  heisted ; 
and,  upon  inquiring  the  reason,  was  presented  with  an  order  from  Sir 
Richard  Hughes,  requiring  and  directing  him  to  obey  the  orders  of 
resident  commissioner  Moutray,  during  the  time  he  might  have  occasion 
to  stay  there ; the  said  resident  commissioner  being,  in  consequence,, 
authorized  to  hoist  a broad  penant  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty’s  ships 
in  that  port  that  he  might  think  proper.  Nelson  was  never  at  a loss 
how  to  act  in  any  emergency.  “ I know  of  no  superior  officers,”  said 
he,  “besides  the  lords  commissioners  of  Admiralty,  and  my  seniors  on 
the  post  list.”  Concluding,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  service  for  a resident  commissioner,  who  held  only  a civil  situation* 
to  hoist  a broad  penant,  the  moment  that  he  had  anchored,  he  sent  an 
order  to  the  captain  of  the  Latona  to  strike  it,  and  return  it  to  the  dock- 
yard. He  went  on  shore  the  same  day,  dined  with  the  commissioner, 
to  show  him  that  lie  was  actuated  by  no  other  motives  than  a sense  of 
duty,  and  gave  him  the  first  intelligence  that  his  penant  had  been  struck. 
Sir  Richard  sent  an  account  of  this  to  the  Admiralty;  but  the  ease 
could  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  Captain  Nelson’s  conduct  was  entirely 
approved. 

He  displayed  the  same  promptitude  on  another  occasion.  While  in 
[ the  Boreas,  after  the  hurricane  months  were  over,  was  riding  at  anchor 
in  Nevis  Rhodes,  a French  frigate  passed  to  leeward,  close  along 
shore.  Nelson  had  obtained  information  that  this  ship  was  sent  from 
i Martinico,  with  two  general  officers  and  some  engineers  on  board,  to 
take  a survey  of  our  sugar  islands.  This  purpose  he  was  determined  to 
prevent  them  from  executing,  and  therefore  he  gave  orders  to  follow 
them.  The  next  day  he  came  up  with  them  at  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
St.  Eustatia,  and  anchored  about  two  cable’s  length  on  the  frigate’s 
quarter.  Being  afterward  invited  by  the  Dutch  governor  to  meet  the 
French  officers  at  dinner,  he  seized  that  occasion  of  assuring  the 
French  captain,  that  understanding  it  was  his  intention  to  honour  the 
British  possessions  with  a visit,  he  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
in  his  power  to  accompany  him,  in  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Boreas,  in 
order  that  such  attention  might  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  as  every  Englishman  in  the  islands  would  be  proud  to 
show.  The  French,  with  equal  courtesy,  protested  against  giving 
him  this  trouble;  especially,  they  said,  as  they  intended  merely  to 
cruise  round  the  islands,  without  landing  on  any.  But  Nelson,  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  insisted  upon  paying  them  this  compliment,  followed 
them  close,  in  spite  of  all  their  attempts  to  elude  his  vigilance,  and  n«- 
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ver  lost  sight  of  them;  till,  finding  it  imposssble  either  to  deceive  or 
escape  him,  they  gave  lip  their  treacherous  purpose  in  despair,  and 
beat  up  for  Martiftico. 

A business  of  more  serious  import  soon  engaged  his  attention.  The 
Americans  were  at  this  time  trading  with  our  islands,  taking  advantage 
of  the  register  of  their  ships,  which  had  been  issued  while  they  were 
British  subjects.  Kelson  knew,  that  by  the  navigation-act,  no  foreign- 
ers, directly  or  indirectly,  are  permitted  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  these 
possessions  : he  knew,  also,  that  the  Americans  had  made  themselves 
foreigners  with  regard  to  England  ; they  had  disregarded  the  ties  of 
blood  and  language  when  they  acquired  the  independence  which  they 
bad  been  led  on  to  claim,  unhappily  for  themselves,  before  they  were  fit 
for  it  ; and  he  was  resolved  that  they  should  derive  no  profit  trom  those 
ties  now.  Foreigners  they  had  made  themselves,  and  as  foreigners 
they  were  to  be  treated.  “ if  once,”  said  be,  “they  are  admitted  to  j 
any  kind  of  Intercourse  with  our  islands,  the  views  of  the  loyalists,  in 
settling  at  Nova  Scotia,  are  entirely  done  away  ; and  when  we  are 
again  embroiled  in  a French  war,  the  Americans  will  first  become  the 
carriers  of  these  colonies,  and  then  have  possession  of  them.  Here 
they  come,  sell  their  cargoes  for  ready  money,  goto  Martinico,  buy 
molasses,  and  so  round  and  round.  The  loyalist  cannot  do  this,  and 
consequently  must  sell  a little  dearer.  The  residents  here  are  Ameri- 
cans by  connexion  and  by  interest,  and  are  inimical  to  Great  Britain. 
They  areas  great  rebels  as  ever  were  in  America,  had  they  the  povv-  j 
ex  to  shew  it.”  In  November,  when  the  squadron,  having  arrived  at 
Barbedoes,  was  to  separate,  with  no  other  orders  than  those  for  ex- 
amining anchorages,  and  the  usual  inquiries  concerning  wood  and 
water.  Nelson  asked  his  friend  Collingwood,  then  captain  of  the  Me- 
diator, whose  opinions  he  knew  upon  the  subject,  to  accompany  hiia.  | 
to  the  Commander-in-Ohief : whom  he  then  respectfully  asked,  whether 
they  were  not  to  attend  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  see  that 
the  navigation-act  was  respected — that  appearing  to  him  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  keeping  men-of-war  upon  this  station  in  time  of  peace?  Sir 
Richard  Hughes  replied,  he  had  no  particular  orders,  neither  had  the 
Admiralty  sent  him  any  acts  of  parliament.  But  Nelson  made  answer, 
that  the  navigotjon-act  was  included  in  the  statutes  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  which  every  captain  was  furnished,  and  that  act  was*  directed 
to  admirals,  captains,  & c.,  to  see  it  carried  info  execution.  Sir  Rich-  j 
ard  said  he  had  never  seen  the  book.  Upon  this  Neison  produced  the 
statutes,  read  the  words  of  the  act,  and  apparently  convinced  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, th;*t  men-of-war,  as  be  said,  ••  were  sent  abroad  for 
some  other  purpose  than  to  be  made  a show  of.”  Accordingly,  orders 
were  given  to  enforce  the  navigation-act. 

Major-general  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  was  at  this  time  governor  of  the 
Xieeward  Islands  * and  when  Nelson  waited  on  him  to  inform  him  how 
he  intended  to  act,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  replied,  that  “ old  gen-, 
erals  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  young  gentlemen.” — 

“ Sir,”  said  the  young  officer,  with  that  confidence  in  himself  which 
never  carried  him  too  far,  and  always  was  equal  to  the  occasior , “ I 

am  as  old  as  the  prime  minister  of  England,  and  think  myself  as  capa- 
ble of  commanding  ope  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  as  Ifiat  .Minister  rs  of  go- 
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verning  the  state.”  He  was  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  whatever  might 
he  the  opinion  or  conduct  of  others  : and  when  he  arrived  upon  his 
station  at  St.  Kitt’s,  he  sent  away  all  the  Americans,  not  choosing  to 
seize  them  before  they  had  been  well  apprized  that  the  act  would  be 
carried  into  effect,  lest  it  might  seem  as  if  a trap  had  been  laid  for  them. 
The  Americans,  though  they  prudently  decamped  from  St.  Kitt’s,  were 
emboldened  by  the  support  they  met  with,  and  resolved  to  resist  his 
orders,  alleging  that  king’s  ships  had  no  legal  power  to  seize  them 
without  having  deputations  from  the  customs.  The  planters  were  to 
a inan  against  him : the  governors  and  the  presidents  of  the  different 
islands,  with  only  a single  exception,  gave  him  no  support : and  the 
admiral,  afraid  to  act  on  either  side,  yet  wishing  to  oblige  the  planters, 
sent  him  a note,  advising  him  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  There  was  no  danger  in  disregarding  this,  as  it 
came  unofficially,  and  in  the  form  of  advice.  But  scarcely  a month 
after  he  had  shown  Sir  Richard  Hughes  the  iavv.  and,  as  he  supposed, 
satisiied  him  concerning  it,  he  received  an  order  from  him, stating  that  he 
had  now  obtained  good  advice  upon  the  poir.t,  and  the  Americans 
were  notto  be  hindered  from  coming, and  having  free  egress  and  regress 
il  the  governor  chose  to  permit  them.  An  order  to  the  same  purport 
had  been  sent  round  to  the  different  governors  and  presidents ; and 
General  Shirley  and  others  informed  him,  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
that  they  chose  to  admit  American  ships,  as  the  commander-in-chief 
had  left  the  decision  to  them.  These  persons,  in  his  own  words,  he 
soon  “trimmed  up,  and  silenced  butit  w’as  a more  delicate  business 
to  deal  with  the  admiral.  “I  must  either,”  said  he,  “disobey  my  or- 
ders, or  disobey  acts  of  Parliament.  I determined  upon  the  former, 
trusting  to  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions,  and  believing  that  my 
country  would  not  let  me  be  ruined  for  protecting  her  commerce.” 
With  this  determination  he  wrote  to  Sir  Richard,  appealed  again  to 
the  plain,  literal,  unequivocal  sense  of  the  naviagalion-act ; and  in  res- 
pectful language  told  him,  he  felt  it,  his  duty  to  decline  obeying  these 
orders  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 
Sir  Richard’s  first  feeling  was  that  of  anger,  and  he  was  about  to  su- 
persede Nelson  ; but  having  mentioned  the  affair  to  his  captain,  that 
officer  told  him,  he  believed  a!l  the  squadron  thought  the  orders  illegal, 
and  therefore  did  not  know  how  far  they  were  bound  to  obey  them. — 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  Nelson,  to  a court-martial,  com- 
posed of  men  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  upon  the  point  in  dispute  ; 
and  luckily,  though  the  admiral  wanted  vigour  of  mind  to  decide  upon 
what  was  right,  he  was  not  obstinate  in  wrong,  and  had  even  generos- 
ity enough  in  his  nature  to  thank  Nelson  afterward  for  having  shown 
him  his  error. 

Collingvvood,  in  the  Mediator,  and  his  brother,  Wilfred  Collingwood, 
in  the  Rattler,  actively  co-operated  with  Nelson.  The  custom-houses 
were  informed,  that  after  a certain  day  all  foreign  vessels  found  in  the- 
ports  would  be  seized  ; and  many  were,  in  consequence  seized,  and  con- 
demned in  the  Admiralty  court.  When  the  Boreas  arrived  at  Nevis,  she 
found  4 American  vessels  deeply  laden,  and  what  are  called  the  island- 
colours  flying — white,  with  a red  cross.  They  were  ordered  to  hoist 
their  proper  flag,  and  depart  within  eight-and  forty  hours,  but  they  re- 
fused to  obey,  denying  that  they  were  Americans.  Some  of  their  crews 
were  then  examined  in  Nelson’s  cabin,  where  the  judge  of  Admiralty 
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happened  to  be  present.  The  case  was  plain ; they  confessed  that 
they  were  Americans;  and  that  the  ships,  hull  and  cargo,  were 
wholly  American  property  ; upon  which  he  seized  them.  This  raised 
a storm:  the  planters,  the  custom-house,  and  the  governor  were  all 
against  him.  Subscriptions  were  opened,  and  presently  filled,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  cause  in  behalf  of  the  American  captains  : 
and  the  admiral,  whose  flag  was  at  that  time  in  the  roads,  stood  neutral. 
33u£  the  Americans  and  their  abettors  were  not  content  with  defensive 
law.  The  marines,  whom  he  had  sent  to  secure  the  ships,  had  pre- 
vented some  of  the  masters  from  going  ashore ; and  those  persons,  by 
whose  depositions  it  appeared  that  the  vessels  and  cargoes  were 
American  property,  declared,  that  they  had  given  their  testimony  un- 
der bodily  fear,  for  that  a man  with  a drawn  sword  in  his  hand  had 
stood  over  them  the  whole  time.  A rascally  lawyer,  whom  the  party 
employed,  suggested  this  story : and  as  the  sentry  at  the  fcabin  door 
was  a man  with  a drawn  sword,  the  Americans  made  no  scruple  of 
swearing  to  this  ridiculous  falsehood,  and  commencing  prosecutions 
against  him  accordingly.  They  laid  their  damages  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  £40,000  ; and  Nelson  was  obliged  to  keep  close  on  board 
his  own  ship,  lest  he  should  be  arrested  for  a sum  for  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  bail.  The  marshal  frequently  came  on 
board  to  arrest  him,  but  was  always  prevented  by  the  address  of  the 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Wallis.  Had  he  been  taken,  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  people,  that  he  would  have  been  cast  for  the  whole  sum.  One 
of  his  officers,  one  day,  in  speaking  of  the  restraint  which  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  suffer,  happened  to  use  the  word  pity!  “Pitty  !”  exclaim- 
ed Nelson  ; “ Pity  L did  you  say  ? I live,  sir,  to  be  envied  ! and  to  that 
point  I shall  always  direct  my  course/’  Eight  weeks  he  remained 
under  this  state  of  duresse.  During  that  time  the  trial  respecting  these 
detained  ships  came  on  in  the  court  of  \drniralty.  He  went  on  shore 
under  a protection  for  the  day  from  the  judge:  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  marshal  was  called  upon  to  take  that  opportunity  of  arresting 
him,  and  the  merchants  promised  to  indemnify  him  for  so  doing.  The 
judge,  however,  did  his  duty,  and  threatened  to  send  the  marshal  to 
prison,  if  he  attempted  to  violate  the  protection  of  the  court.  Mr.  Her- 
bert, the  president  of  Nevis,  behaved  with  singular  generosity  upon 
this  occasion.  Though  no  man  was  a greater  sufferer  by  the  measures 
which  Nelson  had  pursued,  he  offered  in  court  to  become  his  bail  for 
£10,000,  if  he  chose  to  suffer  the  arrest.  The  lawyer  whom  he  had  cho- 
sen proved  to  be  an  able  as  well  as  an  honest  man ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinions  and  pleadings  of  most  of  the  counsel  of  different  islands, 
who  maintained  that  ships  of  war  were  not  justified  in  seizing  American 
vessels  without  a deputation  from  the  customs,  the  law  was  so  explicit, the 
case  so  clear,  and  Nelson  pleaded  his  own  cause  so  well,  that  the  four 
ships  were  condemned.  During  the  progress  of  this  business  he  sent 
a memorial  home  to  the  king:  in  consequence  of  which,  orders  were 
issued  that  he  should  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  And 
upon  the  representations  which  he  made  at  the  same  time  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  suggestions  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  the 
register-act  was  framed.  The  sanction  of  government,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct  which  it  implied,  were  highly  gratifying  to  him  : 
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ljut  lie  was  offended, and  not  without  just  cause,  that  the  treasury  should 
have  transmitted  thanks  to  the  commander-in-chief,  for  his  activity  and 
zeal  in  protecting  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  “Had  they  known 
all,”  said  he,  “I  do  not  think  they  would  have  bestowed  thanks  in 
that  quarter,  and  neglected  me.  I feel  much  hurt,  that,  after  the  loss  of 
health  and  risk  of  fortune,  another  should  be  thanked  for  what  I did 
against  his  orders.  I either  deserved  to  be  sent  out  of  the  service,  or 
at  least  to  have  some  little  notice  taken  ol  what  I had  done.  They 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  notice,  and  yet  have  neglected  me.  If  this  i's 
the  reward  of  a faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  I shall  be  careful,  and 
never  stand  forward  again.  But  I have  done  my  duty  and  have  nothing 
to  accuse  myself  of.” 

The  anxiety  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  harrassing  uncertainties 
of  law  is  apparent  from  these  expressions.  He  had,  however,  some- 
thing to  console  him,  for  he  was  at  this  time  wooing  the  niece  of  his 
friend  the  president,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Nisbet,  a physician.  She  had  one  child,  a son,  by  name  Josiah,  who 
was  three  years  old.  One  day,  Mr.  Herbert,  who  had  hastened,  half- 
dressed,  to  receive  Nelson,  exclaimed,  on  returning  to  his  dressing- 
room,  “ Good  God  ! if  1 did  not  find  that  great  little  man,  of  whom 
every  body  is  so  afraid,  playing  in  the  next  room,  under  the  dining- 
table,  with  Mrs.  Nisbet’s  child!”  A few  days  after  ward  Mrs.  Nisbet 
herself  was  first  introduced  to  him,  and  thanked  him  for  the  partiality 
which  he  had  shown  to  her  little  boy.  Her  manners  were  mild  and 
winning  : and  the  captain,  whose  heart  was  easily  susceptible  of  at- 
tachment, found  no  such  imperious  necessity  for  subduing  his  inclina- 
tions as  had  twice  before  with-held  him  from  marrying.  They  were 
married  on  March  11th,  1787  : Prince  William  Henry,  who  had  come 
out  to  the  West  Indies  the  preceding  winter,  being  present,  by  his  own 
desire,  to  give  away  the  bride.  Mr.  Herbert,  her  uncle,  was  at  this 
time  so  much  displeased  with  his  only  daughter,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  disinherit  her,  and  leave  his  whole  fortune,  which  wa«  very  great, 
to  his  niece.  But  Nelson,  whose  nature  was  too  noble  to  let  him  pro- 
fit by  an  act  ofinjustice,  interfered,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
president  to  his  child. 

“ Yesterday,”  said  one  of  his  naval  friends  the  day  after  the  wed- 
ding, “ the  navy  lost  one  ofits  greatest  ornaments,  by  Nelson’s  mar- 
riage. It  is  a national  loss  that  such  an  officer  should  marry;  had  it 
not  been  for  this,  Nelson  would  have  become  the  greatest  man  in  the 
service.”  The  man  was  rightly  estimated  : but  he  who  delivered  this 
opinion  did  not  understand  the  effect  ofdomestic  love  and  duty  upon  a 
mind  of  the  true  heroic  stamp. 

“ We  are  often  separate,”  said  Nelson,  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Nisbet  a 
few  months  before  their  marriage  ; “ but  our  affections  are  not  by  any 
means  on  that  account  diminished.  Our  country  has  the  first  demand 
for  our  services ; and  private  con  veneince  our  happiness  must  ever  give 
way  to  the  public  good.  Duty  is  the  great  business  of  a sea  officer: 
all  private  considerations  must  give  way  to  it,  however  painful.”— 

Have  you  not  often  heard,”  says  he,  in  another  letter,  “ that  salt 
water  and  absence  always  will  wash  away  love?  Now  I am  such  a 
heretic  as  not  to  believe  that  article  : for  behold,  every  morning  I have 
had  six  pails  of  salt  water  poured  upon  my  head,  and  instead  of  find  - 
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ing  whatseamen  say  to  be  true,  it  crocs  soon  contrary  to  the  prescrip- 
tion. that  you  must,  perhaps,  see  me  before  the  fixed  time.”  More  fre- 
quently his  correspondence  breathed  a deeper  strain.  “ To  write  let- 
ters to  you,”  says  he.  “ is  the  next  greatest  pleasure  I feel  to  receiving 
them  from  you.  What  I experience  when  I read  such  as  I am  sure 
are  the  pure  sentiments  of  your  heart,  my  poor  pen  cannot  express  : 
— nor,  indeed,  would  I give  much  for  any  pen  or  head  which  could 
•express  feelings  of  that  kind.  Absent  from  you,  I feel  no  pleasure  : it 
is  you  who  are  every  thing*  to  me.  Without  you,  I care  not  lor  this 
world  ; for  I have  found,  lately,  nothing  in  it  but  vexation  and  trouble. 
These  are  my  present  sentiments.  God  Almighty  grant  they  may  ne- 
ver change  ! Nor  do  I think  they  will.  Indeed  there  is,  as  far  as  hu- 
man knowledge  can  judge,  a moral  certainty  that  they  cannot  : for  it 
must  he  real  affection  that  brings  us  together;  not  interest  or  compul- 
sion. Such  were  the  feelings,  and  such  the  sense  of  duty,  with  which 
Nelson  became  a husband. 

During  his  stay  upon  this  station  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  obser- 
ving the  scandalous  practices  of  the  contractors,  prize-agents,  and  o- 
ther  persons  in  the  West  Indies  connected  with  the  naval  service. — 
When  he  was  first  left  with  the  command,  and  bills  were  brought  him 
to  sign  for  money  which  was  owing  for  goods  purchased  for  the  navy, 
he  required  the  original  voucher,  that  he  might  examine  whether  those 
goods  had  been  really  purchased  at  the  market  price  : but  to  produce 
vouchers  would  not  have  been  convenient,  and  therefore  was  net  the 
custom.  Upon  this,  Nelson  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  then 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  representing  the  abuses  which  were  likely  to 
be  practised  in  this  manner.  The  answer  which  he  received  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  old  forms  were  thought  sufficient : and  thus  having  no 
alternative,  he  was  compelled,  with  his  eyes  open,  to  submit  to  a 
practice  originating  in  fraudulent  intentions.  Soon  afterward  two 
Antigua  merchants  informed  him,  that  they  were  privy  to  great  frauds, 
which  had  been  committed  upon  government  in  various  departments; 
at  Antigua,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £500,000  ; at  Lucie,  £300,000;  at 
Barbadoes,  £250,060  ; at  Jamaica,  upwards  of  a million.  The  inform- 
ers were  both  shrewd,  sensible  men  of  business  ; they  did  not  affect  to 
be  actuated  by  a sense  of  justice,  but  required  a per  centage  upon  so 
much  as  government  should  actually  recover  through  their  means. — 
Nelson  examined  the  books  and  papers  which  they  produced,  and  was 
convinced  that  government  had  been  most  infamously  plundered. — 
Vouchers,  he  found,  in  that  country,  were  no  check  whatever : the 
principle  was,  that  “ a thing  was  always  worth  what  it  would  bring 
and  the  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  vouchers  for  each  other, 
without  even  the  appearance  of  looking  at  the  articles.  These  ac- 
counts he  sent  home  to  the  different  departments  which  had  been  de- 
frauded : but  the  peculators  were  too  powerful  ; and  they  succeeded 
not  merely  in  impeding  inquiry,  but  even  in  raising  prejudices  against 
Nelson  at  the  board  of  Admiralty,  which  it  was  many  years  before  he 
could  subdue. 

Owing,  probably,  to  these  prejudices,  and  the  influence  of  the  pecula- 
tors, he  wastreated,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  a manner  which  had 
nearly  driven  him  from  the  service.  During  the  three  years  that  the 
Boreas  had  remained  upon  a station  which  is  usually  so  fatal,  not  a 
single  officer  or  man  of  her  whole  complement  had  died.  This  almost 
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unexampled  instance  of  good  health,  though  mostly,  no  doubt,  imputa- 
ble to  a healthy  season,  must,  in  some  measure,  also,  be  ascribed  to 
the  wise  conduct  of  the  captain.  He  never  suffered  any  of  the  ships 
to  remain  more  than  three  or  four  weeks  at  a time  at  any  of  the  islands ; 
and  when  the  hurricane  months  confined  him  to  English  Harbour,  he 
encouraged  all  kinds  of  useful  amusements  : music,  dancing,  and  cud- 
gelling among  the  men ; theatricals  among  the  officers : any  thing  which 
could  employ  their  attention,  and  keep  their  spirits  cheerful.  The  Bo- 
reas arrived  in  England  in  June.  Nelson,  who  had  been  many  times 
supposed  to  be  consumptive  when  in  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  was 
saved  from  consumption  by  that  climate,  was  still  in  a precarious  state 
of  health ; and  the  raw  wet  weather  of  one  of  our  ungenial  summers 
brought  on  cold,  and  sore  throat,  and  fever  : yet  his  vessel  was  kept  at 
the  Nore  from  the  end  of  June  till  the  end  of  November,  serving  as  a 
slop  and  receiving  ship.  This  unworthy  treatment,  which  more  proba- 
bly proceeded  from  intention  than  from  neglect,  excited  in  Nelson  tho 
strongest  indignation.  During  the  whole  five  months  he  seldom  or  ne- 
ver quitted  the  ship,  but  carried  on  the  duty  with  strict  and  sullen  at- 
tention. On  the  morning  when  orders  were  received  to  prepare  the 
Boreas  for  being  paid  off,  he  expressed  bis  joy  to  the  senior  officer  in 
the  Medway,  saying,  “It  will  release  mo  for  ever  from  an  ungrateful 
service,  for  it  is  my  firm  and  unalterable  determination  never  again  to 
set  my  foot  upon  a king’s  ship.  Immediately  after  my  arrival  in  town^I 
shall  wait  on  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  resign  my  commission.” 
The  officer  to  whom  he  thus  communicated  his  intentions,  behaved  in 
the  wisest  and  most  friendly  manner;  for  finding  it  in  vain  to  dissuade 
him  in  his  present  state  of  feeling,  he  secretly  interfered  with  the  first 
lord  to  save  him  from  a step  so  injurious  to  himself,  little  foreseeing 
how  deeply  the  welfare  of  England  was  that  moment  at  stake.  This 
interference  produced  a letter  from  Lord  Howe,  the  day  before  the  ship 
was  paid  off,  intimating  a wish  to  see  Capt.  Nelson  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  town:  when,  being  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  perfectly  con- 
vinced, by  what  was  thfen  explained  to  him,  of  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, he  desired  that  he  might  present  him  to  the  king  on  the  first  levee 
day : and  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  was  then  received  effectually 
removed  his  resentment. 

Prejudices  have  been,  in  like  manner  excited  against  his  friend,  Prince 
William  Henry.  “ Nothing  is  wanting,  sir,”  said  Nelson  in  one  of  his 
letters,  “ to  make  you  the  darling  of  the  English  nation,  but  truth.  Sor- 
ry I am  to  say,  much  to  the  contrary,  has  been  dispersed.”  This  was 
not  flattery  ; for  Nelson  was  no  flatterer.  The  letter  in  which  this  pas- 
sage occurs  shows  in  how  wise  and  noble  a manner  he  dealt  with  the 
prince.  One  ofhis  royal  highness’s  officers  had  applied  for  a court- 
martial  upon  a point  in  which  he  was  unquestionably  wrong.  His  roy- 
al highness,  however,  while  he  supported  his  own  character  and  author- 
ity prevented  the  trial,  which  must  have  been  injurious  to  a brave  and 
deserving  man.  “Now that  you  are  parted,” said  Nelson,  “pardon  T 
me,  mv  prince,  when  I presume  to  recommend  that  he  may  stand  in 
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your  royal  favor  as  if  he  had  never  sailed  with  you,  and  that  at  some  fu- 
ture day  you  will  serve  him.  There  only  wants  this  to  place  your  con- 
duct in  the  highest  point  of  view.  None  of  us  are  without  failings  ; 
his  was  rather  being  too  hasty  : but  that  put  in  competition  with  his  be- 
ing a good  officer,  will  not,  I am  bold  to  say,  be  taken  in  the  scale  a- 
gaiast  him.  More  able  friends  than  myself  your  royal  highness  may 
easily  find,  and  of  more  consequence  in  the  state;  but  one  more  at- 
tached and  affectionate  is  not  so  easily  met  with.  Princes  seldom, 
very  seldom,  find  a disinterested  person  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  : I do  not  pretend  to  be  that  person  : but  of  this  be  assured,  by  a 
man  who,  I trust,  never  did  a dishonourable  act,  that  I am  interested 
only  that  your  royal  highness  should  be  the  greatest  and  best  man  this 
country  ever  produced.” 

Encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Howe,  and  by  his  reception  at 
court,  Nelson  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  peculators  with  fresh  spir- 
it. He  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Sir  Charles  Mid- 
dleton ; to  all  of  whom  he  satisfactorily  proved  his  charges.  In  con- 
sequence it  is  said,  these  very  extensive  public  frauds  were  at  length 
put  in  a proper  train  to  be  provided  against  in  future  : his  representa- 
tions were  attended  to;  and  every  step  which  he  recommended  was  a- 
dopted  : the  investigation  was  put  in  a proper  course,  which  ended  in 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  some  of  the  culprits  ; an  immense  sa- 
ving was  made  to  government,  and  thus  its  attention  was  directed  to 
similar  peculation  in  other  parts  of  the  colonies.  But  it  is  said  also, 
that  no  mark  of  commendation  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  Nel- 
son for  his  exertions.  And  it  is  justly  remarked,*  that  the  spirit  of  the 
navy  cannot  be  preserved  so  effectually  by  the  honour  bestowed  on  of- 
ficers, when  they  are  worn  out  in  the  service,  as  by  an  attention  to  those 
who,  like  Nelson,  in  this  part  of  his  life,  have  only  their  integrity  and 
zeal  to  bring  them  into  notice.  A junior  officer,  who  had  been  left  with 
the  command  at  Jamaica,  received  an  additional  allowance,  for  which 
JNelson  had  applied  in  vain.  Double  pay  was  allowed  to  every  artificer 
and  seaman  employed  in  the  naval  yard  : Nelson  had  superintended 
the  whole  business  of  that  yard  with  the  most  rigid  exactness,  and  he 
complained  that  he  was  neglected.  “ It  was  most  true,”  he  said,  “ that 
the  trouble  which  he  took  to  detect  the  fraudulent  practices  then  car- 
ried on  was  no  more  than  his  duty  ; but  belittle  thought  that  the  expen- 
ses attending  his  frequent  journeys  to  St.John’s  upon  that  duty  (a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles),  would  have  fallen  upon  his  pay  as  Captain  of 
the  Boreas.”  Nevertheless  a sense  of  what  he  thought  unworthy  usage 
did  not  diminish  his  zeal.  “ I,”  said  he,  “ must  still  buffet  the  waves  in 
search  off— what  ? Alas  ! that  they  call  honour,  is  now  thought  off  no 
more.  My  fortune,  God  knows,  has  grown  worse  for  the  service  : so 
much  for  serving  my  country.  But  the  Devil,  ever  willing  to  tempt  the 
virtuous,  has  made  me  an  offer,  if  any  ships  should  be  sent  to  destroy 
his  majesty  of  Morocco’s  ports,  to  be  there  ; and  I have  some  reason  to 
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think,  that  should  any  more  come  of  it,  my  humble  services  will  be  ac- 
cepted.  I have  invariably  laid  down,  and  followed  close,  a plan  of 
what  ought  to  be  uppermost  in  the  breast  of  an  officer,  that  it  is  much 
better  to  serve  an  ungrateful  country,  than  to  give  up  bis  own  feme. 
Posterity  will  do  him  justice.  A uniform  course  of  honour  and  integri- 
ty seldom  fails  of  bringing  a man  to  the  goal  of  fame  at  last.” 

The  design  against  the  barbary  pirates,  like  all  other  designs  against 
them,  was  laid  aside  ; and  Nelson  took  his  wife  to  his  father’s  parson^ 
age,  meaning  only  to  pay  him  a visit  before  they  went  te 
France  ; a project  which  he  had  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  French  language.  But  his  father  could  not  bear  to 
lose  him  thus  unnecessarily.  Mr.  Nelson  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
suffering  under  paralytic  and  asthmatic  affections,  which,  for  several 
hours  after  he  rose  in  the  morning  scarcely  permitted  him  to  speak. 
He  had  been  given  over  by  his  physicians,  for  this  complaint,  nearly 
forty  years  before  his  death  ; and  was,  for  many  of  his  last  years,  obli- 
ged to  spend  all  his  winters  at  Bath.  The  sight  of  his  son,  he  declared, 
had  given  him  new  life.  “ But,  Horatio,”  said  he,  “ it  would  hfcve 
been  better,  that  I had  not  been  thus  cheered,  if  I am  so  soon  to  be 
bereaved  of  you  again.  Let  me  my  good  son,  see  you  while  I cjm. 
My  age  and  infirmities  increase,  and  I shall  not  last  long.”  To 
such  an  appeal  there  could  bo  no  reply.  Nelson  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  parsonage, and  amused  himself  with  the  sports  and  occupations  of  the 
country.  Sometimes  he  busied  himself  with  farming  the  glebe;  some- 
times spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  garden,  where  he  would 
dig  as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wearying  himself.  Sometiifles  he 
went  a bird’s-nesting,  like  a boy  : and  in  these  expeditions  Mrs.  Nelsfrrt 
always,  by  ht^xpress  desire;  accompanied  him.  Coursing  was  his 
favourite  amusement.  Shooting,  as  he  practised  it,  was  far  too  danger- 
ous for  his  companions : for  he  carried  his  gun  upon  the  full  cock,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  board  an  enemy  ; and  the  moment  a bird  rose,  he  fefc 
fly,  without  ever  putting  the  fowling-piece  to  his  shoulder.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  extraordinary,  that  his  having  once  shot  a partridge  should 
be  remembered  by  his  family  among  the  remarkable  events  of  his  life. 

But  his  time  did  not  pass  away  thus  without  some  vexatious  cares  to 
ruffle  it.  The  affair  ofthe  American  ships  was  not  yet  over,  and  he 
was  again  pestered  with  threats  of  prosecution.  “ I have  written  them 
word,”  said  he,  “ that  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  they 
must  act  as  they  think  proper.  Government,  I suppose,  will  do  what  ist 
right,  and  not  leave  mein  the  lurch.  We  have  heard  enough,  lately  of 
the  consequences  of  the  navigation-act  to  this  country.  They  may 
take  my  person  ; but  if  sixpence  \vould  save  me  from  a prosecution,  I 
would  not  give  it.’.’  It  was  his  great  ambition  at  this  time  to  possess  a 
pony ; and  having  resolved  to  purchase  one,  he  went  to  a fair  for  that 
purpose.  During  his  absence  two  men  abruptly  entered  the  parson- 
age, and  inquired  for  him  : they  then  asked  for  Mrs.  Nelson  ; and  af- 
ter they  had  made  her  repeatedly  declare  that  sho  was  really  and  truly 
the  captain’s  wife,  presented  her  with  a writ  or  notification,  on  the  part 
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of  the  American  captains,  who  now  laid  their  damages  at  £20,000, 
and  they  charged  her  to  give  it  to  her  husband  on  his  return.  Nelson, 
having  bought  his  pony  came  home  with  it  in  high  spirits.  He  called 
out  his  wife  to  admire  the  purchase,  and  listen  to  all  its  excellencies  : 
nor  was  it  till  his  glee  had  in  some  measure  subsided  that  the  paper 
could  be  presented  to  him.  His  indignation  was  excessive  ; and,  in  the 
apprehensions  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  anxieties  of  the  suit,  and 
the  ruinous  consequences  which  might  ensue,  he  exclaimed,  “ This 
affront  I do  not  deserve  ! But  I’ll  be  trifled  with  no  longer.  I will 
write  immediately  to  the  treasury;  and,  if  government  will  not  support 
me,  I am  resolved  to  leave  the  country.”  Accordingly  he  informed 
the  treasury,  that  ifa  satisfactory  answer  were  not  sent  him  by  return  of 
post,  he  should  take  refuge  in  France.  To  this  he  expected  he  should 
be  driven,  and  for  this  he  arranged  every  thing  with  his  characteristic  ra- 
pidity of  decision.  It  was  settled  that  he  should  depart  immediately, 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  follow  under  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  Maurice, 
ten  days  after  him.  But  the  answer  which  he  received  from  Govern- 
ment quieted  his  fears  ; it  stated,  that  Captain  Nelson  was  a very  good 
officer,  and  needed  to  be  under  no  apprehension,  for  he  would  assuredly 
be  supported. 

Here  his  disquietudes  upon  this  subject  seems  to  have  ended.  Still 
lie  was  not  at  ease  ; he  wanted  employment,  and  was  mortified  that  his 
applications  for  it  produced  no  effect.  “ Not  being  a man  of  fortune,” 
be  said,  “ was  a crime  which  he  was  unable  to  get  over,  and  therefore 
none  of  the  great  cared  about  him.”  Repeatedly  he  requested  the 
Admiralty  that  they  would  not  leave  him  to  rust  in  indolence.  During 
the  armament  which  was  made  upon  occasion  of  the  dispute  concerning 
IVootka  Sound,  he  renewed  his  application  : and  his  steady  friend, 
Frince  William,  who  had  then  been  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  recom- 
mended him  to  Lord  Chatham.  The  failure  of  this  recommendation 
•wounded  him  so  keenly,  that  he  again  thought  of retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice in  disgust  : a resolution  from  which  nothing  but  the  urgent  remon- 
strances ofLord  Hood  induced  him  to  desist.  Hearing  that  the  Rai- 
sonnable,  in  which  he  had  commenced  his  career,  was  about  to  be  com- 
missioned, he  asked  for  her.  This  also  was  in  vain  : and  a coolness 
ensued,  on  his  part,  towards  Lord  Hood,  because  that  excellent  officer 
did  not  use  his  influence  with  Lord  Chatham  upon  this  occasion.  Lord 
Hood,  however,  had  certainly  sufficient  reasons  for  not  interfering  ; for 
he  ever  continued  his  steady  friend.  In  the  winter  of  1792,  when  we 
were  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  war,  Nelson  once  more  offered  his 
services,  earnestly  requesting  a ship,  and  added,  that  if  their  lordships 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint  him  to  a cockle-boat,  he  should  feel  satis- 
fied. He  was  answered  in  the  usual  official  form  : “'Sir,  I have  recei- 
ved your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  expressing  your  readiness  to  serve, 
and  have  expressed  the  same  to  my  Lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty.” On  the  22d  of  December,  lie  received  this  dry  acknowledg- 
ment The  fresh  mortification,  did  not,  however,  aftect  him  long;  for. 
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by  the  joint  interest  of  the  Duke  and  Lord  Hood,  he  was  appointed  on 
the  30th  of  January  following,  to  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four  guns. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Agamemnon  sent  to  the  Mediterranean— Commencement  of  Nelson's  •Ac- 
quaintance with  Sir  IV.  Hamilton — He  is  sent  to  Corsica , to  co-operate  icith 
Paoli — State  of  affairs  in  that  Island — JYelson  undertakes  the  siege  of 
Jtiastia,  and  reduces  it-— Takes  a distinguished  Part  in  the  Siege  of  Calvif 
where  he  loses  an  Eye-- Admiral  Jlothanis  Action— The  Agamemnon  or- 
dered to  Genoa , to  co-operate  with  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  Forees—- 
Gross  Misconduct  of  the  Austrian  General. 

“ There  are  three  things,  young  gentleman,”  said  Nelson  to  one  of 
his  midshipmen,  which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind.  1st. 
you  must  always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without  attempting  to  form 
any  opinion  of  your  own  respecting  their  propriety.  <Jdly.  you  must 
consider  every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  your  king:  and, 
thirdly,  you  must  hate  a Frenchman  as  you  do  the  Devil.”  Josiab, 
ids  son-in-law,  went  with  him  as  a midshipman. 

The  Agamemnon  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  Lord 
Hood.  The  fleet  arrived  in  those  seas  at  a time  when  the  south  of 
France  would  willingly  have  formed  itself  into  a separate  republic, un- 
der the  protection  of  England.  But  good  principles  had  been  at  that 
time  perilously  abused  by  ignorant  and  profligate  men  ; and,  in  its  fear 
and  haired  of  democracy,  the  English  government  abhorred  whatever 
was  republican.  Lord  Hood  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  fair  oc- 
casion which  presented  itself ; and  which,  if  it  had  been  seized  with 
vigour,  might  have  ended  in  dividing  France : — but  he  negotiated  with 
the  people  of  Toulon,  to  take  possession,  provisionally,  of  their  port 
and  city  ; which,  fatally  for  themselves,  was  done.  Before  the  British 
fleet  entered,  Nelson  was  sent  with  despatches  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, ourenvoy  at  the  court  of  Naples.  Sir  William,  after  his  first  in- 
terview with  him,  told  Lady  Hamilton  he  was  about  to  introduce  a 
little  man  to  her,  who  could  not  boast  of  being  very  handsome;  but 
such  a man,  as  he  believed,  would  one  day  astonish  tiie  world.  “ I. 
have  never  before,”  he  continued,  “ entertained  an  orticer  at  my  houses 
but  I am  determined  to  bring  him  here.  Let  him  be  put  in  the  room 
prepared  for  Prince  Augustus.”  Thus  that  acquaintance  began  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Nelson’s  domestic  happiness.  It  seemed  to 
threaten  no  such  consequences  at  its  commencement.  He  spoke  of 
Lady  Hamilton,  in  a letter  to  his  wife,  as  a young  woman  of  amiable 
manners,  who  did  honour  to  the  station  to  which  she  had  been  raised; 
and  he  remarked,  that  she  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  Josiah.  The 
activity  with  which  the  envoy  exerted  himself  in  procuring  troops  from 
Naples,  to  assist  in  garrisoning  Toulon,  so  delighted  him,  that  he  i& 
said  to  have  exclaimed  : Sir  William,  you  are  a man  after  my  own 

heart ! — you  do  business  in  my  own  way  and  then  to  have  added. 
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“ F am  now  only  a captain  ; but  I will,  if  I live,  be  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.”  Here,  aiso.  that  acquaintance  with  the  Neapolitan  court  com 
menced,  which  led  to  the  only  blot  upon  Nelson’s  public  character.— 
The  king,  who  was  sinewe  at  that  time  in  his  enmity  to  the  French, 
called  the  English  the  {Saviours  of  Italy,  and  ofhis  dominions  in  par- 
ticular. He  paid  the  most  flattering  attentions  to  Nelson,  made  him 
dine  with  him,  and  seated  him  at  his  right  hand. 

Having  accomplished  this  mission,  Nelson  received  orders  to  join 
Commodore  Einzee,  at  Tunis.  On  the  way,  five  sail  of  the  enemy  were 
discovered  off*  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  he  chased  them.  They  pro- 
ved to  be  three  44  gun  frigates,  with  a corvette  of  24  and  a brig  of  12. 
The  Agamemnon  had  only  345  men  at  quarters,  having  landed  part  of 
her  crew  at  Toulon,  and  others  being  absent  in  prizes.  He  came  near 
enough  to  one  of  the  frigates  to  engage  her,  but  at  great  disadvantage, 
the  Frenchman  manoeuvring  well,  and  sailing  greatly  better.  A run- 
ning fight  of  three  hours  ensued  ; during  which  the  other  ships,  which 
wrere  at  some  distance,  made  all  speed  to.come  up.  By  this  time  the 
enemy  was  almost  silenced,  when  a favourable  change  of  wind  ena- 
bled her  to  get  out  of  reaeh  of  the  Agamemnon’s  guns  ; and  that  ship 
had  received  so  much  damage  in  the  rigging,  that  she  could  not  follow 
her.  Nelson  conceiving  that  this  w as  but  the  forerunner  of  a far  more 
serious  engagement,  called  his  officers  together,  and  asked  them  if  the 
ship  was  fit  to  go  into  action  against  such  a superior  force,  without 
some  small  refit  and  refreshment  for  the  men  ? Their  answer  was, 
that  she  certainly  was  not.  He  then  gave  these  orders  : “ Veer  the 
ship*  and  lay  her  head  to  the  westward  : let  some  of  the  best  men  be 
employed  in  refitting  the  rigging,  and  the  carpenter  getting  crow  s and 
capstan-bars  to  prevent  our  wounded  spars  from  coming  down  : and 
get  the  wine  up  for  the  people,  with  some  bread,  for  it  may  be  half  an 
hour  good  before  we  are  again  in  action.”  But  when  the  French  came 
up,  their  comrade  made  signals  of  distress,  and  they  all  hoisted  out 
their  boats  to  go  to  her  assistance,  leaving  the  Agamemnon  unmolested. 

Nelson  found  Commodore  Einzee  at  Tunis,  where  he  had  been  sent 
to  expostulate  with  the  dey  upon  the  impolicy  of  his  supporting  the 
revolution  of  France.  Nelson  represented  to  him  the  atrocity  of  that 
government  Such  arguments  were  of  littile  avail  in  Barbary:  and 
when  the  dey  was  told  that  the  French  had  put  their  sovereign  to 
death,  he  dryly  replied,  that  “ Nothing  could  be  more  heinous;  and 
yet,  if  historians  told  the  truth,  the  English  had  once  done  the  same.” 
This  answer  had  doubtless  been  suggested  by  the  French  about  him  : 
they  had  completely  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  all  negotiation  on 
our  part  proved  fruitless.  Shortly  afterward  Nelson  was  detached 
with  a small  squadron,  to  co-operate  with  General  Paoli  and  Anti- 
Gallican  party  in  Corsica. 

Some  thirty  years  before  this  time,  the  heroic  patriotism  of  the  Cor- 
sicans, and  of  their  leader.  Paoli,  had  been  the  admiration  of  England. 
The  history  of  these  brave  people  is  but  a melancholy  tale.  The  island 
which  they  inhabit  has  been  abundantly  blessed  by  nature  : it  has 
many  excellent  harbours  ; and  though  the  malaria , or  pestilential  at- 
mosphere, which  is  so  deadly  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Italian 
islands,  prevails  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous  and  healthy.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad  ; in  circumference,  some  three  hun 
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Tired  and  twenty a country  large  enough,  and  sufficiently  distant 
from  the  nearest  shores,  to  have  subsisted  as  an  independent  state,  if 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  had  evee  been  consider- 
ed as  the  end  and  airn  of  policy.  The  Moors,  the  Pisans,  the  kings’ of 
Arrngon,  and  the  Genoese,  successively  attempted,  and  each  for  a 
time  effected,  its  conquest.  The  yoke  of  the  Genoese  continued 
longest,  and  was  the  heaviest.  These  petty  tyrants  ruled  with  an  iron 
rod  : and  when  at  any  time  a patriot  rose  to  resist  their  oppressions, 
if  they  failed  to  subdue  him  by  force,  they  resorted  to  assassination. — 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  they  quelled  one  revolt  by 
the  aid  of  German  auxiliaries,  whom  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  sent 
against  a people  who  had  never  offended  him.  and  who  were  fighting 
for  whatever  is  most  dear  to  man.  In  1734  the  war  was  renewed  ; and 
Theodore,  a Whestphalian  baron,  then  appeared  upon  the  stage.  In 
that  age  men  were  not  accustomed  to  see  adventurers  play  for  king- 
doms, and  Theodore  became  the  common  talk  of  Europe.  He  had 
served  in  the  French  armies  ; and  having  afterward  been  noticed  both 
by  Ripperda  and  Alberom,  their  example,  perhaps,  inflamed  a spirit 
ns  ambitious  and  as  unprincipled  as  their  own.  He  employed  the 
whole  of  his  means  in  raising  money  and  procuring  arms  : then  wrote 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Corsican  patriots,  to  offer  them  considerable  as- 
sistance, if  they  would  erect  Corsica  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
elect  him  king.  When  he  landed  among  them,  they  were  struck  with 
his  stately  person,  his  dignified  manners,  and  impossing  talents  : they 
believed  the  magnificent  promises  of  foreign  assistance  which  he  held 
out,  and  elected  him  accordingly.  Had  his  means  been  as  he  repre- 
sented them,  they  could  not  have  acted  more  wisely,  than  in  thus  at 
once  fixing  the  government  of  their  country,  and  put  ting  an  end  to  those 
rivalries  among  the  leading  families,  which  had  so  often  proved  perni- 
cious to  the  public  weai.  tie  struck  money,  conferred  titles,  blocked 
up  the  fortified  towns  which  were  held  by  the  Genoese,  and  amused  the 
people  with  promises  of  assistance  for  about  eight  months:  then,  per- 
ceiving that  they  cooled  in  their  affections  towards  him,  in  proportion 
as  their  expectations,  he  left  the  island  under  the  plea  of  expediting 
himself  the  succours  which  he  had  so  long  awaited.  Such  was  his  ad- 
dress, that  he  prevailed  upon  several  rich  merchants  in  Holland,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews,  to  trust  him  with  cannon  and  warlike  stores  to  a great 
amount.  They  shipped  these  under  the  charge  of  a surpercargo. 
Theodore  returned  with  this  supercargo  to  Corsica,  and  put  him  to 
death  on  his  arrival,  as  the  shortest  way  of  settling  the  account.  Tho 
remainder  of  his  life  was  a series  of  deserved  afflictions.  He  threw  in 
the  stores  which  he  had  thus  fraudulently  obtained  : but  he  did  not  dare 
to  land  ; for  Genoa  had  called  in  the  French  to  their  assistance,  and  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head.  His  dreams  of  royalty  were  now  at 
an  end  : he  took  refuge  in  London,  contracted  debts,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  Ring’s  Bench.  After  lingering  there  many  years,  he  was  re- 
leased under  an  act  of  insolvency  : inconsequence  of  which, he  made  o- 
ver  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  for  the  use  of  his  creditors,  and  died  short- 
ly after  his  deliverance. 
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The  French  who  have  never  acted  a generous  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  readily  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Genoese,  which  accord- 
ed with  their  own  policy  : for  such  was  their  ascendancy  at  Genoa,  that 
in  subduing  Corsica  for  these  allies,  they  were  in  fact  subduing  it  for 
themselves.  Thej^ entered  into  the  contest,  therefore,  with  their  usual 
vigour,  and  their  usual  cruelty.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Corsicans  ad- 
dressed a most  affecting  memorial  lo  the  court  of  Versailles  ; that  re- 
morseless government  persisted  in  its  flagitious  project.  They  poured 
in  troops;  dressed  a part  of  them  like  the  people  of  the  country,  by 
which  means  they  deceived  and  destroyed  many  of  the  patriots  ; cut 
down  the  standing  corn,  the  vines  and  the  olives;  set  fire  to  the  villages, 
and  hung  all  the  most  able  and  active  men  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
A war  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  on  with  success  against  a country 
so  small  and  so  thinly  peopled  as  Corsica.  Having  reduced  the  island 
to  perfect  servitude,  which  "they  called  peace,  the  French  withdervv 
their  forces.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  men,  women,  and  boys  rose 
at  once  against  their  oppressors.  The  circumstances  of  the  times 
were  now  favourable  to  them ; and  some  Brttish  ships,  acting  as  allies 
of  Sardinia,  bombarded  Bastia  and  San  Fiorenzo,  and  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  This  service  was  long  remembered 
with  gratitude;  the  impression  made  upon  our  countrymen  was  less 
favourable.  They  had  witnessed  the  heart-burning  of  rival  chiefs,  and 
the  dissensions  among  the  patriots;  and  perceiving  the  state  of  barba- 
rism to  which  continual  oppression,  and  habits  of  lawless  turbulence, 
had  reduced  the  nation,  did  not  recollect  that  the  vices  of  the  people 
were  owing  to  their  unhappy  circumstances;  but  that  the  virtues  which 
they  displayed  arose  from  their  own  natures.  This  feeling,  perhaps, 
influenced  the  British  court,  when,  in  1746,  Corsica  offered  to  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  : an  answer  was  returned, 
axpressing  satisfaction  at  such  a communication,  hoping  that  the  Cor- 
sicans would  preserve  the  same  sentiments,  but  signifying  also  that  the 
present  was  not  the  time  for  such  a measure. 

These  brave  islanders  then  formed  a government  for  themselves, 
under  two  leaders,  Gaffori  and  Matra,  who  had  the  title  of  protectors. 
The  latter  is  represented  as  a partisan  of  Genoa,  favouring  the  views 
of  the  oppressors  of  his  country  by  the  most  treasonable  means.  Gaf- 
fori was  a hero  worthy  of  old  times.  His  eloquence  was  long  remem- 
bered with  admiration.  A band  of  assassins  was  once  advancing 
against  him ; he  heard  of  their  approach,  went  out  to  meet  them ; and, 
with  a serene  dignity,  which  overawed  them,  requested  them  to  hear  him; 
he  then  spoke  to  them  so  forcibly  of  the  distresses  of  their  country,  her 
intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  hopes  and  views  of  their  brethren  in  arms, 
that  the  very  men  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  him,  fell  at  his  feet, 
implored  his  forgiveness,  and  joined  his  banner.  While  he  was  besieging 
the  Genoese  at  Corte,  a part  of  the  garrison  perceiving  the  nurse  with 
his  eldest  son,  then  an  infant  in  arms,  straying  at  a little  distance  from 
the  camp,  suddenly  sallied  out  and  seized  them.  The  use  they  made 
of  their  persons  wap  according  to  their  usual  execrable  conduct  When 
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iaaflori  advanced  to  batter  the  walls,  they  held  up  the  child  directly 
over  the  part  of  the  wall  at  which  the  guns  were  pointed.  The  Corsi- 
cans stopped  : but  GafFori  stood  at  their  head,  and  ordered  them  to 
continue  the  tire.  Providentially  the  child  escaped,  and  lived  to  relate, 
with  becoming  feeling,  a fact  so  honourable  to  his  father.  That  father 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  island  till  1753,  wrhen  he  was  assassinated 
by  some  wretches,  set  on,  it  is  believed,  by  Genoa;  but  certainly  pen- 
sioned by  that  abominable  government  after  the  deed.  He  left  the 
country  in  such  a state,  that  it  was  enabled  to  continue  the  war  two 
years  after  his  death  without  a leader;  then  they  found  one  worthy  of 
their  cause  in  Pasquaie  de  Paoli. 

PaolPs  father  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  effected  their  escape  from 
Corsica  when  the  French  reduced  it  to  obedience.  He  retired  to  Na- 
ples, and  brought  up  his  joungest  son  in  the  Neapolitan  service.  The 
Corsicans  heard  of  young  Paoli’s  abilities,  and  solicited  him  to  come 
over  to  his  native  country,  and  take  the  command.  He  did  not  hesitate 
long:  his  father,  who  was  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  take  an  active 
part  himself,  encouraged  him  to  goj  and  when  they  separated,  the  old 
man  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  gave  him  his  blessing,  “My 
son,”  said  he,  “perhaps  I may  never  see  you  more ; but  in  my  mind  I 
shall  ever  bo  present  with  you.  Your  design  is  great  and  noble  ; and 
I doubt  not  but  God  will  bless  you  in  it.  I shall  devote  to  your  cause 
the  little  remainder  of  my  life  to  offering  up  my  prayers  for  your  suc- 
cess.” When  Paoli  asumed  the  command,  he  found  all  things  in  con- 
fusion ; he  formed  a democratic  government,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
chief ; restored  the  authority  of  the  laws ; established  a university ; and 
took  such  measures,  both  for  redressing  abuses  and  moulding  the  rising 
generation,  that,  if  France  had  not  interfered,  upon  its  wicked  and  de- 
testable principle  of  usurpation,  Corsica  might,  at  this  day,  have  been 
as  free  and  flourishing,  and  happy  a commonwealth  as  any  of  the 
Grecian  states  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  The  Genoese  were  at 
this  time  driven  out  of  their  fortified  towns,  and  must  in  a short  time 
have  been  expelled.  France  was  indebted  some  millions  of  livres  to 
Genoa:  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay  this  money  ; so  the  French  min- 
ister proposed  to  the  Genoese,  that  she  should  discharge  the  debt  by 
sending  six  battalions  to  serve  in  Corsica  four  years.  The  indignation 
which  this  conduct  excited  in  all  generous  hearts  was  forcibly  express- 
ed by  Rosseau,  who,  with  all  his  errors,  was  seldom  deficient  in  feel- 
ing for  the  wrongs  of  humanity.  “You  Frenchmen,”  said  he,  writing 
to  one  of  that  people,  “ are  a thoroughly  servile  nation,  thoroughly 
sold  to  tyranny,  thoroughly  cruel  and  relentless  in  persecuting  the  un- 
happy. If  they  knew  of  a freeman  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  I be- 
lieve they  would  go  there  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  exterpaling  him.” 

The  immediate  object  of  the  French  happened  to  be  purely  mercena- 
ry : they  wanted  to  clear  off  their  debt  to  Genoa ; and  as  the  presence 
of  their  troops  in  the  islands  affected  this,  they  aimed  at  doing  the  peo- 
ple no  farther  mischief.  Would  that  the  conduct  of  .England  had  been 
at  this  time  free  from  reproach ! but  a proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
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English  government,  after  the  peace  of  Paris, prohibiting  any  intercourse 
vyit^  the  rebels  of  Corsica.  Paoli  said,  he  did  not  expect  this  from 
Great  Britain.  This  great  man  was  deservedly  proud  of  his  country: 
“ I defy  Rome,  Sparta,  or  Thebes,”  he  would  sny,  “ to  show  me  thirty 
years  of  such  patriotism  as  Corsica  can  boast !”  Availing  himself  of 
the  respite  which  the  inactivity  of  the  French,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Genoese,  allowed,  he  prosecuted  his  plans  of  civilizing  the  people.  He 
used  to  say,  that  though  he  had  an  unspeakable  pride  in  the  prospect  of 
tho  fame  to  which  he  aspired ; yet,  if  he  could  but  render  bis  country- 
men happy,  he  could  be  content  to  be  forgotten.  His  own  importance 
he  never  affected  to  undervalue.  “ We  are  now  to  our  country,”  said 
he,  “like  the  prophet  Elisha,  stretched  over  the  dead  child  of  the  Shu- 
Uamite— eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  mouth  to  mouth  : it  begins  to  recover 
Warmth,  and  to  revive ; I hope  it  will  yet  regain  full  health  and 
vigour.” 

But  when  the  four  years  were  expired,  France  purchased  the  sove- 
reignty of  Corsica  from  the  Genoese  for  forty  millions  of  livres ; as  if 
ibe  Genoese  had  been  entitled  to  sell  it;  as  if  any  bargain  and  sale 
could  justify  one  country  in  taking  possession  of  another  against  tho 
will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  butchering  all  who  oppose  the  usurpation ! 
Among  the  enormities  which  France  has  committed,  this  action  seems 
but  a speck ; yet  the  foulest  murderer  that  ever  suffered  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  has  infinitely  less  guilt  upon  his  soul  than  the  statesman 
who  concluded  this  treaty,  and  the  monarch  who  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed it.  A desperate  and  glorious  resistance  was  made ; but  it  was 
in  vain;  no  power  interfered  in  behalf  of  these  injured  islanders,  and 
the  Freneh  poured  in  as  many  troops  as  were  required.  They  offered 
to  confirm  Paoli  in  the  supreme  authority,  only  on  condition  that  he 
would  hold  it  under  their  government.  His  answer  was,  that  “ the  rocks 
which  surrounded  him  should  melt  away  before  he  would  betray  a cause 
which  he  held  in  common  with  the  poorest  Corsican.”  This  people 
then  set  a price  upon  his  head.  During  two  campaigns  he  kept  them 
at  bay : they  overpowered  him  at  length  : he  was  driven  to  the  shore, 
-and,  having  escaped  on  ship-board,  topk  refuge  in  England.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Shelburne  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  because  the  minis- 
try looked  on,  without  attempting  to  prevent  France  from  succeeding 
in  this  abominable  and  important  act  of  aggrandizement.  In  one  respect, 
however,  ©ur  Gountry  acted  as  became  her.  Paoli  was  welcomed  with 
the  honours  which  he  deserved,  a pension  of  1200/.  was  immediately 
granted  him;  and  provision  was  liberally  made  for  his  elder  brother  and 
his  nephew. 

Above  twenty  years  Paoli  remained  in  England,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  the  wise,  and  ths  admiration  of  the  good.  But  when  the  French 
revolution  began,  it  seemed  as  if  the  restoration  of  Corsica  was  at  hand. 
The  whole  country,  as  if  animated  by  one  spirit,  rose  and  demanded 
liberty;  and  the  national  assembly  passed  a decree,  recognizing  the 
island  as  a department  of  France,  and  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  new  French  constitution.  This  satisfied  the  Corsicans, 
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which  it  ought  not  to  have  done ; and  Paoli,  in  whom  the  ardour  of 
youth  was  passed,  seeing  that  his  countrymen  were  contented,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  were  about  to  enjoy  a state  of  freedom,  naturally  wish’d 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  resigned  his  pension  in  the  year 
1790,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly  with  the  Corsican  depu- 
ties, when  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  France.  But  the  course  of 
events  in  France  soon  dispelled  those  hopes  of  a new  and  better  order 
of  things,  which  Paoli,  in  common  with  so  many  of  the  friends  of  human 
kind,  had  indulged ; and  perceiving,  after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
that  a civil  war  was  about  to  ensue,  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the 
issue,  he  prepared  to  break  the  connexion  between  Corsica  and  the 
French  republic.  The  convention,  suspecting  such  a design,  and  per- 
haps occasioning  it  by  their  suspicions,  ordered  him  to  their  bar.  That 
way,  he  well  knew,  led  to  the  guillotine ; and  returning  a respectful 
answer,  he  declared  that  he  would  never  be  wanting  in  his  duty,  bat 
pleaded  age  and  infirmity  as  a reason  for  disobeying  the  summons- 
Their  second  order  was  more  summary  : and  the  French  troops,  who 
were  in  Corsica,  aided  by  those  of  the  natives,  who  were  either  influ- 
enced by  hereditary  party  feelings,  or  who  were  sincere  in  jacobinism, 
took  the  field  against  him.  But  the  people  were  with  him.  Me  repaired 
to  Corte,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  was  again  invested  with  the 
authority  which  lie  had  held  in  the  noonday  of  his  fame.  The  conven- 
tion upon  this  denounced  him  as  a rebel,  and  seta  price  upon  his  head. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  France  had  disgracefully  proscribed 
the  patriotic  Paoli. 

Paoli  now  opened  a correspondence  with  Lord  Hood,  promising, 
if  the  English  would  make  an  attack  upon  St.  Fiorenzo  from  the  sea, 
he  would,  at  the  same  time,  attack  it  by  land.  This  promise  he  was 
unable  to  perform:  and  Commodore  Linzee,  who,  in  reliance  upon  it, 
was  sent  upon  this  service,  was  repulsed  wilh  some  loss.  Lord  Hood, 
who  had  now  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Toulon,  suspected  Paoli 
of  intentionally  deceiving  him.  This  was  an  injurious  suspicion. — 
Shortly  afterward  he  despatched  Lieut.  Col.  (afterward  Sir  John) 
Moore  and  Major  Koehler  to  confer  with  him  upon  a plan  of  opera- 
tions. It  was  agreed,  that  in  consideration  of  the  succours,  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  should  afford  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
the  island  of  Corsica  should  be  delivered  into  the  possession  of  his 
majesty  and  bind  itself  to  acquiesce  in  any  settlement  he  might  ap- 
prove of  concerning  its  government  in  its  future  relation  with  Great 
Britain.  While  this  negotiation  was  going  on,  Nelson  cruised  offthe 
island  with  a small  squadron,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  in 
supplies.  Close  to  St.  Fiorenzo  the  French  had  a storehouse  of  flour, 
near  their  only  mill : he  watched  an  opportunity,  and  landed  120  men, 
who  threw  the  flour  into  the  sea,  burnt  the  mill,  and  re-embarked,  be- 
fore 1000  men,  who  were  sent  against  him,  could  occasion  them  the 
loss  of  a single  man.  While  he  exerted  himself  thus,  keeping  out  all 
supplies,  intercepting  despatches,  attacking  their  outposts  and  forts, 
and  cutting  out  vessels  from  the  bay,  a species  of  warfare  which  de- 
presses the  spirit  of  an  enemy  even  more  than  it  injures  them,  because 
of  the  sense  ofindividual  superiority  which  it  indicates  in  the  assailants 
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— troops  were  landed,  and  St.  Fiorenzo  was  beseiged.  The  French, 
finding1  themselves  unable  to  maintain  that  post,  sunk  one  of  their  fri  - 
gates,  burnt  another,  and  retreated  to  Bastia.  Lord  Hood  submitted 
to  Gen.  Dundas,  who  commanded  the  land-forces,  a plan  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  place  : the  general  declined  co-operating,  thinking  the 
attempt  impracticable,  without  a reinforcement  of  2000  men,  which 
he  expected  from  Gibraltar.  Upon  this  Lord  Hood  determined  to  re- 
duce it  with  the  naval  force  under  his  command  ; and  leaving  part  of 
his  fleet  off  Toulon,  he  came  with  the  rest  to  Bastia. 

He  showed  a proper  respect  for  Nelson’s  services,  and  of  confidence 
in  hie  talents,  by  taking  care  not  to  bring  with  him  any  older  captain. 
A few  days  before  their  arrival,  Nelson  had  had  what  he  called  a 
brush  with  the  enemy.  During  this  partial  action  our  army  appeared 
upon  the  heights;  and  having  »econnoitred  the  place,  returned  to  St. 
Fiorenzo.  “ What  the  general  could  have  seen  to  make  a retreat  ne- 
cessary,” said  Nelson,  “ I cannot  comprehend.  A thousand  men  would 
take  Bastia;  with  500 and  Agamemnon  I would  undertake  it.”  Gen. 
Dundas  had  not  the  same  confidence.  “After  many  considerations, ”l;e 
said  to  Lord  Hood,  “ and  a personal  inspection  for  several  weeks  of 
all  circumstances,  1 consider  the  siege  of  Bastia  to  he  a most  visiona- 
ry and  rash  attempt ; and  such  as  no  officer  would  be  justified  in  un- 
dertaking.” Lord  Hood  replied, that  nothing  Would  be  more  gratifying 
than  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  himself;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  reduction  of  the  place  at  his  own  risk,  With  the  means 
at  present  there.  Gen.  d’Aubant,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  coincided  in  opinion  with  his  predecessor,  and  did  not  think 
it  right  to  furnish  his  Lordship  with  a single  soldier,  or  cannon.  Lord 
Hood  could  only  obtain  a few  artillery  men  ; and  ordering  on  boaid 
that  part  of  the  troops  who,  having  been  embarked  as  marines,  were 
borne  on  the  ships’  books  as  part  of  their  respective  complements,  he 
began  the  siege  with  1183 soldiers, artillery-men, marines, and  250  sailors. 

These  men  were  landed  on  the  4th  of  April,  under  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Villettes  and  Nelson,  who  had  now  acquired  from  the  army  the 
title  of  brigadier.  Guns  were  dragged  by  the  sailors  up  heights  where 
it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  convey  them  ; — a work  of  the  great- 
est difficulty ; and  which,  Nelson  said,  could  never,  in  his  opinion, 
have  been  accomplished  by  any  but  British  seamen.  The  soldiers, 
though  less  dexterous  in  such  service,  because  not  accustomed,  like 
sailers,  to  habitual  dexterity,  behaved  w ith  equal  spirit.  “Their  zeal,” 
said  the  brigadier,  “is  almost  unexampled.  There  is  not  a man  but 
considers  himself  as  personally  interested  in  the  event,  and  deserted 
by  the  general.  It  has,  I am  persuaded,  made  them  equal  to  double 
their  numbers.”  This  is  one  proof,  of  many,  that  for  our  soldiers  to 
equal  our  seamen,  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  be  equally  well  com- 
manded. They  have  the  same  heart  and  sold,  as  well  us  the  same 
flesh  and  blood.  Too  much  may,  indeed,  be  exacted  from  them  in  a 
retreat ; but  set  their  face  towards  a foe,  and  there  is  nothing  within 
the  reach  of  human  achievement  which  they  cannot  perform.  The 
French  had  improved  the  leisure  which  our  military  commander  hail 
allowed  them  ; and  before  Lord  Hood  commenced  his  operations,  he 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the  enemy  were  ever  erecting 
new  works,  strengthening  old  ones,  and  rendering  the  attempt  more 
difficult.  La  Combo  St.  Michel,  the  commissioner  from  the  national 
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convention,  who  was  in  the  city,  replied  in  these  terms  to  the  summons 
of  the  British  admiral : “ 1 have  hot  shot  lor  your  ships,  and  bayonets 
for  your  troops.  When  two-thirds  of  our  men  are  killed,  I will  then 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English.”  The  seige,  however,  was  not 
sustained  with  the  firmness  which  such  a reply  seemed  to  augur.  On 
the  IDthofMay,  a treaty  of  capitulation  was  begun:  that  same  even- 
ing the  troops  from  St.  Fiorenzo  made  their  appearance  on  the  hills; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  General  D’Aubant  arrived  with  the 
whole  army  to  take  possession  of  Bastia.. 

The  event  of  the  siege  had  justified  the  confidence  of  the  sailors; 
but  they  themselves  excused  the  opinion  of  the  generals,  when  they 
saw  what  they  had  done.  “ I am  all  astonishment,”  said  Nelson, 
“ when  I reflect  on  what  we  have  achieved  ; one  thousand  regulars, 
fifteen  hundred  national  guards,  and  a large  party  of  Corsican  troops, 
lour  thousand  in  all,  laying  down  their  arms  to  twelve  hundred  sol- 
diers, marines  and  seamen  ! I always  was  of  opinion,  have  ever  ac- 
ted up  to  it,  and  never  had  any  reason  to  repent  it,  that  one  English- 
man wus  equal  to  three  Frenchmen.  Had  this  been  an  English  town, 
I urn  sure  it  w'ould  not  have  been  taken  by  them.  When  it  had  been 
resolved  to  attack  the  place,  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  far  in- 
ferior in  number ; and  it  was  not  till  the  whole  had  been  arranged, 
and  the  siege  publicly  undertaken,  that  Nelson  received  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  great  superiority  of  the  garrison.  This  intelligence  he 
kept  secret,  fearing  lest,  if  so  fair  a pretext  were  afforded,  the  attempt 
would  be  abandoned.  “3Iy  own  honour,”  said  he  to  his  wife,  “Lord 
Hood’s  honour,  and  the  honour  of  our  country,  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, had  1 mentioned  what  I knew  ; therefore,  you  will  believe  what 
must  have  been  my  feelings  during  the  whole  siege,  w hen  I had  often 
proposals  made  to  ineto  write  to  Lord  Hood  to  raise  it.”  Those  very 
persons  who  thus  advised  him  were  rewarded  for  the  conduct  at  the 
siege  of  Bastia:  Nelson,  by  whom  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  Bastia 
was  taken,  received  no  reward.  Lord  Hood’s  thanks  to  hitn,  both 
public  and  private,  were,  as  he  himself  said,  the  handsomest  which 
inan  could  give  ; but  his  signul  merits  were  not  so  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  as  to  make  them  sufficiently  known  to  the  nation,  nor  to 
obtain  for  him  from  government  those  honours  to  which  they  so  amply 
entitled  hint.  This  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  haste  in  which 
the  despatches  were  written  ; certainly  not  from  any  deliberate  pur- 
pose, for  Lord  Hood  was  uniformly  his  steady  and  sincere  friend. 

The  Agamemnon  was  now  despatched  to  co-operate  at  the  siege  of 
Calviwith  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart  ; an  officer,  who,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  never  had  an  adequate  field  allotted  hitn  for  the  display 
of  those  eminent  talents,  which  were,  to  all  who  knew  him  so  conspicuous.* 
Ne  son  had  less  responsibility  here  than  at  Bastia ; and  was  acting  with  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  who  was  never  sparing  of  himself,  and  slept  every 
night  in  the  advanced  battery.  But  the  service  was  not  less  hard  than 
that  of  the  former  siege.  “ We  will  fag  ourselves  to  death,”  said  he 
to  Lord  Hood,  “ before  any  blame  shall  he  at  our  doors.  I trust  it 
will  not  be  forgotten,  that  twenty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  have 

• Lord  Melville  was  fully  sensible  of  these  talents,  and  bore  testimony  to  them  in 
fhe  handsomest  manner  after  Sir  Charle’s  death, 
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been  dragged  to  the  different  batteries,  mounted,  and, 'ail  but  three? 
fought  by  seamen,  except  one  artillery-man  to  point  the  guns.”  The 
climate  proved  more  destructive  than  the  service  ; for  this  was  during 
the  lion  sun,  as  they  there  call  our  season  of  the  dog-days.  Of  two 
thousand  men,  above  half  were  sick,  and  the  rest  like  so  many  phantoms. 
Nelson  described  himself  as  the  reed  among  the  oaks,  bowing  before 
the  storm  when  they  were  laid  low  by  it.  “All  the  prevailing  disor- 
ders have  attacked  me,”  said  he,  “ but  I have  not  strength  enough  for 
them  to  fasten  on.”  The  loss  from  the  enemy  was  not  great : but  Nel- 
son received  a serious  injury  ; a shot  struck  the  ground  near  him,  and 
drove  the  sand  and  small  gravel  into  one  of  his  eyes.  He  spoke  of  it 
slightly  at  the  time  : writing  the  same  day  to  Lord  Hood,  he  only  said, 
that  he  got  a little  hurt  that  morning,  not  much  ; and  the  next  day,  he 
said,  he  should  be  able  to  attend  his  duty  in  the  evening.  In  fact,  he 
suffered  it  to  confine  him  only  one  day  ; but  the  sight  was  lost. 

After  the  fall  of  Calvi,  his  services  were,  by  a strange  omission,  al- 
together overlooked  ; and  his  name  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  wounded.  This  was  no  ways  imputed  to  the  Admiral,  for  he  sent 
home  to  government  Nelson’s  journal  of  the  siege,  that  they  might  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  his  indefatigable  and  unequalled  exertions.  If 
those  exertions  were  not  rewarded  m-  the  conspicuous  manner  which 
they  deserved,  the  fault  was  in  the  administration  of  the  day,  not  in  Lord 
Hood.  Nelson  felt  himself  neglected.  “ One  hundred  and  ten  days,” 
said  he,  “I  have  been  actually  eng;  ged,  at  sea,  and  on  shore  against 
the  enemy  ; three  actions  against  ships,  two  against  Bastia  in  my  ship, 
four  boat  actions,  and  two  villages  taken,  and  twelve  sail  of  vessels 
burned.  I do  not  know  that  any  one  has  done  more.  I have  had  the 
comfort  to  b©  always  applauded  by  my  commander-in-chief,  but  never 
to  be  rewarded : and,  what  is  mortifying,  for  services  in  which  I have 
been  wounded,  others  have  been  praised,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were 
in  bed,  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  They  have  not  done  me  justice. 
But,  never  mind,  I’ll  have  a Gazette  of  my  own.”  How  amply  was 
this  second  sight  of  glory  realized  ! 4 

The  health  of  his  ship’s  company  had  now,  in  his  own  words,  been 
miserably  torn  to  pieces  by  as  hard  service,  as  a ship’s  crew  ever  per- 
formed : one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  their  beds,  when  he  left  Calvi  ; 
of  them  he  lost  fifty ; and  believed  that  the  constitutions  of  the  rest 
were  entirely  destroyed.  He  was  now  sent  with  despatches  t©  Mr. 
Drake,  at  Genoa,  and  had  his  first  interview  with  the  doge.  The 
French  had,  at  this  time,  taken  possession  of  Yado  Bay,  in  the  Genoese 
territory  ; and  Nelson  foresaw,  that  if  their  thoughts  were  bent  on  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  they  would  accomplish  it  the  ensuing  spring.  u The 
powers,”  he  said,  were  jeaious  of  each  other  ; and  none  but  England 
was  hearty  in  the  cause.”  His  wish  was  for  peace,  on  fair  terms,  be- 
cause England,  he  thought,  was  draining  herself  to  maintain  allies  who 
would  not  fight  for  themselves.  Lord  Hood  had  now  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  command  devolved  on  Admiral  Hotham.  The  affairs  of 
the  Mediterranean  wore  at  this  time  a gloomy  aspect.  The  arts  as 
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well  as  the  arms  of  the  enemy  were  gaining  the  ascendancy  there. 
Tuscany  concluded  peace,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  France,  which  war, 
in  fact,  placing  itself  at  her  mercy.  Corsica  was  in  danger.  Wo  had 
taken  that  island  for  ourselves,  annexed  it  formally  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  given  it  a constitution  as  free  as  our  own.  This 
was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  : and  no 
transaction  between  two  countries  was  ever  more  fairly  or  legitimately 
conducted  : yet  our  conduct  was  unwise  ; — the  island  is  large  enough 
to  form  an  independant  state,  and  such  we  should  have  made  it,  under 
our  protection,  as  long  as  protection  might  be  needed  ; the  Corsicans 
would  then  have  felt  as  a nation;  bur,  when  one  party  had  given  up  the 
country  to  England,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  other  looked 
to  France.  The  question  proposed  to  the  people  was,  to  which  would 
they  belong  ? Our  language  and  our  religion  were  against  us ; our  un- 
accommodating manners,  it  is  to  be  feared,  still  more  so.  The  French 
were  better  politicians.  In  intrigue  they  have  ever  been  unrivalled; 
and  it  now  became  apparent,  that  in  spite  of  old  wrongs,  which  onght 
never  to  have  been  forg  t m or  forgiven,  their  p rtizans  were  daily 
acquiring  strength.  It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  France,  and  a wise  poli- 
cy it  is  to  impress  upon  other  powers  the  opinion  of  its  strength,  by  lofty 
language,  and  by  threatening  before  it  strikes  ; a system  which,  while 
it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  its  allies,  and  perpetually  stimulates  their  hopee, 
tends  also  to  dismay  its  enemies.  Corsica  was  now  loudly  threatened. 
The  French,  who  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  feel  their  own  inferiority 
upon  the  seas,  braved  us,  in  contempt,  upon  that  element.  They  had  a 
superior  fleet  in  the  Meditteranean,  and  they  sent  it  out  with  express 
orders,  to  seek  the  English  and  engage  them.  Accordingly,  the  Tou- 
lon fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  smaller  ves- 
sels, put  to  sea.  Admiral  Hotham  received  this  information  at  Leghorn, 
and  sailed  immediately  in  search  of  them.  He  had  with  him  fourteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  one  Neapolitan  seventy-four  ; but  his  ships  were 
only  half-manned,  containing  but  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  whereas  the  enemy  had  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred.  He  soon . 
came  in  sight  of  them  : a general  action  was  expected  ; and  Nelson,  as 
was  his  custom  on  such  occasions,  wrote  a hasty  letter  to  his  wife,  as 
that  which  possibly  might  contain  his  last  farewell.  “The  lives  of  all,” 
said  he,  “are  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  knows  best,  whether  to  preserve 
mine  or  not ; my  character  and  good  name  are  in  my  own  keeping.” 
But  however  confident  the  French  government  might  be  of  their 
naval  superiority,  the  officers  had  no  such  feeling;  and  after  manoeuvr- 
ing for  a day,  in  sight  of  the  English  fleet,  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  chased.  One  of  their  ships,  the  Ca  Ira,  of  eighty-four  guns,  carried 
away  her  main  and  fbretop  masts.  The  Inconstant  frigate  fired  at  the 
disabled  ship,  but  received  so  many  shot,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  her.  Soon  afterward  a French  frigate  took  the  Ca  Ira  in  tow; 
and  the  Saus-Culottes,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  Jean  Barras, 
seventy-four,  kept  a gun-shot  distance  on  her  weather  bow.  The 
Agamemnon  stood  towards  her,  having  no  ship  of  the  line  to  support 
her  within  several  miles.  As  she  drew  near  the  Ca  Ira  fired  her 
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stern  guns  so  truly,  that  not  a shot  missed  some  part  of  the  ship,  and, 
latterly,  the  masts  were  struck  by  every  shot.  It  had  been  Nelsoifs 
intention  not  to  tire  before  he  touched  her  stern;  but  seeing  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  he  should  be  supported  and  how  certainly  the 
Agamemnon  must,  be  severely  cut  up,  if  her  masts  were  disabled,  he 
altered  his  plan  according  to  the  occasion.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
was  within  a hundred  yards  of  her  stern,  he  ordered  the  helm  to  be 
put  a-starboard,  and  the  driver  and  after-sails  to  be  brailed  up  and 
shivered  ; and,  as  the  ship  fell  olf,  gave  the  enemy  her  whole  broad- 
side. They  instantly  braced  up  the  after-yards,  put  the  helm  n-port, 
and  stood  after  her  again.  This  manoeuvre  he  practised  for  two  hours 
and  a quarter,  never  allowing  the  Ca  Ira  to  get  a single  gun  from 
either  side  to  bear  on  him  ; and  when  the  French  fired  their  after-guns 
now,  it  was  no  longer  with  coolness  and  precision,  for  every  shot 
went  far  ahead.  By  this  time  her  sails  were  hanging  in  tatters,  her 
mizen-topmnst,  mizen-topsail,  and  cross-jack-yards,  shot  away.  Bat 
the  frigate  which  had  her  in  tow  hove  in  stays,  and  got  her  round. — 
Both  these  French  ships  now  brought  their  guns  to  bear,  and  opened 
their  fire.  The  Agamemnon  passed  them  within  half  pistol-shot;  almost 
every  shot  passed  over  her,  for  the  French  had  elevated  their  guns  for 
the  rigging,  and  for  distant  firing,  and  did  not  think  of  altering  the^ole- 
vation.  As  soon  as  the  Agememnon’s  after  guns  ceased  to  bear,  she. 
hove  in  stays,  keeping  a constant  fire  as  she  came  round;  and  being 
worked,  said  Nelson,  with  as  much  exactness  as  if  she  had  been  turning 
into  Spithead.  On  getting  round,  he  saw  that  the  Sans-Culottes,  which 
had  wore,  with  many  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  was  under  his  lee-bow,  and 
standing  to  leeward.  The  admiral,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  signal 
for  the  van-ships  to  join  him.  Upon  this  Nelson  bore'away,  and  pre- 
pared to  set  all  sail;  and  the  enemy,  having  saved  their  ship,  hauled 
close  to  the  wind,  and  opened  upon  him  a distant  and  ineffectual  fire. 
Only  seven  of  the  Agamemnon’s  men  were  hurt — a thing  wrhich  Nel- 
son himself  remarked  as  wonderful : her  sails  and  rigging  were  very 
much  cut,  and  she  had  many  shots  in  her  hull,  and  some  between  wind 
and  water.  The  Ca  Ira  lost  one  hundred  and  ten  men  that  day,  and 
was  so  cut  up,  that  she  could  not  get  a topmast  aloft  during  the  night. 

At  dajdight,  on  the  following  morning,  the  English  ships  were  taken 
aback  with  a fine  breeze  at  N.  W.  while  the  enemy’s  fleet  kept  the 
southerly  wind.  The  body  of  their  fleet  was  about  five  miles  distant; 
theCa  Ira,  and  the  Censeur,  seventy-four,  which  had  her  in  tow,  about 
three  and  a half.  All  sail  was  made  to  cut  these  ships  off;  and,  as  the 
French  attempted  to  save  them,  a partial  action  was  brought  on.  The 
Agamemnon  was  again  engaged  with  her  yesterday’s  antagonist;  but 
she  had  to  fight  on  both  sides  the  ship  at  the  same  time.  The  Ca  Ira 
and  the  Censeur  fought  most  gallantly ; the  first  lost  nearly  three  hun- 
dred men  in  addition  to  her  former  loss;  the  last,  three  hnndred  and 
fifty.  Both  at  last  struck  : and  Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  the  Agamemnon, 
brother  to  the  lady  to  whom  Nelson  had  been  attached  in  France,  and, 
in  Nelson’s  own  words,  “ as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  stepped  a quarter- 
deck,” hoisted  English  colours  on  board  them  both.  The  rest  of  the 
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t2*temyJs  ships  behaved  very  ill.  As  soon  as  these  vessels  had  struck, 
Nelson  went  to  Admiral  Hotham,  and  proposed  that  the  two  prizes 
should  be  left  with  the  Illustrious  and  Courageux,  which  had  been 
crippled  in  the  action,  and  with  four  frigates,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  should  pursue  the  enemy,  and  follow  up  the  advantage  to  the  ut- 
most. But  his  reply  was— “ We  must  be  contented:  we  have  done 
very  well.” — “ Now,”  said  Nelson,  “ had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  allowed 
the  eleventh  to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I 
could  never  have  called  it  well  done.  Goodall  backed  me:  I got  him 
to  write  to  the  admiral;  but  it  would  not  do.  We  should  have  had 
such  a day  as,  I believe  the  annals  of  England  never  produced.”  In 
this  letter  the  character  of  Nelson  fully  manifests  itself.  “ I wish,” 
said  he,  to  be  an  admiral,  and  in  the  command  of  the  English  fleet;  I 
should  very  soon  either  do  much,  or  be  ruined  : my  disposition  can- 
not bear  tame  and  slow  measures.  Sure  I am,  had  I commanded  on 
the  14th,  that  either  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have  graced  my 
triumph,  or  I should  have  been  in  a confounded  scrape.”  What  the 
event  would  have  been,  he  knew  from  his  prophetic  feelings  and  his 
own  consciousness  of  power : and  we  also  know  it  now,  for  AbeukLr 
and  Trafalgar  have  told  it  us. 

The  Calra  and  Censeur  probably  defended  themselves  with  more 
obstinacy  in  this  action,  from  a persuasion,  that,  if  they  struck,  no 
quarter  would  be  given  ; because  they  had  fired  red-hot  shot,  and  had 
also  a preparation  sent,  as  they  said,  by  the  convention  from  Paris, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  Greek  fire  ; for  it  be- 
came liquid  when  it  was  discharged,  and  water  would  not  extinguish 
its  flames.  This  combustible  was  concealed  with  great  care  in  tho 
captured  ships  ; like  the  red-hot  shot,  it  had  been  found  useless  in  bat- 
tle. Admiral  Hotham’ s action  saved  Corsica  for  the  time ; but  the 
victory  had  been  incomplete,  and  the  arrival  at  Toulou  of  six  sail  of 
the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  cutters  from  Brest,  gave  the  French  a 
superiority,  which,  had  they  known  how  to  use  it,  would  materially 
have  endangered  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet.  That  fleet  had  been 
greatly  neglected  during  Lord  Chatham’s  administration  at  the  Admi- 
ralty ; and  it  did  not,  for  some  time,  feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  his 
removal.  Lord  Hood  had  gone  home  to  represent  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  solicit  reinforcements  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  the  importance  ofthe  scene  of  action.  But  that  fatal  error 
of  under-proportioning  the  force  to  the  service  ; that  ruinous  economy 
which,  by  sparing  a little,  renders  all  that  is  spent  useless,  infected 
the  British  councils  ; and  Lord  Hood,  not  being  able  to  obtain  such 
reinforcements  as  he  knew  were  necessary,  resigned  the  command. 

“ Surely,”  said  Nelson,  the  people  at  home  have  forgotten  us.  Another 
Neapolitan  74  joined  Admiral  Hotham,  and  Nelson  observed  with  sor- 
row, that  this  was  matter  of  exultation  to  an  English  fleet.  When  the 
storeships  and  victuallers  arrived,  their  escape  from  the  enemy  was 
thought  wonderful ; and  yet,  had  they  not  escaped,  “ the  game,”  said 
Nelson,  was  up  here  ! Our  operations  are  at  a stand  for  want  of 
ships.”  It  was  reported  that  the  French  were  again  out  with  18  or  20 
sail.  The  combined  British  and  Neapolitan  were  but  16 ; should  the 
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enemy  be  only  IS,  Nelson  made  no  doubt  of  victory  ; but  if  they  were 
20,  he  said,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  ; and  a battle,  without  complete 
victory,  would  have  been  destruction,  because  another  mast  was  not 
to  be  got  on  that  side  Gibraltar.  At  length,  Admiral  Man  arrived  with 
a squadron  from  England. 

About  this  time  Nelson  was  made  colonel  of  marines  : — a mark  of 
approbation  which  he  had  long  wished  for  rather  than  expected.  It 
came  in  good  season,  for  his  spirits  were  oppressed  by  the  thought 
that  his  services  had  not  been  acknowledged  as  they  deserved  ; and  it 
abated  the  resentful  feeling  which  would  else  have  been  excited  by 
the  answer  to  an  application  to  the  war-office.  During  his  four 
months’  land  service  in  Corsica,  he  had  lost  all  his  ship  furniture,  owing 
to  the  movements  of  a camp.  Upon  this  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  at 
war,  briefly  stating  what  his  services  on  shore  had  been,  and  saying, 
he  trusted  it  was  not  asking  an  improper  thing  to  request  that  the 
same  allowance  might  be  made  to  him  which  would  be  made  to  a land 
officer  of  his  rank,  which,  situated  as  he  was,  would  be  that  of  a 
brigadier-general : if  this  could  not  be  accorded,  lie  hoped  that  his 
additional  expenses  would  be  paid  him.  The  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  “no  pay  had  ever  been  issued  under  the  direction  of 
the  war-office  to  officers  of  the  navy,  serving  with  the  army  on  shore.” 

He  now  entered  upon  a new  line  of  service.  The  Austrian  and  Sar- 
dinian armies,  under  General  de  Yins,  required  a British  squadron  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  driving  the  French  from  the  Riviera  di  Genoa, 
and  as  Nelson  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  soldiering,  it  was  im- 
mediately fixed  that  the  brigadier  should  go.  He  sailed  from  St.  Fio- 
renzo  on  this  destination  ; but  fell  in,  offCape  del  Mele,  with  the  ene- 
my’s fleet,  who  immediately  gave  his  squadron  chase.  The  chase  lasted 
four-and-twenty  hours  ; and  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  wind,  the 
British  ships  were  sometimes  hard  pressed  ; but  the  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  gave  them  many  advantages.  Nelson  bent  his  way 
back  to  St.  Fiorenzo,  where  the  fleet,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  water- 
ing and  refitting,  had,  for  seven  hours,  the  mortification  of  seeing  him 
almost  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  before  the  wind  would  allow  them  to 
put  out  to  his  assistance.  The  French,  however,  at  evening  went  off, 
not  choosing  to  approach  nearer  the  shore.  During  the  night,  Admiral 
Hotham,  by  great  exertions,  got  under  way  ; and  having  sought  the 
enemy  four  days,  came  in  sight  of  them  on  the  fifth.  Bailing  winds, 
and  vexatious  calms,  so  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  close  with  them  ; only  a partial  action  could  be  brought  on ; 
and  then  the  firing  made  a perfect  calm.  The  French  being  to  wind- 
ward, drew  in  shore  ; and  the  English  fleet  was  becalmed  six  or  seven 
miles  to  the  westward.  L’Alcide,  of  seventy-four  guns,  struck  ; but 
before  she  could  be  taken  possession  of,  a box  of  combustibles  in  her 
foretop  took  fire,  and  the  unhappy  crew  experienced  how  far  more  peri- 
lous their  inventions  were  to  themselves  than  to  their  enemies.  So 
rapid  was  the  conflagration,  that  the  French,  in  their  official  account 
say,  the  hull,  the  masts  and  sails,  all  seemed  to  take  fire  at  the  same 
.moment ; and  thongh  the  English  boats  were  put  out  to  the  assistance 
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of  the  poor  wretches  on  board,  not  more  than  two  hundred  could  be  sa- 
ved The  Agamemnon,  and  Captain  Rowley,  in  the  Cumberland, 
were  just  getting  into  close  action,  a second  time,  when  the  admiral 
called  them  off’,  the  wind  now  being  directly  into  the  gulf  of  Frejus, 
where  the  enemy  anchored  after  the  evening  closed. 

Nelson  now  proceeded  to  his  station,  with  eight  sail  of  frigates  under 
his  command.  Arriving  at  Genoa,  he  had  a conference  with  Mr.  Drake, 
the  British  envoy  to  that  state  ; the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  British  must  be,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  all  trade  between 
Genoa,  France,  and  the  places  occupied  by  the  French  troops:  for, 
unless  this  trade  were  stopped,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  the  al- 
lied armies  to  hold  their  situation,  and  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
progress  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  Riviera  di  Genoa.  Mr.  Drake 
was  of  opinion,  that  even  Nice  might  fall  for  want  of  supplies,  if  the 
trade  with  Genoa  were  cut  off.  This  sort  of  blockade  Nelson  could 
not  carry  on  without  great  risk  to  himself.  A captain  in  the  navy,  as 
he  represented  to  the  envoy  is  liable  to  prosecution  for  detention  and 
damages.  This  danger  was  increased  by  an  order  which  had  then 
lately  been  issued  ; by  which,  when  a neutral  ship  was  detained,  a com- 
plete specification  of  her  cargo  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  no  legal  process  instituted  against  her  till  the 
pleasure  of  that  board  should  be  communicated.  This  was  requiring 
an  impossibility.  The  cargoes  of  ships  detained  upon  this  station,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  corn,  would  be  spoiled  long  before  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty  could  be  known  ; and  then,  if  they  should  happen  to  release 
the  vessel,  the  owners  would  look  to  the  Captain  for  damages.  E- 
ven  the  only  precaution  which  could  be  taken  against  this  danger,  in- 
volved another  danger  not  less  to  be  apprehended  : for,  if  the  captain 
should  direct  the  cargo  to  be  taken  out,  the  freight  paid  for,  and  the 
vessel  released,  the  agent  employed  might  prove  fraudulent,  and  be- 
come a bankrupt  ; and  in  that  case  the  captain  became  responsible. 
Such  things  had  happened  : Nelson  therefore  required,  as  the  only 
means  for  carrying  on  that  service,  which  was  judged  essential  to  the 
common  cause,  without  exposing  the  officers  to  ruin,  that  the  British 
envoy  should  appoint  agents  to  pay  the  freight,  release  the  vessels,  sell 
the  cargo,  and  hold  the  amount  till  process  was  had  upon  it : govern- 
ment thus  securing  its  officers.  “I  am  acting,”  said  Nelson,  “not 
only  without  the  orders  of  my  commander-in-chief,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure contrary  to  him.  However,  I have  not  only  the  support  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s ministers,  both  at  Turin  and  Genoa,  but  a conscientiousness  that 
I am  doing  what  is  right  and  proper  for  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country.  Political  courage,  in*  an  officer  abroad,  is  as  highly  necessary 
as  military  courage.” 

This  quality,  as  much  rarer  than  military  courage,  as  it  is  more  valua- 
ble, without  which  the  soldier’s  bravery  is  very  often  of  little  avail, 
Nelson  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  representations  were 
attended  to  as  they  deserved.  Admiral  Hotham  commended  him  for 
what  he  had  done  ; and  the  attention  of  government  was  awakened  to 
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the  injury  which  the  cause  of  the  allies  continually  suffered  from  the’ 
frauds  of  neutral  vessels.  “ What  changes  in  my  life  of  activity  !”  said 
this  indefatigable  man.  “ Here  I am  ; having  commenced  a co-opera- 
tion with  an  old  Austrian  general,  almost  fancying  myself  charging  at 
the  head  of  a troop  of  horse ! I do  not  write  less  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  letters  everyday;  which,  with  the  Austrian  general  and  aids- 
de-camp,  and  my  own  little  squadron,  fully  employ  my  time.  This  I 
like  ; — active  service,  or  none.*’  It  was  Nelson’s  mind  which  support- 
ed his  feeble  body  through  these  exertions.  He  was  at  this  time  almost 
blind,  and  wrote  with  very  great  pain.  “ Poor  Agamemnon,”  he  some- 
times said,  “ was  as  nearly  worn  out  as  her  captain : and  both  must 
soon  be  laid  up  to  repair.” 

When  Nelson  first  saw  General  de  Vine,  he  thought  him  an  able  mart, 
who  was  willing  to  act  with  vigour.  The  general  charged  his  inacti- 
vity upon  the  Piedmontese  and  Neapolitans,  whom,  he  said,  nothing 
could  induce  to  act;  and  he  concerted  a plan  with  Nelson,  for  embark- 
ing a part  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  landing  it  in  the  rear  of  the 
French.  But  the  English  commodore  soon  began  to  suspect  that  the 
Austrian  general  was  little  disposed  to  any  active  operations.  In  the 
hope  of  spurring  him  on,  he  wrote  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  bad  sur- 
veyed the  coast  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Nice,  and  would  undertake 
to  embark  four  or  five  thousand  men,  with  their  arms  and  a few  days7 
provisions,  on  board  the  squadron,  and  land  them  within  two  miles  of 
St.  Remo,  with  their  field-pieces.  Respecting  farther  provisions  for 
the  Austrian  army,  he  would  provide  convoys,  that  they  should  arrive 
in  safety ; and,  if  a re-embarkation  should  b©  found  necessary,  lie  would 
cover  it  with  the  squadron.  The  possession  of  St.  Remo,  as  head- 
quarters for  magazines  of  every  kind,  would  enable  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral to  turn  his  army  to  the  eastward  or  westward.  The  enemy  at  Oneglia 
would  be  cut  off  from  provisions,  and  men  could  be  landed  to  attack 
the  place  whenever  it  was  judged  necessary.  St.  Remo  was  the  only 
place  between  Yado  and  YilleFranche,  where  the  squadron  could  lie  in 
safety,  and  anchor  in  almost  all  winds.  The  bay  was  not  as  good  as 
Yado  for  large  ships ; but  it  had  a mole,  which  Yado  had  not,  where  all 
small  vessels  could  lie,  and  load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  This  bay 
being  in  possession  of  the  allies,  Nice  could  be  completely  blockaded 
by  sea.  Genered  de  Yins,  affecting,  in  his  reply,  to  consider  that  Neb 
son’s  proposal  had  no  other  end  than  that  of  obtaining  the  bay  of  St. 
Remo  as  a station  for  the  ships,  told  him,  what  he  well  knew,  and  had 
expressed  before,  that  Yado  bay  was  a better  anchorage;  nevertheless, 
if  Monsieur  le  Commandant  Nelson  was  well  assured  that  part  of  the 
fleet  could  winter  there,  there  was  no  risk  to  which  he  would  not  expose 
himself  with  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a safe  station  for  the 
vessels  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Nelson  soon  assured  the  Austrian 
commander,  that  this  was  not  the  object  of  his  memorial.  He  now 
began  to  suspect  that  both  the  Austrian  court  and  their  general  had 
other  ends  in  view  than  the  cause  of  the  allies.  “ This  army,”  said  he, 
“is  slow  beyond  all  description;  and  I begin  to  think  that  the  emperor 
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is  anxious  to  touch  another  four  millions  of  English  money.  As  for  the 
German  generals,  war  is  their  trade,  and  peace  is  ruin  to  them ; there- 
fore, we  cannot  expect  that  they  should  have  any  wish  to  finish  the  war. 
The  politics  of  courts  are  so  mean,  that  private  people  would  be  ashamed 
to  act  in  the  same  way;  all  is  trick  and  finesse,  to  which  the  common 
cause  is  sacrificed.  The  general  wants  a loophole ; it  has  for  some 
time  appeared  to  me,  that  he  means  to  go  no  farther  than  his  present 
position,  and  to  lay  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Nice, 
which  has  always  been  held  out  as  the  great  object  of  his  army,  to  the 
non-co-operation  of  the  British  fleet,  and  of  the  Sardinians.” 

To  prevent  this  plea,  Nelson  again  addressed  de  Yins,  requesting 
only  to  know  the  time,  and  the  number  of  troops  ready  to  embark ; 
then  he  would,  he  said,  despatch  a ship  to  Admiral  Hotham,  requesting 
transports,  having  no  doubt  of  obtaining  them,  and  trusting  that  the 
plan  would  be  successful  to  its  full  extent.  Nelson  thought  at  the  time, 
that  if  the  whole  fleet  were  offered  him  for  transports,  he  would  find 
some  other  excuse ; and  Mr. Drake,  who  was  now  appointed  to  reside  at 
the  Austrian  head-quarters,  entertained  the  same  idea  of  the  general’s 
sincerity.  It  was  not,  however,  put  so  clearly  to  the  proof  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.  He  replied,  that  as  soon  as  Nelson  could  declare  him- 
self ready  with  the  vessels  necessary  for  conveying  ten  thousand  men, 
with  their  artillery  and  baggage,  he  would  put  the  army  in  motion.  But 
Nelson  was  not  enabled  to  do  this;  Admiral  Hotham,  who  was  highly 
meritorious  in  leaving  such  a man  so  much  at  his  own  disposal,  pursued 
a cautious  system,  ill  according  with  the  bold  and  comprehensive  views 
of  Nelson,  who  continually  regretted  Lord  Hood,  saying,  that  the  na- 
tion had  suffered  much  by  his  resignation  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
mand. The  plan  which  had  been  concerted,  he  said,  would  astonish 
the  French,  and  perhaps  the  English. 

There  was  no  unity  in  the  views  of  the  allied  powers,  no  cordiality  in 
their  co-operation,  no  energy  in  their  councils.  The  neutral  powers 
assisted  France  more  effectually  than  the  aliies  assisted  each  other. 
The  Genoese  ports  were  at  this  time  filled  with  French  privateers, 
which  swarmed  out  every  night,  and  covered  the  gulf ; and  French 
vessels  were  allowed  to  tow  out  of  the  port  of  Genoa  itself,  board 
vessels  which  were  coming  in,  and  then  return  into  the  mole.  This 
was  allowed  without  a remonstance  ; while  though  Nelson  abstained 
most  carefully  from  offering  any  offence  to  the  Genoese  territory  or 
flag,  complaints  were  so  repeatedly  made  against  his  squadron,  that, 
he  says,  it  seemed  a trial  who  should  be  tired  first : they  of  complain- 
ing, or  lie  of  answering  their  complaints.  But  the  question  of  neutra- 
lity was  soon  at  an  end.  An  Austrian  commissary  was  travelling 
from  Genoa  towards  Vado;  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  sleep  at 
Voltri,  and  that  he  had  £10,000  with  hirn  ; a booty  which  the  French 
minister  in  that  city,  and  the  captain  of  a French  frigate  in  that  port 
considered  as  far  more  important  than  the  word  of  honour  of  the  one, 
the  duties  of  the  other,  and  the  laws  of  neutrality.  The  boats  of  the 
frigate  went  out  with  some  privateers,  landed,  robbed  the  commissa- 
ry, and  brought  back  the  money  to  Genoa.  The  next  day  men  were 
publicly  enlisted  in  that  city  for  the  French  army;  seven  hundred  men 
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were  embarked,  with  seven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  on  board  the 
/ frigates,  and  other  were  to  land  between  Voltri  and  Savona  : — there  a 
detachment  from  the  French  army  was  to  join  them,  and  the  Genoese 
peasantry  weio  to  be  invited  to  insurrection, — a measure  for  which 
every  thing  had  been  prepared.  The  night  of  the  13th  was  fixed  for 
t^e  sailing  of  this  expedition  : the  Austrians  called  loudly  for  Nelson 
to  prevent  it;  and  he,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  arrived  at  Genoa. 
His  presence  checked  the  plan  : the  frigate,  knowing  her  deserts,  got 
within  the  merchant  whips,  ia  the  inner  mode ; and  the  Genoese  go- 
vernment did  not  now  evrtj  demand  of  Nelson  respect  to  the  neutral 
port,  knowing  that  they  hail  allowed  if  not  connived  at,  a flagrant 
breach  of  neutrality,  and  expecting  the  answer  which  he  was  prepared 
to  return,  that  it  was  useless  and  impossible  for  him  to  respect  it  longer. 

But  though  this  movement  produced  immediate  effect  which  was  de- 
signed, it  led  to  ill  consequences,  which  Nelson  foresaw,  but,  for  want 
of  sufficient  force,  was  unable  to  prevent.  His  squadron  was  too 
small  for  the  service  which  it  had  to  perform.  He  required  two  seven- 
ty-fours, and  eight  or  ten  frigates  and  sloops  ; but  when  he  demanded 
this  reinforcement,  Admiral  Hothain  had  left  the  command  ; Sir 
Hyde  Parker  succeeded  till  the  new  commander  should  arrive  ; and 
he  immediately  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing,  leaving  him  only  one 
frigate  and  a brig.  This  was  a fatal  error.  While  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinan  troops  whether  from  the  imbecility  or  the  treachery  of  their 
leaders,  remained  inactive,  the  French  were  preparing  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy.  Not  many  days  before  Nelson  was  thus  summoned  to 
Genoa,  he  chased  a large  convoy  into  Alassio.  Twelve  vessels  ho 
had  formerly  destroyed  in  that  port,  though  two  thousand  French 
troops  occupied  the  town:  the  former  attack  had  made  them  take 
new  measures  of  defence;  and  there  were  now  above  one  hundred 
sail  of  victuallers,  gun -boats,  and  ships  of  war.  Nelson  represented 
to  the  admiral  how  important  it  was  to  destroy  these  vessels  ; and 
offered,  with  his  squadron  of  frigates,  and  the  Culloden  and  Coura- 
geaux,  to  lead  himself  in  the  Agememnon,  and  take  or  destroy  the 
whoie.  The  attempt  was  not  permitted : but  it  was  Nelson’s  belief, 
that,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  would  have  prevented  the  attack  upon  the 
Austrian  army  which  took  place  almost  immediately  afterward. 

Gen.  de  Vins  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Genoese  government  for 
the  seizure  of  his  commissary  ; and  without  waiting  for  their  reply,, 
took  possession  of  some  empty  magazines  of  the  French,  and  pushed 
his  sentinels  to  the  very  gates  of  Genoa.  Had  he  done  so  at  first,  he 
would  have  found  the  magazines  full ; but  useless  as  it  was  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies,  it  was  in  character  with  the  Austrian  general’s  conduct  : 
and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he  served  the  ene- 
my, that  in  such  circumstances  he  could  so  act  with  Genoa,  as  to  con- 
trive to  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  Nelson  was  at  this  time,  in  bis 
own  words,  placed  in  a cleft  stick.  The  Austrian  minister  and  the 
Austrian  general  joined  in  requiring  him  not  to  leave  Genoa  : if  he  lelt 
that  port  unguarded,  the  French  plan  for  taking  post  between  Voltri 
and  Savona  would  certainly  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were 
not  at  Pietra,  the  enemy’s  gunboats  would  harass  the  left  flank  of  the 
Austrians,  who,  if  they  were  defeated,  would  lay  their  defeat  to  the 
want  of  assistance  from  the  Agamemnon.  He  had  foreseen  the  dan- 
ger, and  pointed  out  how  it  might  be  prevented ; but  the  means  of 
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^preventing  it  were  withheld.  The  attack  was  made,  ns  he  foresaw  ; 
and  gunboats  broughtto  bear  upon  the  Austrians,  it  so  happened  that 
the  left  flank  was  the  only  part  which  behaved  well;  this  division  stood 
its  ground  till  the  centre  and  right  w ing  fled.  Gen.  de  Vins  gave  up 
the  command  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  pleading  ill  health.  “ From 
that  moment,”  says  Nelson,  4i  not  a soldier  staid  at  his  post : — it  was 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Many  thousands  ran  away  who  had  ne- 
ver seen  the  enemy  ; some  of  them  39  miles  from  the  advanced  posts. 
Thus  has  ended  my  campaign — We  have  established  the  French  re- 
public; which  would  never  have  been  settled  by  such  a volatile, change- 
able people.  I hate  a Frenchman  : they  are  equally  objects  of  my  de- 
testation, whether  royalists  or  republicans  ; in  some  points,  I believe, 
the  latter  are  the  best.” 

The  defeat  of  General  de  Yins  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the 
Genoese  coast  from  Savona  to  Voltri;  and  it  deprived  the  Austrians 
of  their  direct  communication  with  the  English  fleet.  The  Agamem- 
non, therefore  could  no  ionger  he  useful  on  this  station,  and  Nelson 
sailed  for  Leghorn  to  refit.  When  his  ship  went  into  dock,  there  was 
not  a mast,  yard,  sail,  or  any  part  of  the  rigging,  but  what  stood  in 
need  of  repair,  having  been  cut  to  pieces  with  shot.  The  hull  was  so 
damaged,  that  it  had  for  sometime  been  secured  by  cabl°s,  which  were 
served  or  thrapped  round  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  J.  Jervis  takes  the  Command — Genoa  joins  the  French — Buonaparte  be- 
gins his  Career — Evacuation  of  Corsica — Nelson  hoists  his  broad  Pennant 
in  the  Minerve — Action  with  the  Sabina- — Ba.  de  off  Cape  St.  Vincent— JVel- 
son  commands  the  inner  Squadron  at  the  Blockade  of  Cadiz — Boat  diction 
in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz — Expedition  against  Teneriffe — JYelson  loses  an  Arm — 
His  Sufferings  in  England,  and  Recovery. 

Sir  John  Jervis  had  now  arrived  to  take  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet.  Agamemnon  havii  g,  as  her  captain  said,  been  made  as 
fit  for  sea  as  a rotten  ship  could  he,  Nelson  sailed  from  Leghorn,  and 
joined  the  admiral  in  Fiorenzo  Ray.  “ I found  him,”  said  he,  “ anxious 
to  know  many  things,  which  I was  a good  deal  surprised  to  find  had 
not  been  communicated  to  him  by  others  in  the  fleet ; and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  my  opinion  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen,  and  the  means  of  prevention  to  be  taken,  that  he  had  no  re- 
serve with  me  respecting  his  information  and  ideas  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  done.”  The  manner  in  which  Nelson  was  received  is  said  to 
have  excited  some  envy.  One  captain  observed  to  him  : “ Yon  did 
just  as  you  pleased  in  Lord  Hood’s  time,  the  same  in  Admiral  Hotham’s, 
and  now  again  with  Sir  John  Jervis  : it  makes  no  difference  to  yon 
who  is  commander-in-ohicf.”  A higher  compliment  could  not  have 
been  paid  to  any  commander-in-chief,  than  to  say  of  him,  that  he  un- 
derstood the  merits  of  Nelson,  and  left  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act 
upon  his  ow  n judgment. 
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Sir  John  Jervis  offered  him  the  St.  George,  ninety,  or  the  zealous, 
seventy  four,  and  asked  if  he  should  have  any  objection  to  serve  under 
him  with  his  flag.  He  replied,  that  if  the  Agamemnon  were  ordered 
home,  and  his  flag  were  not  arrived,  he  should,  on  many  accounts, 
wish  to  return  to  England:  still,  he  should  be  very  proud  of  hoisting 
his  flag  under  Sir  John’s  command.  “ We  cannot  spare  you,”  said 
Sir  John.  Accordingly,  he  resumed  his  station.  The  Freneh  had  not 
followed  up  their  successes  there.  Scherer,  the  commander,  owed 
his  advancement  to  any  other  cause  than  his  merit ; but  he  was  remo- 
ved from  the  command,  and  Buonaparte  appointed  to  succeed  him. — 
Buonaparte  had  given  indications  of  his  military  talents  at  Toulon,  and 
of  his  remorseless  nature  at  Paris:  but  the  extent  of  his  ability  or  his 
wickedness  was  at  this  time  known  to  none,  not  even  to  himself,  perhaps. 

Nelson  supposed,  from  information,  that  one  column  of  the  French 
army  would  take  possession  of  Port  Especia  ; either  penetrating  thro5 
the  Genoese  territory,  or  proceeding  coastwise  in  light  vessels ; our 
ships  of  war  not  being'  able  to  approach  the  coast,  because  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water.  The  possession  of  Vado  Bay,  and  the  taking 
of  Port  Especia,  were  necessary  to  prevent  this;  then  Italy  would  be 
safe  from  any  attack  of  the  French  by  sea.  Gen.  Beaulieu,  who  had 
superseded  Vins,sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  communicate  with  Nelson,  to 
see  if  he  could  anchor  in  any  other  place  than  Vado  Bay.  Nelson  said 
that  Vado  was  the  only  place  where  the  British  fleet  could  lie  in  safety: 
but  ali  places  would  suit  his  squadron.  The  Austrian  asked,  if  there 
was  not  a risk  of  losing  the  squadron  ? and  was  answered,  if  lost,  the 
admiral  would  find  others.  But  the  battle  of  Montenotte,  frustrated 
all  co-operation  with  the  Austrians.  Beaulieu  ordered  an  attack  to  be 
made  upon  Voltri  it  was  made  12  hours  before  the  time  fixed.  In 
consequence,  the  French  were  enabled  to  effect  their  retreat  upon  Mon- 
tenotte ; thus  giving  the  troops  there  a decisive  superiority  over  the 
division  which  attacked  them.  This  drew  on  the  defeat  of  the  Austri- 
ans. Bonaparte  pursued  his  advantages  ; and,  in  the  course  of  a fort- 
night, dictated  to  the  court  of  Turin  terms  of  peace  ; by  which  all  the 
strongest  places  of  Piedmont  were  put  into  his  hands. 

Only  on  one  occasion,  Nelson  was  able  to  impede  the  progress  of 
this  new  conqueror.  Six  vessels,  laden  with  cannon,  &c.  sailed  from 
Toulon  for  St.  Pier  d’ Arena.  Assisted  by  the  Meleager,  he  drove  them 
under  a battery,  and  captured  the  whole.  Military  books,  &p.  maps 
of  Italy,  with  the  different  points  marked  upon  them  where  former  bat- 
tles had  been  fought,  for  Buonaparte’s  use,  were  found  in  the  convoy. 
This  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  3Iantua  : but  there 
was  too  much  imbecility  in  the  councils  of  the  allied  powers,  for  Aus- 
tria to  improve  this  success.  Bonaparte  conceived  that  all  Italy  was 
within  his  reach:  treaties  of  neutral  powers  were  as  little  regarded  by 
him  as  by  the  government  for  which  he  acted;  in  open  contempt  of 
both  he  entered  Tuscany,  and  took  possession  of  Leghorn.  In  conse- 
quence, Nelson  blockaded  that  port,  and  landed  a British  force  in  the 
Isle  ofElba,  to  secure  Porto  Ferrajo.  Soon  afterward  he  took  the 
island  of  Capraja,  w hich  had  formerly  belonged  to  Corsica,  being  less 
than  forty  miles  distant  from  it;  which  enabled  the  Genoese  to  retain 
it,  after  their  infamous  sale  of  Corsica  to  France.  Genoa  had  now  ta- 
2ten  part  with  France  : its  government  willingly  wished  to  exclude  the 
English  from  their  ports.  Copraja  was  seized,  in  consequence : but 
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Ibis  act  of  vigour  was  not  followed  up.  England  depended  too  modi 
upon  «.he  ■'Vrb.io  governments  of  the  continent,  and  too  little  upon  itself. 
It  we,;-!  dciermined  by  fho  British  cabinet  to  evacuate  Corsica,  os  soon 
ns  Spain  should  form  an  offensive  alliance  with  France.  This  event 
had  now  taken  place  ; and  orders  for  the  evacuation  were  stnmedia  dy 
sent  out.  It  was  impolitic  to  annex  this  island  to  the  British  dominions; 
but  having  done  eo,  it  was  disgraceful  thus  to  abandon  it.  The  dis- 
grace v:  onld  have  been  spared,  if  the  people  of  the  island  had  nt  first 
been  left  to  form  a government  for  themselves,  and  protected  by  us. 

The  viceroy,  Sir  Gilbert  Eiliot,  deeply  felt  the  impolicy  aad  ignominy 
of  this  evacuation.  The  fleet  also  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  resolution  wasc-so  contrary  to  the  last  instructions  which 
had  been  received,  that  Nelson  exclaimed,  “do  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
know  their  own  minds?  They  at  home,”  said  be,  “do  not  know  what 
this  fleet  is  capable  of  performing — any  thing  and  every  thing.  Much 
as  I shall  rejoice  to  see  England,  I lament  our  present  orders  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  so  dishonourable  to  the  dignity  of -England  whose  fleets 
are  equal  to  meet  the  world  in  arms  : and  of  all  the  fleets  I ever  saw,  I 
never  beheld  one,  in  point  of  officers  and  men,  equal  to  Sir  John  Jer- 
vis’s, who  is  a commander-in-chief  able  to  lead  them  to  glory.”  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  believed  that  the  Corsicans  were  perfectly  satisfied,  as 
they  had  good  reason  to  be,  with  the  British  government,  sensiblo  of  its 
advantages  and  attached  to  it.  However  this  may  have  been,  when 
they  found  that  the  English  intended  to  evacuate  the  island,  they  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  sent  to  make  their  peace  with  the  French.  The 
partisans  of  France  found  none  to  oppose  them.  _A  committee  of  thirty 
took  npon  them  the  government  of  Bastia,  aiid  sequestered  all  the 
British  property:  armed  Corsicans  mounted  guard  at  every  place,  and 
a plan  was  laid  for  seizing  the  viceroy.  Nelson,  who  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  evacuation,  frustrated  these  projects.  At  a time  when 
every  one  else  despaired  of  saving  stores,  cannon,  provisions,  or  prop- 
erty of  any  kind,  and  a privateer  was  moored  across  the  mole  head  to 
prevent  all  boats  from  passing,  he  sent  word  to  the  committee,  that  if 
the  slightest  opposition  were  made  to  the  embarkation  and  removal  of 
British  property,  he  would  batter  the  town  down.  The  privateer  point- 
ed her  guns  at  the  officer  who  carried  this  message,  and  muskets  were 
levelled  against  his  boats  from  the  mole-head.  Upon  this,  Captain 
Sutton,  of  the  Egmont,  pulling  out  his  watch,  gave  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  deliberate  upon  their  answer.  In  five  minutes  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  the  ships,  he  said,  would  open  their  fire.  Upon 
this  the  very  sentinels  scampered  oft',  and  every  vessel  came  out  of  tho 
mole.  A ship  owner  complained  to  the  commodore,  that  the  municipa- 
lity refused  to  let  him  take  his  goods  out  of  the  custom-house.  Nelson 
directed  him  to  say,  that  unless  they  were  instantly  delivered  he  would 
open  his  fire.  The  committee  turned  pale ; and,  without  answering  a 
word,  gave  him  the  keys.  Their  last  attempt  was  to  levy  a duty  upon 
the  things  that  were  re-embarked.  He  sent  them  word,  that  he  would 
pay  them  a disagreeable  visit,  if  there  were  any  more  complaints.  The 
committee  then  finding  that  they  had  a man  to  deal  with  who  knew 
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his  own  power,  and  was  determined  to  make  the  British  name  respect- 
ed, demisted  from  the  insolent  conduet  which  thev  had  assumed  : and  it 
Was  acknowledged  that  Bastia,  never  had  been  so  quiet  and  orderly 
since  the  English  had  possessed  it.  This  was  October  14th:  during 
the  five  following  days  the  embarkation  went  on,  the  private  property 
w#s  saved,  and  public  stores  to  the  amount  of  ,£200,000.  The  French, 
favoured  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  Whieh  was  at  that  time  within  12  leagues 
of  Bastia,  pushed  over  troops  from  Leghorn,  who  landed  near  Cape 
Corse  on  the  18th  ; and,  on  the  20th,  at  one  in  the  morning,  entered 
the  citadel,  an  hour  only  after  the  British  had  spiked  tho  guns  and  evacu- 
ated it.  Nelson  embarked  at  daybreak,  being  the  last  person  who 
left  the  shore.  Provoked  at  the  conduct  of  the  municipality,  he  stepped 
into  his  boat  and  exclaimed:  “Now,  John  Corse,  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  your  detestable  character — plunder  and  revenge.”  This, though, 
was  not  Nelson’s  deliberate  opinion  of  the  people  of  Corsica;  he  knew 
that  their  vices  were  tho  natural  consequences  of  internal  anarchy  and 
foreign  oppression : and  when  he  saw  that  of  all  those  who  took  leave 
of  the  viceroy,  none  parted  from  him  without  tears,  he  acknowledged, 
that  they  acted  not  from  dislike  of  the  English,  but  from  fear  of  the 
French. 

Having  thus  ably  effected  this  humiliating  service,  Nelson  was  or- 
dered te  hoist  his  broad  penant  on  board  the  Minerve  frigate,  Capt.  Geo. 
Cockbnrn,  and,  with  the  Blanche  under  his  command,  proceed  to  Porto 
Ferrajo,  and  superintend  the  evacuation  of  that  place  also.  On  his 
way,  he  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the  Sabina  and  the  Ceres. 
The  Minerve  engaged  the  former,  which  was  commanded  by  D.  Jacobo 
Stuart,  a descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  After  an  action  of 
three  hours,  during  which  the  Spaniards  lost  164  men,  the  Sabina  struck. 
The  Spanish  captain,  the  only  surviving  officer,  had  hardly  been  con- 
veyed on  beard  the  Minerve,  when  another  enemy’s  frigate  came  up, 
compelled  her  to  cast  of  the  prize,  and  brought  her  a second  time  to 
action.  After  half  an  hour’s  trial  of  strength,  this  new  antagonist  wore 
and  hauled  off: ‘but  a Spanish  squadron  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  came  in  sight.  The  Blanche,  from  which  the  Ceres  had 
got  off,  was  far  to  windward,  and  the  Minerve  escaped  only  £>y  the  anxi- 
ety of  the  enemy  to  recover  their  own  ship.  As  soon  as  Nelson  reached 
Porto  Ferrajo,  he  sent  his  prisoner  in  a flag  of  truce  to  Carthagena, 
having  returned  him  his  sword ; this  he  did  in  honour  of  the  gallantry 
which  D.  Jacobo  had  displayed,  and  from  respect  to  his  ancestry  “ I 
feel  it,”  said  he,  “consonant  to  the  dignity  of  my  country,  and  I always 
act  as  I feel  right,  without  regard  to  custom  : he  was  reputed  the  best 
officer  in  Spain,  and  his  men  were  worthy  of  such  a commander.”  By 
the  same  flag  of  truce  he  sent  back  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  Porto 
Ferrajo;  and  received  in  exchange  his  own  men  taken  in  the  prize. 

General  de  Burgh,  who  commanded  at  the  Isle  of  Elba,  did  not  think 
himself  authorized  to  abandon  the  place,  till  he  had  received  specific 
instructions  from  England  to  that  effect;  professing  that  he  was  unable 
to  decide  between  the  contradictory  orders  of  government,  or  to  guess 
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at  what  their  present  intentions  might  be:  hut  he  said,  his  only  motive 
for  urging  delay  in  the  measure  arose  from  a desire  that  his  own  con- 
duct might  be  properly  sanctioned,  not  from  any  opinion  that  Porto 
Ferrajo  ought  to  be  retained.  But  Naples  having  made  peace,  Sir.T. 
Jervis  considered  his  business  with  Italy  as  concluded ; and  the  protec- 
tion of  Portugal  was  the  point  to  which  he  was  now  instructed  to  at- 
tend. Nelson,  therefore,  whose  orders  were  perfectly  clear,  withdrew 
the  whole  naval  establishment  from  the  station,  leaving  the  transports 
victualled,  and  so  arranged,  that  all  the  troops  and  stores  coaid  be  em- 
barked in  three  days.  He  was  now  about  to  leave  the  Mediterranean. 
Mr.  -Drake,  who  had  been  our  minister  at  Genoa,  expressed  to  him  tire 
high  opinion  the  allies  entertained  of  his  merit : adding,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one,  who  had  the  honour  of  co-operating  with  him, 
not  t©  admire  the  activity,  talents,  and  zeal  which  he  had  displayed.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  had  exhibited  the  same  zeal  and  energy, 
the  same  intuitive  judgment  and  unerring  decision,  which  characterized 
his  after-career  of  glory.  His  name  was  as  yet  hardjy  known  to  the 
English  public  ; but  it  Was  feared  and  respected  throughout  Italy.  A 
letter  came  to  him,  directed  “Horatio  Nelson,  Genoa :”  and  the  writer, 
when  asked  how  he  could  direct  it  so  vaguely,  replied,  “ Sir,  there  is 
but  one  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  world.”  At  Genoa,  in  particular,  where 
he  had  so  long  been  stationed,  he  was  equally  respected  by  the  doge 
and  the  people:  for  whiles  he  maintained  the  rights  of  Britain  with  be- 
coming firmness,  he  tempered  the  exercise  of  power  with  courtesy  and 
humanity.  “Had  all  my  actions,”  said  he,  writing  at  this  time  to  his 
wife,  “been  gazetted,  notone  fortnight  would  have  passed,  during  the 
whole  war,  without  a letter  from  me.  One  day  or  other  I will  have  a 
long  gazette  to  myself.  I feel  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
me,  I cannot,  if!  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sight:  where- 
ever  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  there  Providence  is  sure  t©  direct 
my  steps.” 

These  anticipations  were  soon  to  be  fulfilled.  Nelson’s  mind  had 
long  been  irritated  by  the  fear  that  a general  action  would  take  place 
before  he  could  join  the  fleet.  At  length  he  sailed  with  a convoy  for 
Gibraltar ; and  having  reached  that  place,  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
admiral.  He  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet ; and  reaching  the  station 
offCape  St.  Vincent’s,  communicated  this  intelligence  to  Sir  John  Jer- 
vis. He  was  directed  to  shift  his  pennant  on  board  the  Capfcdin,  74, 
Capt.  Miller  ; and,  before  sunset,  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for 
action.  At  daybreak  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  The  British  force  con- 
sisted of  two  ships  of  100  guns,  two  of  98,  two  of  90,  eight  of  74,  and 
one  64  ; fifteen  of  the  line  in  all  ; with  four  frigates,  a sloop,  and  a 
cutter.  The  Spaniards  had  one  four-decker,  or  136  guns;  six  three- 
deckers,  of  112  : two  84  ; eighteen  74  ; in  all,  27  ships  of  the  line,  with 
ten  frigates  and  a brig.  Their  admiral,  de  Cordova,  had  learned  from 
an  American  that  the  English  had  only  nine  ships,  which  indeed  was? 
the  case  when  his  informer  had  seen  them ; for  a reinforcement  had 
not  then  joined.  Upon  this  information,  the  Spanish  commander  de- 
termined to  seek  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  force : and  relying  upon  the 
American  account,  he  suffered  his  ships  to  remain  too  far  dispersed 
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and  in  disorder;  When  the  morning'  broke,  and  discovered  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  a fog  for  some  time  concealed  their  number.  The  fleet  had 
heard  their  signal  guns  during  the  night ; soon  after  daylight  they  were 
seen  much  scattered,  while  the  British  shfps  ivere  in  a compact  bpdy. 
The  look-out  ship  of  the  Spaniards  fancying  her  signal  disregarded, 
because  so  little  noticC*seemed  to  be  taken  of  it,  made  another  signal, 
that  the  English  consisted  of  40  sail.  The  captain  did  this  to  rouse  the 
admiral  : it  had  the  effect  of  perplexing  him.  The  absurdity  of  such 
an  a0  shows  what  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  navy  under  that  mis- 
erable government.  When  it  was  contemplated  that  Spain  would  Sake 
part  in  the  war,  as  an  ally  of  France,  Nelson  said  that  their  fleet,  if  it 
were  no  better  than  with  us,  would  “ soon  be  done  for.” 

Before  the  enemy  could  form  battle, Sir  J.  Jervis  came  up  with  ftsem, 
passed  thro’  their  fleet,  tached,  and  cut  off  9 ships  from  the  main  body. 
These  ships  attempted  to  form  on  the  larboard  tack,  with  a design  to 
pass  through  the  British  line,  or  to  leeward  of  it,  and  thus  rejoin  their 
friends.  Only  one  succeeded  ; and  that  because  she  was  so  covered 
with  smoke  that  her  intention  was  not  discovered  : the  others  were  so 
warmly  received,  that  they  took  to  flight,  and  did  not  appear  again  till 
its  close.  The  admiral  was  now  able  to  direct  hie  attention  to  the 
nemy’s  main  body,  which  was  superior  in  every  respect  to  his  whole 
fleet.  He  made  signal  to  tack  in  succession.  Nelson  perceived  that 
the  Spaniards  were  bearing  up  before  the  wind,  with  an  intention  of 
forming  their  line,  and  joining  their  separated  ships  5 or  else,  of  get- 
ting off  without  an  engagement.  To  prevent  either  of  these  schemes, 
the  disobeyed  the  signal  without  a moment’s  tiesitation,  and  ordered  his 
ship  to  be  wore.  This  at  once  brought  him  into  action  with  the  San- 
isshna  Trinidad,  100  and  8S,  the  San  Joseph,  one  100  and  12,  the 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  100  and  12,  the  St.  Nicolas,  80,  the  San  I .'id  or, 
74,  another  74,  and  another  first-rate.  Trowbridge,  in  the Culloden, 
immediately  joined,  and  most  nobly  supported  him  ; and  for  nearly  an 
hour  did  the  Culloden  and  Captain  maintain  what  Nelson  called  “ tills 
apparently,  but  not  really,  unequal  contest — suck  was  the  advantage 
of  skill  and  discipline,  and  the  confidence  which  brave  men  derive  from 
them.— The  Blenheim  then  passing  between  them  and  the  enemy,  gave 
them  a respite,  and  poured  in  her  fire  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  Sal- 
vador del  Mundo  and  S.  Isidro  dropped*astern,  and  were  fired  into, 
in  a masterly  style,  by  the  Excellent,  Capl.  Colling  wood.  The  S.  Is- 
idor  struck  ; and  Nelson  thought  that  the  Salvador  struck  also  ; “ but 
Collingwood,”  says  he,  “ disdaining  the  parade  of  taking  possession  of 
beaten  enemies,  most  gallantly  pushed  up,  with  every  sail  set,  to  save 
his  old  friend  and  messmates,  who  was,  to  appearance,  in  a critical 
situation;”  for  the  Captain  was  at  this  time  actually  fired  upon  by  3 
first-rates,  by  the  S.  Nicolas,  and  by  a 74  within  about  pistol-shot  of 
that  vessel.  The  Blenheim  was  ahead,  the  Culloden  crippled  and  as- 
tern. Collingwood  ranged  up,  and  hauling  up  his  mainsail  just  astern, 
passed  within  ten  feet  of  the  S.  Nicolas,  giving  her  a most  tremendous 
fire,  then  passed  on  for  the  Santissima  Trinidad. — The  S.  Nicolas  bif- 
fing up,  the  S.  Joseph  fell  on  board  her,  and  Nelson  resumed  his  sta- 
tion abreast  of  them,  and  close  along- side.  The  Captain  was  now  in 
capable  of  farther  service,  either  in  the  line  or  in  chase;  she  had  lost 
her.  fore-topmast ; not  a sail,  shroud,  or  rope  was  left,  and  her  wheel 
was  shot  away.  Nelson,  therefore,  directed  Capt.  Miller  to  put  the 
Jtelm  a-starboard,  and,  calling  for  the  boarders,  ordered  them  to  board. 
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Cap*.  Berry,  who  had  lately  been  Nelson’s  first  lieutenant,  was  the 
first  man  who  leaped  into  the  enemy’s  mizen-chains.  Miller,  when  in 
the  very  act  of  going,  was  ordered  by  Nelson  to  remain.  Berry  was 
supported  from  the  spritsail-yard,  which  looked  in  the  S.  Nicholas’s 
main  rigging.  A soldier  of  the  sixty-ninth  broke  the  upper  quarter- 
gallery  window,  and  jumped  in,  followed  by  the  commodore  himself, 
and  by  others  as  fast  as  possible.  Thd  cabin  doors  were  fastened,  and 
ti»e  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols  at.  them  through  the  window  : tho 
doors  were  soon  forced,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  fell  while  retreating 
to  the  quarter-deck.  Nelson  pushed  on,  ar^l  -found  Berry  in  possession 
of  .the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  He  passed  on  to 
the  forecastle,  where  he  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  and  received 
their  swords.  The  English  were  now  in  full  possession  of  every  part 
of  the  ship;  and  a fire  of  pistols  and  musketry  opened  upon  them  .fro  m 
the  admiral’s  stern  gallery  of  the  San  Joseph.  Nelson,  having  placed 
sentinels  at  the  different  ladders,  and  ordered  Capt.  Miller  to  send  more 
men  into  the  prize,  gave  orders  for  boarding  that  ship  from  the  San 
Nicholas.  It  was  done  in  an  instant,  he  himself  leading  the  way,  and 
exclaiming,  “Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  !”  Berry  assisted  him 
into  the  main-chains;  and  that  moment  a.  Spanish  officer  looked  over 
the  quarterdeck-rail,  and  said  they  surrendered.  It  was  not  long.before 
he  was  on  the  quarter-dack,  where  the  Spanish  captain  presented  to 
him  his  swojd,  and  told  him  the  admiral  was  below,  dying  of  his  wounds. 
There,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an  enemy’s  first-rate,  he  received  (ho 
swords  of  the  officers;  giving  them,  as  they  wore  delivered,  one  by 
one,  to  William  Fearney,  one  of  his  old  Agamemnon’s,  who,  with  tho 
utmost  coolness,  put  them  under  his  arm ; “ handling  them  up,”  in  the 
lively  expression  of  Collingwood,  “ with  as  much  composure  as  he 
would  have  made  a faggot,  though  twenty^two  sail  of  their  line  were 
still  within  gun-shot.”  One  of  his  sailors  came  up,  and,  with  an  En- 
glishman’s feeling,  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  he  might  not  soon 
have  such  another  place  to  do  it  in,  and  he  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him 
there.  Twenty-four  of  the  Captain’s  men  were  killed,  $nd  fifty-six 
wounded;  a fourth  part  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  whole  squadron 
falling  upon  this  ship.  Nelson  received  only  a few  bruises. 

The  Spaniards  had  still  eighteen  or  nineteen  ships,  which  had  suffered 
little  or  no  injury : that  part  of  the  fleet  separated  from  the  main  body 
in  the  morning  was  now  coming  up,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  made  signal  to 
bring  to.  His  ships  could  not  have  formed  without  abandoning  those 
they  had  captured,  and  running  to  leeward:  the  Captain  was  lying  a 
perfect  wreck  on  board  her  two  prizes;  and  many  of  the  other  vessels 
were  so  shattered  in  their  masts  and  rigging,  as  to  be  wholly  unmanage- 
able. The  Spanish  admiral,  meantime,  according  to  his  official  account, 
being  altogether  undecided  in  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  state  of 
the  fieet,inquired  of  his  captains  whether  it  was  not  proper  to  renew  the 
action  : nine  of  them  answered  explicitly,  that  it  was  not;  others  replied 
that  it  was  expedient  to  delay  the  business.  The  Pelayo  and  the  Prin- 
cipe Conquistador  were  the  only  ships  that  were  for  fighting. 
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As  soon  as  the  action  was  discontinued,  Nelson  went  on  board  the 
admiral’s  ship.  Sir  John  Jervis  received  him  on  the  quarter-deck, 
took,  him  in  his  arms,  and  said  he  could  not  sufficiently  thank  him.  For 
this  victory  the  commander-in-chief  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent.  Nelson  had  the  order  of  Bath  given  him.  The  Spanish 
rear-admiral’s  sword  he  presented  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Norwich,  saying,  that  he  knew  of  no  place  where  it  could  give  him  or 
his  family  more  pleasure  to  have  it  kept,  than  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
county  where  he  was  born.  The  freedom  of  that  city  was  voted  him. 

But  none  of  the  congratulations  which  he  received  affected  him  with 
deeper  delight  than  that  which  came  from  his  father.  “I  thank  my  God,” 
said  this  excellent  man,  “ with  all  the  power  of  a grateful  soul,  for  the 
mercies  he  has  most  graciously  bestovyed  @n  me  in  preserving  you. 

Not  only  my  few  acquaintances  her®,  but  the  people  in  general,  met  me 
at  every  corner  with  such  handsome  words,  that  I was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  public  eye.  The  height  of  glory  to  which  your  professional 
judgment,  united  with  a proper  degree  of  bravery,  guarded  by  Provi- 
dence, has  raised  you,  few  sons,  my  dear  child,  attain  to,  and  few  fath- 
ers live  to  see.  Tears  pf  joy  have  involutarily  trickled  down  my  furrowed 
cheeks.  Who  could  stand  the  force  of  such  general  congratulation  ? 

The  name  and  services  of  Nelson  have  sounded  through  this  city  to 
Bath — from  the  common  ballad-singer  to  the  public  theatre.”  The 
good  old  man  concluded  by  telling  him,  that  the  Held  of  glory,  in  which 
he  had  so  long  been  conspicuous,  was  still  open,  and  by  giving  him  his 
blessing. 

Sir  Horatio,  who  had  now  hoisted  his  flag  as  rear-admiral  of  the  I 
blue,  was  sent  to  bring  *away  the  troops  from  Porto  Ferrajo  : having 
performed  this,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  tho  Theseus.  That  ship  had  taken 
part  in  the  mutiny  in  England,  and  being  just  arrived  from  home,  some 
danger  wras  apprehended  from  the  temper  of  the  men.  This  was  one 
reason  why  Nelson  was  removed  to  her.  He  had  not  been  on  board 
many  weeks  before  a paper,  signed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  ship’s 
company,  was  dropped  on  the  quarter-deck,  containing  thase  words  : 

44  Success  attend  Admiral  Nelson  ! God  bless  Capt.  Miller ! We  thank 
them  for  the  officers  they  have  placed  over  us.  We  are  happy  and 
comfortable ; and  will  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins  to  support 
them  ; and  the  name  of  the  Theseus  shall  be  immortalized  as  high  as 
her  captain’s.”  Wherever  Nelson  commanded,  the  men  soon  became 
attached  to  him : in  ten  days’  time  he  would  have  restored  the  most 
mutinous  ship  in  the  navy  to  order. 

While  Sir  Horatio  was  in  the  Theseus,  he  was  employed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  During  this 
service,  the  most  perilous  action  occurred  in  which  he  was  ever  enga- 
ged. Making  a night  attack  upon  the  Spanish  gunboats,  his  barge  was 
attacked  by  an  armed  launch,  under  the  command  of  D.  Miguel  Trego-  j 
yen,  carrying  twenty-six  men.  Nelson  had  with  him  only  his  ten  barge- 
men, Capt.  Freemantle,  and  his  coxswain,  John  Sykes,  an  old  and  faith- 
ful follower,  who  twice  saved  the  life  of  his  admiral,  by  parrying  the 
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blows  that  were  aimed  at  him,  and,  at  last,  actually  interposed  his  own 
head  to  receive  the  blow  of  a Spanish  sabre,  which  he  could  not  by 
any  other  means  avert.  This  was  a desperate  service;  and  Nelson 
always  considered  that  his  personal  courage  was  more  conspicuous  on 
this  occasion  than  on  any  ether.  Eighteen  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  wounded,  and  their  launch  taken.  Nelson  would  have  asked 
for  a lieutenancy  for  Sykes,  if  had  served  long  enough : his  manner 
and  conduct,  he  observed,  were  so  entirely  above  his  situation,  that 
Nature  certainly  intended  him  for  a gentleman  : but  though  he  recovered 
from  the  dangerous  wound  which  he  had  received  in  this  heroic  act  of 
attachment,  he  did  not  live  to  profit  by  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of 
his  commander. 

Twelve  days  after  this  rencontre,  Nelson  sailed  at  the  head' of  an  ex- 
pedition against  TenerifFe.  A report  had  prevailed  a few.  months  before, 
that  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  with  the  treasure-ships  had  put  into  that 
island.  This  had  led  Nelson  to  meditate  an  attack  upon  it,  which  ho 
communicated  to  Earl  St.  Vincent.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  attempt.  “I  do  not,”  said  he,  “reckon  myself  equal  to 
Blake  : but  if  I recollect  right,  he  was  more  obliged  to  the  wind  coining 
off  the  land  than  to  any  exertions  of  his  own.  The  approach  by  sea 
to  the  anchoring-place  is  under  very  high  land,  passing  three  valleys ; 
therefore  the  wind  is  either  in  from  the  sea,  or  squally  with  calms  from 
the  mountains and  he  perceived,  that  if  the  Spanish  ships  were  won, 
the  object  would  still  be  frustrated,  if  the  wind  did  net  come  off  shore. 
The  land  force,  he  thought,  would  render  success  certain and  thore 
were  the  troops  from  Elba,  with  all  necessary  stores  and  artillery,  al- 
ready embarked.  “ But  here,”  said  he,  “ soldiers  must  be  consulted  ; 
mid  I know  from  experience,  they  have  not  the  same  boldness  in  under- 
taking a political  measure  that  we  have  : w©  look  to  the  benefit  of  our 
country,  and  risk  our  own  fame  to  serve  her  ; — a soldier  obeys  his  or- 
ders; and  no  more.”  Nelson’s  experience  at  Corsica  justified  this  harsh 
opinion.  The  army  from  Elba,  consisting  of  3700  men,  would  do  the 
business,  he  said,  in  three  days,  probably  in  much  less  time;  and  he 
would  unertake,  with  a very  small  squadron,  to  perform  the  naval  part* 
for,  though  the  shore  was  not  easy  of  access,  the  transports  might  run 
in  and  land  the  troops  in  one  day. 

The  report  concerning  the  viceroy  was  unfounded  : bat  a homeward 
bound  Manilla  ship  put  into  Santa  Cruz  at  this  time,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  determined  upon.  It  was  not  fitted  out  upon  the  scale  which 
Nelson  had  proposed.  Four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  the 
Fox  cutter  formed  the  squadron;  and  he  was  Allowed  to  choose  such 
ships  and  officers  as  he  thought  proper.  No  troops  were  embarked  ; 
ih3  seamen  and  mariners  of  the  squadron  being  thought  sufficient. 
Bis  orders  were,  to  make  a vigorous  attack;  but  on  no  account  to 
land  in  person,  unless  his  presence  should  be  absolutely  necessary. 
The  plan  ,vas,  that  the  boats  should  land  in  th£  night,  between  the  fort 
on  the  northeast  side  of.Santa  Cruz  bay  and  th^  town,  make  themselves 
masters  of  that  fort,  and  send  a summons  to  the  governor.  By  mid- 
night, the  three  frigates  approached  within  three  miles  of  the  place  ; 
but,  owing  to  a gale  in  the  offing,  and  a strong  current  against  them  in 
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shore,  they  were  not  able  to  get  within  a mile, of  -their- landing  place  be- 
fore daybreak;  .arid  then  they  were,  seen,  and  their  intention  discover- 
ed.- Trowbridge  and  Bowen,  with  Capt.  Oldfield,  of  the  marine,  went 
uporrtliis  to  consult  with  the  admiral  what  was  to  be  done  ; and  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  attempt  . to  get  possession  ot  the  heights  above 
the  fort.  The  frigates  accordinlgy  landed  their  men;  and  Nelson  stood 
hi  with  the. line-of-battle  ships,  meaning  to  batter  the  fort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  garrison.  A calm  and  contrary  current  Hindered 
him  from  getting  within  a league  of  the  shore;  and  the  heights  were 
by  this  lime  secured,  and  manned  with  such  a force  as  to  be  judged 
im  practicable.  Thus  foiled  in  his  plans  by  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide,  he  still  considered  it  a point  of  honour  that  some  attempt  should 
be  made.  This  was  the  ‘22nd  of  July  : he  re-embarked  his  men  that  I 
night,  got  the  ships,  on  the  2ith,  to  anchor  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  town,  and  made  show  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  heights.  At 
six  in  the.  evening,  signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  prepare  to  proceed 
on  the  service  as  previously  ordered. 

When  this  was  done.  Nelson  addressed  a letter  to  the  commander- 
in-chief-  the  last  which  was  ever  written  with* his  right  hand.  “I  shall 
not,”  said  he,  “ enter  on  the  subject,  why  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Your  partiality  will  give  credit,  that  all  has  hitherto 
been  done  which  was  possible  ; but  without  effect.  This  night  I,  hum- 
ble a?  £ arn,  command  the  whole,  destined  to  land  under  the  batteries 
of  the  town  ; and  to-morrow,  my  head  will  probably  be  crowned  either 
with  laurel  er^cypress.  I have  only  to  recommend  Josiah  -Nisbet  to 
you  and  my  country.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  should  I fall,  will,  I am  i 
confident,  take  a lively  interest  for  my  son-in-law,  should  his  name  be  ! 
mentioned.”  Perfectly  aware  how  desperate  a service  this  was  likely 
to  prove,  before  he  left  the  Theseus?,  he  called  lieutenant  Nisbet  into 
the  cabin,  that  he  might  assist  in  arranging  and  burning  his  mothers 
letters.  Perceiving  that  the  young  man  was  armed,  he  earnestly  beg- 
ged him  to  remain  behind. 

lie  met  his  captains  at  supper,  on  hoard  the  Seahorse, Capt.Freeman- 
tle ; whose  wife  presided  at  table.  At  11  o’clock,  the  boats,  containing 
between  600  and  700  men,  with  181  ©n  board  the  Fox  cutter,  and  from 
70  to  80  in  a boat  which  had  been  taken  the  day  before,  proceeded  in 
six  divisions  towards  the  town,  conducted  by  all  the  captains  of  the  j 
squadron,  except  Freemantle  and  Bowen,  who  attended  with  Neison  to 
regulatg  the  attack.  They  were  to  land  on  the  mole,  and  thence  has- 
ten, as  fast  as  possible,  into  the  great  square ; then  form  and  proceed, 
as  should  he  found  expedient.  They  were  not  discovered  till  about  half 
past  one  o’clock,  when,  being  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  landing  place, 
Nelso.n  directed  the  boats  to  cast  off  from  each  other,  give  a huzza, 
and  push  for  the  shore.  But  the  Spaniards  were  excellently  well  pre- 
pared, : the  alarm-bells  answered  the  huzza,  and  a tire  of  30  or  40  pie- 
ces ef  cannon,  with  musketry  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
opened  upon  the  invaders.  Nothing,  ho  wever,  could  check  the  intre-  ! 
pidity  with  which  they  advanced.  The  night  was  exceedingly  dark: 
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most  of  the  boats  missed  the  mole,  and  went  on  shore  through  a raging 
surf,  which  stove  all  to  the  left  of  it.  The  admiral,  Freemantle,  Thomp- 
son, Bowen,  and  four  or  five  other  boats,  found  the  mole  : they  stormed 
it  instantly,  and  carried  it,  though  defended,  they  imagined,  by  400  or 
500  men.  Its  guns,  26  pounders,  were  spiked ; but  such  a heavy  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape  was  kept  up  from  the  citadel  and  the  houses  at  the 
head  of  the  mole,  that  the  assailants  could  not  advance,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  the  boat.  Nelson  received  a shot  through 
the  right  elbow,  and  fell;  but  as  he  fell,  he  caught  the  sword,  which  ha 
had  just  drawn,  in  his  left  hand,  and  determined  never  to  part  with  it 
while  he  lived,  for  it  belonged  to  his  uncle,  Capt.  Suckling,  and  he 
valued  it  like  a relic.  Nesbit,  who  was  close  to  him,  placed  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  laid  his  hat  over  the  shattered  arm,  lest  the 
sight  of  the  blood,  which  gushed  out  in  great  abundance,  should  in- 
crease his  faintness.  He  then  examined  the  wound,  and  taking  some 
silk  handkerchiefs  from  his  neck,  bound  them  round  tight  above  the  la- 
cerated vessels.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  presence  of  mind  in  his  son-in- 
law,  Nelson  must  have  perished.  One  of  his  bargemen,  by  name  Lovel, 
tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and  made  a sling  with  them  for  the  broken 
limb.  They  then  collected,  five  other  seamen,  by  whose  assistance 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  boat  afloat;  for  it  had  grounded  with  the 
falling  tide.  Nisbet  got  close  under  the  guns  of  the  battery,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  its  tremendous  fire.  Hearing  his  voice,  Nelson  roused 
himself,  and  desired  to  be  lifted  up  in  the  boat.  Nisbet  raised  him  up, 
but  nothing  could  be  seen,  except  the  firing  of  the  guns  on  shore,  and 
what  could  be  seen  by  the  flashes  on  the  stormy  sea.  In  a few  minutes, 
a general  shriek  was  heard  from  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  which  had  re- 
ceived a shot  under  water,  and  went  down.  Ninety-seven  men  were 
lost  in  her;  83  were  saved,  many  by  Nelson  himself,  whose  exertions 
greatly  increased  the  danger  of  his  wound.  The  first  ship  which  the 
boat  could  reach  happened  to  be  the  Seahorse:  but  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  go  on  board,  though  assured  that  if  they  attempted  to  row 
to  another  ship,  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  “ I had  rather  suf- 
fer death,”  he  replied,  “ than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle,  by  letting  her  see 
me  in  this  state,  when  I can  give  her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her  hus- 
band.” They  pushed  on  for  the  Theseus.  When  they  came  along- 
side, he  peremptorily  refused  all  assistance  in  getting  on  board,  so  im- 
patient was  he  that  the  boat  should  return,  in  hopes  that  it  might  save 
a few  more  from  the  Fox.  He  desired  to  have  only  a single  rope  thrown 
over  the  side,  which  he  twisted  round  his  left  hand,  saying,  “Let  me 
alone:  I have  yet  my  legs  left  and  one  arm.  Tell  the  surgeon  to  make 
haste  and  get  his  instruments.  I know  I must  lose  my  right  arm ; so 
the  sooner  it  is  off  the  better.” 

Freemantle  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  soon  after 
the  admiral.  He  was  lortunate  enough  to  find  a boat  at  the  beach,  and 
got  instantly  to  the  ship.  Thompson  was  wounded:  Bowren  killed,  t© 
the  groat  regret  of  Nelson  ; as  was  also  one  of  his  own  officers,  Lieut. 
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Weatherhead.  Trowbridge  missed  the  mole  in  the  darkness,  but  push- 
ed on  shore  under  the  batteries,  close  to  the  south  end  of  the  citadel 
Capt.  Waller,  of  the  Emerald,  and  two  or  three  other  boats  landed  at 
the  same  time.  The  surf  was  so  high  that  many  others  put  back.  The 
boats  were  instantly  filled  with  water,  and  stove  against  the  rocks;  and 
most  of  the  ammunition  in  the  mens7  pouches  was  wetted.  Having 
collected  a few  men,  they  pushed  on  to  the  great  square,  hoping  there 
to  find  the  admiral  and  the  rest  of  the  force.  The  ladders  were  all  lost, 
so  that  they  could  make  no  immediate  attempt  on  the  citadel;  but  they  j 
sent  a sergeant  with  two  of  the  town’s  people  to  summon  it : this  mes-  i 
senger  never  returned;  and  Trowbridge,  having  waited  about  an  hour, 
marched  to  join  captains  Hood  and  Miller,  who  had  landed  to  the  south-  j 
west.  They  then  endeavoured  to  procure  some  intelligence  of  the  ad-  , 
miral  and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  but'witbout  success.  By  daybreak 
they  had  gathered  about  89  marines,  80  pikemen,  and  180  small-arm  j 
seamen;  all  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  made  good  their  landing,  j 
They  obtained  some  ammunition  from  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  j 
taken,  and  marched  on,  to  try  what  could  be  done  at  the  citadel  without 
ladders.  They  found  all  the  streets  commanded  by  field-pieces,  and  ! 
several  thousand  Spaniards,  with  about  a hundred  French,  under  arms,  > 
approaching  by  every  avenue.  Finding  himself  without  provisions,  the 
powder  wet,  and  no  possibility  of  obtaining  either  stores  or  reinforce- 
ments from  the  ships,  Trowbridge  sent  Capt.  Samuel  Hood  with  a flag  | 
of  truce  to  the  governour,  to  say  he  was  prepared  to  burn  the  town,  and  j 
would  instantly  set  fire  to  it  if  the  Spaniards  approached  one  inch  near-  j 
er:  this,  however,  if  he  were  compelled  to  do  it,  he  should*  do  with  re-  I 
gret,  for  he  had  no  wish  to  injure  the  inhabitants;  and  he  was  ready  If 
to  treat  upon  these  terms: — that  the  British  troops  should  re-embark,  u 
with  all  their  arms,  of  every  kind,  and  take  their  own  boats,  it  they  |j 
were  saved,  or  be  provided  with  such  others  as  might  be  wanting  : they  ft 
engaging  that  the  squadron  should  not  molest  the  town,  nor  any  of  the  ! 
Canary  Islands:  all  prisoners  on  both  sides  to  be  given  up.  When  I 
these  terms  were  proposed,  the  governor  replied,  that  the  English  ought 
to,  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  ; but  Capt.  Hood  returned,  he  was,  in-  I 
structed-  to  say,  that  if  the  terms  were  not  accepted  in  five  minutes,  ; 
Capt.  Trowbridge  would  set  the  town  on  fire  and  attack  the  Spaniards  i 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Satisfied  with  his  success,  and  respecting  j 
the  gallantry  of  his  enemy,  the  Spaniard  acceded  to  the  proposal,  fouud 
boats  to  re-embark  them,  and  before  they  parted  gave  every  man  a loaf 
and  a pint  of  wine. 

The  total  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  250.  Nelson  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  own  wound  in  his  official  despatches:  but  in  a private  letter 
to  Lord  St.  Vincent — the  first  which  he  wrote  with  his  left  hand — he  j 
shows  himself  to  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  failure  of  this  enter-  I 
prise.  “ I am  become,”  he  said,  “ a burden  to  my  friends,  and  useless 
to  my  country:  but  by  my  last  letter  you  will  perceive  my  anxiety  for 
the  promotion  of  my  son-in-law,  Josiah  Nisbet.  When  I leave  your  | 
command,  I beeome  dead  to  the  world — ‘I  go  hence,  aud  am  no  more  i 
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•sen.5  If  from  poor  Bowen’s  loss  you  think  proper  to  oblige  me,  I rest 
confident  you  will  do  it.  The  boy  is  under  obligations  to  me;  but  he 
Tepaid  me,  by  bringing  me  from  the  mole  of  Santa  Cruz.  I hope  you 
will  be  able  to  give  me  a frigate,  to  convey  the  remains  of  my  carcass 
to  England.”  “A  lefl-handed  admiral,”  he  said,  in  a subsequent  letter, 
44  will  never  again  be  considered  as  useful;  therefore,  the  sooner  1 get 
to  a very  humble  cottage  the  better;  and  make  room  for  a sounder  man 
to  serve  the  state.”  His  first  letter  to  Lady  Nelson  was  written  under 
the  same  opinion,  but  in  a more  cheerful  strain.  “It  was  the  chance  of 
war,”  said  he,  “ and  I have  great  reason  to  be  thankful : and  I know  it 
will  add  much  to  your  pleasure  to  find  that  Josiah,  under  God’s  provi- 
dence, was  chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  my  life.  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I am  neglected  and  forgotten:  probably  I shall  no  longer  be 
considered  useful;  however,  I shall  feel  rich  if J continue  to  enjoy  your 
affection.  I beg  neither  you  nor  my  father  will  think  much  of  this  mis- 
hap: my  mind  has  long  been  made  up  to  such  an  event.” 

His  son-in-law  was  immediately  promoted  ; and  honours  enough  to 
heal  his  wonnded  spirit  awaited  him  in  England.  Letters  were  addressed 
to  him  by  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  his  steady  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return,  covered  with  glo- 
ry. He  assured  the  duke,  in  his  reply,  that  no  scrap  of  that  ardor,  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  served  his  king,  had  been  shot  away.  The  free- 
dom of  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  London  were  transmitted  to  him  : he 
was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  received  a pension  of 
£1000  a year.  The  memorial  which,  as  a matter  of  form,  he  was  called 
upon  to  present  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  catalogue 
of  services  rendered  during  the  war.  It  stated  that  he  had  been  in  four 
actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  three  actions  w’ith  boat# 
employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbor,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking 
three  towns : he  had  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four  months,  and 
commanded  the  batteries  during  the  close  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi: 
he  had  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates, 
four  corvettes,  and  eleven  privateers:  taken  and  destroyed  near  fifty 
sail  of  merchant  vessels ; and  actually  been  engaged  against  the  enemy 
upwards  of  a hundred  and  twenty  times;  in  which  service  he  had  lost  his 
right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely  wounded  in  his  body. 

His  sufferings  from  the  lost  limb  were  long  and  painful;  a nerve  had 
been  taken  up  in  one  of  the  ligatures  at  the  time  of  the  operation ; and 
the  ligature,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  French  surgeons,  was  of 
*ilk,  instead  of  waxed  thread:  this  produced  a constant  irritation  and 
discharge ; and  the  ends  of  the  ligature  being  pulled  every  day,  in  hope# 
•f  bringing  it  away,  occasioned  a fresh  agony.  He  had  scarcely  any 
intermission  of  pain,  day  or  night,  for  three  months  after  his  return  to 
England.  Lady  Nelson,  at  his  earnest  request,  attended  the  dressing 
his  arm,  till  she  had  acquired  sufficient  resolution  and  skill  to  dress  it 
herself.  One  night,  during  this  state  of  suffering,  Nelson  retired  early 
to  bed,  in  hope  ot  enjoy  some  respite  by  means  of  laudanum.  He  was 
at  that  time  lodging  in  Bond-etreet;  and  the  family  were  soon  disturbed 
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by  a mob  knocking  loudly  and  violently  at  the  door.  The  news  of  Duti~ 
can’s  victory  had  been  made  public,  and  the  house  was  not  illuminated. 
But  when  the  the  mob  were  told  that  Admiral  Nelson  lay  there  in  bed, 
badly  wounded,  the  foremost  of  them  answered,  “ You  shall  hear  no 
more  from  us  to-night and,  in  fact,  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and  re- 
spect was  communicated  from  one  to  another  with  such  effect,  that, 
under  the  confusion  of  such  a night,  the  house  was  not  molested  again. 

About  the  end  of  November,  after  a night  of  sound  sleep,  he  found 
the  arm  nearly  free  from  pain  : the  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for  to 
examine  it;  and  the  ligature  came  away  with  the  slightest  touch.  From 
that  time  it  began  to  heal.  As  soon  as  he  thought  his  health  established, 
he  sent  the  following  form  of  thanksgiving  to  the  minister  of  St.George’s 
— Hanover-square : “An  officer  desires  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  perfect  recovery  from  a severe  wound,  and  also  for  the  ma- 
ny mercies  bestowed  on  him.” 

Not  having  been  in  England  till  now,  since  he  lost  his  eye,  he  went 
to  receive  a year’s  pay,  as  smart  money ; but  could  not  obtain  payment, 
because  he  had  neglected  to  bring  a certificate  from  a surgeon,  that 
the  sight  was  destroyed.  A little  irritated  that  this  form  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  because,  though  the  fact  was  not  apparent,  he  thought  it 
was  sufficiently  notorious,  he  procured  a certificate,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  loss  of  his  arm ; saying,  they  might  just  as  well  doubt  one  as 
the  other.  This  put  him  in  good  humour  with  himself,  and  with  the 
clerk  who  had  offended  him.  On  his  return  to  the  office,  the  clerk  find- 
ing it  was  only  the  annual  pay  of  a captain,  observed,  he  thought  it  had 
been  more.  “ Oh !”  replied  Nelson,  “ this  is  only  for  an  eye.  In  a few 
days  I shall  come  for  an  arm;  and  in  a little  time  longer,  God  knows, 
most  probably  for  a leg.”  Accordingly,  he  soon  afterward  went ; and 
with  perfect  good  humour  exhibited  the  certificate  of  the  loss  of  his 
arm. 


CHAPTER  y. 

Nelson  rejoins  Earl  St.  Vincent  in  the  Vanguard — Sails  in  Pursuit  of 
the  French  to  Egypt — Returns  to  Sicily , and  sails  again  to  Egypt 
— Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Early  in  the  year  1798,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Vanguard,  and  was  ordered  to  rejoin  Earl  St.  Vincent.  Upon  his  de- 
parture, his  father  addressed  him  with  that  affectionate  solemnity  by 
which  all  his  letters  were  distinguished.  “ I trust  in  the  Lord,”  said  he, 
“ that  he  will  prosper  your  going  out  and  your  coming  in.  I earnestly 
desired  once  more  to  see  you,  and  that  wish  has  been  heard.  If  I 
should  presume  to  say,  I hope  to  see  you  again,  the  question  will  readi- 
ly he  asked,  How  old  art  thou?”  it  is  said  that  a gloomy  foreboding 
hung  on  the  spirits  of  Lady  Nelson  at  their  parting.  This  could  have 
arises*  only  from  the  dread  of  losing  him  by  the  chance  of  war.  Any 
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apprehension  of  losing1  his  affections  could  hardly  have  existed  ; for 
all  hi9  correspondence  to  this  time  shows  that  he  thought  himself  hap- 
py in  his  marriage:  and  his  private  character  had  hitherto  been  as 
spotless  as  his  public  conduct.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said  to  her 
was,  that  his  own  ambition  was  satisfied,  but  that  he  went  to  raise  her 
to  that  rank  in  which  he  had  long  wished  to  see  her. 

Immediately  on  rejoining  the  fleet,  he  was  despatched  to  the  Medit- 
erranean, with  a small  squadron,  in  or^erto  ascertain  the  object  of  the 
great  expedition  which  at  that  time  was  fitting  out,  under  Buonaparte, 
at  Toulon.  The  defeat  of  this  armament  was  deemed  by  the  British, 
government  a paramount  object;  and  Earl  St.  Vincent  wan  directed, 
if  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  take  his  whole  force  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean; to  relinquish,  for  that  purpose,  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet: 
but  if  he  should  deem  a detachment  sufficient,  “ I think  it  almost  unne- 
cessary,” said  the  first  lord  of  tba  Admiralty,  “the  propriety  of  putting 
it  under  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.”  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
that  he  had  already  made  the  same  choice.  This  appointment  to  a 
service  in  which  so  much  honour  might  beaquired.  gave  great  offence 
to  the  senior  admirals  of  the  fleet.  Sir  William  Parker  and  Sir  John 
Orde  each  wrote  to  Lord  Spencer,  complaining  that  so  marked  a pre- 
ference should  have  been  given  to  a junior  of  the  same  fleet. 

The  armament  at  Toulon  consisted  of  13  ships  of  the  line,  7 forty- 
gun  frigates,  with  24  smaller  vessels  of  war.  and  nearly  200  transports. 
Mr.  Udney,  our  consul  at  Leghorn,  was  the  first  person  who  procured 
certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  design  against  Malta ; and  from 
bis  own  sagacity  foresaw  that  Egypt  must  be  their  after-object. 
Nelson  sailed  from  Gibralter  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  the  Vanguard, 
Orion,  and  Alexander,  seventy-fours  ; the  Caroline,  Flora,  Emerald, 
frigates;  and  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  sloop  of  war;  to  watch  this  formi- 
dable armament.  On  the  19th,  when  they  were  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
a gale  came  on  from  the  N.W.  It  moderated  so  much  on  the  20th,  as 
to  enable  them  to  get  their  top-gallant-masts  and  yards  aloft.  After 
dark  it  again  began  to  blow  strong  : but  the  ships  had  been  prepared 
for  a gale,  and  therefore  Nelson’s  mind  was  easy.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night, however,  his  main -top-mast  went  over  the  side,  and  the  mizen- 
top-mastsoon  afterward.  The  night  was  so  tempestuous,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  signal  either  to  be  seen  or  heard ; and  Nelson  de- 
termined, as  soon  as  it  should  be  daybreak,  to  wear,  and  scud  before 
the  wind  : but  at  half  past  three  the  fore-mast  went  in  three  pieces, 
and  the  bowsprit  was  found  to  be  sprung  in  three  places.  When  day 
broke,  they  succeeded  in  wearing  the  ship  with  a remnant  of  her  sprit- 
sail : the  Vanguard  was  at  that  time  25  leagues  south  of  the  islands 
of  Hieres,  with  her  head  lying  to  the  N.  E. — and  if  she  had  not  wore, 
the  ship  must  have  drifted  to  Corsica.  Cnpt.  Ball,  in  the  Alexander, 
took  her  in  tow  to  carry  her  into  the  Sardinian  harhor  of  St.  Pietro. 
Nelson,  apprehensive  that  this  attempt  might  endanger  both  vessels, 
ordered  him  to  cast  off:  but  that  excellent  officer  replied,  he  was  con- 
fident he  could  save  the  Vanguard,  and  by  God’s  help  he  would  do  it. 
There  had  been  a previous  coolness  between  these  great  men  ; but 
from  this  time  Nelson  was  fully  sonsiMe  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Captain  Ball,  and  a sincere  friendship  subsisted  between  them  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  11 1 ought  not,”  said  the  admiral,  writing 
to  his  wife — “ I ought  not  to  call  what  has  happened  to  the  Vangtiard 
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by  the  cold  name  of  accident:  I believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty’* 
goodness  to  check  my  consummate  vanity.  1 hope  it  has  made  me  a 
better  officer,  as  I feel  confident  it  has  made  me  a better  man.  Figure 
to  yourself,  on  Sunday  evening,  at  sunset,  a vain  man  walking  in  hi* 
cabin,  with  a squadron  around  him,  who  looked  up  to  their  chief  to 
lead  them  to  glory,  and  in  whom  their  chief  placed  the  firmest  reliance 
that  the  proudest  ships  of  equal  numbers  belonging  to  France  would 
have  lowered  their  flags figure  to  yourself,  on  Monday  morning, 
when  the  sun  rose,  this  proud  man,  his  ship  dismasted,  his  fleet  disper- 
sed, and  himself  in  such  distress,  that  the  meanest  frigate  out  of  France 
would  have  been  an  unwelcome  guest.”  Nelson  had,  indeed,  more 
reason  to  refuse  the  cold  name  of  accident  to  this  tempest,  than  he  wai 
then  aware  of;  for  on  that  very  day,  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  Tou- 
lon, and  must  have  passed  within  a few  leagues  of  his  little  squadron, 
which  was  thus  preserved  by  the  thick  weather  that  came  on. 

The  British  government,  at  this  time,  with  a becoming  spirit,  gave 
orders,  that  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be  considered  as  hos- 
tile, where  the  governor,  or  chief  magistrate,  should  refuse  to  let  our 
ships  of  war  procure  supplies  of  provisions,  or  of  any  article  which 
they  might  require. 

In  these  orders  the  ports  of  Sardinia  were  excepted.  The  continental 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  were  at  this  time  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  and  that  prince  was  now  discovering,  that  the 
terms  to  which  he  had  consented,  necessarily  involved  the  loss  of  the 
dominions  which  they  were  intended  to  preserve.  The  citadel  of  Tu- 
rin was  occupied  by  French  troops;  and  his  wretched  court  feared  to 
afford  the  common  rights  of  humanity  to  British  ships,  lest  it  should 
give  the  French  occasion  to  seize  on  the  remainder  of  his  dominions  : 
a measure  for  which,  it  was  certain  they  would  soon  make  a pretext, 
if  they  did  not  find  one.  Nelson  was  informed  that  he  could  notenter 
the  port  of  St.  Pietro.  Regardless  of  this  interdict,  which  would  have 
been  an  act  of  suicidal  folly  to  have  regarded,  he  anchored  in  the  har- 
bour ; and  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  J.  Sumarez,  Capts.  Ball  and  Berry, 
the  Vanguard  wtjs  refitted  in  four  days;  months  would  have  been  em- 
ployed in  refitting  her  in  England.  Nelson  especially  recommended  to 
Earl  St.  Vincent  the  carpenter  of  the  Alexander,  under  whose  direc- 
tions the  ship  had  been  repaired ; and  begging  most  earnestly  thattho 
commander-in-chief  would  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  board 
of  admiralty.  He  did  not  leave  the  harbour  without  expressing  his 
eense  of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  in  a letter  to  the  Viceroy  : — 
“ Sir,  having  sutained  some  damages,  I anchored  a small  part  of  hi* 
majesty’s  fleet  off  this  island,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  admit- 
tance was  to  be  refused  to  the  flag  of  his  Britannic  majesty  into  this 
port.  When  I reflect  that  my  most  gracious  sovereign  is  the  oldest, 
andcertainly  the  most  faithful  ally  which  the  king  ofSardinia  ever  had, 

I could  feel  the  sorrow  which  it  must  have  been  to  his  majesty  to  have 
given  such  an  order.  I cannot  but  look  at  the  African  shore,  where 
ihe  followers  of  Mahomet  are  performing  the  part  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan, which  I look  in  vain  at  St.  Peter’s,  where  it  is  said  the  Christian 
religion  is  professed.”  The  delay  thus  occasioned  was  useful  to  him 
in  many  respects  : it  enabled  him  to  complete  his  supply  of  water,  and 
to  receive  a reinforcement,  which  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  enabled  to 
tw&d  kim.  It  consisted  ef  the  best  ships  of  kis  fleet ; the  Cnllodcn,  74, 
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Capt.  Trowbridge;  Goliath,  74,  Capt.  T.  Foley  ; Minotaur,  74,  Capt. 
l^ouis;  Defence,  74,  Capt.  Peyton  ; Bellorophon,  74,  Capt.  Darby; 
Majestic,  74,  Capt.  Westcott ; Zealous,  74,  Capt.  Hood;  Swifisure, 
74,  Capt.  Hallowed  ; Theseus,  74,  Capt.  Miller ; Audacious,  74,  Capt. 
Gould.  The  Leander,  51),  Thompson,  was  afterward  added.  These 
ships  were  made  ready  for  the  service  as  soon  as  Earl  St.  Vincent  re- 
ceived advice  from  England  that  he  was  to  be  reinforced.  As  soon  as 
the  reinforcement  was  seen,  off  Cadiz  Bay,  signal  was  immediately 
made  to  Capt.  Trowbridge  to  put  to  sea.  He  took  no  instructions  to 
Nelson  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  steer,  nor  any  certain  account  of 
the  enemy’s  destination:  every  thing  was  left  to  his  own  judgment. — 
The  frigates  had  been  separated  from  him  in  the  tempest,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  rejoin:  they  sought  him  unsuccessfully  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, where  they  obtained  no  tidings  of  his  course;  and  he  sailed  with- 
out them.  The  first  news  of  the  enemy’s  armament  was,  that  it  had 
surprised  Multa.  Nelson  formed  a plan  for  attacking  it  while  at  anchor 
atGozo;  but  on  the  22d  June,  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  French 
had  left  that  island  on  the  lffih.  it  was  clear  that  their  destination  wa» 
eastward — he  thought  for  Egypt — and  for  Egypt,  he  made  sail.  Had 
the  frigates  been  with  him  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  gain  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy  : for  want  of  them  he  only  spoke  three  vessels  on 
the  way  ; and  neither  of  them  had  seen  any  thing  of  the  French.  He 
arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the  28th,  and  the  enemy  were  not  there, 
neither  was  there  any  account  of  them ; but  the  governor  was  endea- 
vouring to  put  the  city  in  a state  of  defence,  having  received  advice 
from  Leghorn,  that  the  French  expedition  wras  intended  against  H- 
grypt,  after  it  had  taken  Malta.  Nelson  then  shaped  his  course  to  the 
northward,  for  Caramania,  and  steered  from  thence  along  the  southern 
side  of  Candia,  carrying  a press  of  sail.  It  would  have  been  his  de- 
light, he  said,  to  have  tried  Buonaparte  on  a wind.  It  would  have 
been  the  delight  of  Europe,  too,  if  that  fleet  had  been  overtaken  with 
its  general  on  board.  It  would  have  spared  him  his  defeat  at  Acre — 
his  only  disgrace;  for  to  have  been  defeated  by  Nelson  upon  the  seas 
would  not  have  been  disgraceful : it  would  have  spared  him  ali  his  af- 
ter-enormities. Hitherto  his  career  has  been  glorious;  the  baneful 
principles  of  his  heart  had  never  yet  passed  his  lips:  history  would 
have  represented  him  as  a soldier  of  fortune.  Conceiving  that  when 
an  officer  is  not  successful  in  his  plans  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  explain  the  motives  upon  which  they  w’ere  founded,  Nelson 
wrote  at  this  lime  an  account  and  vindication  of  his  conduct  for  having 
carried  the  fleet  to  Egypt.  The  objection  which  he  anticipated  was, 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  made  so  long  a voyage  without  more  certain 
information.  “ My  answer,”  said  he,  “ is  ready — Who  was  I to  get 
it  from  ? The  governments  of  Naples  and  Sicily  either  knew  not,  or 
chose  to  keep  me  in  ignorance.  Was  1 to  wait  patiently  until  I heard 
certain  accounls  ? If  Egypt  were  their  object,  before  I could  hear  of 
them  they  would  have  been  in  India.  To  do  nothing  was  disgraceful; 
therefore  I madeuse  of  my  understanding.  I am  before  your  lordships’ 
judgment.”  Capt.  Bail,  to  whom  he  showed  this  paper,  told  him,  he 
should  recommend  a friend  never  to  begin  a defence  of  his  conduct  be- 
fore he  was  accused  of  error  : he  might  give  the  fullest  reasons  for 
what  he  had  done,  expressed  in  such  torms  as  would  evince  that  he 
had  acted  from  the  strongest  conviction  of  being  right  ; and  of  course 
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h«  most  expect  that  the  public  would  view  it  in  the  same  light.  Capt. 
Ball  judged  rightiy  of  the  public,  whose  first  impulses  are  generally 
founded  upon  just  feelings.  But  the  public  are  easily  misled,  and  there 
are  always  persons  ready  to  mislead  them.  Nelson  had  not  yet  attain- 
ed that  fame  which  compels  envy  to  he  silent;  and  when  it  was  known 
in  England  that  he  had  returned  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  it  was 
*aid  that  he  deserved  impeachment;  and  Earl  St.  Vincent  was  se- 
verely censured  for  having  sent  so  young  an  officer  upon  so  important 
a service. 

Baffled  in  his  pursuit,  he  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Neapolitan  minis- 
try had  determined  to  give  his  squadron  no  assistance,  being  reeolved 
to  do  nothing  which  could  endanger  their  peace  with  the  French  direc- 
tory: by  means,  however,  of  Lady  Hamilton’s  influence  at  court,  he 
procured  secret  orders  to  the  Sicilian  governors;  and  under  those  or- 
ders, obtained  every  thing  which  he  wanted  at  Syracuse  : a timely  sup- 
ply; without  which,  he  always  said,  he  could  not  have  recommenced 
his  pursuit  with  any  hope  of  success.  “It  is  an  old  saying,”  said  he, 
“that  the  Devil’s  children  have  the  Devil’s  luck.  I cannot  to  this  mo- 
ment learn,  beyond  vague  conjecture,  where  the  French  fleet  are  gone 
to:  and  having  gone  a round  of  600  leagues,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
with  an  expedition  incredible,  here  I am,  as  ignorarit  of  the  situation  of 
the  enemy  as  I was  27  days  ago.  Every  moment  I have  to  regret  the  fri- 
gate’s having  left  me;  had  one  half  of  them  been  with  me,  1 could  not 
have  wanted  information.  Should  the  French  be  so  strongly  secured 
in  port  that  I cannot  get  at  them,  I shall  immediately  shift  my  flag  into 
some  other  ship,  and  send  the  Vanguard  to  Naples  to  be  refitted  ; for 
hardly  any  person  but  myself  would  have  continued  on  service  so  long 
in  such  a wretched  state.”  Vexed,  however,  and  disappointed  as  he 
was,  Nelson  was  still  full  of  hope.  “Thanks  to  your  exertions,”  wri- 
ting to  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton,  “we  have  victualled  and  watered ; 
and  surely  watering  at  the  fount  of  Arethusa,  we  must  have  victory. 
We  shall  sail  with  the  first  breeze;  and  be  assured  I will  return  either 
crowned  with  laurel,  or  covered  with  cypress.”  Earl  St.  Vincent  he 
assured,  that  if  the  French  were  above  water,  he  would  find  them  out : 
he  still  held  his  opinion  that  they  were  bound  for  Egypt:  “but,”  said 
he,  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  “be  they  bound  to  the  antipodes, 
your  lordship  may  rely  that  I will  not  lose  a moment  in  bringing  them 
to  action.” 

On  the  25th  of  July,  he  sailed  from  Syracuse  for  the  Morea.  Anxious 
beyond  measure,  and  irritated  that  the  enemy  should  so  long  have  elu- 
ded him,  the  tediousness  of  the  night  made  him  impatient;  and  the  offi- 
cer of  the  watch  was  repeatedly  called  on  to  let  him  know  the  hour,  and 
.convince  him,  who  measured  time  by  his  own  eagerness,  that  it  was 
not  yet  daybreak.  The  squadron  left  the  Gulf  of  Corun  on  the  28th. 
Trowbridge  entered  the  port,  and  returned  with  intelligence  that  the 
French  had  been  seen  about  four  weeks  before,  steering  to  the  S.  E. 
from  Candia.  Nelson  then  determined  immediately  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria: and  the  British  fleet  accordingly,  with  every  sail  set,  stood 
mee  more  for  the  coast  of  Egypt  On  the  1st  of  August,  about  ten  in 
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“the  morning,  they  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria : the  port  had  been  va- 
cant and  solitary  when  they  saw  it  last ; it  was  now  crowded  with  ships, 
and  they  perceived,  with  exultation,  that  the  tricolour  flag  was  flying 
upon  the  walls.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Capt.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous, 
made  the  signal  for  the  enemy’s  fleet.  For  many  preceding  days  Nelson 
had  hardly  taken  either  sleep  or  food  : he  now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be 
served,  while  preparations  were  making  for  battle ; and  when  his  offi- 
cers rose  from  table,  and  went  to  their  separate  stations,  he  said  to 
them,  “ Before  this  time  to-morrow,  I shall  have  gained  a peerage,  or 
Westminster  Abbey.” 

The  French,  steering  direct  for  Candia,  had  made  an  angular  passage 
for  Alexandria;  whereas  Nelson,  in  pursuit  of  them,  made  straight  for 
that  place,  and  thus  materially  shortened  the  distance.  The  compara- 
tive smallness  of  his  force  made  it  necessary  to  sail  in  close  order,  and 
it  covered  a less  space  than  it  would  have  done  if  the  frigates  had 
been  with  him : the  weather  also  was  constantly  hazy.  These  circum- 
stances prevented  the  English  from  discovering  the  enemy  on  the  way 
to  Egypt,  though  it  appeared  upon  examining  the  journals  of  the  French 
officers  taken  in  the  action,  that  the  two  fleets  must  actually  have  cross- 
ed on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June.  During  the  return  to  Syracuse, 
the  chances  of  falling  in  with  them  were  fewer. 

Why  Buonaparte,  having  effected  his  landing,  should  not  have  suf- 
fered the  fleet  to  return,  has  never  yet  been  explained.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  it  was  detained  by  his  command  ; though  he  accused 
Admiral  Brueys,  of  having  lingered  on  the  coast,  contrary  to  orders. 
The  French  fleet  arrived  at  Alaxandria  on  the  1st  of  July  ; and  Brueys, 
not  being  able  to  enter  the  port,  which  time  and  neglect  had  ruined, 
moored  his  ships  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  a strong  and  compact  line  of  bat- 
tle ; the  headmost  vessel  being  as  close  as  possible  to  a shoal  on  the 
N.  W.  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  forming  a kind  of  curve  along  the  line 
of  deep  water,  so  as  not  to  be  turned  by  any  means  in  the  S.  W.  By 
Buonaparte’s  desire,  he  had  offered  a reward  of  10,000  livres  to  any 
pilot  of  the  country  who  would  carry  the  squadron  in  ; but  none  could 
be  found  who  would  venture  to  take  charge  of  a single  vessel  drawing 
more  than  20  feet.  He  had  therefore  made  the  best  of  his  situation. — 
The  commissary  of  the  fleet  said,  they  were  moored  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  bid  defiance  to  a force  more  than  double  their  own.  Ad- 
miral Barrington,  when  moored  in  a simlar  manner  off  St.  Lucia,  in 
the  year  1778,  beat  off  the  Compte  d’Estaign  in  three  several  attacks, 
though  his  force  was  inferior  by  one-third.  Here,  the  advantage  every 
way,  was  in  favour  of  the  French.  They  had  13  ships  of  the  line  and 
4 frigates,  carrying  1198  guns,  and  11,230  men.  The  English  had  the 
same  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  59  gun  ship,  carrying  1012 
guns,  and  8,68  men.  The  English  ships  were  all  74  : the  French  had 
three  80  gun  ships,  and  one  three-decker  of  120.  During  the  whole 
pursuit,  it  had  been  Nelson’s  practice,  whenever  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard,  and  explain  to 
them  his  own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best  modes  of  attack,  and  suck 
plans  as  he  proposed  to  execute,  on  falling  in  with  the  enemy,  what- 
ever their  situation  might  be.  His  officers  were  thus  fully  acquainted 
with  his  principles  of  tactics  ; and  such  was  his  confidence  in  their 
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bilities,  that  the  only  thing  determined  upon,  in  case  they,  should  find 
the  French  at  anchor,  was  for  the  ships  to  form  as  most  convenient 
for  their  mutual  support,  and  to  anchor  by  the  stern.  “ First  gain  the 
victory,”  he  said,  “and  then  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can.”  The 
moment  he  perceived  the  position  of  the  French,  that  intuitive  genius, 
with  which  Nelson  was  endowed,  displayed  itself.  The  plan  which 
he  intended  to  pursue,  was  to  keep  entirely  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
French  line,  and  station  his  ships,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on  the 
outer  bow,  and  another  on  the  outer  quarter,  of  each  of  the  enemy’s. 

As  the  squadron  advanced,  they  were  assailed  by  a shower  of  shot 
and  shells  from  the  batteries  on  the  island,  and  the  enemy  opened  a 
steady  fire  from  the  starboard  side  of  their  whole  line,  within  half  gun 
shot  distance,  full  into  the  bows  of  our  van-ships.  It  was  received  in 
silence:  the  men  on  hoard  every  ship  were  employed  aloft  in  furling 
sails,  and  below  in  tending  the  braces,  and  making  ready  for  anchor- 
ing. A miserable  sight  for  the  French  ; who,  with  all  their  skill,  and 
all  their  courage,  and  all  their  advantages  of  numbers  and  situation, 
were  upon  that  element,  on  which,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  a 
Frenchman  has  no  hope.  Admiral  Brueys  was  a brave  and  able  man; 
yet  the  indelible  character  of  his  country  broke  out  in  one  of  his  letters, 
wherein  he  delivered  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  English  had  missed  him, 
because,  not  being  superior  in  force,  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
try  their  strength  with  him. — The  moment  was  now  come  in  which  ha 
was  to  be  undeceived.  A French  brig  was  instructed  to  decoy  the 
English,  by  manoeuvring  so  as  to  tempt  them  towards  a shoal  lying  off 
the  island  of  Bekier  ; hut  Nelson  either  knew  the  danger,  or  suspected 
some  deceit;  and  the  luro  was  unsuccessful.  Capt.  Foley  led  the  way 
in  the  Goliath,  out-sailing  the  Zealous,  which  for  some  minutes  dis- 
puted this  post  of  honour  with  him.  He  had  long  conceived  that  if  the 
enemy  were  moored  in  line  pf  battle  in  with  the  land,  the  best  plan  of 
attack  would  be,  to  lead  between  them  and  the  shore,  because  the 
French  guns  on  that  side  whre  not  likely  to  be  manned,  nor  even  ready 
for  action.  Intending,  therefore,  to  fix  himself  on  the  inner  bow  of  the 
Guerrier,  he  kept  as  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  as  the  depth  of.  water 
would  admit  ; but  his  anchor  hung,  and  having  opened  his  fire,  he 
drifted  to  the  second  ship,  the  Conquer  ant,  before  it  was  clear  ; then 
anchored  by  the^tern,  inside  of  her,  and  in  ten  minutes  shot  away  her 
mast.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  perceiving  this,  took  the  station  which 
the  Goliath  intended  to  have  occupied,  and  totally  disabled  the  Guer- 
rier in  twelve  minutes.  The  third  ship  which  doubled  the  enemy’s 
van  was  the  Orion  ; she  passed  to  windward  of  the  Zealous,  and  opened 
her  larboard  guns  as  long  os  they  bore  on  the  Guerrier ; then  passing 
inside  the  Goliath,  sunk  a frigate  which  annoyed  her,  hauled  round  to- 
wards the  French  line,  and  anchoring  inside, between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ships  from  the  Guerrier,  took  her  station  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the 
Franklin,  and  the  quarter  of  the  Peuple  Souverain,  receiving  and  re- 
turning the  fire  of  both.  The  sun  was  now  nearly  down.  The  Auda- 
cious, Capt.  Gould,  pouring  a heavy  fire  into  the  Guerrier  and  th© 
Conquerant,  fixed  herself  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  latter;  and  whea 
that  ship  struck,  passed  on  to  the  Peuple  Souverain.  The  Theseus 
followed,  brought  down  the  Guerrier’s  remaining  main  and  mizen- 
ipiasts,  then  anchored  inside  of  the  Spartiate,  the  third  in  the  French 
line.  While  these  advanced  ships  doubled  the  French  line,  the  Van- 
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guard  was  the  first  that  anchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy,  with- 
in half-pistol-shot  of  their  third  ship,  the  Spartiate.  Nelson  had  six 
colours  flying  in  different  parts  of  his  rigging,  lest  they  should  be  shot 
away; — that  they  should  be  struck,  no  British  admiral  considers  as  a 
possibility.  He  veered  half  a cable,  and  opened  a tremendous  fire  ; un- 
der cover  of  which  the  other  four  ships  of  his  division,  the  Minotaur, 
Belleropnon,  Defence,  and  Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral. 
In  a few  minutes,  every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six  guns  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  Vanguard’s  deck  was  killed  or  wounded  : these  guns  were 
three  times  cleared.  The  action  commenced  at  half  after  six  ; about 
7,  night  closed,  and  there  was  no  other  light  than  that  from  the  fire  of 
the  contending  fleets.  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  then  foremost  of 
the  remaining  ships,  was  two  leagues  astern.  He  came  on  sounding, 
as  the  others  had  done  ; as  he  advanced,  the  increasing  darkness  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  navigation ; and  suddenly,  after  having 
found  11  fathoms  of  water,  before  the  lead  could  be  hove  again,  he 
was  fast  aground  ; nor  could  all  his  own  exertions,  joined  to  those  of 
the  Leander  and  th;3  M it  tine  brig,  which  came  to  his  assistance,  get 
him  off  in  lime  to  bear  u part  in  the  action.  His  ship,  however,  served 
as  a beacon  to  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure,  which  would  else,  from 
the  course  which  they  were  holding,  have  gone  considerably  farther 
on  the  reef,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  lost.  These  ships  entered 
the  bay,  and  took  their  stations,  in  the  darkness,  in  a manner  still  spo- 
ken of  with  admiration  by  all  who  remembered  it.  Capt.  Hallowell, 
in  the  Swiftsure,  as  he  was  bearing  down,  fell  in  with  w hat  seemed  to 
be  a strange  sail  : Nelson  had  directed  his  ships  to  hoist  four  lights 
horizontally  at  the  inizen-peak,  as  soon  as  it  became  dark  ; and  this 
vessel  had  no  such  distinction.  Hallowel,  with  great  judgment,  or- 
dered his  men  not  to  fire  : if  she  was  an  enemy,  he  said,  she  was  in 
too  disabled  a state  to  escape.  It  was  the  Bellorophon,  overpowered 
by  the  huge  Orient  : her  lights  hud  gone  overboard,  nearly  200  of  her 
erew  were  killed  or  wounded,  all  her  masts  and  cables  had  been  shot 
away;  and  she  was  drifting  cut  of  the  line,  towards  the  lee  side  ofthe 
bay.  Her  station  was  occupied  by  the  Swiftsure,  which  opened  a stea- 
dy fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Frapklin  and  the  bows  of  the  French  ad- 
miral. At  the  same  instant,  the  Alexander  passed  under  his  stern,  and 
anchored  vvithin-side  on  his  larboard  quarter,  raking  him,  and  keep- 
ing up  a severe  fire  of  musketry  upon  his  decks.  The  last  ship  which 
arrived  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  was  the  Leander. — 
Capt.  Thompson,  finding  that  hothing  could  be  done  that  night  to  get 
off  the  Culloden,  ad  vanced  with  the  intention  of  anchoring  alhwart- 
hawse  of  the  Orient.  The  first  two  ships  of  the  French  line  had  been 
dismasted  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action  ; and  the  others  had  at  thftt  time  suffered  so  severely,  that  vie- 
| tory  was  already  certain.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  were  taken  poo- 
i session  of  at  half  past  eight.  Meantime, Nelson  received  a severe  wound 
cm  the  head  from  a piece  of  langridge  shot.  Capt.  Barry  caught  him 
in  his  arms  as  he  was  falling.  The  great  effusion  of  blood  occasioned 
an  apprehension  that  the  wound  was  mortal : Nelson  himself  thought 
| so  : a large  flap  of  the  skin  ofthe  forehead,  cut  from  the  bone,  hadfal- 
j len  over  one  eye  : and  the  other  being  blind,  he  was  in  total  darkness. 

!j  When  he  was  carried  down,  the  surgeon,  with  a natural  and  pardon- 
able eagerness,  quitted  the  poor  fellow  then  under  hie  hands,  that  b® 
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might  instantly  attend  the  admiral.  “ No  !”  said  Nelson,  “ I will  lake?- 
rny  turn  with  my  brave  fellows.”  Nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  wound 
to  be  examined  till  every  man  who  had  been  previously  wounded  was 
properly  attended  to.  Fully  believing  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  die,  as  he  had  ever  desired,  in  battle  and  in  vic- 
tory, he  called  the  chaplain,  and  desired  him  to  deliver  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  his  dying  remembrance  to  Lady  Nelson  ; he  then  sent  for 
Capt.  Louis,  that  he  might  thank  him  personally  for  the  great  assist-  I 
since  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Vanguard;  and  appointed  Capt. 
Hardy  from  the  brig  to  the  command  of  his  own  ship,  Capt.  Berry 
having  to  go  home  with  the  new  s of  the  victory.  When  the  surgeon 
came  in  due  time  to  examine  his  wound,  the  most  anxious  silence  pre- 
vailed ; and  the  joy  of  the  whole  crew,  when  they  heard  that  the  hurt 
was  merely  superficial,  gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure,  than  the  unex- 
pected assurance  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger.  The  surgeon  request- 
ed him  to  remain  quiet : but  Nelson  could  not  rest.  He  called  for  his 
secretary.  Campbell,  to  write  the  despatches.  Campbell  had  himself 
been  wounded  ; and  was  so  affected  at  the  blind  and  suffering  state  of 
the  admiral,  that  he  was  unable  to  write.  The  chaplain  was  then  sent 
for;  but,  before  he  came,  Nelson  took  the  pen,  and  contrived  to  trace 
a few  words,  marking  his  devout  sense  of  the  success  which  had  already 
been  obtained.  He  was  now  left  alone  ; when  suddenly  a cry  was  heard 
that  the  Orient  was  on  fire.  In  the  confusion,  he  found  his  way  up, 
unassisted  and  unnoticed  ; and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  ap- 
peared on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  immediately  gave  order  that 
boats  should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy.  It  was  soon  after  nine 
that  the  fire  on  board  the  Orient  broke  out.  Brueys  was  dead  : he  had 
received  three  wounds,  yet  would  not  leave  his  post : a fourth  cuthira  j 
almost  in  two.  He  desired  not  to  be  carried,  but  to  be  left  to  die  upon 
deck.  The  flames  soon  mastered  his  ship.  By  the  prodigious  light 
of  this  conflagration,  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets  could  now  be  per- 
ceived, the  colours  of  both  being  clearly  distinguishable.  The  ship  blew 
up  with  a shock  which  was  felt  to  the  very  bottom  of  every  vessel. — 
Many  of  her  officers  and  men  jumped  overhead,  some  clinging  to  the 
spars  and  pieces  of  wreck  with  which  the  sea  was  strewn,  others  swim-  i? 
ming  to  escape  from  the  destruction  w hich  they  momently  dreaded. — 
Home  were  picked  up  by  our  boats.  The  greater  part  of  her  crew, 
however,  stood  the  danger  till  the  last,  and  continued  to  fire  from  the 
lower  deck.  This  tremendous  explosion  wras  followed  by  a silence 
not  less  aw’ful : the  firing  immediately  ceased  on  both  sides  : and  the 
first  sound  which  broke  the  silence,  w as  the  dash  of  her  shattered 
masts  and  yards,  falling  into  the  water  from  the  vast  height  to  which  4 
they  had  been  expended.  It  is  upon  record,  that  a battle  between  two 
armies  was  once  broken  off  by  an  earthquake  : — such  an  event  would 
be  felt  like  a miracle ; but  no  incident  in  wrar,  produced  by  human 
means,  has  ever  equalled  the  sublimity  ofthis  co-instantaneous  pause,  j 
and  all  its  circumstances.  About  70  ®f  the  Orient’s  crew  w^ere  saved 
by  the  English  boats.  Among  the  many  hundreds  who  perished,  were 
the  commodore,  Casa  Bianca,  and  his  son,  a brave  boy,  only  ten  years 
old.  They  were  seen  floating  on  a shattered  mast  w hen  the  ship  b!ewr 
up.  She  had  money  on  board  (the  plunder  of  Malta)  to  the  amount  of 
£500,000  sterling.  Two  large  pieces  of  burning  wrreck  foil  into  the 
main  and  forotops  of  the  Svviftsure  without  injuring  any  person. — A ; 
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port  fire  also  fell  into  the  Alexander.  Capt.  Ball  had  provided  against 
any  such  danger.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  his  ship,  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  immediate  management,  were  thoroughly  welted,, 
and  so  rolled  up,  that  they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable  as 
so  many  solid  cylinders.  The  firing  recommenced  with  the  ships  to 
leeward  of  the  centre,  and  continued  til!  about  3.  It  was  generally 
believed  by  the  officers,  that  iflYelson  had  not  been  wounded,  notone 
of  these  ships  could  have  escaped  : the  four  certainly  could  not,  ifthe 
Culloden  had  got  into  action  : and  ifthe  frigates  belonging  to  the  squad- 
ron had  been  present,  not  one  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  would  have  left 
Aboukir  Bay.  Four  vessels  were  all  that  escaped  ; and  the  victory 
was  the  most  complete  and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  naval  history. — 
“ Victory,”  said  Nelson,  “ is  not  a name  strong  enough  for  such  n 
scene;”  he  called  it  a conquest.  Of  13  sail  of  the  line  9 were  taken 
and  2 burned  : of  the  4 frigates,  one  was  sunk,  another,  the  Artemise, 
was  burned  in  a villainous  manner  by  her  captain,  who,  having  fired 
a broadside  at  the  Theseus,  struck  his  colours,  then  set  fire  to  the  ship, 
and  escaped  with  most  of  his  crew  to  shore.  The  British  loss,  in  kil- 
led and  wounded,  amounted  to  895.  Westcott.  was  the  only  captain 
who  fell;  3,105  of  the  French,  including  the  wounded,  were  sent  on 
shore  by  cartel,  and  5,225  perished. 

As  soon  as  the  conquest  was  completed,  Nelson  sent  orders  through 
the  fleet,  to  return  thanksgiving  in  every  ship  for  the  victory.  The 
French  at  Rosetta,  who  with  miserable  fear  beheld  the  engagement, 
were  at  a loss  to  understand  the  stillness  of  the  fleet  during  the  perform- 
ance of  this  solemn  duty ; but  it  seemed  to  affect  many  of  the  prisoners, 
officers  as  well  as  men:  and  graceless  and  godless  as  the  officers  were, 
some  of  them  remarked,  that  it  was  no  wonder  such  order  was  preserved 
in  the  British  navy,  when  the  minds  of  our  men  could  be  impressed 
with  such  sentiments  after  such  a great  victory.  The  French  at  Roset- 
ta, seeing  their  ships  sail  out  of  the  bay  unmolested,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  place#of  battle. 
But  it  was  in  vain  thus  to  attempt  to  deceive  themselves  : and  could 
they  have  succeeded,  the  bonfires  which  the  Arabs  kindled  along  the 
whole  coast,  and  over  the  country,  for  three  following  nights,  would 
have  undeceived  them.  Long  after  the  battle,  innumerable  dead  bodies 
were  seen  floating  about  the  bay.  Great  numbers  were  cast  upon  the 
Isle  of  Bekier,  (since  called  Nelson’s  Island,)  and  our  sailors  raised 
mounds  of  sand  over  them.  Even  after  three  years,  Dr.  Clarke  saw 
them,  and  assisted  in  interring  heaps  of  human  bodies,  which,  where 
there  were  no  jackals  to  devour  them,  presented  a sight  loathsome  to 
humanity.  The  shore,  for  an  extent  of  four  leagues,  was  covered  with 
wreck  ; and  the  Arabs  found  employment  for  many  days  in  burning  on 
the  beach  the  fragments  for  the  sake  of  the  iron.  Part  of  the  Orient's 
mainmast  was  picked  up  by  the  Swiftsure.  Capt.  Hallowel  ordered 
his  carpenter  to  make  a coffin  of  it ; it  war  finished  as  well  as  the  work- 
man’s skill  and  materials  would  permit;  and  Hallowell  then  sent  it  to 
the  admiral  with  the  following  letter : — “Sir,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
of  presenting  you  a coffin,  made  from  the  mainmast  of  i’Orient,  that 
when  you  have  finished  your  military  career  in  this  world,  you  may  b® 
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buried  in  one  of  your  trophies.  I3ut  that  that  period  may  be  far  distant; 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  your  sincere  friend,  Benjamin  Hallowell.77 — An 
offering  so  strange,  and  yet  so  suited  to  the  occasion,  was  received  by 
Nelson  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  sent.  As  he  felt  it  good  for  him  to 
have  death  before  his  eyes,  he  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  placed  upright 
in  his  cabin.  An  old  favorite  servant  entreated  him  so  earnestly  to  let 
it  be  removed,  that  at  length  he  consented  to  have  the  coffin  carried  be- 
low ; but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  it  should  be  safely  stowed,  and  re- 
served for  the  purposo  for  which  its  donor  had  designed  it. 

The  victory  was  complete;  but  Nelson  could  not  pursue  it  as  he 
would  have  done,  for  want  of  means.  Had  he  been  provided  with  small 
craft,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  store-ship* 
and  transports  in  the  port  of  Alexandria  : four  bomb- vessels  would  have 
destroyed  the  whole  in  a few  hours.  “Were  I to  die  this  moment,77 
said  he,  “ want  of  frigates  would  be  found  stamped  on  my  heart!  No 
words  of  mine  can  express  what  I suffered,  and  am  suffering,  for  want 
of  them.77  He  had  also  to  bear  up  against  great  bodily  suffering  : the 
blow  bad  so  shaken  his  head,  that  from  its  constant  and  violent  aching, 
and  the  perpetual  sickness  which  occompanid  the  pain,  he  could  scarce- 
ly persuade  himself  that  the  skull  was  not  fractured.  Had  it  not  bee* 
for  Trowbridge,  Ball,  Hood,  he  declared  lie  should  have  sunk  un- 
der the  fatigue  of  refitting  the  squadron.  “All,77  he  said,  “ had  done 
well;  but  these  officers  were  his  supporters.’7  But,  amid  his  suffer- 
ings and  exertions,  Nelson  could  yet  think  of  all  the  consequences  of 
his  victory;  and  that  no  advantage  from  it  might  be  lost,  he-  despatched 
an  officer  over  land  to  India,  with  letters  to  the  governor  of  Bombay, 
informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Egypt,  the  total  cestrue- 
tion  of  their  fleet,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  India  from  any 
attempt  against  it.  This  despatch  he  sent  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
with  letters  of  credit  upon  the  East  India  Company,  addressed  to  the 
British  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  merchants  on  his  route;  Nelson  say- 
ing, “that  if  he  had  done  wrong,  he  hoped  the  bills  would  be  paid,  and 
he  would  repay  the  company : for,  as  an  Englishman,  he  should  be 
proud  that  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  put  our  settlements  on  their' 
guard.77  This  information  was  of  great  importance.  Orders  had  just 
been  received  for  defensive  prepartions;  and  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses which  would  otherwise  have  been  incurred,  were  thus  prevented. 

Nelson  was  now  at  the  summit  of  glory:  congratulations,  rewards,- 
and  honours,  were  showered  upon  him  by  all  the  states,  and  princes,  and 
powers  to  whom  his  victory  gave  a respite.  The  first  communication 
of  this  nature  was  from  the  Turkish  sultan ; who  had  called  upon  ali 
true  believers  to  take  arms  against  those  swinish  infidels  the  French, 
that  they  might  deliver  these  blessed  habitations  from  their  accursed 
hands  ; and  who  had  ordered  his  pachas  to  turn  night  into  day  in  their 
efforts  to  take  vengeance.  The  present  was  a pelisse  of  sables,  with 
broad  sleeves,  valued  at  $5000;  and  a diamond  aigrette,  valued  at 
18000 : the  most  honorable  badge  among  the  Turks ; and  in  this  instano* 
more  especially  honorable,  because  it  was  taken  from  one  of  the  royal 
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turbans.  “If  it  were  worth  a million,”  said  Nelson  to  his  wife,  “ rny 
pleasure  would  be  to  see  it  in  your  possession.”  The  sultan  also  sent, 
in  a spirit  worthy  of  imitation,  a purse  of  2000  sequins,  to  be  distribu- 
ted amorg  the  wounded.  The  mother  of  the  sultan  sent  him  a box,  set 
with  diamonds,  valued  at  <£1000.  The  czar  Paul,  in  whom  the  better 
part  of  his  strangely  compounded  nature  at  this  time  predominated, 
presented  him  with  his  portrait,  set  in  diamonds,  in  a gold  box,  accom- 
panied by  a letter  of  congratulation,  written  with  his  own  hand.  The 
king  ot  Sardinia  also  wrote  to  him,  and  sent  a gold  box  set  with  dia- 
monds. Honours  in  profusion  were  awaiting  him  at  Naples.  In  his 
own  country  the  king  granted  these  honorable  augmentations  to  his  ar- 
morial ensign  : a chief  undulated,  argent;  thereon  waves  of  the  sea; 
from  which  a palm  tree  issuant,  between  a disabled  ship  on  the  dexter, 
and  a ruined  battery  on  the  sinister,  all  proper : and  for  his  crest,  on  a. 
aaval  crown,  or,  the  chelengk,  or  plume,  presented  to  him  by  the  Turk, 
with  the  motto,  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  And  to  his  supporters,  being 
a sailor  on  the  dexter,  and  a lion  on  the  sinister,  were  given  these  hon- 
ourable augmentations : a palm  branch  in  the  sailor’s  hand,  and  anoth- 
er in  the  paw  of  the  lion,  both  proper;  with  a tricoloured  flag  and  staff 
in  the  lion’s  mouth.  He  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  with  a pension  of  £2000  for  his  own  life,  and 
those  of  two  immediate  successors.  When  the  grant  was  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons,  General  Walpole  expressed  an  opinion,  that  a high- 
er degree  of  rank  ought  to  be  conferred.  Mr.  Pitt  made  answer  that 
he  thought  it  needless  to  enter  into  that  question.  “Admiral  Nelson’s 
fame,”  he  said,  “would  be  co-equal  with  the  British  name;  and  it 
would  he  remembered  that  he  had  obtained  the  greatest  naval  victory 
on  record,  when  no  man  would  think  of  asking  whether  he  had  been 
treated  a baron,  a viscount,  or  an  earl.”  It  depended  upon  the  degree 
©frank  what  should  he  the  fashion  of  his  coronet,  in  what  page  of  jh* 
red  book  his  name  should  be  inserted,  and  what  precedency  should  ha 
allowed  his  lady  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  ball.  That  Nelson’s 
honours  were  affected  thus  far,.  &rr d no  farther  might  be  conceded  to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  administration  : but  the  degree  of  rank 
which  they  thought  proper  to  allot,  was  the  measure  of  their  gratitude,' 
though  not  of  his  services.  This  Nelson  felt ; and  this  he  expressed, 
with  indignation,  among  his  friends. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  of  the  ministry,  the  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  of  the  victory  were  universally  acknowledged. 
A grant  of  £10,000  was  voted  to  Nelson  by  thq  East  India  Company  ; 
the  Turkish  company  presented  him  with  a piece  of  plate ; the  city  of 
London  presented  a sword  to  him  and  to  each  of  his  captains;  gold  me- 
dals were  presented  to  the  captains,  and  the  first  lieutenants  were  pro- 
moted, had  been  done  after  Lord  Howe’s  victory.  Nelson  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxioifs  that  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden 
should  not  he  passed  over  because  of  their  misfortune.  The  private 
letter  from  the  Admirably  to  Nelson  informed  him,  that  the  first  lieuten- 
ants of  all  the  ships  engaged  were  to  be  promoted.  Nelson  instantly 
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wrote  to  the  commander-in-chief.  “I  sincerely  hope,”  said  he,  “this 
is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  first  lieut.  of  the  Culloden.  For  heaven’s 
for  my  sake,  if  it  be  so,  get  it  altered.  Our  dear  friend  Trowbridge 
has  endured  enough.  His  sufferings  were,  in  every  respect,  more  than 
any  of  us.”  To  the  Admiralty  he  wrote  in  terms  equally  warm.  “ I 
hope,  and  believe,  the  word,  engaged,  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the 
Culloden.  The  merit  of  that  ship,  and  her  gallant  captain,  are  too 
well  known  to  profit  by  any  thing  I could  say.  Her  misfortune  was 
great  in  getting  aground,  while  her  more  fortunate  companions  were  in 
the  full  tide  of  happiness.  No ; 1 am  confident  that  my  good  Lord 
Spencer  will  never  add  misery  to  misfortune.  Capt.  Trowbridge  on 
shore  is  superior  to  captains  afloat : in  the  midst  of  his  great  misfortunes 
he  made  those  signals  which  prevented  certainly  the  Alexander  and 
Swif+sure  from  running  on  the  shoals.  I beg  your  pardon  for  writing 
on  a subject  which,  I verily  believe,  has  never  entered  his  lordship’s 
head ; but  my  heart,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  warm  to  my  gallant  friends.” 
Thus  feelingly  alive  was  Nelson  to  the  claims,  and  interests,  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  rI  he  Admiralty  replied  that  the  exception  was  necessary 
as  the  ship  had  not  been  in  action  : but  they  desired  the  commander- in  - 
chief  to  promote  the  lieutenant  upon  the  first  vacancy  that  should 
occur. 

Nelson,  in  remembrance  of  an  old  and  uninterrupted  friendship,  ap- 
pointed Alexander  Davison  sole  prize  agent  for  the  captured  ships: 
upon  which  Davison  ordered  medals  to  be  struck  in  gold,  for  the 
captains;  in  silver  for  the  lieutenants  and  warrant  officers,  in  gilt  metal 
for  the  petty  officers  ; and  in  copper,  for  the  seamen  and  marines.  The 
cost  of  this  act  of  liberality  amounted  nearly  to  £2000.  It  is  worthy 
of  record  on  another  account;  for  some  of  the  gallant  men,  who  recei- 
ved no  other  honorary  badge  of  their  conduct  than  this  copper  medal, 
when  they  died  upon  a foreign  station,  made  it  their  last  request,  that 
the  medals  might  carefully  be  sent  home  to  their  respective  friends. 

Three  of  the  frigates,  whose  presence  would  have  been  so  essential 
a few  weeks  sooner,  joined  the  squadron  on  the  12th  day  after  action. 
The  fourth  joined  a few  days  after  them.  Nelson  thus  received  de- 
spatches which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Naples. 
Before  he  left  Egypt,  he  burned  three  of  the  prizes:  they  could  not 
have  been  fitted  fora  passage  to  Gibraltar  in  less  than  a month,  and 
that  at  a great  expense,  and  with  the  loss  to  the  service  of  at  least  two 
sail  of  the  line.  14 1 rest  assured,”  he  said  to  the  Admiralty,  “ that  they 
will  be  paid  for,  and  have  held  out  that  assurance  to  the  squadron. 
For  if  an  admiral,  after  a victory,  is  to  look  after  the  captured  ships, 
and  not  to  the  distressing  of  the  enemy,  very  dearly,  indeed,  must  the 
nation  pay  for  the  prizes.  I trust  that  ^60,000  will  be  deemed  a very 
moderate  sum  for  them  : and  when  the  services,  time,  and  men,  with 
the  expense  of  fitting  three  ships  for  a voyage  to  England,  are  consi- 
dered, government  will  save  nearly  as  much  as  they  are  valued  at.” 
To  Earl  St. Vincent  he  said,  “ If  he  could  have  been  sure  that  govern- 
ment would  have  paid  a reasonable  value  for  them,  he  would  have 
ordered  two  of  the  other  prizes  to  be  burned:  for  they  would  cost 
more  in  refitting,  and  by  the  loss  of  ships  attending  them,  than  they 
were  worth.”  Having  sent  the  six  prizes  forward,  under  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  Nelson  left  Capt.  Hood  in  the  Zealous,  off  Alexandria,  and 
flood  out  to  sea  himself  on  the  17th  day  after  the  battle. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Nelson  returns  to  Naples — State  of  the  Court  and  Kingdom — General 
Mack — The  French  approach  Naples — Flight  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily— Successes  of  the  Allies  in  Italy — Transactions  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples — Expulsion  of  the  Frcneh  from  the  Neapolitan  and 
Roman  States — Nelson  is  made  Duke  of  Bronte — He  leaves  the 
Mediterranean  and  returns  to  Europe. 

Nelson’s  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was  in  the  Agamem- 
non. “ My  complaint,”  he  said,  is  as  if  a girth  were  buckled  taut 
over  my  breast;  and  my  endeavour  in  the  night  is  to  get  it  loose.”  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  felt  a little  rest  to  be  so  essential 
to  his  recovery,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  continue  to  serve  longer 
than  the  ensuing  summer,  unless  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary:  for, 
in  his  own  strong  language,  he  had  then  been  four  years  and  nine 
months  without  one  moment’s  repose  for  body  or  mind.  A few  months’ 
intermission  of  labor  he  had  obtained — not  of  rest,  for  it  was  purchased 
with  the  loss  of  a limb;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  had  been  a 
season  of  constant  pain.  As  soon  as  his  shattered  frame  had  sufficient- 
ly recovered  to  resume  his  duties,  he  was  called  to  services  of  greater 
importance  than  any  on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  employed.  The 
anxiety  which  he  endured  during  his  long  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was 
rather  changed  in  its  direction,  than  abated  by  their  defeat:  and  this 
constant  wakefulness  of  thought,  added  to  the  effects  of  his  wound, 
and  his  ardent  exertions,  nearly  proved  fatal.  On  his  way  back  to 
Italy  he  was  seized  with  fever.  For  eighteen  hours  his  life  was  des- 
paired of;  and  even  when  the  disorder  took  a favorable  turn,  and  he 
was  so  far  recovered  ds  to  again  appear  on  deck,  he  himself  thought 
that  his  end  was  approaching.  Writing  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  he  said, 
‘;I  never  expect,  my  dear  lord,  to  see  your  face  again.  It  may  please 
God  that  this  will  be  the  finish  of  that  fever  of  anxiety  which  I have 
endured  fpom  the  middle  of  June : but  be  that  as  it  pleases  his  goodness. 
I am  resigned  to  his  will.” 

The  kindest  attentions  of  the  warmest  friendship  were  awaiting  him 
at  Naples.  “ Come  here,”  said  Sir  William  Hamilton,  “ for  God  s sake, 
my  dear  frien^l,  as  soon  as  the  service  will  permit  you.  A pleasant 
apartment  is  ready  for  you  in  my  house,  and  Emma  is  looking  out  for 
the  softest  pillows  to  repose  the  few  wearied  limbs  you  have  left.” 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Nelson  if  warm  and  careful  friendship 
had  been  all  that  awaited  him  there  ! He  himself  saw  at  that  time  the 
character  of  the  Neapolitan  court,  as  it  first  struck  an  Englishman  ; 
and  when  on  the  way,  he  declared  that  he  detested  the  voyage  to  Na- 
ples, and  that  nothing  but  necessity  could  have  forced  him  to  it.  Before 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  th^  court  of  Naples  had  been  trembling  for  its 
existence.  The  language  which  the  directory  held  towards  it  was 
well  described  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  being  exactly  the  language 
of  a highwayman.  The  joy,  therefore,  of  the  court  at  Nelson’s  success, 
was  in  proportion  to  the  dismay  from  which  that  success  relieved 
them.  The  queen  was  a daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  sister  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Her  feelings,  naturally  ardent,  and  little  accustom- 
ed to  restraint,  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  when  the  new  of  ths 
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victory  arrived.  Lady  Hamilton,  her  constant  friend  aud  favourite, 
who  was  present,  says,  “It  is  not  possible  to  describe  her  transports  ; 
*he  wept,  she  kissed  her  husband,  her  children — walked  franticly  about 
the  room,  burst  into  tears  again,  and  again  kissed  and  embraced  every 
person  near  her;  exclaiming,  “ O brave  Nelson ! O God!  bless  and 
protect  our  brave  deliverer!  O Nelson  ! Nelson!  what  do  we  not  owe 
you!  O conqueror — saviour  of  Italy  ! Othat  my  swollen  heart  could 
now  tell  him  personally  what  we  owe  to  him.”  She  herself  wrote  to 
the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  London  upon  the  occasion,  in  terms 
which  show  the  fullness  of  her  joy,  and  the  height  of  the  hopes  which 
it  had  excited.  “I  wish  I could  give  him  wings,”  said  she,  “to  the 
bearer  of  the  news,  and,  at  the  same  time, to  our  most  sincere  gratitude. 
The  whole  of  the  seacoast  of  Italy  is  saved ; and  this  is  owing  alone 
to  the  generous  English.  This  total  defeat  of  the  regicide  squadron, 
was  obtained  by  the  valour  of  this  brave  admiral,  seconded  by  a navy 
which  is  the  terror  of  his  enemies.  The  victory  is  so  complete,  that  I 
can  still  scarcely  believe  it : and  if  it  were  not  the  brave  English  na- 
tion, which  is  accustomed  to  perform  prodigies  at  sea,  I could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  it  had  happened.  It  would  have  moved  you  to  have 
seen  all  my  children,  boys  and  girls,  hanging  on  my  neck,  and  crying 
forjoyatthe  happy  news.  Recommend  the  hero  to  his  master : he 
has  filled  the  whole  of  Italy  with  admiration  of  the  English.  Great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  some  advantages  being  gained  by  his  brave- 
ry, but  no  one  could  look  for  so  total  a destruction.  All  here  are  drunk 
with  joy  ” 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  royal  family,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
with  what  delight,  and  what  honours  Nelson  would  be  welcomed. 
Early  on  the  22nd  of  September,  the  poor  wretched  Vanguard,  as  he 
called  his  shattered  vessel,  appeared  in  sight  of  Naples.  The  Cullo- 
den  and  Alexander  had  preceded  her  some  days,  and  given  notice  of 
her  approach.  Many  hundred  boats  and  barges  were  ready  to  go 
forth  and  meet  him  with  music  and  streamers,  and  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  and  triumph.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  led  the 
way  in  their  state-barge.  Emma  Lady  Hamilton  was  a woman  whose 
personal  accomplishments  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  whose 
powers  of  mind  were  not  less  fascinating  than  her  person  She  was 
passionately  attached  to  the  queen  : and  by  her  influence  the  British 
fleet  had  obtained  those  supplies  at  Syracuse,  without  which,  Nelson 
always  asserted,  the  battle  of  Aboukir  could  not  have  been  fought. 
During  the  long  interval  which  passed  before  any  tidings  were  recei- 
ved, her  anxiety  had  been  hardly  less  than  that  of  Nelson  himself, 
while  pursuing  an  enemy  of  whom  he  could  obtain  no  information: 
and  when  the  tidings  were  brought  her  by  a joyful  bearer,  open-mouth- 
ed, its  effect  was  such,  that  she  fell  like  one  who  had  been  shot.  She 
and  Sir  William  had  literally  been  made  ill  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  and 
joy  at  a catastrophe  so  far  exceeding  all  that  they  had  dared  to  hope 
for.  Their  admiration  for  the  hero  necessarily  produced  a proportionate 
degree  of  gratitude  and  affection ; and  when  their  barge  came  along- 
side the  Vanguard,  at  the  sight  of  Nelson,  Lady  Hamilton  sprang  up 
the  ship’s  side,  and  exclaiming,  “O  God!  is  it  possible  !”  fell  into  his 
arms,  more,  he  says,  like  one  dead  than  alive.  He  described  the  meet- 
ing as  “ terribly- affecting.”  These  friend#  1^  scarcely  recovered 
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from  their  tears,  when  the  king,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  three  leagues 
in  the  royal  barge,  came  on  board  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  calling 
him  his  deliverer  and  preserver;  from  all  the  boats  around  he  was  sa- 
luted with  the  same  appellations ; the  multitude  who  surrounded  him 
when  landed,  repeated  the  same  enthusiastic  cries;  and  the  lazzaroni 
displayed  their  joy  by  holding  up  birds  in  cages,  and  giving  them  their 
liberty  as  he  passed. 

His  birth-day,  which  occurred  a week  after  his  arrival,  was  celebra- 
ted writh  one  of  the  most  splendid  fetes  ever  beheld  at  Naples.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  with  which  he  was  encircled,  and  the 
flattering  honours  with  which  all  ranks  welcomed  him,  Nelson  was  ful- 
ly sensible  of  the  depravity,  as  well  as  weakness,  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  “What  precious  moments.”  said  he,  “the  courts  of 
Naples  and  Vienna  are  losing  ! Three  months  would  liberate  Italy  ! 
but  this  court  is  so  enervated,  that  the  happy  moment  will  be  lost.  I am 
very  unwell ; and  their  miserable  conduct  is  not  likely  to  cool  my  irri- 
table temper.  It  is  a country  of  fiddlers  and  poets,  whores  and  scoun- 
drels.” This  sense  of  their  ruinous  weakness  he  always  retained  ; 
nor  was  he  ever  blind  to  the  mingled  folly  and  treachery  of  the  Neapo- 
litan ministers,  and  the  complicated  iniquities  under  which  the  country 
groaned:  but  he  insensibly,  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
formed  an  affection  for  the  court,  to  whose  misgoverhment  the  misera- 
ble condition  of  the  country  was  so  greatly  to  be  imputed.  By  the 
kindness  of  her  nature,  as  well  as  by  her  attractions,  she  had  won  his 
heart.  Earl  St.  Vincent,  writing  to  her  at  the  time,  says,  “Ten  thou- 
sand most  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  your  ladyship  for  restoring  the 
health  of  our  invaluable  friend  Nelson,  on  whose  life  the  fate  of  the  re- 
maining governments  in  Europe,  whose  system  has  not  been  deranged 
by  these  devils,  depends.  Pray  dc  not  let  your  fascinating  Neapolitan 
dames  approach  too  near  him,  for  he  is  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
cannot  resist  their  temptations.”  But  this  was  addressed  to  the  very 
person  from  whom  he  was  in  danger. 

No  circumstances  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  best  interests 
of  Europe,  than  those  which  placed  Edgland  in  strict  alliance  with 
the  superannuated  and  abominable  governments  of  the  continent.  The 
subjects  of  those  governments  who  wished  for  freedom  thus  became  ene- 
mies to  England,  and  dupes  and  agents  to  France.  They  looked  to 
their  own  grinding  grievances,  and  did  not  see  the  danger  with  which 
the  liberties  of  the  world  were  threatened  : England,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  the  danger  in  its  true  magnitude,  but  was  blind  to  these  grievances, 
and  found  herself  compelled  to  support  systems  which  had  formerly 
been  equally  the  objects  of  her  abhorrence  and  her  contempt.  This 
was  the  state  of  Nelson’s  mind  : he  knew  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
for  Europe  till  the  pride  of  France  was  humbled,  and  her  strength  bro- 
ken ; and  he  regarded  all  those  who  were  the  friends  of  France,  a» 
traitors  to  the  common  cause,  as  well  as  to  their  own  individual  sove- 
reigns. The  court  of  Naples,  unconscious  of  committing  any  crime 
by  continuing  the  system  of  misrule  to  which  he  had  succeeded,  con- 
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ceived  that,  in  maintaining  things  as  they  were,  they  were  maintaining 
their  own  rights,  and  preserving  the  people  from  such  horrors  as  had 
been  perpetrated  in  France.  The  Neapolitan  revolutionists  thought, 
that  without  a total  change  of  system,  any  relief  from  the  present  evils 
was  impossible,  and  they  believed  themselves  justified  in  bringing  about 
that  change  by  any  means.  Both  parties  knew  that  it  was  the  fixed 
intention  of  the  French  to  revolutionize  Naples.  The  revolutionists 
supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a free  government : 
the  court,  and  all  disinterested  persons,  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
enemy  had  na  other  object  than  conquest  and  plunder. 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  shook  the  power  of  France.  Her  most  suc- 
cessful general  and  her  finest  army  were  blocked  up  in  Egypt,  hopeless, 
as  it  appeared,  of  return  ; and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
without  talents,  without  character,  and  divided  among  themselves. 
Austria,  whom  Buonaparte  had  terrified  into  a peace,  at  a time  when 
constancy  on  her  part  would  probably  have  led  to  his  destruction,  took 
advantage  of  the  crisis  to  renew  the  war,  Russia,  also,  was  preparing 
to  enter  the  field  with  unbroken  forces;  led  by  a general,  whose  extra- 
ordinary military  genius  would  have  entitled  him  to  a high  and  honora- 
ble‘rank  in  history,  if  it  had  not  been  sullied  by  all  the  ferocity  of  a 
barbarian.  Naples,  seeing  its  destruction  at  hand,  and  thinking  that 
the  only  means  of  averting  it  was  by  meeting  the  danger,  after  long 
vacillations,  which  were  produced  by  the  fears  and  weakness  and  trea- 
chery of  its  council,  agreed  at  last  to  join  this  new  coalition  with  a 
numerical  force  of  eighty  thousand  men.  Nelson  told  the  king,  in 
plain  terms,  that  he  had  his  choice,  either  to  advance,  trusting  to  God 
for  his  blessing  on  a just  canse,  and  prepared  to'die,  sword  in  hand, — 
or  to  remain  quiet  and  be  kicked  out  of  his  kingdom  : — one  of  these 
things  must  happen.  The  king  made  answer,  he  would  goon,  and 
trust  in  God  and  Nelson;  and  Nelson,  who  would  else  have  returned  to 
Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  shipping  in  Alexandria, 
gave  up  his  intention  at  the  desire  of  the  Neapolitan  court,  and  resolved 
to  remain  on  that  station,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  useful  to  the 
movements  of  the  army.  He  suspected  also,  with  reason,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fleet  was  so  earnestly  requested,  because  the  royal  family 
thought  their  persons  would  be  safer  in  case  of  anv  mishap,  under  the 
British  flag,  than  under  their  own. 

His  first  object  was  the  recovery  of  Malta,  an  island  which  the  king 
of  Naples  pretended  to  claim.  The  Maltese,  whom  the  villainous 
knights  of  their  order  had  betrayed  to  France,  had  taken  up  arms  against 
their  rapacious  invaders,  with  a spirit  and  unanimity  worthy  the  highest 
praise.  They  blockaded  the  French  Garrison  by  land,  and  a small 
squadron  under  Capt.  Ball,  began  to  blockade  them  by  sen,  on  the  12th 
of  October.  Twelve  days  afterward,  Nelson  arrived;  “It  is  as  I sus- 
pected,” he  says:  “the  ministers  at  Naples  know  nothing  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  island.  Not  a house  or  bastion  of  the  town  is  in  possession 
of  the  islanders:  and  the  Marquis  de  Niza  tells  us,  they  want  arms, 
victuals,  and  support.  He  docs  not  know  that  any  Neapolitan  officers- 
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&re  in  the  island;  perhaps,  although  I have  their  names,  none  are  ar- 
rived ; and  it  is  very  certain,  by  the  marquis’s  account,  that  no  supplies 
have  been  sent  by  the  governors’  of  Syracuse  and  Messina.”  The  lit- 
tle island  of  Gozo,  dependent  upon  Malta,  which  had  also  been  seized 
and  garrisoned  by  the  French,  capitulated  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  in  the  name  of  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty,  a power  who  had  no  better  claim  to  it  than  Franco.  Having 

seen  this  effected,  and  reinforced  Capt.  Ball,  he  left  that  able  officer  to 
perform  a most  arduous  and  important  part,  and  returned  himself  to  co- 
operate with  the  intended  movements  of  the  Neapolitans. 

General  Mack  was  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  troops: — all  that  is 
now  doubtful  concerning  this  man  is,  whether  S*e  was  a coward  or  a 
traitor  : — at  that  time  he  was  assidiously  extolled  as  a most  consummate 
commander,  to  whom  Europe  might  look  for  deliverance : and  when  he 
was  introduced  by  the  king  and  queen  to  the  British  admiral,  the  queen 
said  to  him,  “ Be  to  us  by  land,  general,  what  my  hero  N;eJ.son  has 
been  by  sea.”  Mack,  on  his  part,  did  not  fail  to  praise  the  force  wl^ich 
he  was  appointed  to  cammand  : “It  was,”  he  said,  “ the  finest  army  in 
Europe.”  Nelson  agreed  with  him,  that  there  could  he  no  finer  men: 
but  when  the  general,  at  a review,  so  directed  the  operations  of  a mock- 
fight,  that,  by  an  unhappy  blunder,  his  own  troops  were  surrounded  by 
those  of  the  enemy,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  exclaimed,  with  bit- 
terness, that  the  fellow  did  not  understand  his  business.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, not  less  characteristic,  confirmed  Nelson  in  his  judgment. 
“General  Mack,”  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “cannot  move  without 
five  carriages!  I have  formed  my  opinion.  I heartily  pray  I may  be 
mistaken.” 

While  Mack,  at  the  head  of  32,000  men,  marched  into  the  Roman 
state,  5000  Neapolitans  were  embarked  on  board  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese squadron,  to  take  possession  of  Leghorn.  This  was  effected 
without  opposition;  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  neutrality 
had  been  so  outrageously  violated  by  the  French,  was  better  satisfied 
with  the  measure  than  some  of  the  Neapolitans  themselves.  Naselli, 
their  general,  refused  to  seize  the  French  vessels  at  Leghorn,  because 
he,  and  the  Duke  ds  Sangro,  who  was  ambassador  at  the  Tuscan  court, 
maintained,  that  the  king  of  Naples  was  not  at  war  with  France, 
“What!”  said  Nelson,  “has  not  the  king  received,  as  a conquest 
made  by  him,  the  republican  flag  taken  at  Gozo?  Is  not  his  own  flag 
flying  there,  and  at  Malta,  not  only  by  his  permission,  but  by  his  orafer  ? 
Is  not  his  flag  shot  at  every  day  by  the  French,  and  their  shot  returned 
from  batteries  which  hear  that  flag?  Are  not  two  frigates  and  a cor- 
vette placed  under  my  orders  ready  to  fight  the  French,  meet  them 
where  they  may?  Has  not  the  king  sent  publicly,  from  Naples,  guns, 
mortars,  &c.  with  officers  and  artillery  against  the  French  in  Malta? 
If  these  acts  are  not  tantamount  to  any  written  paper,  I give  up  all 
knowledge  of  what  is  war.”  This  reasoning  was  of  less  avail  than  ar- 
gument addressed  to  the  general’s  fears.  Nelson  told  him,  that  if  he 
permitted  the  many  hundred  French,  who  were  then  in  (he  mole,  to  re- 
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main  neutral,  till  they  had  a fair  opportunity  of  being  active,  they  had 
©ne  sure  resource,  if  all  other  schemes  failed,  which  was  to  set  one  ves- 
sel on  fire;  the  mole  would  he  destroyed,  probably  the  town  also;  and 
the  port  ruined  for  twenty  years.  This  representation  made  Naselli 
agree  to  the  half  measure  of  laying  an  embargo  on  the  vessels  : among 
them  were  a great  number  of  French  privateers,  some  of  which  were 
of  such  force  as  to  threaten  the  greatest  mischief  to  our  commerce; 
and  about  70  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Laguirian  republic,  as 
Genoa  was  now  called,  laden  with  corn,  and  ready  to  sail  for  Genoa 
and  France;  where  their  arrival  would  have  expedited  the  entrance  of 
more  French  troops  into  Italy.  “The  general,”  said  Nelson,  “ saw,  I 
believe,  the  consequence  of  letting  the  vessels  depart,  in  the  same 
light  as  myself;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  us — he  prudently, 
and  certainly  safely,  waits  the  orders  of  his  court,  taking  no  responsi- 
bility upon  himself;  I act  from  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  as  I 
fuel  may  be  most  advantageous  for  the  cause  which  I serve,  taking  all 
responsibility  on  myself.”  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  thing  vigor- 
ous or  manly  from  such  men  as  Nelson  was  compelled  to  act  with.  The 
crews  of  the  French  ships  and  their  allies  were  ordered  to  depart  in  two 
days.  Four  elapsed,  and  nobody  obeyed  the  order;  nor,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Wyndham.  were  any  means 
taken  to  enforce  it: — the  true  Neapolitan  shuffle,  as  Nelson  called  it, 
took  place  on  all  occasions.  After  an  absence  of  ten  days,  he  returned 
to  Naples:  and  receiving  intelligence  there,  from  Mr.  Windham,  that 
that  the  privateers  were  at  last  to  be  disarmed,  the  corn  landed,  and  the 
crews  sent  away,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  news  in  charac- 
teristic language,  saying,  “ So  far  I am  content.  The  enemy  wilL-be 
distressed ; and,  thank  God,  I shall  get  no  money.  The  world,  Fknow, 
think  that  money  is  our  god ; and  now  they  will  be  undeceived  as  far 
as  relates  to  us.  Down,  down  with  the  F reach  ! is  my  constant  prayer.” 
Odes,  sonnets,  and  congratulatory  poems  of  every  description  were 
poured  in  upon  Nelson,  on  his  arrival  at  Naples.  An  Irish  Francis- 
can, who  was  one  of  the  poets,  not  being  content  with  panegyric  up- 
on this  occasion,  ventured  upon  a flight  of  prophecy,  and  predicted 
that  Lord  Nelson  would  take  Rome  with  his  ships.  His  Lordship 
remined  Father  M'Cormick,  that  ships  could  not  ascend  the  Tiber  ; 
but  the  father,  who  had  probably  forgotten  this  circumstance,  met  the 
objection  with  a bold  front,  and  he  declared  he  saw  it  would  come  to 
pass  notwithstanding.  Rejoicings  of  this  kind  were  of  short  duration. 
The  king  of  Naples  was  with  the  army  which  had  entered  Rome  ; but 
theeastle  of  St.  Angelo  was  held  by  the  French,  and  thirteen  thousand 
French  were  strongly  posted  in  the  Roman  States  at  Castellana. 
Mack  had  marched  against  them  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Nel- 
son saw  that  the  event  was  doubtful ; or  rather  that  there  could  be 
very  little  hope  of  the  result.  But  the  immediate  fate  of  Naples  as  he 
knew,  hung  upon  the  issue.  “ If  Mack  is  defeated,”  said  he,  in  four- 
teen days  this  country  is  lost ; for  the  Emperor  has  not  yet  moved  his 
army,  and  Naples  has  not  the  power  of  resisting  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  a ease  for  choice,  but  of  necessity,  which  induced  the  king  to  march 
•ut  of  his  kingdom,  and  not  to  wait  till  the  French  had  collected  a 
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force  sufficient  to  drive  him  out  in  a week.”  He  had  no  reliance  upon 
the  Neapolitan  officer**  ; who,  as  he  described  them,  seemed  frightened 
at  a drawn  sword  or  a loaded  gun ; and  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
consequences  which  the  sluggish  movements  and  deceitful  policy  of  th« 
Austrians  we»e  likely  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  and  all  their  con- 
tinental allies.  “ A delayed  war  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,”  said  he, 
writing  to  the  British  minister  at  Vienna,  “ will  be  destructive  to  this 
monarchy  of  Napies ; and,  of  course,  to  the  newly-acquired  domin- 
ions of  the  emperor  of  Italy.  Had  the  war  commenced  in  S3pternber 
or  October,  all  Italy  would,  at  this  moment  have  been  liberated.  This 
month  is  worse  than  the  last : the  next  will  render  the  contest  doubt- 
ful; and,  in  six  months,  when  the  Neapolitan  republick  will  be  organ- 
ized, armed,  and  with  its  numerous  resources  called  forth,  the  emperor 
will  not  only  be  defeated  in  Italy,  but  will  totter  on  his  throne  at  Vien- 
na. Down,  down  with  the  French!  ought  to  be  written  in  the  council 
room  ofevery  country  in  the  world:  and  may  Almighty  God  give 
right  thoughts  to  every  sovereign,  is  my  constant  prayer  !”  His  per- 
fect foresight  of  the  immediate  event  was  clearly  shown  in  his  letter, 
when  he  desired  the  Ambassador  to  assure  the  empress  (who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Naples^,  that  notwithstanding  the  councils 
which  had  shaken  the  throne  of  her  father  and  mother,  he  would  re- 
main there,  ready  to  save  their  persons,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
and  that  he  had  also  left  ships  at  Leghorn,  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
grand  duke  and  her  sister  : “ For  all,”  said  he,  “ must  be  a republic, 
if  the  emperor  does  not  act  with  expedition  and  vigour.” 

His  fears  were  soon  verified.  “ The  Neapolitan  officers,”  said  Nel- 
son, u did  not  loose  much  honour,  for,  God  knows,  they  had  not  much 
to  loose  : but  they  lost  all  they  had.”  General  iSt.  Philip  commanded 
the  right  wing,  of  nineteen  thousand  men.  He  fell  in  with  three  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy  ; and,  as  soon  as  he  came  near  enough,  deserted  to 
them.  One  of  his  men  had  virtue  enough  to  level  a musket  at  him,  and 
shot  him  through  the  arm  ; but  the  wound  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent him  from  joining  with  the  French  in  pursuit  of  his  own  country- 
men. Cannon,  tents, and  baggage,  and  military  chest  were  nil  forsaken 
by  the  runaways,  though  they  lost  only  40  men  : for  the  French,  hav- 
ing put  them  to  flight,  and  got  possession  of  every  thing, did  not  pursue 
an  army  of  more  than  three  times  their  own  number.  The  main  body 
of  the  Neapolitans,  under  Mack,  did  not  behave  better.  The  king  re- 
turned to  Naples,  where  every  day  brought  with  it  the  tidings  of  some 
new  disgrace  from  the  army,  and  the  discovery  of  some  new  treachery 
at  home  ; till,  four  days  after  his  return,  the  general  sent  him  advice, 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  royal  family  must  look  to  their  own  personal  safety.  The 
state  of  the  public  mind  at  Naples  was  such  that  neither  the  British 
minister  nor  the  British  admiral  thought  it  prudent  to  appear  at  court. 
Their  motions  were  watched  ; and  the  revolutionists  had  even  formed 
a plan  for  seizing  and  detaining  them  as  hostages  to  prevent  any  attack 
on  the  city  after  the  Freneh  should  have  taken  possession  of  it.  A let- 
ter, which  Nelson  addressed  at  this  time  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. shows  in  what  manner  he  contemplated  the  possible  issue  of  the 
storm.  It  was  in  these  words  “ My  dear  lord,  there  is  an  old  saying, 
that  when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  must  mend  : — now,  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  fancy  things  worse  than  they  are  here.  But,  thank  God! 
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my  health  is  better,  my  mind  never  firmer,  and  my  heart  in  the  right 
trim  to  coni  fort,  relieve  and  protect  those  whom  it  is  rny  duty  to  afford 
assistance.  Fray,  my  Lord,  assure  our  gracious  sovereign,  that  while 
I live,  I will  support  his  glory  ; p.nd  that  if  I fall,  it  shad  in  a manner  be 
worthy  of your  Lordship’s  faithful  and  obliged  Nelson.  I must  not 
write  more.  Every  word  maybe  a text  for  a long  letter.” 

Meantime,  Lady  Hamilton  arranged  every  thing  for  the  removal  of 
the  royal  family.  This  was  conducted,  on  her  part,  with  the  greatest 
address,  and  without  suspicion,  because  she  had  been  in  habits  of  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  queen.  It  was  known  that  the  removal 
could  not  be  effected  without  danger;  for  the  mob,  and  especially  the 
lazaroni,  were  attached  to  the  king,  and  as,  at  this  time,  they  felt  a na- 
tural presumption  on  their  numbers  and  strength,  they  insisted  that  he 
should  not  leave  Naples.  Several  persons  fell  victims  to  their  fury  : 
among  others  was  a messenger  from  Vienna,  whose  body  was  drawn 
tinder  the  windows  of  the  palace  in  the  king's  sight.  The  king  and 
queen  spoke  to  the  mob,  and  pacified  them;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
safe,  while  they  were  in  this  agitated  state,  to  embark  the  effects  of 
the  royal  family  openly.  Lady  Hamilton,  like  a heroine  of  modern  ro- 
mance, explored,  with  no  little  danger,  a subterraneous  passage,  lead- 
ing from  the  palace  to  the  seaside  : through  this  passage,  the  royal  trea- 
sures, the  choicest  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  other  property 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a half,  were  conveyed  to  the  shore, 
and  stowed  safely  on  board  the  English  ships.  On  the  night  of  the, 
21st,  at  half  past  eight,  Nelson  landed,  brought  out  the  whole  royal 
family,  embarked  them  in  three  barges,  and  carried  them  safely,  through 
a tremendous  sea,  to  the  Vanguard.  Notice  was  then  immediately  gi- 
ven to  the  British  merchants,  that  they  would  be  received  on  board  any 
ship  in  the  squadron.  Their  property  had  been  previously  embarked 
in  transports.  Two  days  were  passed  in  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  such  persons  on  board  as  required  an  asylum;  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  23d,  the  fleet  sailed.  The  next  day  a more  violent  storm  arose 
than  Nelson  had  ever  before  encountered.  On  the  25th,  the  youngest 
of  the  princes  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  Lady  Hamilton’s  arms.  Du- 
ring this  whole  trying  season,  Lady  Hamilton  waited  upon  the  royal 
family  with  the  zeal  of  the  most  devoted  servant,  at  a time  when,  except 
one  man,  no  person  belonging  to  the  court  assisted  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  royal  family  were  landed  at  Paler- 
mo. It  was  soon  seen  that  their  flight  had  not  been  premature.  Prince 
Pignatelli,  who  had  been  left  as  vice-general  and  viceroy,  with  orders 
to  defend  the  kingdom  to  the  last  rock  in  Calabria,  sent  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  French  camp  before  Capua;  and  they,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
capital,  signed  an  armistice,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
was  given  up  to  the  enemy  : a cession  that  necessarily  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  whole.  This  was  the  10th  of  January.  The  French  advanced 
towards  Naples.  Mack,  under  pretence  of  taking  shelter  from  the  fu- 
ry of  the  lazzaroni,  fled  to  the  French  general  Championet,  who  sent 
him  under  an  escort  to  Milan:  but,  as  France  hoped  for  further  services 
from  this  wretched  traitor,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  treat  him  appa* 
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rently  as  a prisoner  of  war.  The  Neapolitan  army  disappeared  in  a 
few  days : of  the  men,  some  following  their  officers,  deserted  to  the 
enemy  : the  greater  part  took  the  opportunity  of  disbanding  themselves. 
The  lazzroni  proved  true  to  their  country:  they  attacked  the  enemyfg 
advanced  posts,  drove  them  in,  and  were  not  dispirited  by  the  murder- 
ous defeat  which  they  suffered  from  the  main  body.  Flying  into  the 
city,  they  continued  to  defend  it,  even  after  the  French  had  planted  their 
artillery  in  the  principal  streets.  The  priests  affirmed,  that  St.  Janua- 
rius  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  The  miracle  of  his  blood 
was  performed  with  the  usual  success,  and  more  than  usual  effect,  on 
the  very  evening  when,  after  two  days  of  desperate  fighting,  the  French 
obtained  possession  of  Naples.  A French  guard  of  honour  was  sta- 
tioned at  his  church.  Championet  gave  “Respect  for  St.  Januarius  !’> 
as  the  word  for  the  army;  and  the  next  day  Te  Deurn  was  sung  by  the 
archbishop  in  the  cathedral ; and  the  inhabitants  were  invited  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  and  join  in  thanksgiving  for  the  glorious  entry  of  the 
French;  who,  it  was  said,  being  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Pro- 
vidence, had  regenerated  the  Neapolitans,  and  were  come  to  establish 
and  consolidate  their  happiness. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Nelson’s  opinion,  that  the  Austrian  cabinet 
regarded  the  conquest  of  Naples  with  complacency,  and  that  its  mear 
sures  were  directed  so  as  designedly  not  to  prevent  the  French  from 
overrunning  it.  That  cabinet  was  assuredly  capable  of  any  folly  and  of 
any  baseness : and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  at  this  time,  calculating 
upon  the  success  of  the  new  coalition,  it  indulged  a dream  of  adding 
extensively  to  its  former  Italian  possessions;  and,  therefore,  it 
left  the  few  remaining  powers  of  Italy  to  be  overthrown,  as  a means 
which  would  facilitate  its  own  ambitious  views.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia finding  it  impossible  longer  to  endure  the  exactions  of  France, 
and  the  insults  of  the  French  commissary,  went  to  Leghorn,  embarked 
on  board  a Danish  frigate,  and  sailed  under  British  protection  to  Sar- 
dinia— that  part  of  his  dominions,  which  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England  rendered  a safe  asylum.  On  his  arrival,  he  published  a pro- 
test against  the  conduct  of  France ; declaring,  upon  the  faith  and  word 
of  q king,  that  he  had  never  infringed  the  treaties  which  he  had  made 
with  the  French  republic.  Tuscany  was  soon  occupied  by  French 
troops.  Nelson  began  to  fear  oven  for  Sicily.  “ Oh,  my  dear  sir,  said 
he,  writing  to  Commodore  Duckworth,  “ one  thousand  English  troops 
would  save  Messina, — and  I fear  General  Stuart  cannot  give  me  men 
to  save  this  most  important  island  !”  But  his  representations  were  not 
lost  upon  Sir  Charles  Stuart : this  officer  hastened  immediately  frorri 
Minorca,  with  1000  men,  assisted  in  the  measures  of  defence  which 
were  taken,  and  did  not  return  before  he  had  satisfied  himself,  that  if  the 
Neapolitans  were  excluded  from  the  management  of  affairs,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  peasantry  properly  directed,  Sicily  was  safe.  Before  his 
coming.  Nelson  had  offered  the  king,  if  no  resources  should  arrive,  to 
defend  Messina  with  the  ship’s  company  of  an  English  man-of-war. 
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Russia  had  now  entered  the  war.  Corfu  surrendered  to  a Russian 
and  Turkish  fleet,  acting  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  strange  confederacy; 
yet  against  a power  which  was  certainly  the  common  and  greatest  ene- 
my of  both.  Trowbridge,  having  given  up  the  blockade  of  Alexandria 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  joined  Nelson,  bringing  with  him  a considerable 
addition  of  strength;  and  in  himself,  what  Nelson  valued  more,  a man 
upon  whose  sagacity,  indefatigable  zeal,  and  inexhaustible  resources, 
he  could  place  full  reliance.  Trowbridge  was  intrusted  to  commence 
operations  against  the  French  in  the  bay  of  Naples: — meantime,  Car- 
dinal Ruffo,  a man  of  questionable  character,  but  of  a temper  fitted  for 
such  times,  had  landed  at  Calabria,  raised  what  was  called  a Christian 
army,  composed  of  the  best  and  the  vilest  materials ; loyal  peasants, 
enthusiastic  priests  and  friars,  galley  slaves,  the  emptying  ot  the  jails, 
and  banditti.  The  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naples  were  joyfully  delivered 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  in  a state  of  famine  already,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  this  baleful  revolution.  Trowbridge  distributed  among  them 
all  his  flour;  and  Nelson  pressed  the  Sicilian  court  incessantly  for  sup* 
plies;  telling  them  that  £10.000  given  away  in  provisions,  would,  at 
this  time  purchase  a kingdom.  Money,  he  was  told,  they  had  not  to 
give;  and  the  wisdom  and  integrity  which  might  have  supplied  its  want, 
were  not  to  be  found.  “There  is  nothing,”  said  he,  “ which  I propose, 
that  is  not,  as  far  borders  go,  implicitly  complied  with:  but  the  execu- 
tion is  dreadful,  and  almost  makes  me  mad.  My  desire  to  serve  their 
majesties  faithfully,  as  is  my  duty,  has  been  such,  that  I am  almost 
blind  and  worn  out;  and  cannot,  in  my  present  state,  hold  much 
longer.” 

Nelson’s  heart  too  was  at  this  time  ashore.  “To  tell  you,”  he  says, 
writing  to  Lady  Hamilton,  “how  dreary  and  uncomfortable  the  Van- 
guard appears,  is  only  telling  you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasantest 
society  to  a solitary  cel! ; or  from  the  dearest  friends  to  no  friends,  I 
am  now  perfectly  the  great  man, — not  a creature  near  me.  From  my 
heart  I wish  myself  the  little  man  again.  You  and  good  Sir  William 
have  spoiled  me  for  any  place,  but  with  you.” 

His  mind  was  notin  a happier  state  respecting  public  affairs.  “ As 
to  politics,”  said  he,  “ at  this  time  they  are  my  abomination  : the  min- 
isters of  kings  and  princes  are  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  lived.  The 
brother  of  the  emperor  is  just  going  to  marry  the  great  Something  of 
Russia,  and  it  is  to  be  more  than  expected  that  a kingdom  is  to  be  found 
for  him  in  Italy,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  will  be  sacrificed.” 
Had  there  been  a wise  and  manly  spirit  in  the  Italian  States,  or  had 
the  conduct  of  Austria  been  directed  by  any  thing  like  a principle  of 
honour,  a more  favourable  opportunity  could  not  have  been  desired  for 
restoring  order  and  prosperity  in  Europe  than  the  misconduct  of  the 
French  directory  at  this  time  afforded.  But  Nelson  saw  selfishness  and 
knavery  wherever  he  looked  ; and  even  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  a cause 
prosper,  in  which  he  was  so  zealously  engaged,  was  poisoned  by  his 
sense  of  the  rascality  of  those  with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  act. 
sAt  this  juncture  intelligence  arrived  that  the  French  fiept  had  escaped 
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from  Brest,  under  cover  of  a fog,  passed  Cadiz  unseen  by  Lord  Keith’s 
squadron,  in  hazy  weather,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
said  to  consist  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates  and  three 
sloops.  The  object  of  the  French  was  to  liberate  the  Spanish  fleet, 
form  a junction  with  thorn  against  Minorca  and  Scicily,  and  overpower 
our  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  falling  in  with  detached  squad- 
rons, and  thus  destroying  it  in  detail.  When  they  arrived  ofFCarthage- 
na,  they  requested  the  Spanish  to  make  sail  and  join  ; but  the  Span- 
iards replied,  they  had  not  men  to  man  them.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  the  French  had  men  enough  on  board  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
Spaniards  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  of  delivering  up  their  ships 
thus  entirely  into  the  power  of  such  allies,  and  refused  to  come  out. 
The  fleet  from  Cadiz,  however,  consisting  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  got  out,  under  Masaredo,  a man  who  then  bore  an  hon- 
ourable name,  which  he  has  since  rendered  infamous  by  betraying  his 
country.  They  met  with  a violent  storm  off  the  coast  of  Oran,  which 
dismasted  many  of  their  ships,  and  so  effectually  disabled  them  as  to 
prevent  the  junction,  and  frustrate  a well-planned  expedition. 

Before  this  occurred,  and  while  the  junction  was  as  probable  as  it 
would  have  been  formidable,  Nelson  was  in  a state  of  the  greatest  anxie- 
ty. “ What  a state  am  I in  !”  said  he  to  Earl  St.  Vincent.  “ If  I go,  I 
risk,  and  more  than  risk  Sicily : for  we  know,  from  experience,  that 
more  depends  upon  opinion  than  upon  acts  themselves:  and  as  I stay, 
my  heart  is  breaking.”  His  first  business  was  to  summon  Trowbridge 
to  join  him,  with  all  the  ships  of  the  line  under  his  command,  and  a 
frigate,  if  possible.  Then  hearing  that  the  French  had  entered  the 
Mediterranean,  and  expecting  them  at  Palmero,  where  he  had  only  his 
own  ship; — with  that  single  ship  he  prepared  to  make  all  the  resistance 
possible.  Trowbridge  having  joined  him,  he  left  Captain  E.  J.  Foote, 
of  the  Seahorse,  to  command  the  smaller  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  sailed  with  six  ships  ; one  a Portuguese,  and  a Portuguese  cor- 
vette ; telling  Earl  St.  Vincent  that  the  squadron  should  never  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  : “ And  before  we  are  destroyed, v said  he,  “ I 
have  little  doubt  but  they  will  have  their  wings  so  completely  clipped, 
that  they  may  be  easily  overtaken.”  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  he 
received  from  Capt.  Hallowell  the  present  of  the  coffin.  Such  a present 
was  regarded  by  the  men  with  natural  astonishment  : one  of  his  old 
shipmates  in  the  Agamemnon  said — “ We  shall  have  hot  work  of  it  in- 
deed ! You  see  the  admiral  intends  to  fight  until  he  is  killed  ; and 
there  he  is  to  be  buried.”  Nelson  placed  it  upright  against  the  bulk- 
head of  his  cabin,  behind  his  chair,  where  he  sat  at  dinner.  The  gift 
suited  him  at  this  time.  It  is  said  he  was  disappointed  in  the  son-in-law, 
whom  he  had  loved3  so  dearly  from  his  childhood,  and  who  had  saved 
his  life  at  Teneriffe  : and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  formed  an  infatuated 
attachment  for  Lady  Hamilton,  which  totally  weaned  his  affections 
from  his  wife.  Farther  than  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
unfortunate  attachment  was  criminal : but  this  was  criminality  enough, 
and  it  brought  with  it  its  punishment.  Nelson  wns  dissatisfied  with 
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himself ; and,  therefore,  weary  of  the  world.  This  feeling  he  frequent- 
ly expressed.  “ There  is  no  true  happiness  in  this  life,”  said  he,  “ and 
in  my  present  state,  I could  quit  it  with  a smile.”  And  in  a letter  to  his 
old  friend  Davison,  he  said  : “ Believe  me,  my  only  wish  is  to  sink 
with  honor  into  the  grave  ; and  when  that  shall  please  God,  I shall 
meet  death  with  a smile.  Not  that  I am  insensible  to  the  honours  and 
riches  my  king  and  country  have  heaped  upon  me, — so  mnch  more  than 
any  officer  could  deserve  ; yet  I am  ready  to  quit  this  world  of  trouble, 
and  envy  none  but  those  of  the  estate  six  feet  by  two.” 

Well  had  it  been  for  Nelson  if  he  had  made^  no  other  sacrifices  to  this 
unhappy  attachment  than  his  peace  of  mind  ; but  it  led  to  the  only  blot 
in  his  public  character.  While  he  sailed  from  Palermo,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  collecting  his  whole  force,  and  keeping  off  Maretimo,  either  to 
receive  reinforcements  there,  if  the  French  were  bound  upwards,  or  to 
hasten  to  Minorca,  if  that  should  be  their  destination  ; Capt.  Foote,  in 
the  Seahorse,  with  the  Neapolitan  frigates,  and  some  small  vessels  un- 
der his  command, was  left  to  act  with  a land  force  ofa  few  regular  troops, 
of  four  different  nations,  and  with  the  armed  rabble  which  Cardinal 
Ruffo  called  the  Christian  army.  His  directions  were  to  co-operate  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  with  the  royalists,  at  whose  head  Ruffo  had 
been  placed,  and  he  had  no  instructions  whatever.  Ruffo  advancing, 
without  any  plan,  but  relying  upon  the  enemy’s  want  of  numbers,  which 
prevented  them  to  act  upon  the  offensive,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  accident  which  might  occur,  approached  Naples.  Fort  St.  Elmo, 
which  commands  the  town,  was  wholly  garrisoned  by  the  French  troops; 
the  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  which  commanded  the  anchorage, 
were  chiefly  defended  by  Neapolitan  revolutionists,  the  powerful  men 
among  them  having  taken  shelter  there.  If  these  castles  were  taken, 
the  reduction  of  Fort  St.  Elmo  would  be  greatly  expedited.  They 
were  strong  places,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  French 
fleet  might  arrive  t©  relieve  them.  Ruffo  proposed  to  the  garrison  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  their  persons  and  property  should  be  guar- 
anteed, and  that  they  should,  at  their  own  option,  either  be  sent  to 
Toulon,  or  remain  at  Naples,  without  either  being  molested  either  in 
their  persons  or  families.  This  capitulation  was  accepted:  it  was 
signed  by  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Russian  and  Turkish  Commanders  ; 
and,  lastly,  by  Capt  Foote,  as  commander  of  the  British  force.  About 
six-and-thirty  hours  afterward,  Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay,  with  a force 
which  had  joined  him  during  his  cruise,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail  of 
the  line,  with  seventeen*  hundred  troops  on  board,  and  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Naples  in  the  admiral’s  ship.  A flag  of  truce  was  flying  on  the  cas- 
tles, and  on  board  the  Seahorse.  Nelson  made  a signal  to  annul  the 
treaty  ; declaring  that  he  would  grant  rebels  no  other  terms  than  those 
of  unconditional  submission,  The  Cardinal  objected  to  this  : nor 
could  all  the  arguments  ofNelson,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton who  took  an  active  part  in  the  conference,  convince  him  that  a trea- 
ty of  such  a nature,  solemnly  concluded,  could  honourably  be  set  aside. 
He  retired  at  last,  silenced  by  Nelson’s  authority,  but  not  convinced. 
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CJafit.  Foote  was  ^ent  out  of  the  bay ; and  the  garrisons,  taken  out  of 
the  castles,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  were  deli- 
vered over  as  rebels  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Sicilian  court.  A deplo- 
rable transaction  ! a stain  upon  the  memory  of  Nelson,  and  the  honour 
of  England!  To  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain;  to  justify  it  would  be 
wicked:  there  is  no  alternative,  for  one  who  will  not  make  himself  a 
principal  in  the  guilt,  but  to  record  the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow 
and  with  shame. 

Prince  Francesco  Caraceioli,  a younger  branch  of  one  of  the  no- 
blest Neapolitan  families,  escaped  from  one  of  these  castles  before  it 
capitulated.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  marine,  and  was  70  years  of 
age, bearing  a high  character.  He  had  accompanied  the  court  to  Sicily: 
but  when  the  revolutionary  government  issued  an  edict,  ordering  all 
Neapolitans  to  return  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  property,  he  so- 
licited and  obtained  permission  of  the  king  to  return.  The  king,  when 
he  granted  him  this  permission,  warned  him  not  to  take  any  part  in 
politics.  But  the  king  ought  not  to  have  imagined  that  a man  of  such 
reputation  would  be  permitted  to  remain  inactive  ; and  Caraceioli  was 
soon  again  in  command  of  the  navy,  and  serving  under  the  republic 
When  the  recovery  of  Naples  was  evidently  near,  he  applied  to  Car- 
dinal Ruffofor  protection  ; expressing  his  hope,  that  the  few  days  du- 
ring which  he  had  been  forced  to  obey  the  French,  would  not  outweigh 
40  years  of  faithful  service;  but  knowing  too  well  the  temper  of  the 
Sicilian  court,  he  endeavoured  to  secrete  himself,  and  a priqe  was  set 
upon  his  head.  More  unfortunate  for  others  than  for  himself,  he  was 
brought  in  alive,  huving  been  discovered  in  the  disguise  of  a peasant, 
and  carried  one  morning  on  board  Lord  Nelson's  ship.  Caraceioli 
was  W’ell  known  to  the  British  officers,  and  had  been  ever  highly  es 
teemed.  Capt.  Hardy  ordered  him  to  bp  unbound,  and  to  be  treated 
with  all  those  attentions  which  he  felt  due  to  a man  who.  w hen  last 
on  board  the  Foudroyant,  had  b?en  received  as  an  admiral  and  a 
prince.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  in  the  ship  : hut  Nel- 
son saw  no  one  except  his  officers  during  the  tragedy  that  ensued  — 
He  issued  an  order  to  the  Neapolitan  commodore  to  assemble  a court- 
*»artial  of  Neapolitan  officers,  on  board  the  British  fla^-ship.  proceed 
immediately  to  try  the  prisoner,  and  report  to  h»m,  if  the  charges 
were  proved,  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer.  These  proceed- 
ings were  ns  rapid  as  possible  ; Caraceioli  was  brought  on  board,  and 
the  trial  began.  It  lasted  2 hours:  he  averred  in  his  defence,  that  he 
had  acted  under  compulsion,  having  been  compelled  to  serve  as  a com- 
mon soldier  till  he  consented  to  take  command  of  the  fleet.  This  he 
failed  in  proving.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  : and 
Nelson  gave  orders  (hat  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect  that 
evening,  by  hanging  him  at  the  fare  yard  arm  : w hen  the  body  was 
to  be  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Caraceioli  requested  Lieut. 
Parkinson,  under  whose  custody  he  was  placed,  to  intercede  with 
Lord  Nelson  lor  a second  trial. — for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that 
Count  Tiiurn,  who  presided  at  the  court-martial,  was  notoriously  his 
personal  enemy.  Nelson  made  answer,  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
fairly  tried  by  the  officers  of  his  own  country,  and  he  could  not  inter- 
fere : forgettingthat,  if  he  felt  himself  justified  in  ordering  the  trial  and 
the  execution,  no  human  being  could  ever  have  questioned  the  propri- 
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ety  of  his  interfering1  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Caraccioli  then  entreated 
that  he  might  be  shot. — “ I am  an  old  man,  sir,”  said  he:  “I  leave  no 
family  to  lament  me,  and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  anx- 
ious about  prolonging  my  life ; bill  the  disgrace  of  being  hanged  is 
dreadful  to  me.”  When  this  was  repeated  to  Nelson,  he  only  told  the 
Lieut,  with  much  agitation,  to  go  and  attend  his  duty.  As  a last  hope, 
Caraccioli  asked  the  Lieut,  if  he  thought  on  application  to  Lady  Ham- 
ilton would  be  beneficial?  Parkinson  went  to  seek  her  : she  was  not 
to  be  seen  on  this  occasion — but  she  was  present  at  the  execution. — 
She  had  a most  devoted  attachment  to  the  Neapolitan  court;  and  the 
hatred  whic  h shfe  felt  against  those  whom  she  regarded  as  its  enemies 
made  her,  at  this  time,  forget  what  was  due  to  the  character  of  her 
sex,  as  well  as  of  her  country.  Doubtless,  the  British  admiral  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  acting  under  a rigid  sense  of  justice;  but,  to  others, 
it  was  obvious,  that  he  was  influenced  by  an  infatuated  attachment. 

The  body  was  carried  to  a considerable  distance,  and  sunk  in  the 
bay,  with  three  double-headed  sho%  weighing  250  lbs.  tied  to  its  legs. 
Between  two  and  three  weeks  afterward,  when  the  king  was  on  board 
the  Foudroyant,  a Neapolitan  fisherman  came  to  the  ship,  and  solemn- 
ly declared,  that  Caraccioli  had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
was  coming  to  Naples,  sw  imming  half  out  of  the  water.  Such  an  ac- 
count was  listenecl  to  like  a tale  of  idle  credulity.  Nelson,  to  please 
the  king,  stood  out  to  sea  ; but  the  ship  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
a body  was  distinctly  seen,  upright  in  the  water,  and  approaching  them. 

It  was  soon  recognised  to  be  the  corpse  of  Caraccioli,  which  had  risen,  I 
and  floated,  while  the  great  weights  attached  to  the  legs  kept,  the  body  j 
in  a position  like  that  of  a living  man.  A fact  so  extraordinary  aston- 
ished the  king,  and  perhaps  excited  some  feelings  of  superstitious  fear,  I 
akin  to  regret.  He  gave  permission  for  the  body  to  betaken  on  shore,  j 
and  receive  Christian  burial.  It  produced  no  better  effect. 

The  castles  of  St.  Elmo,  Gaieta,  and  Capua,  remained  to  be  sub-  I 
dued.  On  the  land  side,  there  w as  no  danger  that  the  French  in  these  ! 
garrisons  should  be  relieved,  for  Suverof  was  now  beginning  to  drive 
the  enemy  before  him  ; but  Nelson  thought  his  presence  necessary  in 
the  bay  of  Naples  : and  when  Lord  Keith  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  formed  a junction,  and  sailed 
for  Catbagena.  ordered  him  to  repair  to  Minorca,  with  the  whole  or  j 
the  greater  part  of  his  force,  he  sent  Admiral  Duckworth  with  afsmall 
part  only.  This  was  a dilemma  which  he  had  foreseen.  “Should 
such  an  order  come  at  this  moment,”  he  said,  in  a letter  previously 
written  to  the  Admiralty,  “ it  would  be  a case  for  some  consideration, 
whether  Minorca  is  to  be  risked,  or  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ; I rather  think  my  decision  would  be  to  risk  the  former.”  And1, 
after  he  had  acted  upon  his  opinion,  he  wrote  in  these  terms  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  with  whose  high  notions  of  obedience  he  was  well 
acquainted:  “I  am  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  disobeying  my  j 
orders:  but  as  1 have  often  before  risked  my  life  for  the  good  cause,' 
so  I with  cheerfulness  did  my  commission  ; for,  although  a military! 
tribunal  may  think  me  criminal,  the  world  will  approve  of  my  con-1 
duct : and  I regard  not  my  own  safety,  when  the  honour  of  my  king 
is  at  stake.”  ■ < H 

Nelson  was  right  in  his  judgment : no  attempt  was  made  uponj 
Minorca:  and  the  expnlsion  of  the  French  from  Naples  may  rathes 
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he  said  to  have  been  effected,  than  accelerated,  by  the  English  and 
Portuguese  of  the  allied  Meet,  acting  upon  shore,  under  Trowbridge. — 
The  French  commandant  at  St.  Elrno,  relying  upon  the  strength  of 
the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  force  which  attacked  it,  had  insulted 
Capt.  Foote,  in  the  grossest  terms;  but  citoijen  Mejan  was  soon  taught 
better  manners,  when  Trowbridge,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  opened 
five  batteries  upon  the  Io,'t.  He  was  informed,  that  none  of  his  let- 
ters with  the  insolent  printed  words  at  the  top,  Liberie , Epalite , Guerre 
aux  Ti/rans,  Sec.  would  be  received  ; but  that,  if  he  wrote  like  a soldier 
and  a gentleman,  he  should  be  answered  in  the  same  style.  The 
Frenchman  then  began  to  flatter  his  antagoi  ist  upon  the  bievfaisance 
and  humanne , which,  he  said,  were  the  least  of  the  many  virtues  which 
distinguished  Monsieur  Trowbridge.?  Monsieur  Trowbridge’s  bienfais- 
ance  was,  at  this  time,  thinking  of  mining  the  fort. — “ If  we  can  ac  - 
complish that,”  said  he,  “ I am  a strong  advocate  to  send  them,  hos- 
tages and  all,  to  Old  Nick,  and  surprise  him  with  a group  of  nobility 
and  republicans.  Meantime,”  be  added,  -it  w7as  some  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  the  shells  fell  well,  and  broke  some  of  their  shins.”-— 
Finally,  to  complete  his  character,  Mejan  offered  to  surrender  for  159,- 
000  ducats.  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  has  made  but  too  little  use  of 
this  kind  of  artillery,  which  France  has  found  so  effectual  towards 
subjugating  the  continent : but  Trowbridge  had  the  prey  within  his 
reach  ; and  in4he  course  of  a few  days,  his  last  battery,  ‘-after  much 
trouble  and  palaver,”  as  he  said,  “ brought  the  vagabonds  to  their 
senses.” 

Trowbridge  had  more  difficulties  to  overcome  in  this  siege,  from  the 
character  of  the  Neapolitans  who  pretended  to  assist  him,  and  w hom 
he  made  useful,  than  even  from  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  skill 
of  the  French.  “Such  damned  cowards  and  villians,”  he  declared, 
“ he  had  never  seen  before.”  The  men  at  the  advanced  posts  carried 
on,  what  he  called,  “ a diabolical  good  understanding”  with  the  ene- 
my, and  the  workmen  would  sometimes  take  fright  and  run  away. — 
“ 1 make  the  best  I can,”  said  he,  “of  the  degenerate  race  I have  to 
deal  with  ; the  whole  means  of  guns,  ammunition,  pioneers,  Sec.  with 
all  materials,  rest  with  them.  With  fair  promises  to  the  men,  and 
threats  of  instant  death  if  I find  any  one  erring,  a little  spur  has  been 
given.”  Nelson  said  of  him,  with  truth,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he 
was  a first-rate  general.  “I  find,  sir,”  said  he  afterward,  in  a letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  “ that  General  Koehler  does  not  approve  of 
such  irregular  proceedings  as  naval  officers  attacking  and  defending 
fortifications.  We  have  but  one  idea, — to  get  close  alongside.  None 
but  a sailor  would  have  placed  a battery  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  from  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  : a soldier  must  have  gone  according 

to  art,  and  the way.  My  brave  Trowbridge  went  straight  on, 

for  we  had  no  time  to  spared.” 

Trowbridge  then  proceeded  to  Capua,  and  took  command  of  the 
motley  besieging  force.  One  thonsand  of  the  best  men  in  the  fleet 
wTere  sent  to  assist  in  the  siege.  Just  at  this  time  Nelson  received  a 
peremptory  order  from  Lord  Keith,  to  sail  with  the  whole  of  the  force 
for  the  protection  of  Minorca ; or,  at  least,  to  retain  no  more  than  w as 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Sicily.  “ You  w ill  easily 
conceive  my  feelings  ” said  he,  in  communicating  this  to  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent : “ but  my  mind,  as  your  lordship  know  s,  w as  perfectly  prepared 
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for  this  order;  and  is  now,  more  than  ever,  made  up.  At  this  moment 
1 will  not  part  with  a single  ship  ; as  I cannot  do  that  without  drawing 
120  men  from  each  ship,  now  at  the  siege  of  Capua.  I am  fully  aware 
of  the  act  I have  committed;  but  I am  prepared  for  any  fate  which 
may  await  my  disobedience.  Capua  and  Galeta  will  soon  fall ; and 
the  moment  the  scoundrels  of  French  are  out  of  this  kingdom,  I shall 
send  eight  or  nine  ships  of  the  line  to  Minorca,  t have  done  what  I 
thought  right:  others  may  think  differently  ; but  it  will  be  my  conso- 
lation that  1 have  gained  a kingdom,  seated  a faithful  ally  ot  his  ma- 
jesty firmly  on  his  throne,  and  restored  happiness  to  millions.” 

At  Capua,  Trowbridge  had  the  same  difficulties  as  at  St.  Elmo;  and 
being  farther  from  Naples,  and  from  the  fleet,  was  (ess  able  to  over- 
come them.  The  powder  was  so  bad  that  he  suspected  treachery  ; 
and  when  he  asked  Nelson  to  spare  him  forty  casks  from  the  ships, 
he  told  him  it  would  be  necessary  that  some  Englishmen  should  ac- 
company it,  dr  they  would  steal  one  half,  and  change  the  other.  Ca- 
pua, however,  soon  fell ; Gaieta  immediately  afterward  surrendered  to 
Capt.  Louis  of  the  Minotaur.  Here  the  commanding  officer  acted 
more  unlike  a Frenchmaa,  Capt.  Louis  said,  than  any  one  he  had  ever 
met  ; meaning  that  he  had  acted  like  a man  of  honour.  He  required, 
howrever,  that  the  garrison  should  carry  away  their  horses,  and  other 
pillaged  property  : to  which  Nelson  replied,  “That  no  property  which 
they  did  not  bring  with  them  into  the  country  could  be  theirs  ; and 
that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  it 
away.” 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  was  thus  delivered  by  Nelson  from 
the  French.  The  Admiralty,  however,  thought  it  expedient  to  censure 
him  for  disobeying  Lord  Keith’s  orders,  and  thus  hazarding  Minorca, 
without,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  any  sufficient  reason  ; and  also  from 
having  landed  seamen  for  the  siege  of  Capua,  to  form  part  of  an  army 
employed  in  operations  at  a distance  from  the  coast;  where,  in  case 
of  defeat,  they  might  have  been  prevented  from  returning  to  their 
ships;  and  they  enjoined  him  not  to  employ  the  seamen  in  like  manner 
in  future.”  When  Nelson  communicated  the  tidings  of  his  complete 
success,  he  said,  in  his  public  letter,  <•  that  it  would  not  be  the  less  ac- 
ceptable for  having  been  principally  brought  about  by  British  sailors.” 
To  the  first  lord,  he  said,  at  the  same  time,  “I  certainly,  from  having 
only  a left  hand,  cannot  enter  into  details  which  may  explain  the  mo- 
tives that  actuated  my  conduct.  My  principle  is,  to  assist  in  driving 
the  French  to  the  devil,  and  in  restoring  peace  and  happiness  to  man- 
kind. I feel  that  lam  fitter  to  do  the  work  than  to  describe  it.” 
He  then  added,  that  he  would  take  care  of  Minorca. 

In  expelling  the  French  from  Naples,  Nelson  had,  with  characteris- 
tic zeal  and  ability,  dicharged  his  duty  ; but  he  deceived  himself  when 
ha  imagined  that  he  had  seated  Ferdinand  firmly  on  his  trone,  and  that 
he  had  restored  happiness  to  millions.  These  objects  might  have  been 
accomplished  if  it  had  been  possible  to  inspire  virtue  and  wisdom  into 
a vicious  and  infatuated  court ; and  if  Nelson’s  eyes  had  not  been,  as  it 
were,  spell-bound,  by  Jthat  unhappy  attachment  which  had  now  com- 
pletely mastered  him,  he  would  have  seen  things  as  they  were  ; and 
might,  perhaps,  have  awakened  the  Sicilian  court  to  a sense  of  their 
Interest,  if  not  of  their  duty.  That  court  employed  itself  in  a miserable 
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round  of  Foil y and  festivity  while  the  prison  of  Naples  were  filled  with 
groans,  and  the  scaffolds  streamed  with  blood.  £t.  Januaris  was  sol- 
emnly removed  from  his  rank  as  patron  saint  of  the  kingdom,  having 
been  convicted  of  Jacobinism  ; and  St.  Antonio  as  solemnly  installed 
in  his  place.  The  king,  instead  of  re-establishing  order  at  Naples  by 
liis  presence,  speedily  returned  to  Palermo,  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
amusements.  Nelson,  and  the  ambassadors  family  accompanied  the 
court;  and  Trowbridge  remained,  groaning  over  the  villainy  and  fri- 
volity of  those  with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  deal.  A party  of  offi- 
cers applied  to  him  for  a passage  to  Palermo,  to  see  the  procession  of 
St.  Rosalia  : — he  recommended  them  to  exercise  their  troops,  and  not 
behave  like  children.  It  was  grief  enough  for  him  that  the  court  should 
be  busied  in  these  follies,  and  Nelson  involved  in  them.  “ I dread,  my 
lord,”  said  he,  “ all  the  feasting,  &c.  at  Palermo.  I am  sure  your 
health  will  be  hurt.  If  so,  all  their  saints  will  be  damned  by  the  navy. 
The  king  would  be  better  employed  digesting  a good  government;  ev- 
ery thing  gives  way  to  their  pleasures.  The  money  spent  at  Palermo 
gives  discontent  here  : fifty  thousand  people  are  unemployed,  trade  dis- 
couraged, manufactures  at  a stand.  If  is  the  interest  of  many  here  to 
keep  the  king  away  ; — they  all  dread  reform  : — their  villainies  are  so 
deeply  rooted,  that,  if  some  method  is  not  taken  to  dig  them  out,  this 
government  cannot  hold  together.  Out  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats, 
collected  as  the  revenue,  only  thirteen  millions  reach  the  treasury:  and 
the  king  pays  four  ducats  where  he  should  pay  one.  He  is  surrounded 
by  thieves  ; and  none  of  them  have  honour  or  honesty  enough  to  tell 
him  the  real  and  true  state  of  things.”  In  another  letter  he  expressed 
iiis  sense  of  the  miserable  state  of  Naples.  “There  are  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  families,”  said  he,  “ who  have  relations  confined.  If 
| seme  act  of  oblivion  is  not  passed,  there  will  he  no  end  in  persecution  ; 
for  the  people  of  this  country  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  but  revenge  ; 
and,  to  gain  a point,  would  swear  ten  thousand  false  oaths.  Constant 
efforts  are  made  to  get  a man  taken  up  in  order  to  rob  him.  The  con- 
fiscated property  does  not  reach  the  king’s  treasury. — All  thieves!  It 
is  selling; for  nothing.  His  own  people  whom  he  employs,  are  buying 
it  up,  and  the  vagabonds  pocket  the  whole.  I should  not  be  surprised 
| to  hear  that  they  brought  a bill  of  expenses  against  him  for  the  sale.” 
j The  Sicilian  court,  however,  were  at  this  time  duly  sensible  of  the 
| services  which  had  been  rendered  them  by  the  British  fleet,  and  their 
! gratitude  to  Nelson  was  shown  with  proper  and  princely  munificence. 

( They  gave  him  the  dukedom  and  domain  of  Bronte,  worth  about  £3000 
j a year.  It  was  some  days  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  it: 
j the  argument  which  finally  prevailed,  is  said  to  have  been  suggested, 

. by  the  queen,  and  urged,  at  her  request,  by  Lady  Hamilton  upon  her 
j knees.  “ He  considered  his  own  honour  too  much,”  she  said,  “ if  he 
! persisted  in  refusing  what  the  king  and  queen  felt  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
j cessary  for  theirs.”  The  king  himself,  also,  is  said  to  have  addressed 
I iiim  in  words  which  show  that  the  sense  of  rank  will  sometimes  confer 
a virtue  upon  those  who  seem  to  be  most  unworthy  of  the  lot  to  which 
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they  have  been  born  : “ Lord  Nelson,  do  you  wish  that  your  name  a*' 
lone  should  pass  with  honour  to  posterity,  and  that  I,  Ferdinand  Bour- 
bon, should  appear  ungrateful  V ’ He  gave  him  also,  when  the  duke- 
dom was  accepted,  a diamond-hilted  sword,  which  his  father,  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  had  given  him,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  Nelson  said,  “ The  reward  was  magnificent,  and  worthy  of 
a king,  and  he  was  determined  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  domain  should 
be  the  happiest  in  all  his  Sicilian  majesty’s  dominions.  Yet,”  said  he, 
speaking  of  these  and  the  other  remunerations  which  were  made  him 
for  his  services,  “ these  presents,  rich,  as  they  are,  do  not  elevate  me. 
My  pride  is,  that,  at  Constantinople,  from  the  grand  seignor  to  the  low- 
est Turk,  the  name  of  Nelson  is  familiar  in  their  mouths;  and  in  this 
country  I am  every  thing  which  a grateful  monarch  and  people  can  call 
me  ” Nelson,  however,  had  a pardonable  pride  in  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  honour,  which  he  had  so  fairly  won.  He  was  fond  of  j 
his  Sicilian  title  ; the  signification,  perhaps  pleased  him  ; — Duke  of  i 
Thunder  was  what  in  Dahamony  would  be  called  a strong  name  ; it 
was  to  a sailor’s  taste  ; and,  certainly,  to  no  man  could  it  ever  be  more 
applicable.  But  a simple  offering  which  he  received  not  long  afterward, 
from  the  island  of  Zante,  affected  him  with  a deeper  and  finer  feeling. 
The  Greeks  of  that  little  community  sent  him  a golden-headed  sword,-: 
and  a truncheon,  set  round  with  all  the  diamonds  that  the  island  could 
furnish,  in  a single  row.  They  thanked  him  “ for  having,  by  his  victory, 
preserved  that  part  of  Greece  from  horrors  of  anarchy  ; and  prayed  that 
his  exploits  might  accellerate  the  day,  in  which,  amid  the  glory  and 
peace  of  thrones,  the  miseries  of  the  human  race  would  cease.”  The  j 
unexpected  tribute  touched  Nelson  to  the  heart.  “ No  officer,”  he  | 
said,  “had  ever  received  from  any  country  a higher  acknowledgment  of 
his  services.” 

The  French  still  occupied  the  Roman  states  ; from  which,  accor- 
ding to  their  own  admission,  they  had  extorted  in  jewels,  plate,  specie  I 
and  requisitions  of  every  kind,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  eight  mil- 
lions sterling:  yet  they  affected  to  appear  as  deliverers  among  the  j 
people  whom  they  were  thus  cruelly  plundering;  and  they  distributed 
portraits  of  Buonaparte,  with  the  blasphemous  inscription — “ This  is 
the  true  likeness  of  the  holy  saviour  of  the  world  !”  The  people,  de- 
testing the  impiety,  and  groaning  beneath  the  exactions,  of  these  per-  j 
fidious  robbers,  were  ready  to  join  any  regular  force  that  should  come  [ 
to  their  assistance;  but  they  dreaded  Ordinal  Ruffo’s  rabble,  and  de- 
clared they  would  resist  him  as  a banditti,  who  came  only  for  pillage,  j 
Nelson  perceived  that  no  object  was  now  so  essential  for  the  tranquility 
of  Naples  as  the  recovery  of  Rome.  He  applied,  therefore,  to  Sir  James 
St.  Clair  Erskine,  who,  in.  the  absence  of  Gen.  Fox,  commanded  ati 
Minorca,  to  assist  in  this  great  object  with  1200  men.  “ The  field  ofj 
glory,”  said  he,  is  a large  one,  and  was  never  more  open  to  any  one, 
than  at  this  moment  to  you.  Rome  would  throw  open  her  gates  and) 
receive  you  as  her  deliverer ; and  the  pope  would  owe  his  restoration 
to»a  heretic.”  But  Sir  James  Erskine  looked  only  at  the  difficulties! 
of  the  undertaking.  “Twelve  hundred  men,  he  thought,  would  be  too 
small  a force  to  be  committed  in  such  an  enterprize;  for  Civita  Vec- 
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chia  was  a regular  fortress  : the  local  situation  and  climate  also  wTere 
such,  that,  even  if  this  force  were  adequate,  it  would  be  proper  to  de- 
lay the  expedition  till  October.  Gen.  Fox,  too,  was  soon  expected  ; 
and  during  his  absence,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  he  did  not 
feet  justified  in  sending  away  such  a detachment.” 

What  this  general  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt,  Nelson  and 
Trowbridge  effected  without  his  assistance,  by  a small  detachment 
from  the  fleet.  Trowbridge  first  sent  Capt.  Hallowel  to  C'ivita  Vecchia, 
to  offer  the  garrison  there,  and  at  Castle  St.  Angelo,  the  same  terms 
which  had  been  granted  at  Gaieta.  Hallowed  perceived,  by  the  over- 
strained civility  of  the  officers  who  came  off  to  him,  that  they  were 
sensible  of  their  own  weakness;  but  the  French  know,  that  while 
they  are  in  a condition  to  serve  their  government,  they  can  rely  upon 
it  for  every  possible  exertion  in  their  support.  Upon  Hallowell’s  re- 
port, Trowbridge,  who  had  now  been  made  Sir  Thcmas  for  hits  ser- 
vices, sent  Capt.  Louis  with  a squadron,  to  enforce  the  terms  which 
he  had  offered  ; and  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  Naples,  he  himself  fol- 
lowed. The  French,  who  had  no  longer  any  hope  from  the  fate  of 
arms,  relied  upon  their  skill  in  negotiation,  and  proposed  terms  to 
Trowbridge  with  that  effrontory  which  characterizes  their  public  pro- 
ceedings; but  w’hich  is  as  often  successful  as  it  is  impudent.  Their 
ambassador  at  Rcme  began  by  saying,  that  the  Roman  territory  was 
the  property  of  the  French  by  right  of  conquest.  The  British  commo- 
dore settled  that  point,  by  replying,  “It  is  mine  by  re-conquest.”  A 
capitulation  was  soon  concluded  for  all  the  Roman  states,  and  Capt. 
Louis  rowed  up  the  Tiber  in  his  barge,  hoisted  English  colours  on  the 
capitol,  and  acted,  for  the  time,  as  governor  of  Rome.  The  prophecy 
of  the  Irish  poet  was  thus  accomplisned,  and  the  friar  reaped  the 
fruits ; for  Nelson,  wl  o was  struck  with  the  oddity  of  the  circumstance, 
and  not  a little  pleased  with  it,  obtained  preferment  for  him  from  the 
king  of  Sicily,  and  recommended  him  to  the  pope. 

Having  thus  completed  his  work  upon  the  continent  of  Italy,  Nel- 
son’s wholeattention  was  directed  towards  Malta  ; where  Capt.  Ball, 
with  most  inadequate  means  w as  beseiging  the  French  garrison.  Ne» 
ver  was  any  officer  engaged  in  a more  anxious  or  paii  ful  service, 
men,  money,  food  ; all  things  were  wanting.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  5.000  troops ; the  besieging  force  of  500  English  and  Portuguese 
marines,  and  about  1,500  armed  peasants.  Long  and  repeatedly  did 
Nelson  solicit  troops  to  effect  the  reduction  of  this  important  place; 
“It  has  been  no  fault  of  the  navy,”  said  he,  “that  Malta  has  not  been 
attacked  by  land:  hut  ws  have  neither  the  means  ourselves,  nor  influ- 
ence with  those  who  have.”  The  same  causes  of  demurer  existed 
which  prevented  the  British  troops  from  assisting  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  troops  from  Rome.  Sir  James  Erskine  vvas  expecting 
Gen.  Fox;  he  could  not  act  witheut  orders;  and  not  having,  like  Nel- 
son, that  lively  spring  of  hope  within  him,  which  partakes  enough  of 
the  nature  of  faith  to  work  miracles  in  war,  he  thought  it  “ evident, 
that  unless  a respectable  land  force,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  s ich  a garrison,  in  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe, 
and  supplied  with  proportionable  artillery  and  stores,  were  sent  against 
it,  no  reasonable  hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  surrender.”  Nelson 
groaned  over  the  spirit  of  over-reasoning  caution  and  unreasoning 
obedience.  “ My  heart,”  said  ho,  ie  almost  broken.  If  the  enemy  getjs 
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supplies  in,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  Malta:  all  the  force  we  can  collect 
would  then  be  of  little  avail  against  the  strongest  place  in  Europe. — 
To  say  that  an  officer  is  never  for  any  object,  to  alter  his  orders,  is 
what  I cannot  comprehend.  The  circumstances  of  this  war  so  often 
vary,  that  an  officer  has  almost  every  moment  to  consider,  w hat  would 
my  superiors  direct,  did  they  know  what  is  passing  under  my  nose. 
But,  sir,”  said  lie,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  “I  find  few'  think 
as  I do.  To  obey  orders  is  all  perfection.  To  serve  my  king,  and  to 
destroy  the  French,  I consider  as  the  great  order  of  all,  from  which 
little  ones  spring:  and  if  one  of  these  militate  against  it  (for  who  can 
tell  exactly  at  a distance.)  I go  back,  and  obey  the  great  order  and  ob- 
ject, to  down,  down  with  the  damned  French  villains? — JMv  blood 
boils  at  the  name  of  Frenchmen  !” 

At  length,  Gen.  Fox  arrived  at  Minorca, — and,  at  length,  permitted 
Col.  Graham  to  go  to  AS  a 1 fa,  but  with  means  miserably  limited.  In 
fact,  the  expedition  was  at  a stand  for  want  of  money;  when  Trow- 
bridge, arriving  at  Messina,  to  co-operate  in  it,  and  finding  this  fresh 
delay,  immediately  offered  all  that  he  could  command  of  his  own.  “1 
procured  him,  my  lord,”  said  he  to  Nelson,  15,000  of  iny  cobs: — every 
farthing  and  every  atom  of  me  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cause.” — -What 
can  this  mean,”  said  Nelson,  when  he  learned  that  Col.  Graham  was 
ordered  not  to  incur  any  expense  for  stores,  or  any  articles  except 
provisions  I—”  the  cause  cannot  stand  still  for  want  of  a little  money. 
If  nobody  will  pay  it.  I will  sell  Bronte,  andthe  Emperor  of  Russia’s 
box.”  And  he  actually  pledged  Bronte  for  £6600,  if  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  about  paying  the  bills.  The  long-delayed  expedition  was 
thus,  at  last,  sent  forth  : but  Trowbridge  little  imagined  in  what  scenes 
of  misery  he  was  to  bear  his  part.  He  looked  to  Sicily  for  supplies  : 
it  was  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  Sicilian  government  to 
use  every  exertion  for  furnishing  them:  and  Nelson  and  the  British 
ambassador  were  on  the  spot  to  press  upon  them  the  necessity  of  ex  - 
ertion. But  though  Nelson  saw  with  what  a knavish  crew  the  Sicilian 
court  was  surrounded,  he  was  blind  to  the  vices  of  the  court  itself; 
and  resigning  himself  wholly  to  JLady  Hamilton’s  influence,  never  even 
suspected  the  crooked  policy  which  it  was  remorselessly  pursuing. 
The  Maltese  and  the  British  in  Malta  severely  felt  it.  Trowbridge, 
who  had  the  truest  affection  for  Nelson,  knew  his  infatuation,  and 
feared  that  it  might  prove 'injurious  to  his  character,  as  well  as  fatal  to 
an  enterprise  which  had  Wgun  so  well,  and  been  carried  on  so  pa- 
tiently. 

44  My  lord,”  said  he,  writing  to  him  from  the  siege,  14  we  are  dying 
off  fast  for  want.  I learn  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  Prince  Luz- 
zi  refused  corn  some  time  ago,  and  Sir  William  doe.s  not  think  it  worth 
while  making  another  application.  If  that  be  the  case,  I wish  he  com- 
manded this  distressing  scene  instead  of  me.  Pugalia  had  an  im- 
mense harvest;  near  thirty  sail  left  Messina,  before  I did,  to  load  corn. 
Will  they  let  us  have  any  ? if  not,  a short  time  will  decide  the  business. 
The  German  interest  prevails.  I wish  1 was  at  your  Lodship’s  elbow 
foranhour.  All, all  will  be  thrown  on  you  ! I will  parry  the  blow  as  much 
as  in  my  power:  I foresee  much  mischief  brewing. — God  bless  your  lord- 
ship;  lam  miserable,  I cannot  assist  your4  operations  more.  Many 
happy  returns  of  the  day  to  you — (it  was  the  first  of  the  new'  yeni9 — f 
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never  spent  so  miserable  a one.  I am  not  very  tender  hearted  ; but  re- 
ally the  distress  here  would  even  move  a Neapolitan.57  Soon  afterward 
he  wrote,  “ I have  this  day  saved  thirty  thousand  people  from  starving; 
but  with  this  day  my  ability  ceases.  As  (he  Government  are  bent  on 
starving  us,  I see  no  alternative,  but  to  leave  these  poor  unhappy  peo- 
ple to  perish,  without  our  being  witnesses  of  their  distress.  I curse  the 
day  I ever  served  the  Neapolitan  government.  We  have  characters, 
my  lord,  to  lose ; these  people  have  none.  Do  not  suffer  their  infamous 
conduct  to  fall  on  us.  Our  country  is  just,  but  severe.  Such  is  the 
fever  of  my  brain  this  minute,  that  1 assure  you,  on  my  honour,  if  the 
Palermo  traitors  were  here,  I would  shoot  them  first,  and  then  myself. 
Girgenti  is  full  of  corn  ; the  money  is  ready  to  pay  for  it  ; we  do  not 
ask  it  as  a gift.  Oh ! qould  you  see  the  horrid  distress  I daily  expe- 
rience, something  would  be  done. — Some  engine  is  at  work  against  us 
at  Naples  ; and  I believe  I hit  on  the  proper  person.  If  you  complain, 
he  will  be  immediately  promoted,  agreeably  to  the  Neapolitan  custom. 
All  I write  to  you  is  known  at  the  queen’s.  For  my  own  part,  I look 
upon  the  Neapolitans  as  the  worst  of  intriguing  enemies  : every  hour 
shows  me  their  infamy  and  duplicity.  I pray  your  lordship  be  cau- 
tious : your  honest,  open  manner  of  acting  will  be  made  a handle  of. 
When  I see  you,  and  tell  of  their  infamons  tricks,  you  will  be  as  much 
surprised  as  I am.  The  whole  will  fall  on  you.” 

Nelson  was  not  insensible  to  the  distress  which  his  friend  so  earnestly 
represented.  He  begged  small  supplies  of  money  and  corn,  to  keep  the 
.Maltese  from  starving.  And  when  the  court  granted  a small  supply, 
protesting  their  poverty,  he  believed  them.  The  anxiety  which  he  en- 
dured, affected  him  so  deeply,  that  he  said  it  had  broken  his  spirit 
forever.  Happily,  all  that  Trowbridge  had  foreboded,  did  not  come 
to  pass.  For  Capt.  Ball  ventured  upon  a resolute  measure,  for  which 
his  name  would  deserve  always  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  the  Mal- 
tese, even  if  it  had  no  other  claims  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  a 
grateful  people.  Finding  it  hopeless  longer  to  look  for  succour  from 
the  infatuated  court  of  Sicily,  which  persisted  in  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  supplies,  at  his  own  risk  he  sent  his  first  Lieut,  to  the  port 
of  Girgenti,  with  orders  to  seize  and  bring  with  him  to  Malta,  the 
ships  which  were  there  lying  laden  with  corn.  These  orders  were 
executed  ; the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  was  removed,  and  Capt 
Hall  waited  for  the  consequences  to  himself.  The  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment complained  to  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  complaint  was 
communicated  to  Nelson,  w ho  requested  Sir  W.  Hamilton  would  fully 
and  plainly  state  that  the  act  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  any  intend- 
ed disrespect  to  his  Sicilian  majesty,  but  as  of  the  most  absolute  and 
imperious  necessity  ; the  alternation  being  either  of  abandoning  Malta 
to  the  French,  or  of  anticipating  the  king’s  orders  for  carrying  the  corn 
in  those  vessels  to  Malta.  “ I trust,”  he  added,  “ that  the  government 
of  the  country  will  never  again  force  any  of  our  royal  master's  ser- 
vants to  so  unpleasant  an  alternative.”  Nelson  himself  sailed  for  Mal- 
ta He  fell  in  with  a French  squadron,  hound  for  its  relief,  consisting 
of  a 74.  3 frigates,  and  a corvette.  One  frigate  and  the  line-of-battle 
ship  were  taken  ; and  the  others  failed  in  their  purpose  of  reaching 
La  Valelte.  This  success  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Nelson  for  ma 
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ny  reasons.  Two  frigates,  aid  the  Guillaume  Tel!,  86,  were  ail  that 
nowremained  of  the  fleet  which  Buonaparte  had  conducted  to  Egypt. 
The  Guillaume  Tell  was  at  this  time  closely  watched  in  the  harbour 
of  La  Valette:  and  shortly  afterward  was  taken,  after  an  action  in 
which  greater  skill  was  never  displayed  by  British  ships,  nor  greater 
gallantry  by  an  enemy.  Nelson  rejoiced  at  what  he  called  this  glori- 
ous finish  to  the  whole  French  Mediterranean  fleet.  “ What  a plea- 
sure,” said  he  “ to  have  the  Nile  fleet  all  taken,  under  my  orders  and 
regulations  !”  The  two  frigates  still  remained  in  La  Valette:  before 
its  surrender  they  stole  out ; one  was  taken  in  the  attempt;  the  other 
was  the  only  ship  ofthe  whole  fleet  which  escaped  caj.  t are  or  destrnction. 

Letters  were  found  on  board  the  Tell,  showing  that  the  French  were 
become  hopeless  of  preserving  the  conquest  which  they  had  so  foully 
acquired.  The  officers  were  anxious  that  Nelson  should  have  the  ho- 
nour of  signing  the  capitulation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  just  been  su- 
perseded : Nelson  had  no  feeling  or  cordiality  towards  Lord  Keith  ; 
and  thinking  that,  after  Earl  St.  Vincent,  nonKin  had  so  good  a claim 
to  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean  as  himself,  he  applied  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  England,  telling  the  first  lord  ofthe  Admiralty, 
that  his  spirit  could  not  submit  patiently,  and  that  he  was  a broken- 
hearted man.  From  the  time  of  his  return  from  Egypt,  amid  all  tho 
honours  which  were  showered  upon  him,  he  had  suffered  many  morti- 
fications. Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  been  sent  to  Egypt,  with  orders  to 
take  under  his  command  the  squadron  which  Nelson  had  left  th^re. — 
Sir  Sidney  appears  to  have  thought  that  this  command  was  to  be  in- 
dependent of  Nelson  : and  Nelson  himselr  thinking  so,  determined  to 
return,  saying  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  “ I do  feei,  for  I am  a man,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve  in  these  seas  with  a squadron  under  a 
junior  officer.'’  He  differed  from  Sir  Sidney  as  to  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  towards  the  French  in  Egypt;  and  strictly  com- 
manded him  not  to  permit  a Frenchman  to  leave  the  country  ; that  he 
considered  it  madness  to  permit  that  band  of  thieves  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope. If  Nelson  had  not  thoroughly  understood  the  character  of  the 
enemy,  their  conduct  in  Egypt  would  have  disclosed  it.  After  the  bat- 
tle ofthe  Nile  he  had  landed  all  his  prisoners,  upon  a solemn  engage- 
ment that  none  of  them  should  serve  till  regularly  exchanged.  They 
wefe  no  sooner  on  shore  than  part  of  them  were  drafted  into  different 
regiments,  and  the  remainder  formed  into  a corps.  This  occasioned 
Capt.  Hallowed  to  say,  that  the  French  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  res- 
pect from  ns.  “ The  army  of  Buonaparte  are  entirely  destitute  of  every 
principle  of  honour.”  Buonaparte’s  escape  was  the  more  regretted  by 
Nelson,  because,  if  he  had  had  sufficient  force,  he  thought  it  would 
certainly  have  been  prevented.  He  wished  to  keep  ships  upon  the 
watch,  to  intercept  any  thing  coming  from  Egypt  : but  the  Admiralty 
calculated  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  failed  when 
it  was  most  wanted.  The  bloody  Corsican  was  thus  enabled  to  reach 
Europe  in  safety  ; there  to  become  the  guilty  instrument  of  a wider- 
spreading  destruction  than  any  with  which  the  world  had  ever  before 
been  visited. 

A shipeould  not  be  spared  to  convey  Nelson  to  England  ; be  there- 
fore travelled  through  Germany  to  Hamburgh,  in  company  with  his 
inseparable  friends,  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton.  The  queen  of  Na- 
ples went  with  them  to  V enna.  When  they  were  at  Leghorn,  upon 
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a report  that  the  French  were  approaching1,  the  people  rose  tumultu- 
ously,,and  would  fain  have  persuaded  Nelson  to  lead  them  against  Ihe 
enemy.  The  prince  of  Esterhazy  entertained  him  in  a style  of  Hun- 
garian magnificence.  A wine  merchant,  above  70  years  of  age,  re- 
quested to  speak  with  .Lady  Hamilton,  and  told  her  he  had  some  Rhe- 
nish whine,  of  the  vintage  of  1625,  which  had  been  in  his  possession 
more  than  half  a century  : he  had  preserved  it  for  some  extraordinary 
occasion;  and  that  which  had  now  arrived  was  far  beyond  any  that 
he  could  ever  have  expected.  His  request  was,  that  her  ladyship 
would  prevail  upon  Lord  Nelson  to  accept  6 doz.  of  this  incomparable 
wine;  part  of  it  would  then  have  the  honour  to  flow  into  the  heart’s 
blood  of  that  immortal  hero;  and  this  thought  would  make  him  happy 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Nelson,  when  this  singular  request 
was  reported  to  him,  went  into  the  room,  and  taking  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  kindly  by  the  hand,  consented  to  receive  6 bottles,  provided 
the  donor  would  dine  with  him  next  day. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Nelson  separates  himself  from  his  Wife — Northern  Confederacy — He 
goes  to  tUe  Baltic , under  Sir  Hyde  Parker — Battle  of  Copenhagen , 
and  subsequent  Negotiation — Nelson  is  made  a Viscount. 

Nelson  was  welcomed  in  England  with  e^erj'  mark  of  popular  ho- 
nour. At  Yarmouth,  where  he  landed,  every  ship  in  the  harbor  hoist- 
ed her  colours.  The  mayor  and  corporation  waited  upon  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  town.  In  London,  he  was  feasted  by  tnecity,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  common  council  for  his  great  victory,  and 
a golden-hilted  sword,  studded  with  diamonds.  Nelson  had  every 
earthly  blessing,  except  domestic  happiness : he  had  forfeited  that  for 
ever.  Before  he  had  been  three  months  in  England  he  separated  from 
Lady  Nelson.  Some  of  his  last  words  to  her  were  : “ 1 call  God  to 

witness, there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your  conduct  that  I wish  otherwise.” 
This  was  the  consequence  of  his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Ham- 
ilton. It  had  before  caused  a quarrel  with  his  son-in-law. 

The  Addington  administration  was  just  at  this  time  formed  ; and 
Nelson,  who  had  been  made  vice  admiral  of  the  blue,  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  as  second  in  command,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  by  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  the  new  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  three  northern 
courts  had  formed  a confederacy  for  making  England  resign  her  naval 
rights.  Of  these  courts,  Russia  was  guided  t*y  the  passions  of  its  em- 
peror, Paul.  Denmark  was  French  at  heart  : ready  to  co-operate  in 
all  the  views  of  France,  to  recognise  all  her  usurpations.  Sweden, 
under  a king  whose  principles  were  right,  and  whose  feelings  were 
generous,  acted  in  acquiescence  with  the  dictates  of  two  powers  whom 
it  feared  to  offend.  The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  23  ships  of  the  line 
with  about  31  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  exclusive  of  guard-ships. 
Sweden  had  18  ship9  of  the  line,  14  frigates  and  sloops,  74  galleys  and 
smaller  vessels,  besides  gun-boats  ; and  this  force  wasm  a far  better 
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state  of  equipment  than  the  Danish.  The  Russians  had  82  sail  of  the 
line  and  40  frigates.  But  the  Russian  fleet  was  ill-manned,  ill-officered, 
and  ill-equipped.  Such  a combination  under  the  influence  of  France 
would  soon  have  become  formidable  : and  never  did  the  British  cabi- 
net display  more  decision  than  in  instantly  preparing  to  crush  it.  They 
erred  in  permitting  any  petty  consideration  to  prevent  them  from  ap- 
pointing Nelson  to  the  command.  The  public  properly  murmured  at 
seeing  it  intrusted  to  another  When  Nelson  joined  the  fleet  at  Yar- 
mouth, he  found  the  admiral  “ a little  nervous  about  dark  nights  and 
fields  of  ice.” — ‘ But  we  must  brace  up,”  said  he  ; “these  are  not  times 
for  nervous  systems.  I hope  we  shall  give  our  northern  enemies  that 
hailstorm  ofbullels,  which  gives  our  dear  country  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  We  have  it,  and  all  the  devils  in  the  north  cannot  take  it  from 
us.  if  our  wooden  walls  have  fair  play. 

The  fleet  sailed  on  the  12th  of  March.  31.  r.  Yansittart  sailed  in  it; 
the  British  cabinet  still  hoping  to  obtain  its  end  by  negotiation.  It  was 
well  for  England  that  Sir  Hyde  Parker  placed  a fuller  confidence  in 
Nelson  than  the  government  seems  to  have  done  at  this  most  important 
erisis.  32r.  Vansittart  left  the  fleet  at  the  Scaw,  and  preceded  it  in  a 
frigate  with  a flag  oftruce.  Precious  time  was  lost  by  this  delay,  which 
was  to  be  purchased  by  the  dearest  blood  of  Britain  and  Denmark  : 
according  to  the  Danes  themselves,  tho  intelligence  that  a British  fleet 
was  seen  off  the  Sound  produced  a much  more  general  alarm  in  Co- 
penhagen than  its  arrival  in  the  Fk>ads.  Nelson  had  a long  conference 
with  Sir  Hyde  ; and  the  next  day  addressed  a letter  to  him,  worthy  of 
himself  and  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Vansittart’s  report  had  then  been 
received.  It  represented  the  Danish  government  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree hostile  ; and  their  state  of  preparation  as  exceeding  what  our 
cabinet  had  supposed  possible:  for  Denmark  had  profited  of  the  leis 
ure  which  had  so  impoliticly  been  given  her.  “ The  more  I have  re- 
flected,” said  Nelson  to  his  commander,  “ the  more  I am  confirmed  in 
opinion,  that  not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  attacking  the  enemy.” 

Supposing  him  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  Nelson  tho’t  some 
damage  might  be  doqe  among'the  masts  and  yards  ; though  perhaps 
not  one  of  them  but  would  be  serviceable  again.  “If  the  wind  be 
fair,”  said  he,  “ and  you  determine  to  attack  the  ships  and  Crown  I 
slands,  you  must  expect  the  natural  issue  of  such  a battle — ships  crip 
pled,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  lost;  for  the  wind  which  carries  you  in, 
will  most  probably  not  bring  out  a crippled  ship.  It  will  not  prevent 
the  Revel  ships  or  the  Swedes  from  joining  the  Danes  : and  to  prevent 
this  is,  a measure  absolutely  necessary  : and  still  to  attack  Copenha- 
gen.” For  this  be  proposed  two  modes.  One  was,  to  pass  Cronenburg. 
taking  the  risk  of  danger  ; taking  the  deepest  and  straightest  channel. 
This  would  prevent  a junction,  and  might  give  an  opportunity  of  bom 
barding  Copenhagen.  Or  to  take  the  passage  of  the  Belt,  which  might 
be  accomplished  in  four  or  five  days  ; and  then  the  attack  by  Draco 
might  be  made,  and  the  junction  of  the  Russians  prevented.  Suppo- 
sing them  thro’  the  Belt,  he  proposed  that  a detachment  of  the  fleet 
should  be  sent  to  destroy  the  Russian  squadron  at  Revel  ; and  that  the 
business  at  Copenhagen  should  be  attempted  with  the  remainder. 

The  pilots,  as  men  who  had  nothing  but  safety  to  think  of,  were  ter- 
rified by  the  formidable  report  of  the  batteries  of  Elsinore,  and  the  tre- 
mendous preparations  which  our  negotiators,  who  were  now  returned 
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from  their  fruitless  mission  had  witnessed.  They  therefore  persuaded 
Sir  Hyde  to  prefer  the  passage  of  the  Belt.  “Let  it  be  by  the  Hound, 
by  the  Belt,  or  any  how.”  cried  Nelson,  “only  lose  not  an  hour!”  On 
the  27th  they  sailed  for  the  Belt:  such  was  the  habitual  reserve  of  Sir 
Hyde.  that  his  own  captain,  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  did  not  know 
which  coarse  he  had  resolved  to  take  till  the  fleet  were  getting  under 
wvay.  Whoi  Capt.  Domett,  was  thus  apprised  of  it,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  represent  to  the  admiral  his  belief  that  if  that  course  were  persevered 
in,  th^  ultimate  object  would  be  totally  defeated  : it  was  liable  to  long 
delays,  and  to  accidents  of  ships’  grounding;  in  the  whole  fleet  there 
were  only  one  captain  and  one  pilot  who  knew  any  thing  of  this  for- 
midable passage,  and  their  knowledge  was  very  slight : their  instruc- 
tions did  not  authorize  them  to  attempt  it; — supposing  them  safe  thro* 
the  Belts,  the  heavy  ships  could  not  come  over  the  Grounds  to  attack 
Copenhagen;  and  light  vessels  would  have  no  effect,  on  such  a line  of 
defence  as  had  been  prepared  against  them.  Domett  urged  these  rea- 
sons so  forcibly  that  Sir  Hyde  was  shaken  in  his  opinion,  and  he  con- 
sented to  bring  the  fleet  to,  and  send  fo”  Nelson  on  board.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  hut  that  the  expedition  would  have  failed,  if  Captain 
Domett  had  not  thus  timely  and  early  given  his  advice.  Nelson  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him  : and  it  was  finally  determined  to  take  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Hound  : and  the  fleet  returned  to  its  former  anchorage. 

The  next  day  was  more  idly  expended  in  despatching  a flag  of 
truce  to  th^  Governor  of  Cronenburg  Castle,  to  ask  whether  he  had 
received  orders  to  lire  at  the  British  fleet;  as  the  admiral  must  consi- 
der the  first  gun  to  he  a declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark. 

A solder  like  and  becoming  answer  was  returned  to  this  formality. 
The  governor  said,  that  the  British  minister  had  not  been  sent  away 
from  Copenhagen,  hut  had  obtained  a passport  at  his  own  demand. 
He  himself,  as  a soldier,  could  not  meddle  with  politics  : but  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  suffer  a fleet,  of  which  the  intention  was  not  yet  known, 
to  approach  the  guns  of*  the  castle  which  he  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand: and  he  requested,  if  the  British  admiral  should  think  proper  to 
make  any  proposals  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  that  he  might  he  appri- 
zed of  it  before  the  fleet  approached  nea’er.  During  this  intercourse, 
a Dane,  who  carne  on  hoard  the  commander’s  ship,  having  occasion 
to  express  his  business  in  writing,  found  the  pen  blunt;  and,  holding 
it  up,  sarcastically  said.  “If  your  guns  are  not  better  pointpd  than 
your  pens,  you  will  make  little  impression  on  Copenhagen  !” 

On  that  day.  intelligence  reached  the  admiral  of  the  lo-s  of  one  of 
his  fleet,  the  Invincible,  seventy  four,  wrecked  on  a sai  dbank,  as  she 
was  > oming  out  of  Yarmouth  ; 400  of  her  men  perished  in  her.  Nel- 
son w’i  • was  now’  appointed  to  lead  the  van,  shifted  his  flag  to  the 
Ele;  hant.  Capt.  Foley — a lighter  ship  than  the  St.  George,  and  there- 
fore fitter  for  the  expected  operations.  The  two  following  days  were 
calm.  Orders  had  been  given  to  pass  the  Sound  as  soon  as  the  wind 
would  permit  ; and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  the  ships  were  clear- 
ed tor  action,  with  an  alacrity  characteristic  of  British  seamen  At 
daybreak  on  the  30th,  it  blew  a topsail  breez  fl  om  the  north-wrest.  " 
The  signal  w’as  made,  and  the  fleet  moved  on  in  order  of  battle;  Nel- 
son's division  in  the  van,  Sir  Hyde’s  in  the  centre,  and  Admiral  Grave  s 
in  the  rear. 
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The  Sound  being*  the  only  frequented  entrance  to.  the  Baltic,  the 
great  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  few  parts  of  the  sea  display  so 
frequent  a navigation.  In  the  height  of  the  season  not  fe  ver  than  100 
vessels  pass  every  24  hours,  for  many  weeks  in  succession  : but  never 
had  so  busy  or  so  splendid  a scene  been  exhibited  there  as  on  this 
day,  when  the  British  fleet  prepared  to  force  that  passage,  where, 
till  now,  all  ships  had  veiled  their  topsails  to  the  flag  of  Denmark. 
The  whole  force  consisted  of  51  sail  of  various  descriptions  ; of  w hich 
16  were  of  the  line.  The  greater  part  of  the  bomb  and  trun  vessels 
took  their  stations  off  Cronenburg  Castle,  to  cover  the  fleet;  while 
others  on  the  larboard  were  ready  to  engagethe  Swedish  shore.  The 
Danes,  having  improved  every  moment  which  ill-t.med  negotiation  and 
baffling  weather  gave  them,  had  lined  their  shore  with  batteries;  and  ( 
as  soon  as  the  Monarch,  which  was  the  leading  ship,  came  abreast  of 
them,  a fire  was  opened  from  about  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars  : 
our  light  vessels  immediately,  in  return,  opened  their  fire  upon  the  cas- 
tle. Here  was  all  the  pompous  circumstance,  and  exciting  reality  of  | 
war,  without  its  effects;  for  this  ostentatious  display  was  but  a blood- 
less prelude  of  the  wide  and  sweeping  destruction  which  was  soon  to 
follow.  The  enemies’  shot  fell  near  enough  to  splash  the  wrater  on 
board  our  ships  : not  relying  upon  any  forbearance  of  the  Swedes, 
they  meant  to  have  kept  the  mid  channel ; but,  when  they  perceived 
that  not  a shot  was  fired  from  Helsinburg,  and  that  no  batteries  were 
to  be  seen  on  the  Swedish  shore,  they  inclined  to  that  side,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  Danish  guns.  The  uninterrupted 
blaze  which  was  kept  up  from  them  till  the  fleet  had  passed,  served 
only  to  exhilerate  our  sailors,  and  afforded  them  matter  of  jest,  as  the 
shot  fell  in  showers  a full  cable’s  length  from  its  destined  aim.  A few 
rounds  were  returned  from  some  of  our  leading  ships  till  they  percei-  j 
ved  the  inutility  of  it; — this,  however,  occasioned  the  only  bloodshed 
of  the  day,  some  of  our  men  being  killed  and  wounded  by  the  bursting  j 
of  a gun.  As  soon  as  the  main  body  had  passed,  the  gun  vessels  fol-  | 
lowed,  desisting  from  their  bombardment,  which  had  been  as  innocent  j 
as  that  of  the  enemy,  and  about  midday,  the  whole  fleet  aachored  be- 
tween the  island  of  Huen  and  Copenhagen.  Sir  Hyde,  with  Nelson,  ■ 
Admiral  Graves,  some  of  the  senior  captains,  and  the  commanding  ! 
officers  of  the  artillery  and  troops,  then  proceeded  in  a lugger,  to  rec- 
connoitre  the  enemy’s  means  of  defence  ; a formidable  line  of  ships,  ! 
redeaus,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  gun-boats,  flanked  and  sup- 
ported by  extensive  batteries,  and  occupying,  from  one  extreme  point 
to  the  other,  an  extent  ol  nearly  four  miles. 

A council  of  war  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  apparent  that  the  I 
Danes  could  not  be  attacked  without  great  difficulty  and  risk ; and  j 
some  of  the  members  of  (he  council  spoke  of  the  number  of  the  Swedes  ! 
and  the  Russians  whom  they  should  afterward  have  to  engage,  as  a 
consideration  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Nelson,  who  kept  pa-  j 
cing  the  cabin,  impatient  as  he  ever  was  of  anything  which  savoured  j 
of  irresolution,  repeatedly  said,  “ The  more  numerous  the  better ; I 
wish  they  were  twice  as  many, — the  easier  the  victory,  depend  on  it.” 
The  plan  upon  which  he  had  determined,  if  ever  it  should  be  his  for-  ! 
tune  to  bring  a Baltic  fleet  to  action,  was,  to  attack  the  head  of  their 
line,  and  confuse  their  movements. — “ Close  with  a Frenchman,”  ho 
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Used  to  say,  “ but  out  manoeuvres  a Russian.”  lie  offered  his  services 
for  the  attack,  requiring  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  whole  of  the  smaller 
craft.  Sir  Hyde  gave  him  two  more  line-of-battle  ships  than  he  asked, 
and  left  every  thing  to  his  judgement. 

The  enemy’s  force  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  greatest  obstacle  with 
which  the  British  fleet  had  to  contend  ; there  was  another  to  be  over- 
come before  they  could  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  channel  was 
little  known,  and  extremely  intricate  ; all  the  buoys  had  been  removed, 
and  the  Danes  considered  this  difficulty  as  almost  insurmountable  thinking 
the  channel  impracticable  for  so  large  a fleet.  Nelson  himself  saw  the 
soundings  made,  and  the  buoys  laid  down,  boating  it  upon  this  exhaust- 
ing service,  day  and  night,  until  it  was  effected.  When  this  was  done, 
he  thanked  God  for  having  enabled  him  to  get  through  this  difficult 
part  of  his  dutv.  “ It  had  worn  him  down,”  he  said,  “ and  was  infinite- 
ly more  grievous  to  him  than  any  resistance  which  he  could  experience 
from  the  enemy.” 

At  the  first  council  of  war  opinions  inclined  to  an  attack  from  the 
eastward  : but  the  next  day,  the  wind  being  southerly,  after  a second 
examination  of  the  Danish  position,  it  was  determined  to  attack  from 
the  south,  approaching  in  the  manner  which  Nelson  had  suggested  in 
his  first  thoughts.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  the  whole  fleet 
removed  to  an  anchorage  within  two  leagues  of  the  town,  and  off  the 
N.  W.  end  of  the  Middle  Ground  : a shoal  lying  exactly  before  the 
town,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant,  and  extending  along  its 
whole  sea  front.  The  King’s  channel,  where  there  is  deep  water,  is 
between  this  shoal  and  the  town  ; and  here  the  Danes  had  arranged 
their  line  of  Defence,  as  near  the  shores  as  possible  ; nineteen  ships  and 
floating  batteries,  flanked  at  the  end  nearest  the  town  by  the  Crown 
Batteries,  which  were  two  artificial  islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour— most  formidable  works  ; the  larger  one  having,  by  the  Danish 
account,  sixty-six  guns  ; but  as  Nelson  believed,  eighty-eight.  The 
fleet  having  anchored,  Nelson,  with  Rion,  in  the  Amazon,  made  his 
last  examination  on  the  ground  ; and  about  one  o’clock,  returning  to 
his  own  ship,  threw  out  the  signal  to  weigh.  It  was  received  with  a 
shout  throughout  the  whole  division ; they  weighed  with  a light  and  fa- 
vourable wind:  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  of  Saltholm  and 
the  Middle  Ground  had  been  actually  bouyed  ; the  small  craft  pointed 
out  the  course  distinctly  ; Riou  led  the  way  ; the  whole  division  coast- 
ed along  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal,  doubled  its  farther  extremity,  and 
anchored  there  off’ Draco  Point,  just  as  the  darkness  closed — the  head- 
most of  the  enemy’s  line  not  being  more  than  two  miles  distant.  Th$ 
signal  to  prepare  for  action  had  been  made  early  in  the  evening  ; and, 
as  his  own  anchor  dropped,  Nelson  called  out,  “ I will  fight  them  the 
moment  I have  a fair  wind.”  It  had  been  agreed  that  Sir  Hyde,  with 
the  remaining  ships,  should  weigh  on  the  following  morning,  at  the 
same  time  as  Nelson,  to  menace  the  Crown  batteries  on  his  side,  and 
the  four  ships  of  the  line  which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal ; and 
to  cover  our  own  disabled  ships  as  they  came  out  of  action. 
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The  Danes,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle : no  sooner  did  the  gunsoi 
Cronenburg  make  it  known  to  the  whole  city  that  all  negotiation  was  at 
an  end,  that  the  British  fleet  was  passing  the  Sound,  and  that  the  dis- 
pute between  the  two  crowns  must  now  be  decided  by  arms,  than  a 
spirit  displayed  itself  most  honourable  to  the  Danish  character.  All 
ranks  offered  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  c untry  ; the  univer- 
sity furnished  a corps  of  twelve  hundred  youths,  the  flower  of  Den- 
mark : it  was  one  of  those  emergencies  in  which  little  drilling  or  dis- 
cipline is  necessary  to  render  courage  available  ; they  had  nothing  to 
learn  but  how  to  manage  the  guns,  and  day  and  night  were  employed 
in  practising  them.  When  the  movements  of  Nelson’s  squadron  were 
perceived,  it  was  known  when  ana  where  the  attack  was  to  be  expected, 
and  the  line  of  defence  was  manned  indisclimnately  by  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  citizens.  Had  not  the  whoie  attention  of  the  Danes  been  directed 
to  strengthen  their  own  means  of  defence,  they  might  most  materially 
have  annoyed  the  invading  squadron,  and,  perhaps,  frustrated  the  im- 
pending attack  ; tor  the  British  ships  were  crowded  in  an  anchoring 
ground  of  little  extent  : — it  was  calm,  so  that  mortar-boats  might  have 
acted  against  them  to  the  utmost  advantage;  and  they  were  within 
range  of  shells  from  Amak  island.  A few  fell  among  them  but  the  en- 
emy soon  ceased  to  fire.  It  was  learned  afterward,  that,  fortunately 
for  the  fleet,  the  bed  of  the  mortar  had  given  way  ; and  the  Danes  ei- 
ther could  not  gef  it  replaced,  or,  in  the  darkness,  lost  their  direction. 

This  was  an  awful  night  for  Copenhagen. — far  more  so  than  for  the 
British  fleet,  where  the  men  were  aocustomed  to  battle  and  victory,  and 
had  none  of  those  objects  before  .their  eyes  which  rendered  death  terri- 
ble. Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with  a large  party  of  his  officers  : he 
was,  as  he  was  ever  wont  to  be  when  on  the  eve  of  action,  in  high  spir- 
it, and  drank  to  a leading  wind,  ?nd  to  the  success  of  the  morrow. 
After  supper  they  returned  to  their  respective  ships,  except  Riou,  who 
remained  to  arrange  the  order  of  battle  with  Nelson  and  Foley,  and  to 
draw  up  instruction  ; Hardy,  mean  time,  went  in  a small  boat  to  exam- 
ine the  channel  between  them  and  the  enemy  ; approaching  so  near, 
that  he  sounded  round  their  leading  ship  with  a pole,  lest  the  noise  of 
throwing  the  lead  should  discover  him.  The  incessant  fatigue  of  body 
as  well  as  mind,  which  Nelson  had  undergone  during  the  last  three 
days,  had  so  exhausted  him,  that  he  was  earnestly  urged  to  his  cot  • 
and  his  old  servant  Allen,  using  that  k'nd  of  authority,  which  long  and 
affectionate  services  entitled  and  enabled  him  to  assume  on  such  occa- 
sions, insisted  upon  his  complying.  The  cot  was  placed  on  the  floor, 
and  he  continued  to  dictate  from  it.  About  eleven,  Hardy  returned, 
and  reported  the  practicability  of  the  channel,  and  the  depth  of  water  up 
to  the  enemy’s  line.  About  one,  the  orders  were  completed  ; and  half  a 
dozen  clerks,  in  the  foremost  cabin  proceeded  to  transcribe  them:  Nel- 
son frequently  calling  out  to  hasten  their  work,  for  the  wind  was  be- 
coming fair.  Instead  of  attempting  to  get  a few  hours’  sleep,  he  was 
constantly  receiving  reports  on  this  important  point.  At  daybreak,  it 
Was  announced  as  becoming  perfectly  fair.  The  clerks  finished  then* 
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work  about  six.  Nelson,  who  was  already  up,  breakfasted,  and  made 
signals  for  all  captains.  The  land  forces,  and  five  hundred  seamen, 
under  Captain  Freemantle  and  the  Hon.  Col.  Stewart,  were  to  storm 
the  Crown  Battery  as  soon  as  its  fire  should  be  silenced  : and  Riou  — 
whom  Nelson  had  never  seen  till  this  expedition,  but  whose  worth  lie 
had  instantly  perceived,  and  appreciated  as  it  deserved — had  the  Blanche 
and  Alctnene  frigates,  the  Dart  and  Arrow  sloops,  and  the  Zephyr  and 
Otter  fireship:-',  given  him,  with  a special  command  to  act  as  circum- 
cumstances  might  require  : — every  other  ship  had  its  station  appointed. 

Between  eight  and  nine,  the  pilots  and  masters  were  ordered  on  board 
the  Admiral’s  ships.  The  pilots  were  mostly  men  who  had  been  mates 
in  Baltic  traders  ; and  their  hesitation  about  their  bearing  off  the  east 
end  of  the  shoal,  and  the  exact  line  of  deep  water,  gave  omnious  warn- 
ing of  how  little  their  knowledge  was  to  be  trusted.  The  signal  for  ac- 
tion had  been  made,  the  wind  was  fair — not  a moment  to  be  lost.  Nel- 
son urged  them  to  be  steady, — to  be  resolute,  and  to  decide  : but  they 
wanted  the  only  ground  for  steadiness  and  decision  in  such  cases  ; and 
Nelson  had  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  not  trusted  to  Hardy’s  single 
report*  This  was  one  of  the  most  painful  moments  of  his  life  ; and  he 
also  spoke  of  it  with  bitterness.  “ I experienced  in  the  Sound,”  said 
he,  “ the  misery  of  having  the  honour  of  our  country  intrusted  to  a set 
of  pilots,  who  have  no  other  thought  than  to  keep  the  ships  clear  of  dan- 
ger, and  their  own  silly  heads  clear  of  shot.  Every  body  knows  what  I 
must  have  suffered  : and  if  any  merit  attaches  itself  to  me,  it  was  for 
combating  the  dangers  of  the  shallows  in  defiance  of  them.  At  length, 
Mr.  Bryerly,  the  master  of  the  Bellona,  declared  that  he  was  prepared 
to  lead  the  fleet : his  judgement  was  acceded  to  by  the  rest  : they  re- 
turned to  their  ships  ; and,  at  half-past  nine,  the  signal  was  made  to 
weigh  in  succession. 

Captain  Murray,  in  the  Edgar,  led  the  way;  the  Agamemnon  was 
next  in  order ; hut  on  the  first  attempt  to  leave  her  anchorage,  she 
could  not  weather  the  edge  of  the  shoal  ; and  Nelson  had  the  grief  to 
see  his  old  ship,  ih  which  he  had  performed  so  many  years’  gallant  ser- 
vices, imirioveably  aground,  at  a moment  when  her  help  was  so  greatly 
required.  Signal  was  then  made  for  the  Polyphemus  : and  this  change 
in  the  order  of  sailing  was  executed  with  the  utmost  promptitude  : yet 
so  much  delay  had  been  thus  unavoidably  occasioned,  that  the  Edgar 
was  for  some  time  unsuported  : and  the  Polyphemus,  whose  place  should 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  enemy’s  line  where  their  strength  was  the 
greatest,  could  get  no  farther  than  the  beginning,  owing  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  channel  : there  she  occupied,  indeed  an  efficient  station,  but 
one  where  his  presence  was  less  required.  The  Isis  followed,  with  bet- 
ter fortune,  and  took  her  own  birth.  The  Bellona,  Sir  Thomas 
Boulde  Thompson,  kept  too  close  on  the  Starboaad  Shoal,  and  ground- 
ed abreast  of  the  outer  ship  of  the  enemy  : this  was  the  more  vexatious, 
inasmuch  as  the  wind  was  fair,  the  room  ample,  and  three  ships  had 
led  the  way.  The  Russell,  following  the  Bellona,  grounded  in  like 
manner : both  were  within  reach  of  shot ; but  their  absence  from  their 
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intended  stations  was  severely  felt.  Each  ship  had  been  ordered  to 
pass  her  leader  on  the  starboard  side,  because  the  water  was  supposed 
too  shallow  on  the  larboard  shore.  Nelson,  who  came  next  after 
these  two  ships,  thought  they  had  kept  too  fur  on  the  starboard  direc- 
tion, and  made  signal  for  them  to  elose  with  the  enemy,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  aground  : but  when  he  perceived  that  they  did  not  obey 
the  signal,  he  ordered  the  Elephant’s  helm,  to  starboard,  aud  went 
within  these  ships : thus  quitting  the  appointed  order  of  sailing,  and 
guiding  those  which  were  to  follow.  The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  were 
probably  by  this  act  of  promptitude  on  his  part,  saved  from  going  on 
shore.  Each  ship  as  she  arrived  neai  ly  opposite  her  appointed  station, 
let  her  anchor  go  by  the  stern,  and  presented  her  broadside  to  the 
Danes.  The  distance  between  each  was  about  half  a cable.  The  ac- 
tion was  fought  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a cable’s  length  from  the  ene- 
my. This,  which  rendered  its  continuance  so  long,  was  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  consequent  decision  of  the  pilots.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  error  which  had  led  the  Bellonaand  the  Russel  aground,  they, when 
the  lead  was  at  a quarter  less  five,  refused  to  approach  nearer,  in  dread 
of  shoaling  their  water  onthe  larboard  shore : a fear  altogether  erroneous, 
for  the  water  deepened  up  to  the  very  side  of  the  enemy’s  line. 

At  5 minutes  after  ten  the  action  began  ; and  by  half-past  11  the  bat- 
tle became  genera!.  The  plan  of  the  attack  hod  been  complete.  Of  12 
ships  of  the  line,  one  was  entirely  useless,  and  two  others  in  a situa- 
tion where  they  could  not  render  half  the  service  which  was  required 
of  them.  Of  the  squadron  of  gun-brigs,  on!y  one  could  get  into  action; 
the  rest  were  prevented  by  baffling  currents  from  weathering  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  shoal ; only  two  bomb-vessels  could  reach  their  station 
and  open  their  mortars  on  the  arsenal.  Nelson’s  agitation  had  been 
extreme  when  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  ships  of 
the  line;  but  no  sooner  was  he  in  battle,  where  his  squadron  was  re- 
ceived with  the  fire  of  1,000  guns,  than  his  countenance  brightened; 
and,  as  a bystander  describes  him,  his  conversation  became  joyous  and 
animated.  The  commander  in-chief  suffered  the  most  dreadful  anxiety. 

To  get  to  the  assistance  of  Nelson  was  impossible  : both  wind  and  cur-  I 
rent  were  against  him.  Fear  of  the  event,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  naturally  preponderate  in  the  bravest  mind  ; and  perceiving 
that,  after  three  hours,  the  enemy’s  fire  was  unslacked,  he  began  to 
despair.  “ I will  make  the  signal  of  recall,”  said  he  to  his  captain,  “for 
Nelson’s  sake.  Sf  he  is  in  a condition  to  continue  the  action  suc- 
cessfully, he  will  disregard  it;  if  he  is  not,  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  his 
retreat,  and  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  him.”  Captain  Domett  urged 
him  at  least  to  delay  the  signal,  till  he  could  communicate  with  Nel-  ! 
son  ; but,  in  Sir.  Hyde’s  opinion,  the  danger  was  too  pressing  for  delay : 

— “The  fire,”  he  said,  “ was  too  hot  for  Nelson  to  oppose;  a retreat 
be  thought  must  be  made, — he  was  aware  of  the  eonsequsnees  to  his 
own  personal  reputation,  but  it  would  be  cowardly  in  him  to  leave  ; 
Nelson  to  bear  the  whole  shame  of  the  failure,  if  shame  it  should  he 
deemed.”  Under  a mistaken  judgment,  therefore,  but  with  this  d,isin-  | 
terested  and  generous  feeling,  he  made  the  signal  for  retreat. 

Nelson  was  at  this  time,  in  all  the  excitement  of  action,  pacing  the 
quarter-deck.  A shot  through  the  mainmast  knocked  ths  splinters  a- 
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bout;  and  he  observed  to  one  ofhis  officers  with  a smile,  : It  is  warm 
work  ; and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a moment — and 
then,  stopping  short  at  the  gangway,  added,  with  emotion — “ Hut  mark 
you  ! I would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.”  About  this  time  the 
signal  lieutenant  called  out,  that  number  thirty-nine  (the  signal  for  dis- 
continuing the  action^,  was  thrown  out  by  the  commander-in-chief. — 
He  continued  to  walk  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 
The  signal  officer  met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and  asked  if  he  should  re- 
peatit.  “No,”  he  replied;  “acknowledge  it.”  Presently  he  called 
after  him  to  know  if  the  signal  for  close  action  was  still  hoisted  ; and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  said,  “Mind  you  keep  it  so.”  He 
now  paced  the  deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a manner 
w hich  always  indicated  great  emotion.  “ Do  you  know,”  said  he  to 
Mr.  Ferguson,  “ what  is  showm  on  board  the  commander-in-chief  ? 
Numbr  thirty-nine  Mr.  Ferguson  asked  what  that  meant.  “Why, 
to  leave  off  action  !”  Then,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  he  repeated 
the  words — “ Heave  off  action  ? Now,  damn  me  if  I do  ! You  know, 
Foley,”  turning  to  the  captain,  “ I have  only  one  eye, — I have  a right 
to  be  blind  sometimes:” — and  then,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye, 
in  that  mood  of  mind  which  sports  with  bitterness,  he  exclaimed,  “ 1 
really  do  not  see  the  signal!”  Presently  he  exclaimed,  “Damn  the 
signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying!  That’s  the  way  I answer 
such  signals  ! Nail  mine  to  to  the  mast !” 

Admiral  Graves,  who  was  so  situated  that  he  could  not  discern  what 
was  done  on  board  the  Elephant,  disobeyed  Sir  Hyde’s  signal  in  like 
manner.  The  other  ships  of  the  line,  looking  only  to  Nelson,  continu- 
ed the  action.  The  signal,  however,  saved  Riou’s  little  squadron,  but 
did  not  save  its  heroic  leader.  This  squadron,  which  was  nearer  the 
commander-in-chief,  obeyed,  and  hauled  off.  For  a long  time  the  Ama- 
zon had  been  firing,  enveloped  in  smoke,  when  Riou  desired  his  men 
to  stand  fast,  and  let  the  smoke  clear  off,  that  they  might  see  what  they 
were  about.  A fatal  order;  for  the  Danes  then  got  clear  sight  of  her 
from  the  batteries,  and  pointed  their  guns  with  such  tremendous  effect, 
that  nothing  but  the  signal  for  retreat  saved  this  frigate  from  desrtuc- 
tion.  “ What  will  Nelson  think  of  us  !”  was  Riou’s  mournful  exelama* 
lion,  when  he  unwillingly  drew  off.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a splinter,  and  was  sitting  on  a gun,  encouraging  his  men,  when,  just 
as  the  Amazon  showed  her  stern  to  the  Trekoner  battery,  his  clerk 
was  killed  by  his  side;  and  another  shot  swept  away  several  marines, 
who  were  hauling  in  the  main  brace.  “ Come,  then,  my  boys  !”  cried 
Riou;  “let  us  die  all  together!”  The  words  had  scarcely  been  utter- 
ed, before  a raking  shot  cut  him  in  two.  Except  it  had  been  Nelson 
himself,  the  British  navy  could  not  have  suffered  a severer  loss. 

The  action  continued  along  the  line  with  unabated  vigour  on  our 
side,  and  with  the  most  determined  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Danes. 
They  fought  to  great  advantage,  because  most  of  ths  vessels  in  their 
line  of  defence  were  without  masts:  the  few’  which  had  any  standing 
had  their  topmasts  struck,  and  the  hulls  could  not  be  seen  at  intervals. 
The  Isis  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  superior  w’eight  of  her  ene- 
my’s fire,  if  Capt.  Inmau,  in  the  Desiree  frigate,  had  not  judiciously 
taken  a situation  vrhich  had  enabled  him  to  rake  the  Dane;  and  if  tW> 
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Polyphemus  had  not  also  relieved  her.  Both  in  the  Bellona  and  Isis 
many  were  lost  by  the  bursting-  of  their  guns.  The  former  ship  was 
about  forty  years  old,  and  these  guns  were  believed  to  be  the  same 
which  she  had  taken  to  sea : they  were,  probably,  originally  faulty, 
for  the  fragments  were  full  of  little  air  holes.  The  Bellona  lost  75 
men  ; the  Isis.  110;  the  Monarch,  210.  She  was,  more  than  any  other 
line  of  battle  ship,  exposed  to  the  great  battery  ; and,  supporting  at 
the  same  time  the  united  fire  of  the  Holstein  and  the  Zealand,  her  loss 
this  day  exceeded  that  of  any  single  ship  during  the  whole  war. 
A mid  the  tremendous  carnage  in  this  vessel,  some  of  the  men  display- 
ed a singular  instance  of  coolness;  the  pork  and  pease  happened  to 
be  in  the  kettle  ; a shot  knocked  its  contents  about;  they  picked  up  the 
pieces,  and  ate  and  fought  at  the  same  lime. 

The  prince  royal  had  taken  his  station  upon  one  of  the  batteries, 
from  whence  he  beheld  the  action,  and  issued  his  orders.  Denmark 
bad  never  been  engaged  in  so  arduous  a contest,  and  never  did  the 
Danes  more  nobly  display  their  national  courage;  a courage  not  more 
unhappily,  than  impolitically  exerted  in  subserviency  to  the  interest  of 
France.  Ca?>t.  Thura,  of  the  Indfoedsretten,  fell  early  in  the  action; 
and  all  his  officers,  except  one  lieutenant  and  one  marine  officer,  were 
either  killed  or  badly  wounded.  In  the  confusion,  the  colors  were  ei- 
ther struck,  or  shot  away;  but  she  was  moored  athwart  one  of  the 
batteries,  in  such  e situation  that  the  British  made  no  attempt  to 
board  her;  and  a boat  was  despatched  to  the  prince,  to  inform  him  of 
her  situation.  He  turned  to  those  about  him,  and  said,  “ Gentlemen, 
Thura  is  killed  ; which  of  you  will  take  the  command  V 7 Sehroeder- 
see,  a captain  who  had  lately  resigned,  on  account  of  extremely  ill 
health,  answered  in  a feeble  voice,  “I  will!7’  and  hastened  on  board. 
.The  crew,  perceiving  a new  commander  coming  alongside,  hoisted 
their  colours  again,  and  fired  another  broadside.  Schroedersee,  when 
he  came  on  deck,  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  calied  to  those  in  the  boat  to  get  quickly  on  board  : a ball  struck 
him  at  that  moment.  A lieutenant,  who  had  accompanied  him,  then 
took  the  command,  and  continued  to  fight  the  ship. 

Between  one  and  two,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened  ; about  two, 
it  ceased  from  the  greater  part  of  their  line,  and  some  of  their  lighter 
ships  were  adrift.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  take  possession  of  those 
who  struck,  because  the  batteries  on  Amak  Island  protected  them ; 
and  because  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  ships  themselves  as 
the  boats  approached.  This  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  action  ; the 
crews  were  continually  reinforced  from  the  shore;  and  fresh  men  co- 
ming on  board,  and  not  inquire  whether  the  flag  had  been  struck,  or, 
perhaps,  did  not  heed  it ; many,  or  most  of  them,  not  having  been  en- 
gaged in  war  before, — knowing,  therefore,  of  its  laws,  and  thinking 
only  of  defending  their  country  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Danbrog 
fired  upon  the  Elephant’s  boats  iri  this  manner,  though  the  commodore 
had  removed  her  penant  and  deserted  her,  though  she  was  ir>  flames. 
After  she  had  abandoned  the  commodore,  Braum  fought  her  until  he 
lost  his  right  hand,  and  then  Capt.  Lemming  took  the  command.  This 
unexpected  renewal  of  her  fire,  made  the  Elephant  and  Gfatton  renew 
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theirs,  till  she  was  not  only  silenced,  but  nearly  every  man  in  the 
prames,  ahead  and  astern  of  her,  were  killed.  When  the  smoke  of  her 
guns  died  away,  she  was  seen  drifting  in  flames  before  the  wind  : those 
of  her  crew  who  remanied  alive,  and  able  to  exert  themselves,  throwing 
themselves  out  at  our  port-holes.  Capt.  Bertie  , of  the  Ardent,  sent 
his  launch  to  their  assistance,  and  saved  three-and-twenty  of  them. 

By  half-past  two  the  action  had  ceased  along  that  part  of  the  line 
which  was  astern  of  the  Elephant,  but  not  with  the  ships  ahead  and  the 
Crown  batteries.  Nelson,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  his  boats  were 
fired  upon,  when  they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  prizes,  became 
angry,  and  said,  he  must  either  send  on  shore  to  have  this  irregular 
proceeding  stopped,  or  send  a fireship  and  burn  them.  Half  the  shot 
from  the  Trekroner,  and  from  the  batteries  at  Amak,  at  this  time  struck 
the  surrendered  ships,  four  of  which  had  got  close  together : and  the  fire 
of  the  Engiish,  in  return,  was  equally,  or  even  more,  destructive  to 
these  poor  devoted  Danes.  Nelson,  who  was  as  humane  as  he  was 
brave,  was  shocked  at  this  massacre, — for  such  he  called  it ; and  with 
a presence  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself,  and  never  more  sigually  dis- 
played than  now,  he  retired  into  the  stern-gallery,  and  wrote  thus  to  the 
Crown  Prince : “ Vice-Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded 
to  spare  Denmark,  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence 
which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag;  but  if  the 
firing  i«  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  that  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the  men 
who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers, 
and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the  English.”  A wafer  was  given 
him  ; but  he  ordered  a candle  to  be  brought  from  the  cockpit,  and 
sealed  the  letter  with  wax,  affixing  a larger  seal  than  he  ordinarily 
used.  “This,”  said  he,  is  no  time  to  appear  hurried  and  informal.” 
Capt.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who  acted  as  his  aid  de-camp,  carried 
this  letter  with  a flag  of  truce.  Meantime,  the  fire  of  the  ships  ahead, 
and  the  approach  of  the  Ramillies  and  Defence,  from  Sir  Hyde’s  divi- 
sion, which  had  now  worked  near  enough  to  alarm  the  enemy,  though 
not  to  injure  them,  silenced  the  remainder  of  the  Danish  line  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Trekoner.  That  battery,  however,  continued  its  fire. 
This  formidable  work,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  ships  that  had  been 
destined  to  attack  it,  and  the  inadequate  force  of  Riou's  little  squadron, 
was  comparatively  uninjured  : towards  the  close  of  the  action,  it  had 
been  manned  with  nearly  15,000  men  ; and  the  intention  of  storming 
it,  for  which  every  preparation  had  been  made,  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable. 

Daring  Thesiger's  absence,  Nelson  sent  for  Freemantle.  from  the 
Canges,  and  consulted  with  him  and  Foley,  whether  it  was  advisable 
to  advance,  with  those  ships  w’hich  had  sustained  least  damage,  against 
the  yet  uninjured  part  of  the  Danish  line.  They  were  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  thing  which  could  be  done  wTas,  while  the  wind 
continued  fair  to  remove  the  fleet  out  of  the  intricate  channel,  from 
which  it  had  to  retreat.  In  somewhat  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
Thesiger  had  been  despatched,  the  Danish  adjutant  general  Lindholm 
came  bearing  a flag  of  truce ; upon  which  the  Trekoner  ceased  to 
fire,  and  the  action  ceased,  after  four  hour's  continuance.  He  brought 
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an  inquiry  from  the  prince,  What  was  the  object  of  Nelson’s  note? 
The  British  admiral  wrote  in  reply  : Lord  Nelson’s  object  in  sending 

the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity  : he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  taken  on  shore.  And 
Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or 
carry  off  his  prizes  as  he  shall  think  fit.  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble 
duty  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince,  will  consider  this  the  greatest 
victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a happy  reconci- 
liation between  his  own  most  gracious  sovereign  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Denmark.”  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  was  despatched  a second 
time  with  the  reply ; and  the  Danish  adjutant- general  was  referred  to 
the  commander-in-chief  for  a conference  upon  this  overture.  Lind- 
holm  assenting  to  this,  proceeded  to  the  London,  which  was  riding  at 
anchor  full  four  miles  off;  and  Nelson,  losing  not  one  of  the  precious 
moments  which  he  had  thus  gained,  made  signal  for  his  leading  ships 
to  weigh  in  succession  ; they  had  the  shoal  to  clear,  they  were  much 
crippled,  and  their  course  was  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the 
Trekroner. 

The  Monarch  led  the  way.  This  ship  had  received  26  shot  between 
wind  and  water.  She  had  not  a shroud  standing ; there  was  a double- 
headed shot  in  the  heart  of  her  foremast,  and  the  slightest  wind  would 
have  sent  every  mast  over  her  side.  The  imminent  danger  from  which 
Nelson  had  extricated  himself  soon  became  apparent : the  Monarch 
touched  immediately  upon  a shoal,  over  which  it  was  pushed  by  the 
Ganges  taking  her  amid  ships;  the  Glatton  went  clear;  but  the  other 
two,  the  Defiance  and  the  Elephant,  grounded  about  a mile  from  the 
Trekoner,  and  there  remained  fixed  for  many  hours.  The  Desiree  fri- 
gate also  became  fast  on  the  same  shoal.  Nelson  left  the  Elephant, 
soon  after  she  took  the  ground,  to  follow  Lindholm.  The  heat  of  action 
was  over;  the  sky  had  suddenly  becom  overcast;  white  flags  were 
waving  from  the  mastheads  of  so  many  shattered  ships ; and  though 
the  work  of  mutual  destruction  was  at  an  end,  the  Danborg  was  drift- 
ing in  flames:  presently  she  blew  up;  while  our  boats  were  endeavor- 
ing to  pick  up  her  devoted  crew,  few  of  whom  could  be  saved.  The 
fate  of  these  men,  after  the  gallantry  which  they  had  displayed,  parti- 
cularly affected  Nelson : for  there  was  nothing  in  this  action  of  that 
indignation  against  the  enemy,  and  that  impression  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, which  at  the  Nile  had  given  a sterner  temper  to  his  mind.  Nelson 
was  not  here  master  of  his  own  movements,  as  in  Egypt;  he  had  won 
the  day  by  disobeying  his  orders ; and  in  so  far  as  he  had  been  success- 
ful, had  convicted  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  error  in  judgment. 
“ Well,57  said  he,  as  he  left  the  Elephant,  “ I have  fought  contrary  to 
orders,  and  I shall  perhaps  be  hanged.  Never  mind  : let  them !” 

This  was  the  lahguage  of  a man  who,  while  he  is  giving  utterance 
to  an  uneasy  thought,  clothes  it  half  in  jest,  because  he  half  repents 
that  it  has  been  disclosed.  His  services  had  been  too  eminent  on  that 
day — his  judgment  too  conspicuous : which  Sir  Hyde  heartiiy  felt. — 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a suspension  of  hostilities  for  24 
hours  ; that  all  the  prizes  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  wounded 
Danes  carried  on  6hore.  The  boats  of  Sir  Hyde’s  division  were  ac- 
tively employed  all  night  in  bringing  out  the  prizes,  and  in  getting  a- 
ffoat  the  ships  which  were  on  shore. 
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This  was,  indeed,  a mournful  day  for  Copenhagen  ! It  was  Good 
Friday  ; hut  the  general  agitation  made  all  distinction  of  days  be  for- 
gotton.  There  were,  perhaps,  thousands,  and  more,  in  that  city,  who 
felt  the  consolations  of  Christianity  ; but  few  or  none  who  could  be 
calm  enough  to  think  of  its  observances.  Our  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  953  Part  of  this  slaughter  might  have  been  spared. — 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  on  board  one  of  our  ships  asked 
where  his  men  should  be  stationed  ? He  was  told  that  they  could  be 
of  no  use  ; that  they  were  not  near  enough  for  musketry  ; and  had 
better  go  below.  This,  he  said,  was  impossible — it  would  be  a dis- 
grace that  could  never  be  wiped  away.  They  were,  therefore,  drawn 
up  upon  the  gangway,  to  satisfy  this  cruel  point  of  honour : and  there 
they  were  mowed  down  ! The  loss  of  the  Danes,  including  prisoners, 
amounted  to  about  6.000.  The  negotiations,  meantime,  went  on  ; and 
it  was  agreed  that  Nelson  should  have  an  interview  with  the  prince 
the  following  day.  Hardy  and  Freemantle  landed  with  him.  This  was 
a thing  as  unexampled  as  the  other  circumstances  of  the  battle.  A 
strong  guard  was  appointed  to  escort  him  to  the  palace,  as  much  for 
the  purpose  of  security  as  of  honour.  The  populace,  according  to  the 
British  account,  showed  a mixture  of  admiration,  curiosity,  and  dis- 
pleasure, at  beholding  that  man  in  the  midst  of  them  who  had  inflicted 
such  wounds  upon  Denmark.  But  there  were  neither  acclamations  nor 
murmurs.  “ The  people,”  says  a Dane,  “ did  not  degrade  themselves 
with  the  former,  nor  disgrace  themselves  with  the  latter  : the  admiral 
was  received  as  one  brave  enemy  ever  ought  to  receive  another.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  were  adjusted  at  this  interview.  Du- 
ring the  repast  which  followed,  Nelson  bore  willing  testimony  to  the 
valour  of  his  foes.  He  told  the  prince  that  he  had  been  in  a hundred 
and  five  engagements,  but  that  this  was  the  most  tremendous  of  all.” 
The  negotiation  was  continued  during  the  five  following  days  ; and 
the  prizes  were  disposed  of  in  a manner  which  was  little  approved  by 
Nelson.  Six  line-of-baUle  ships  and  eight  prameshad  been  taken.  Of 
these  the  Holstein,  sixty-four,  was  the  only  one  which  was  sent  home. 
The  Zealand  was  a finer  ship : but  the  Zealand,  and  all  the  others 
were  burned,  and  their  brass  battering  cannon  sunk  with  the  hulls  in 
such  shoal  water,  that,  when  the  fleet  returned  from  Revel,  they  found 
the  Danes,  with  craft  over  the  wrecks,  employed  in  gettingthe  guns. 
Nelson,  though  he  forbore  from  any  public  expression  of  displeasure 
at  seeing  the  proofs  and  trophies  of  his  victory  destroyed,  did  not  for- 
get to  represent  to  the  admiralty  the  case  of  those  who  were  thus  de- 
prived of  their  prize  money.  “Whether, ’’said  he  to  Earl  St.  Vincent. ’’Sir 
Hyde  Parker  may  mention  the  subject  to  you,  I know  not ; for  he  is 
rich  and  does  not  want  it : nor  is  it,  you  will  not  believe  me,  any  desire 
to  get  a few  hundred  pounds  thatactuates  me  to  address  this  letter  to 
you  but  justice  to  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  fought  on  that  day.  It 
it  is  true,  our  opponents  were  in  hulks  and  floats,  only  adapted  for  the 
position  they  were  in  ; but  that  made  our  battle  so  much  the  harder, 
and  victory  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Believe  me,  I have 
weighed  all  circumstances  ; and,  in  my  conscience,  I think  that  the 
king  should  send  a gracious  message  to  the  house  of  commons  for  a 
gift  to  this  fleet : for  what  must  be  the  natural  feelings  of  the  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  it,  to  see  their  rich  commander-in-chief  burn  all  the 
fruits  of  their  victory, — which,  if  fitted  up  and  sent  to  England  (as  ma- 
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ny  of  them  might  have  been  by  dismantling  part  of  our  fleet),  would 
have  sold  for  a good  round  sum.” 

On  the  9th  Nelson  landed  again,  to  conclude  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice. During  its  continuance  the  armed  ships  and  vessels  of  Denmark 
were  to  remain  in  their  then  actual  situation,  as  to  armament,  equip- 
ment, and  hostile  position  ; and  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  as  far 
as  related  to  the  co-operation  ofDenmark,  was  suspended.  The  pris- 
oners were  to  be  sent  on  shore  ; an  acknowledgment  being  given  for 
them,  and  for  the  wounded  also,  that  they  might  be  carried  to  Great 
Britain’s  credit  in  the  account  of  war  in  case  hostilities  should  be  re- 
newed. The  British  fleet  was  allowed  to  provide  itself  with  all  things 
requisite  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  men.  A difficulty  arose  res- 
pecting the  duration  of  the  armistice.  The  Danish  commissioners  fair- 
ly staled  their  fears  of  Russia  ; and  Nelson,  with  that  frankness  which 
sound  policy  and  the  sense  of  power  seem  often  to  require  as  well  as 
justify  in  diplomacy,  told  them,  his  reason  for  demanding  a long  term 
was.  that  he  might  have  time  to  act  against  the  Russian  fleet,  and  then 
return  to  Copenhagen.  Neither  party  would  yield  upon  this  point  : 
and  one  of  the  Danes  hinted  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  “ Renew 
hostilities!”  cried  Nelson  to  one  of  his  friends, — for  he  understood 
French  well  enough  to  comprehend  what  was  said,  though  not  to  an- 
swer it  in  the  same  language  : — •*  tell  him  we  are  ready  at  a moment  J 
— ready  to  bombard  this  very  night  !” — The  conference,  however,  pro- 
ceeded amicably  on  both  sides  ; and  as  the  commissioners  could  not  j 
agree  upon  this  head,  they  broke  up,  leaving  Nelson  to  settle  it  with 
the  pnnce.  A levee  was  held  forthwith  in  one  of  the  state  rooms  ; a 
scene  well  suited  for  such  a consultation  : for  all  these  rooms  had  been 
stripped  of  their  furniture,  in  fear  of  a bombardment.  To  a bombard- 
ment also  Nelson  was  looking  at  this  time  : fatigue  and  anxiety,  and 
vexation  at  the  dilatory  measures  of  the  commander-in-chief,  combined 
to  make  him  irritable  : and  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  prince’s  dining 
room,  he  whispered  to  the  officer  on  whose  arm  he  was  leaning. — 

“ Though  I have  only  one  eye,  I can  see  that  all  this  will  burn  well.” 
After  dinner  he  was  closeted  with  the  prince;  and  they  agreed  that 
the  armistice  should  continue  14  weeks  ; and  that,  at  its  termination, 

14  days’  notice  should  be  given  before  the  recommencement  of  hostilites. 

For  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Nelson  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Vis- 
count : — an  inadequate  mark  of  reward  for  services  so  splendid  and  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  the  dearest  interests  of  England.  There 
was,  however,  some  prudence  in  dealing  out  honours  to  him  step  by 
sSep  : had  he  lived  long  enough*  he  would  have  fought  his  way  up  t»  j 
a dukedom. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  is  recalled , and  Nelson  appointed  Commander — He  goes  to 
Revel — Settlement  of  Affairs  in  the  Baltic — Unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  the 
Ftotilla  at  Bologne — Peace  of  Amiens — Nelson  takes  the  Command  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  Renewal  of  the  War — Escape  of  the  Toulon  Fleet — 
JVelson  chases  them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  back — Delivers  up  hi3  Squadron 
to  Admiral  Cornwallis , and  lands  in  England. 

When  Nelson  informed  Earl  St.  Vincent  that  the  armistice  had  been 
concluded,  he  told  him  also,  without  reserve,  his  discontent  at  the  dila- 
toriness and  indecision  which  he  witnessed,  and  could  not  remedy.  “No 
man, ” said  he,  “but  those  who  are  on  the  spot,  can  tell  what  I have 
gone  through,  and  do  suffer.  I make  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  I would 
have  been  at  Revel  fourteen  days  ago  ! that,  without  this  armistice,  the 
fleet  would  never  have  gone,  but  by  order  of  the  Admiralty  ; and  with 
it,  1 dare  say,  we  shall  not  go  this  week.  I wanted  Sir  Hyde  to  let  me, 
at  least,  go  and  cruise  off’  Carlscrona,  to  prevent  the  Revel  ships  from 
getting  in.  I said  I would  not  go  to  Revel  to  take  any  of  those  laurels, 
which  1 was  sure  he  would  reap  there.  Tliink  for  me,  my  dear  lord  ; — 
and  if  I have  deserved  well,  let  me  return  : If  ill,  for  heaven’s  sake  su- 
persede me, — for  I cannot  exist  in  this  state.” 

Fatigue,  incessant  anxiety,  and  a climate  little  suited  to  one  of  a ten- 
der constitution,  which  had  now  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
genial  latitudes,  made  him  at  this  time  seriously  determine  upon  return- 
ing home.  “If  the  northern  business  were  not  settled,”  he  said,  “they 
must  send  more  admirals , for  the  keen  air  of  the  north  had  cut  him  to 
the  heart.”  He  felt  the  want  of  activity  and  decision  in  the  command- 
er-in-chief  more  keenly  ; and  this  affected  his  spirits,  and,  consequently 
his  health,  more  than  the  inclemency  of  the  Baltic.  Soon  after  the  ar- 
mistice was  signed,  Sir  Hyde  proceded  to  the  eastward,  with  such  ships* 
as  were  fit  for  service,  leaving  Nelson  to  follow  with  the  rest,  as  soon 
as  those  which  had  received  slight  damages  should  be  repaired,  and  the 
rest  sent  to  England.  In  passing  between  the  isles  of  Amark  and  Sal- 
tholm,  most  of  the  ships  touched  the  ground,  and  some  of  them  stuck 
fast  for  a while  : no  serious  injury,  however,  was  sustained.  It  was  sus- 
tained. It  was  intended  to  act  against  the  Russians  first,  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost  should  enable  them  to  leave  Revel ; but  learn- 
ing on  the  way,  that  the  Swedes  had  put  to  sea  to  effect  a junction  with 
them,  Sir  Hyde  altered  his  course,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  this  part  of 
the  enemy’ a force.  Nelson  had,  at  this  time,  provided  for  the  more 
pressing  emergencies  of  the  service,  and  prepared,  on  the  18th,  to  fol- 
low the  fleet.  The  St.  George  drew  too  much  water  to  pass  the  chan- 
nel between  the  isles  without  being  lightened:  the  guns  were  therefore 
taken  out,  and  put  on  board  an  American  vessel : a contrary  wind,  how- 
ever, prevented  Nelson  from  moving;  and  on  that  same  evening,  while 
he  was  thus  delayed,  information  reached  him  of  the  Swedish  and  Bnt 
ish  fleets,  and  the  probability  of  au  action.  The  fleet  was  nearly  teu 
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leagues  distant ; and  both  wind  and  current  contrary;  but  it  was  not 
possible  that  Nelson  could  wait  for  a favourable  season  under  such  an 
expectation.  He  ordered  his  boat  immediately,  and  stepped  into  it. 
Night  was  setting  in, — one  of  the  cold  spring  nights  of  the  north,  and 
it  was  discovered  soon  after  they  had  left  the  ship,  that  in  their  haste, 
they  had  forgotton  to  provide  him  with  a boat  cloak.  He,  however,  for- 
bade them  to  return  for  one : and  when  one  of  his  companions  offered 
his  own  great  coat,  and  urged  him  to  make  use  of  it,  he  replied,  “I 
thank  you  very  much, — but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  anxiety  keeps  me 
sufficiently  warm  at  present.” 

“Do  you  think,”  said  he,  presently,  “ that  our  fleet  has  quitted  Born- 
holm ? If  it  has,  we  must  follow  it  to  Carlscrona.”  About  midnight  he 
reached  it,  and  once  more  got  on  board  the  Elephant.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Swedes  were  discovered  ; as  soon,  however,  as  they 
perceived  the  English  approached,  they  retired,  and  took  shelter  in 
Carlscrona,  behind  the  batteries  on  the  island,  at  the  entrance  of  that 
port.  Sir  Hyde  sent  in  a flag  of  truce,  stating,  that  Denmark  had  con- 
cluded an  armistice,  and  requiring  an  explicit  declaration  from  the  court 
of  Sweden,  whether  it  would  adhere  to  or  abandon  the  hostile  measures 
which  it  had  taken  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great  Britain  ? 
The  commander,  Vice-Admiral  Cronstradt,  replied,  “ That  he  could 
not  answer  a question  which  did  not  come  within  the  particular  circle  of 
his  duty;  but  that  the  King  was  then  at  Maloe,  and  would  soon  be  at 
Carlscrona.”  Gustavus  shortly  afterward  arrived,  and  an  answer  was 
then  returned  to  this  effect:  “That  his  Swedish  majesty  would  not,  for 
a moment,  fail  to  fulfil,  with  fidelity  and  sincerity,  the  engagements  he 
had  entered  into  with  his  allies  ; but  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
equitable  proposals  made  by  deputies  furnished  with  proper  authority 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  united  northern  powers.”  Satisfied 
with  this  answer,  and  with  the  known  disposition  of  the  Swedish  court, 
Sir  Hyde  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ; but  he  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  a despstch  boat,  from  the  Russain  ambassador  at  Copenhagen, 
arrived,  bringing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul : and 
that  his  successor,  Alexander,  had  accepted  the  offer  made  by  England 
to  his  father,  of  terminating  the  dispute  by  a convention  ; the  British 
admiral  was' therefore  required  to  desist  from  all  farther  hostilities. 

It  was  Nelson’s  maxim,  that,  to  negotiate  with  effect,  force  should  be 
at  hand,  and  in  a situation  to  act.  The  fleet,  having  been  reinforced 
from  England,  amounted  to  eighteen  sail  of  the  line ; and  the  wind  was 
fair  for  Revel.  There  he  would  have  sailed  immediately  to  place  him- 
self between  that  division  of  the  Russian  fleet  and  the  squadron  at  Cron- 
stadt,  in  case  this  offer  should  prove  insincere.  Sir  Hyde,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  that  the  death  of  Paul  had  effected  all  which  was  neces- 
sary. The  manner  of  that  death,  indeed,  rendered  it  apparent,  that  a 
change  of  policy  would  take  place  in  the  cabinet  of  Petersburg  : — but 
Nelson  never  trusted  any  thing  to  the  uncertain  events  of  time,  which 
could  possibly  be  secured  by  promptitude  or  resolution.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  without  severe  mortification,  that  he  saw  the  commander-in- 
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chief  return  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  and  anchor  in  Kioge  Bay  ; there 
to  wait  patiently  for  what  might  happen. 

There  the  fleet  remained,  till  despatches  arrived  from  home,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  recalling  Sir  Hyde,  and  appointed  Nelson  commander- 
in-chief. 

Nelson  wrote  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  this  ho- 
nourable station.  Admiral  Graves  also  was  so  ill,  as  to  be  confined  to 
his  bed  ; and  he  entreated  that  some  person  might  come  out  and  take 
the  command.  “I  will  endeavour,’^  said  he,  “to  do  my  best  while  I 
remain  : but,  my  dear  lord,  I shall  either  soon  go  to  heaven  I hope,  or 
must  rest  quiet  for  a time.  If  Sir  Hyde  were  gone,  I would  now  be  un- 
der sail.”  On  the  day  when  this  was.  written  he  received  news  of  his 
appointment.  Not  a moment  was  now  lost.  His  first  signal,  as  com- 
m?nder-in-chief,  was  to  hoist  in  all  launches,  and  prepare  to  weigh  : 
and  on  the  7th  he  sailed  from  Kioge.  Part  of  his  fleet  was  left  at  Born- 
holm, to  watch  the  Swedes  : from  whom  he  required  and  obtained  an 
assurance,  that  the  British  trade  in  the  Cattegat,-*and  in  the  Baltic, 
should  not  be  molested  ; and  saying  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  him 
if  any  thing  should  happen  which  might,  for  a moment,  disturb  the  re- 
turning harmony  between  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  he  apprized  them 
that  he  was  not  directed  to  abstain  from  hostilities  should  he  meet  with 
the  Swebish  fleet  at  sea. — -Meantime,  he  himself,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  a brig,  and  a schooner,  made  for  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Paul,  in  one  of  the  freaks  of  his  tyranny,  had  seized  upon  all  the  British 
effects  in  Russia,  and  even  considered  British  subjects  as  his  prisoners. 
“I  will  have  all  the  English  shipping  and  property  restored,”  said  Nel- 
son, “but  I will  do  nothing  violently, — neither  commit  the  affairs  of  my 
country,  nor  suffer  Russia  to  mix  the  affairs  of  Denmark  or  Sweden 
with  the  detention  of  our  ships.”  The  wind  was  fair,  and  carried  him 
in  four  days  to  Revel  Roads.  But  the  bay  had  been  clear  of  firm  ice 
on  the  29th  of  April,  while  the  English  were  lying  idle  at  Kioge.  The 
Russians  had  cut  through  the  ice  in  the  mole  six  feet  thick,  and  their 
whole  squadron  had  sailed  for  Cronstadt  on  the  third.  Before  Fiat  it  had 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  English.  “Nothing,”  Nelson  said,  “if  it  had 
been  right  to  make  the  attack,  could  have  saved  one  ship  of  them  in  two 
hours  after  our  entering  the  bay.” 

• It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  cause  to  regret  the  opportunity  which 
had  been  lost,  and  Nelson  immediately  put  the  intentions  of  Russia  to 
the  proof.  He  sent  on  shore,  to  say,  that  he  came  with  friendly  views, 
and  was  ready  to  return  a salute. — On  their  part  the  salute  was  delayed, 
till  a message  was  sent  to  them,  to  inquire  for  what  reason ; and  the 
officer,  whose  neglect  had  occasioned  the  delay,  was  put  under  arrest. 
Nelson  wrote  to  the  emperor,  proposing  to  wait  on  him  personally,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  urged  the  immediate  release  of  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  restoration  of  British  property. 

The  answer  arrived  on  the  16th  : Nelson,  meantime,  had  exchanged 
visits  with  the  governor,  and  the  most  friendly  intercourse  had  subsist- 
ed between  the  ships  and  the  shore.  Alexander’s  ministers,  in  their  re- 
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ply,  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  arrival  of  a British  fleet  in  a 
Russian  port,  and  their  wish  that  it  should  return  : they  professed,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain ; but  declined  the  personal  visit  of  .Lord  Nelson,  unless  he  came 
in  a single  ship.  There  was  a suspicion  implied  in  this,  which  stung 
Nelson  : and  he  said,  the  Russian  ministers  would  never  have  written 
thus  if  their  fleet  had  been  at  Revel. — He  wrote  an  immediate  reply, 
expressing  what  he  felt:  he  told  the  court  of  Petersburg,  “that  the 
word  of  a British  admiral,  was  as  sacred  as  that  as  any  sovereign’s  in 
Europe.”  Having  despatched  this,  he  stood  out  to  sea  immediately, 
leaving  a brig  to  bring  off  the  provisions  which  had  been  contracted 
for,  and  to  settle  the  accounts.  On  his  way  down  the  Baltic,  however, 
he  met  the  Russian  admiral  Tohitchagof,  whom  the  Emperor,  in  reply 
to  Sir  Hyde’s  overtures,  had  sent  to  communicate  personally  with  the 
British  commander-in-chief.  The  reply  was  such  as  had  been  wished 
and  expected  : and  these  negotiators  going,  seamen-like,  straight  to 
their  object,  satisfied  each  other  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  their  res- 
pective governments.  Nelson  then  anchored  off*  Rostock  : and  there 
he  received  an  answer  to  his  last  despatch  from  Revel,  in  which  the 
Russian  court  expressed  their  regret  that  there  should  have  been  any 
misconception  between  them;  informed  him,  that  the  British  vessels 
which  Paul  had  detained  were  ordered  to  he  liberated,  and  invited 
him  to  Petersburg  in  whatever  mode  might  be  most  agreeable  to 
himself.  Other  honours  awaited  him: — the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelilz,  the  queen’s  brother,  came  to  visit  him  on  board  his  ship;  and 
towns  of  the  inland  parts  of  Mecklenburgh  sent  deputations,  with  their 
public  books  of  record,  that  they  might  have  the  name  of  Nelson  in 
them  written  by  his  own  hand. 

From  Rostock  the  fleet  returned  to  Kioge  Bay.  Nelson  saw  that 
the  temper  of  the  Danes  towards  England  was  such  as  naturally  arose 
from  the  chastisement  which  they  had  so  recently  received.  “In  this 
nation,”  said  he,  “ we  shall  not  be  forgiven  for  having  the  upper  hand 
of  them  :— I only  thank  God  we  have,  or  they  would  try  to  humble 
us  to  the  dust.”  He  saw  also  that  the  Danish  cabinet  was  complete- 
ly subservient  to  France : a French  officer  was  at  this  time  the  com- 
panion and  counsellor  of  the  crown  princp;  and  things  were  done  in 
such  open  violation  of  the  armistice,  that  Nelson  thought  a second  in- 
fliction of  vengeance  would  soon  he  necessary.  He  wrote  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, requesting  a clear  and  explicit  reply  to  his  inquiry,  whether  the 
commander-in-chief  was  at  liberty  to  hold  the  language  becoming  a 
British  Admiral? — “Which,  very  probably,*’  said  he,  “if  I am  here, 
will  break  the  armistice,  and  set  Copenhagen  in  a blaze.  I see  every 
thing  wrhich  is  dirty  and  mean  going  on,  and  the  prince  royal  at  the 
head  of  it.  Ships  have  been  masted,  guns  taken  on  board,  floating 
batteries  prepared,  and,  except  hauling  out  and  completing  their  rig- 
ging, every  thing  is  done  in  defiance  of  the  treaty.  My  heart  burns  at 
seeing  the  w’ord  of  a prince,  nearly  allied  to  our  good  king,  so  falsified  : 
but  his  conduct  is  such,  that  he  will  lose  his  kingdom  if  he  goes  on: 
for  jacobins  rule  in  Denmark.  I have  made  no  representations  yet,  as 
it  would  he  useless  to  do  so  until  I have  the  power  of  correction  — 
All  I beg,  in  the  name  of  the  future  commander-in-chief,  is.  that  the 
orders  may  be  clear ; for  enough  is  done  to  break  twenty  treaties,  ifit 
should  be  wished,  or  to  make  the  prince  royal  humble  himself  before 
British  generosity.” 
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Nelson  was  not  deceived  in  his  judgment  of  the  Danish  cabinet, 
hut  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  had  crippled  its  power.  The  death  of 
the  czar  Paul  had  broken  the  confederacy  : and  that  cabinet,  therefore, 
was  compelled  to  defer,  till  a more  convenient  season,  the  indulgence 
of  its  enmity  towards  Great  Britain.  Soon  afterward,  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Maurice  Pole  arrived  to  take  the  command.  The  business, 
military  and  political,  had  by  that  time  been  so  far  completed,  that  the 
presence  of  the  British  fleet  soon  became  no  longer  necessary.  Sir 
Charles,  however,  made  the  short  time  of  his  command  memorable,  by 
passing  the  Great  Belt,  for  the  first  time,  with  line-of-battle  ships; 
working  through  the  channel  against  adverse  winds.  When  Nelson 
left  the  fleet,  this  speedy  termination  of  the  expedition,  though  confi- 
dently expected,  was  not  certain  ; and  he,  in  his  unwillingness  to  wea- 
ken the  British  force,  thought  at  one  time  of  traversing  Jutland  in  his 
boat,  by  the  canal,  to  Tonningen  on  the  Eyder,  and  finding  his  way 
home  from  thence.  This  intention  was  not  executed  ; but  he  return- 
ed in  a brig,  declining  to  accept  a frigate  ; which  few  admirals  would 
have  done  ; especially  if,  like  him,  they  suffered  from  sea-sickness  in  a 
small  vessel.  On  his  arrival  at  Yarmouth,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  visit  the  hospital;  and  see  the  men  who  iiad  been  wounded  in  the 
late  battle ; — that  victory,  which  had  added  new  glory  to  the  name  of 
Nelson,  and  which  was  of  more  importance  even  than  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  honour,  the  strength,  and  security  ofEngland. 

The  feelings  of  Nelson’s  friends,  upon  the  news  of  his  great  victory 
at  Copenhagen,  were  highly  described  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  a 
letter  to  him.  “ We  can  only  expect,”  he  says, ,c  what  we  know  well 
and  often  said,  that  Nelson  ivas , is,  and  to  the  last  ivill  ever  be  the  first. — 
Emma  did  not  know  whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  heels, — in  such 
a hurry  to  tell,  your  great  news,  that  she  could  utter  nothing  but  tears 
of  joy  and  tenderness.  I went  to  Davison,  and  found  him  still  in  bed, 
having  had  a severe  fit  of  the  gout, and  your  letter,  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived; and  he  cried  like  a child  : but  what  was  very  extraordinary, 
assured  me  that,  from  the  instant  he  had  read  your  letter,  all  pain  had 
left  him,  and  that  he  felt  himself  able  to  get  up  and  walk  about.  Your 
brother,  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  Horace  dined  with  us.  Your  brother  was 
more  extraordinary  than  ever.  He  would  get  up  suddenly  and  cut  a 
caper ; rubbing  his  hands  every  time  that  the  thought  of  your  fresh 
laurels  came  into  his  head.  In  short,  except  myself  (and  your  lordship 
knows  that  I have  some  phlegm,)  all  the  company,  which  was  consid- 
erable after  dinner,  were  mad  with  joy.  But  I am  sure  that  no  one 
really  rejoiced  more  at  heart  than  I did.  I have  lived  too  long  to  have 
ecstacies  ! But  with  calm  reflection  I felt  for  my  friend  having  got  to 
the  very  summit  of  glory  ! The  ne  plus  ultra  ! That  he  has  had  anoth- 
er opportunity  of  rendering  his  country  the  most  important  service  ; 
and  manifesting  again  his  judgment,  his  intrepidity,  and  humanity.” 

He  had  not  been  many  weeks  on  shore  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  a service,  for  which  no  Nelson  was  required.  Buonaparte, 
who  was  now  first  consul,  and  in  reality  sole  ruler  of  France,  was  ma- 
king preparations,  upon  a great  scale,  for  invading  England  ; but  his 
schemes  in  the  Baltic  had  been  baffled  ; fleets  could  not  be  created  as 
they  were  wanted  ; and  his  armies,  therefore,  were  to  come  over  in  gun- 
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boats,  and  such  small  craft,  as  could  he  rapidly  built  or  collected  cm  ! 
the  occasion,  From  the  former  governments  of  France  such  threats 
have  only  been  matter  of  insult  and  policy  : in  Buonaparte  they  were 
sincere  : for  this  adventurer,  intoxicated  with  success,  already  began 
to  imagine  that  all  things  were  to  be  submitted  10  his  fortune.  We  had 
not  at  that  time  proved  the  superiority  of  our  soldiers  over  the  French; 
and  the  unreflecting  multitude  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  an  inva- 
sion could  only  be  effected  by  numerous  and  powerful  fleets.  A gene- 
ral alarm  was  excited  ; and,  in  condescension  to  this  unworthy  feeling, 
Nelson  was  appointed  to  command,  extending  from  Orfordness  to  Bea- 
chy  Head,  on  both  shores; — a sort  of  service,  he  said,  for  which  he  felt 
no  other  ability  than  what  might  be  found  in  his  zeal. 

To  this  service,  however,  such  as  it  was,  he  applied  with  his  wonted 
alacrity  : though  in  no  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  To  Lady  Hamilton,  his 
only  female  correspondent,  he  says,  at  this  time, — “ I am  not  in  very 
good  spirits  ; and  except  that  our  country  demands  all  our  services  and 
abilities  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace,  nothing  should  prevent 
my  being  the  bearer  of  my  own  letter.  But,  my  clear  friend,  I know 
you  are  so  true  and  loyal  an  Englishwoman,  that  you  would  hate  those 
who  would  not  stand  forth  in  defence  of  our  king,  laws,  religion,  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  us. — It  is  your  sex  that  makes  us  go  forth,  and  seem  to  tell 
us,  “ None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair;* — and  if  we  fall,  we  still  live 
in  the  hearts  of  those  females.  It  is  your  sex  who  cherish  our  memo- 
ries ; and  you,  my  dear  honoured  friend,  are,  believe  me,  the  first,  the 
best  of  your  sex.  I have  been  the  world  around,  and  in  every  corner  of 
if,  and  never  yet  saw  your  equal,  or  even  one  who  could  be  put  in  coni' 
parison  with  you.  You  know  howto  reward  virtue,  honour  and  courage, 
and  never  ask  if  it  is  placed  in  a prince,  duke,  lord,  or  peasant.” 
Having  hoisted  bis  flag  in  the  Medusa  frigate,  he  went  to  reconnoitre 
Boulogne  ; the  point  from  which  it  was  supposed  the  great  attempt 
would  be  made,  and  which  the  French,  in  fear  of  an  attack  themselves, 
were  fortifying  with  all  care.  He  approached  near  enough  to  sink  two 
of  their  floating  batteries,  and  destroy  a few  gun-boats,  which  were 
without  the  pier  : what  damage  was  done  within  could  not  he  ascertain- 
ed. “ Boulogne,7*  be  said,  “ was  certainly  not  a very  pleasant  place 
that  morning  but,**  he  added,  “ it  is  not  my  wish  to  injure  the  poor 
inhabitants  ; and  the  town  is  spared  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice will  admit.**  Enough  was  done  to  show  the  enemy  that  they  could 
not,  with  impunity,  come  outside  their  own  ports.  Nelson  was  satisfied, 
by  what  he  saw,  that  they  meant  to  make  an  attempt  from  this  place,  but 
that  it  was  impracticable:  for  the  least  wind  at  W.  N.  W.,  and  they 
were  lost.  The  ports  of  Flushing  and  Flanders  were  better  points; 
there  we  could  not  tell  by  our  eyes  what  means  of  transport  were  pro- 
vided. From  thence  therefore,  if  it  came  forth  at  all,  the  expedition 
would  come:  “ And  what  a forlorn  undertaking  !’*  said  be:  ‘"consider 
cross  tides,  &c.  As  for  rowing,  that  is  impossible.  It  is  perfectly  right 
to  be  prepared  for  a mad  government;  but  with*the  active  force  which 
has  been  given  me,  1 rnav  pronounce  it  almost  impracticable.** 
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That  force  had  been  got  together  with  an  alacrity  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  we  were,  in  Nelson’s  own 
words,  literally  at  the  foundation  of  our  fabric  of  defence:  and  twelve 
days  afterward  we  were  so  prepared  on  the  enemy’s  coast,  that  he  did 
not  believe  they  could  get  three  miles  from  their  ports.  The  Medusa, 
returning  to  our  own  shores,  anchored  in  the  rolling  ground  off  Har- 
wich ; and  when  Nelson  wished  to  get  to  the  Nore  in  her,  the  wind 
rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed  there  by  the  usual  channel.  In  haste 
to  be  at  the  Nore,  remembering  that  he  had  been  a tolerable  pilot  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  in  his  younger  days,  and  thinking  it  necessary 
that  he  should  know  all  that  should  be  known  of  the  navigation,  he  re- 
quested the  maritime  surveyor  of  the  coast,  Mr.  Spencer,  to  get  him  in- 
to the  Swin,  by  any  channel ; for  neither  the  pilots  which  he  had  on 
board,  nor  the  Harwich  ones,  would  take  charge  of  the  ship.  No  ves- 
sel drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet  had  ever  before  ventured  over  the. 
Naze.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  who  had  surveyed  the  channel,  carried 
her  safely  through.  The  channel  has  since  been  called  Nelson’s, 
though  he  himself  wished  it  to  be  named  after  the  Medusa:  his  name 
needed  no  new  memorial. 

Nelson’s  eye  was  upon  Flushing. — ‘ To  take  possession  of  that  place,’ 
he  said,  ‘would  be  a week’s  expedition  for  four  or  five  thousand  troops.’ 
This  however,  required  a consultation  with  the  Admiralty  ; and  that 
something  might  be  done,  meantime,  he  resolved  upon  attacking  the 
flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  Boulogne  harbour.  This  resolution  was  made  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  to  the  public  feeling,  which  was 
so  preposterously  excited.  He  himself  scrupled  not  to  assert,  that  the 
French  army  would  never  embark  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  ofEn- 
gland  ; and  he  owned,  that  this  boat-warfare  was  not  exactly  conge- 
nial to  his  feelings.  Into  Helvoet  or  Flushing,  he  should  be  happy  to 
lead,  if  government  turned  their  thoughts  that  way.  “While  1 serve,” 
said  he,  “I  will  do  it  actively,  and  to  the  very  best  of  my  abilities. — I 
require  nursing  like  a child,”  he  added  ; “my  mind  carries  me  beyond 
my  strength,  and  will  do  me  up: — but  such  is  my  nature.” 

The  attack  was  made  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron  in  five  divisions, 
under  Captains  Somerville,  Parker,  Cotgrave,  Jones,  and  Conn.  The 
previous  essay  had  taught  the  French  the  weak  parts  of  their  position; 
and  they  omitted  no  means  of  strengthening  it,  and  of  guarding  against 
the  expected  attempt.  The  boats  put  off  about  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night; but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  tide  and  half  tide,  which  must 
always  make  night  attacks  so  uncertain  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel, 
the  divisions  separated.  One  could  not  arrive  at  all  ; another  not  till 
near  daybreak.  The  others  made  their  attack  gallantly;  but  the  enemy 
were  fully  prepared  : every  vessel  was  defended  by  long  poles,  headed 
with  iron  spikes,  projecting  from  their  sides;  strong  nettings  were  brac- 
ed up  to  their  yards;  they  were  moored  by  the  bottom  to  the  shore:  they 
were  strongly  manned  with  soldiers, and  proteetd  by  land  batteries. and 
the  shore  was  lined  with  troops.  Many  were  taken  possession  of;  and, 
though  they  could  not  have  been  brought  out.  would  have  been  burned, 
had  not  the  French  resorted  to  a inode  of  offence,  which  they  have  of- 
ten used,  but  which  no  other  people  have  ever  been  wicked  enough  to 
employ.  The  moment  the  firing  ceased  on  board  one  of  their  own  ves- 
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sels  they  fired  upon  it  from  the  shore,  perfectly  regardless  of  their  own 
men. 

The  commander  of  one  of  the  French  divisions  acted  like  a generous 
enemy.  He  hailed  the  boats  as  they  approached,  and  cried  in  English: 
Let  me  advise  you,  my  brave  Englishmen,  to  keep  your  distance : 
you  can  do  nothing  here;  and  it  is  only  uselessly  sheddiag  the  blood  of 
brave  men  to  make  the  attempt.”  The  French  official  account  boasted 
of  the  victory.  “The  combat,”  it  said,  “took  place  in  sight  of  both  coun- 
tries; it  was  first  of  the  kind, and  the  historian  would  have  cause  to  make 
this  remark.”  They  guessed  our  loss  at  four  or  five  hundred  : — it  am- 
ounted to  one  hundred  and  seventy-  two.  In  his  private  letters  to  the  ad- 
miralty Nelson  affirmed,  that  had  our  force  arrived  as  he  intended, it  was 
not  all  the  chains  in  France  which  could  have  prevented  our  men  from 
bringing  off  the  whole  of  the  vsesels.  There  had  been  no  error  com- 
mitted, and  never  did  Englishmen  display  more  courage.  Upon  this 
point  Nelson  was  fully  satisfied ; but  he  said  he  should  never  bring  him- 
self again  to  allow  any  attack, wherein  he  was  not  personally  concern- 
ed ; and  that  his  mind  suffered  more  than  if  he  had  had  a leg  shot  off 
in  the  affair.  He  grieved  particularly  for  Captain  Parker — an  excellent 
officer,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  who  had  an  aged  father 
looking  to  him  for  assistance.  His  thigh  was  shattered  in  the  action  ; 
and  the  wound  proved  mortal,  after  some  weeks  of  suffering  and  man- 
ly resignation.  During  this  interval,  Nelson’s  anxiety  was  very  great. 
“Dear  Parker  is  my  child,”  said  he  ; “for  I found  him  in  distress.”  And 
when  he  received  the  tidings  ofhis  death,  he  replied  : — “You  will  judge 
of  my  feelings  : God’s  will  be  done.  I beg  that  his  hair  be  cut  off  and 
given  me  ; — it  shall  be  buried  in  my  grave.  Poor  Mr.  Parker  ! What 
a son  has  he  lost  ! If  I were  to  say  I was  content,  I should  lie  ; but  I 
shall  submit  with  all  the  fortitude  in  my  power. — His  loss  has  made  a 
wound  in  my  heart,  which  time  will  hardly  heal.” 

He  had  purchased  a house  and  estate  at  Merton,  in  Surry  ; meaning 
to  pass  his  days  there  in  the  society  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton. 
He  had  indulged  in  pleasent  dreams  when  looking  on  to  this  as  a place 
of  residence  and  rest.  ‘To  be  sure, ’he  says, ‘we  shall  empoly  the  trades 
people  of  our  village  in  preference  to  any  others,  in  what  we  want  for 
common  use;  and  give  them  every  encouragemeut  to  be  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  us.” — “Have  we  a nice  church  at  Merton  ? We  will  set  an 
example  of  goodness  to  the  under -parishioners.  I admire  the  pigs  and 
poultry.  Sheep  are  certainly  most  beneficial  to  eat  off  the  grass.  Do 
you  get  paid  for  them,  and  take  care  that  they  are  kept  on  the  premi- 
ses all  night,  for  that  is  the  time  they  do  most  good  to  the  land.  They 
should  be  folded.  Is  your  head  man  a good  person,  and  true  to  our  in- 
terest? I intend  to  have  a farming-book.  I expect  that  all  animals  will 
suffer  any  to  be  killed. — No  person  can  take  amiss  our  not  visiting. — 
The  answer  from  me  will  always  be  very  civil  thanks,  but  that  I wish 
to  live  retired.  We  shall  have  our  sea-friends ; and  I know  Sir  William 
thinks  they  are  the  best.”  This  place  he  had  never  seen,  till  he  was 
now  welcomed  there  by  the  friends  to  whom  he  had  so  passionately 
devoted  himself, and  who  were  not  less  sincerely  attached  to  him.  The 
place,  and  every  thing  which  Lady  Hamilton  had  done  to  it,  delighted 
him  ; and  he  declared  that  the  longest  liver  should  possess  it  all.  Here 
he  amused  himself  with  anglingin  the  Wundle, having  been  a good  fly- 
fisher  in  former  days,  and  learning  now  to  practise  with  his  left  hand, 
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what  he  could  no  longer  pursue  as  a solitary  diversion.  His  pensions 
for  his  victories,  and  for  the  loss  of  his  eye  and  arm, amounted  with  his 
half-pay  to  about  L3.400  a year.  From  this  he  gave  LI, 800  to  Lady 
Nelson,  7,200  to  a brother’s  widow,  and  L150  for  the  education  of  his 
children  : and  he  paid  L500  interest  for  borrowed  money  : so  that  Nel- 
son was  comparatively  a poor  man  ; and  though  much  of  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  which  he  endured  was  occasioned  by  the  separation 
from  his  wife — even  if  that  cause  had  not  existed, his  income  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  rank  which  he  held,  and  the  claims  which 
would  necessarily  be  made  npon  his  bounty.  The  depression  of  spirits 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  arose  partly  from  this  state  of  his 
circumstances, and  partly  from  the  other  disquietudes  in  which  his  con- 
nection with  Lady  Hamilton  had  involved  him  : a connection  which  it 
was  not  possible  his  father  could  behold  without  sorrow  and  displea- 
sure. Mr.  Nelson,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  that  the  attachment, 
which  Lady  Nelson  regarded  with  natural  jealousy  and  resentment, did 
not,  jn  reality,  pass  the  bounds  of  ardent  and  romantic  admiration  : a 
passion  which  the  manners  and  accomplishments  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
fascinating  as  they  were,  would  not  have  been  able  to  excite,  if  they 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  more  uncommon  intellectual  endow*  - 
ments,  and  by  a character  which,  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weak- 
ness, resembled  his  own.  It  did  not,  therefore,  require  much  explana- 
tion to  reconcile  him  to  his  son; — an  event  the  more  essential  to  Nel- 
son’s happiness,  because,  a few  months  afterward,  the  good  old  man 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  tidings  arrived  of  our  final  and  de- 
cisive successes  in  Egypt : in  consequence  of  which  the  common  coun- 
cil voted  their  thanks  to  the  army  and  navy  for  bringing  the  campaign 
to  so  glories  a conclusion.  When  Nelson,  after  the  action  off  Cape  St* 
Vincent,  had  been  entertained  at  a city  continued  its  generosity,  the 
navy  would  ruin  them  in  gifts.”  To  which  the  lord-mayor  replied,  put- 
ting his  hand  upon  the  admiral’s  shoulder,  “Do  you  find  victories,  and 
we  will  find,  rewards.”  Nelson,  as  he  said,  had  kept  his  word, — had 
doubly  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract, — but  no  thanks  had  been  voted 
for  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  ; and,  feeling  that  he  and  his  companions 
in  that  day’s  glory  had  a fair  and  honourable  claim  to  this  reward,  he 
took  the  present  opportunity  of  addressing  a letter  to  the  lord-mayor, 
complaining  of  t.he  omission  and  the  injustice.  “ The  smallest  services,” 
said  he,  “rendered  by  the  army  or  navy  to  the  country,  have  always 
been  noticed  by  the  great  city  of  London,  with  one  exception — the  glo- 
rious 2d  of  April : — a day,  when  the  greatest  dangers  of  navigation  were 
overcome  ; and  the  Danish  force,  which  they  thought  impregnable,  to- 
tally taken  or  destroyed,  by  the  consummate  skill  of  our  commanders, 
and  by  the  undaunted  bravery  of  as  gallant  a band  as  ever  defended 
the  rights  of  this  country.  For  myself,  if  I were  only  personally  con- 
cerned, I should  bear  the  stigma,  attempted  to  be  now  first  placed  upon 
my  brow,  with  humility.  But,  my  lord,  I am  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
fame  of  all  the  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  and  marines,  who  fought,  and 
so  profusely  bled,  under  my  command  on  that  day.  Again,  I disclaim 
for  myself  more  merit  than  naturally  falls  to  a successful  commander ; 
but  when  I am  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  captains  of  hia 
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majesty’s  ships,  and  of  the  officers  and  men,  whether  seamen,  marines, 
or  soldiers,  whom  I that  day  had  the  happiness  to  command,  I then  say, 
that  never  was  the  glory  of  this  country  upheld  with  more  determined 
bravery  than  on  that  occasion  : and,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
opinion  as  a Briton,  then  I say,  that  more  important  service  was  never 
rendered  to  our  king  and  country.  It  is  my  duty,  my  lord,  to  proveto 
the  brave  fellows,  my  companions  in  danger,  that  I have  not  failed,  at 
every  proper  place,  to  represent,  as  well  as  I am  able,  their  bravery  and 
meritorious  conduct.” 

Another  honour,  of  greater  import,  was  withheld  from  the  conquer- 
ors. The  king  had  given  medals  to  those  captains  who  '"ere  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  the  1st  of  June,  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  Camperdown, 
and  of  the  Nile.  Then  came  the  victory  at  Copenhagen:  which  Nel- 
son truly  called  the  most  difficult  achievement,  the  hardest  fought  battle, 
the  most  glorious  result,  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  our  country. 
He,  of  course,  expected  the  medal : and,  in  writing  to  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
said,  “He  longed  to  have  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up  to  be  made  an 
English  duke.”  The  medal,  however,  was  not  given  : — “For  what 
reason,”  said  Nelson,  “ Lord  St.  Vincent  best  knows.” — Words  plain- 
ly implying  a suspicion,  that  it  was  withheld  by  some  feeling  ofjealous- 
y:  and  that  suspicion  estranged  him,  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life,  from  one  who  had  at  one  time  been  essentially,  as  well  as  sincere- 
ly, his  friend;  and  of  whose  professional  abilities  he  ever  entertained  the 
highest  opinion. 

The  happiness  which  Nelson  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  his  chosen 
friends,  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  was 
far  advanced  in  years,  died  early  in  1803;  a mild,  amiable,  accom- 
plished man,  who  has  thus,  in  a letter,  described  his  own  philoso- 
phy : — “ My  study  of  antiquities,”  he  says,  “has  kept  mein  constant 
thought  of  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  every  thing.  The  whole  art  is 
really  to  live  all  the  days  of  our  life  ; and  not  with  anxious  care  disturb 
the  sweetest  hour  that  life  affords, — which  is  the  present.  Admire  the 
Creator,  and  all  his  works,  to  us  incomprehensible ; and  do  all  the 
good  you  can  upon  earth:  and  take  the  chance  of  eternity.”  He  ex- 
pired in  his  wife’s  arms,  holding  Nelson  by  the  hand  ; and  almost  in  his 
last  words  left  her  to  his  protection ; requesting  him  that  he  would  see 
justice  done  her  by  the  government,  as  he  knew  what  she  had  done  for 
her  country.  He  left  him  her  portrait  in  enamel,  calling  him  his  dear- 
est friend ; the  most  virtuous,  loyal,  and  truly  brave  character  he  had 
ever  hnown.  The  codicil,  containing  this  request,  concluded  with  these 
words  : “God  bless  him,  and  shame  fall  on  those  who  do  not  say  amen.” 
Sir  William’s  pension,  of  £1200  a year,  ceased  with  his  death.  Nelson 
applied  to  Mr.  Addington  in  Lady  Hamilton’s  behalf,  stating  the  im- 
portant service  which  she  had  rendered  to  the  fleet  at  Syracuse  : and 
Mr.  Addington,  it  is  said,  acknowledged  that  she  had  a just  claim  upon 
the  gratitude  of  the  country.  This  barren  acknowledgment  was  all  that 
was  obtained : but  a sum,  equal  to  the  pension  which  her  husband  had 
enjoyed,  was  settled  on  her  by  Nelson,  and  paid  in  monthly  payments 
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during  his  life.  A few  weeks  after  this  event,  the  war  was  renewed  ; 
and,  the  day  after  his  majesty’s  message  to  parliament,  Nelson  departed 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  war,  bethought, 
could  not  be  long  ; just  enough  to  make  him  independent  in  pecuniary 
matters. 

He  took  his  station  immediately  off  Toulon  ; and  there,  with  incessant 
vigilance,  waited  for  the  coming  out  of  the  enemy.  The  expectation  of 
acquiring  a competent  fortune  did  not  last  long,  “ Somehow,”  he  says, 
“my  mind  is  not  sharp  enough  for  prize-money.  Lord  Keith  would 
have  made  <£20,000,  and  J have  not  made  £600.”  More  than  once  he 
says  that  the  prizes  taken  in  the  Mediterranean  had  not,  paid  his  expen- 
ses : and  once  he  expresses  himself  as  if  it  were  a consolation  to  think 
that  some  ball  might  soon  close  all  his  accounts  with  this  world  of  care 
and  vexation.  At  this  time  the  widow  of  his  brother,  being  then  blind 
arid  advanced  in  years,  was  distressed  for  money,  and  about  to  sell  the 
plate  ; he  wrote  to  hady  Hamilton,  requesting  of  her  to  And  out  what 
her  debts  were,  and  saying,  that  if  the  amount  was  within  his  power  he 
would  certainly  pay  it,  and  rather  pinch  himself  than  that,  she  should 
want.  Before  he  had  finished  the  letter,  an  account  arrived  that  a sum 
was  payable  to  him  for  some  neutral  taken  four  years  before,  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  this  without  being  the  poorer : and  he  seems  to  have  felt 
at  the  moment  that  what  is  thus  disposed  of  by  a cheerful  giver,  shall 
be  paid  to  him  again. — One  from  whom  he  had  looked  for  a very  differ- 
ent conduct,  had  compared  his  own  wealth  in  no  becoming  manner  with 
Nelson’s  limited  means.  “I  know,”  said  he  to  Lady  Hamilton,  “the 
full  extent  of  the  obligation  I owe  him,  and  he  may  be  useful  to  me  a- 
gain;  but  I can  never  forget  his  unkindness  to  you.  But  I guess 
many  reasons  influenced  his  conduct  in  bragging  of  his  riches  and  my 
honourable  poverty,  hut  as  I have  often  said,  and  with  honest  pride, 
what  I have  is  my  own ; it  never  cost  the  widow  a tear,  or  the  nation  a 
farthing.  I got  what  I have  with  my  pure  blood,  from  the  enemies  of 
my  country.  Our  house,  my  own  Emma,  is  built  upon  a solid  founda- 
tion ; and  will  last  to  us,  when  his  house  and  lands  may  belong  to  others 
than  his  children.” 

His  hope  was  that  peace  might  soon  be  made,  or  that  he  should  be 
relieved  from  his  command,  and  retire  to  Merton,  where  at  that  distance 
he  was  planning  and  directing  improvements.  On  his  birth-day  he 
writes,  “This  day,  my  dearest  Emma,  I consider  as  more  fortunate 
than  common  days,  as  by  my  coming  into  this  world  it  has  brought  me 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  you.  I well  know  that  you  will  keep  it, 
and  have  my  dear  Horatio  to  drink  my  health.  Forty-six  years  of  toil 
and  trouble  ! How  few  more  the  common  lot  of  mankind  leads  us  to 
expect ! and  therefore  it  is  almost  time  to  think  of  spending  the  last  few 
years  in  peace,  and  quietness.”  It  is  painful  to  think  that  this  language 
was  not  addressed  to  his  wife,  but  to  one  with  whom  he  promised  him- 
self “ many  happy  years,  when  that  impediment,”  as  he  calls  her, 
“shall  he  removed,  if  God  pleased  and  they  might  be  surrounded  by 
their  children’s  children.  1 
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When  he  had  been  fourteen  months  off  Toulon,  he  received  a vote,  of 
thanks  from  the  city  of  London,  for  his  skill  and  perseverance  in  block- 
ading that  port,  so  as  to  prevent  the  French  from  putting  to  sea.  Nel- 
son had  not  forgotten  the  wrong  which  the  city  had  done  to  the  Baltic 
fleet  by  their  omission,  and  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  this  vote 
afforded  of  recurring  to  that  point.  “ I do  assure  your  lordship,”  said 
he,  in  his  answer  to  the  lord-mayor,  “ that  there  is  not  that  man  breath- 
ing  who  sets  a higher  value  upon  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
London  than  myself;  but  I should  feel  as  much  ashamed  to  receive 
them  for  a particular  service,  marked  in  the  resolution,  if  I felt  that  I 
did  not  come  within  that  line  of  service,  as  I should  feel  hurt  at  having 
a great  victory  passed  over  without  notice.  I beg  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship,  that  the  port  of  Toulon  has  never  been  blockaded  by  me : quite  the 
reverse.  Every  opportunity  has  been  offered  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea : 
for  it  is  there  that  we  hope  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our 
country.”  Nelson  then  remarked,  that  the  junior  flag  officers  of  his 
fleet  had  been  omitted  in  this  vote  of  thanks ; and  his  surprise  at  the 
omission  was  expressed  w’ith  more  asperity,  perhaps,  than  an  offence,  so 
entirely  and  manifestly  unintentional,  deserved  : but  it  arose  from  that 
generous  regard  for  the  feeling  as  well  as  interests  of  all  who  were  un- 
der his  command,  which  made  him  as  much  beloved  in  the  fleets  of 
Britain  as  he  was  dreaded  in  these  of  the  enemy. 

Never  was  any  commander  more  beloved.  He  governed  men  by 
their  affections : that  knew  that  he  was  incapable  of  caprice  or  tyran- 
ry  ; and  they  obeyed  him  with  alacrity  and  joy,  because  he  possessed 
their  confidence  as  well  as  their  love.  “ Our  Nel,”  they  used  to  say,  “ is 
as  brave  as  a lion,  and  as  gentle  as  a lamb.  Severe  discipline  he  de- 
tested, though  he  had  been  bred  in  a severe‘school : he  never  inflicted 
corporeal  punishment,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  when  compelled 
to  enforce  it,  he,  who  was  familiar  with  wounds  and  death,  suffered  like 
a woman.  In  his  whole  life  Nelson  was  never  known  to  act  unkindly 
towards  an  officer.  If  he  was  asked  to  prosecute  one  for  ill-behaviour, 
he  used  to  answer,  “ That  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  ruin  a poor 
devil,  who  is  sufficiently  his  own  enemy  to  ruin  himself”  But  in  Nelson 
there  was  more  than  the  easiness  and  humanity  of  a happy  nature:  he 
did  not  merely  abstain  from  injury  ; his  was  an  active  and  watchful  be- 
nevolence, ever  desirous  not  only  to  render  justice,  but  to  do  good. 
During  the  peace,  he  had  spoken  in  parliament  upon  the  abuses  respect- 
ing prize-money  ; and  had  submitted  plans  to  government  for  more  easi- 
ly manning  the  navy,  and  preventing  desertion  from  it,  by  bettering  the  j 
condition  of  the  seamen.  He  proposed  that  their  certificates  should  be  | 
registered,  and  that  every  man  who  had  served,  with  a good  character, 
five  years  in  war,  should  receive  a bounty  of  two  guineas  annually  af- 
ter that  time,  and  of  four  guineas  after  eight  years.  “This,”  he  said, 

“ might,  at  first  sight,  appear  an  enormous  sum  for  the  state  to  pay ; but 
the  average  life  of  seamen  is,  from  hard  service,  finished  at  forty-five  : j 

he  cannot,  therefore,  enjoy  the  annuity  many  years  ; and  the  interest  of  | 

the  money  saved  by  their  not  deserting,  would  go  far  to  pay  the  whole  I 

expense.” 
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To  his  midshipmen  he  ever  showed  the  most  winning  kindness,  en- 
couraging the  diffident,  tempering  the  hasty,  counselling  and  befriend- 
ing both.  “Recollect,”  he  used  to  say,  “that  you  must  be  a Reaman  to 
he  an  officer ; and  also,  that  you  cannot  be  a good  officer  without  be- 
ing a gentleman.” — A lientenant  wrote  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  captain.  Nelson’9  answer  was  in  that  spirit  of  per- 
fect wisdom  and  perfect  goodness,  which  regulated  his  whole  conduct 
towards  those  who  were  under  his  command.  “ 1 have  just  received 
your  letter  ; and  am  truly  sorry  that  any  difference  should  arise  between 
your  captain,  who  ha9  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  brightest  officers 
of  the  service,  and  yourself,  a very  young  man,  and  a very  young  offi- 
cer, who  must  naturally  have  much  to  learn  : therefore,  the  chance  is, 
that  you  are  perfectly  wrong  in  the  disagreement.  However,  as  your 
present  situation  must  be  very  disagreeable,  I will  certainly  take  an 
early  opportunily  of  removing  you,  provided  your  conduct  to  the  pre- 
sent captain  be  such,  that  another  may  not  refuse  to  receive  you.” 
The  gentleness  and  benignity  of  his  disposition  never  made  him  forget 
what  was  due  to  discipline.  Being  on  one  occasion  applied  to,  to  save 
a young  officer  from  court-martial,  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  mis- 
conduct, his  reply  was,  “ That  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  oblige  so  gallant  and  good  an  officer  as  Sir  John  Warren,”  in  whose 
name  the  intercession  had  been  made  : — “ But  what,”  he  added,  “would 
lie  do  if  he  were  here? — Exactly  what  I have  done,  and  am  still  willing 
to  do.  The  young  man  must  write  such  a letter  of  contrition  as  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  of  his  great  fault ; and  with  a sincere  promise, 
if  his  captain  will  intercede  to  prevent  the  impending  court-martial,  ne- 
ver so  to  misbehave  again.  On  his  captain’s  enclosing  me  such  a let- 
ter, with  a request  to  cancel  the  order  for  the  trial,  I might  be  induced 
to  do  it : but  the  letters  and  reprimand  will  be  given  in  the  public  or- 
der-book of  the  fleet,  and  read  to  all  the  officers.  The  young  man 
has  pushed  himself  forward  to  notice,  and  he  must  take  the  con- 
sequence.— It  was  upon  the  quarter-deck,  in  the  face  of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany, that  he  treated  his  captain  with  contempt ; and  I am  in  duty  bound 
to  support  the  authority  and  consequence  of  every  officer  under  my 
command.  A poor  ignorant  seaman  is  for  ever  punished  for  contempt 
to  his  superiors.” 

A dispute  occurred  in  the  fleet,  while  off  Toulon,  which  called 
forth  Nelson’s  zeal  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  navy.  Some 
young  artillery  officers,  serving  on  board  the  bomb-vessels,  refused  to 
let  their  men  perform  any  other  duty  but  what  related  to  their  mortars. 
They  wished  to  have  it  established,  that  their  corps  was  not  subject  to 
the  captain’s  authority.  The  same  pretensions  were  made  in  the  chan- 
nel fleet  about  the  same  time  : and  the  artillery  rested  their  claims  to 
separate  and  independent  authority  on  board,  upon  a clause  in  the  act, 
which  they  interpreted  in  their  favour.  Nelson  took  up  the  subject 
with  all  the  earnestness  its  importance  deserved. — “ There  is  no  real 
happiness  in  this  world,”  said  he,  writing  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  as  first 
Lord.  “ With  all  content,  and  smiles  around  me,  up  start  these  artil- 
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lery  boys,  (I  understand  they  are  not  beyond  that  age,)  and  setusaio.. 
fiance  ; speaking  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner  of  the  navy,  and  its 
commanders.  1 know  you,  my  dear  lord,  so  well,  that,  with  your 
quickness,  the  matter  would  have  been  settled,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  been  broke.  I am,  perhaps  more  patient : but  I do  assure  you, 
not  less  resolved,  if  my  plan  of  conciliation  is  not  attended  to.  You 
and  I are  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  theatre  of  our  exploits ; but  we  hold 
it  due  to  our  successors,  never,  while  we  have  a tongue  to  speak,  or  a 
hand  to  write,  to  allow  the  navy  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree,  injured  in 
its  discipline  by  our  conduct.”  To  Trowbride  he  wrote  in  the  same 
spirit.  “It  is  the  old  history,  trying  to  do  away  the  act  of  parliament; 
but  I trust  they  will  never  succeed  ; for,  when  they  do,  farewell  to  our 
naval  superiority.  We  should  be  prettily  commanded!  Let  them  once 
gain  the  step  of  being  independent  of  the  navy  on  board  a ship,  and  they 
will  soon  have  the  other  and  command  us. — But,  thank  God  ! my  dear 
Trowbridge,  the  king  himself  cannot  do  away  the  act  of  parliament. 
Although  my  career  is  nearly  run,  yet  it  would  embitter  my  future  days 
and  expiring  moments,  to  hear  of  our  navy  being  sacrificed  to  the  ar- 
my.” As  the  surest  way  of  preventing  such  disputes,  he  suggested  that 
the  navy  should  have  its  own  corps  of  artillery ; and  a corps  of  marine 
artillery  was  accordingly  established. 

Instead  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  commander,  Nelson  would  have 
wished  to  see  it  increased  ; it  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  thought,  that 
merit  should  be  rewarded  at  the  moment,  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
fleet  should  look  up  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  their  reward.  He 
himself  was  never  more  happy  than  when  he  could  promote  those  who 
were  deserving  of  promotion.  Many  were  the  services  which  he  thus 
rendered  unsolicited  : and  frequently  the  officer  in  whose  behalf  he  had 
interested  himself  with  the  Admiralty,  did  not  know  to  whose  friendly 
interference  he  was  indebted  for  his  good-fortune. — Reused  to  say,  “I 
wish  it  to  appear  as  a God  send.”  The  love  which  he  bore  the  navy 
made  him  promote  the  interests,  and  honour  the  memory,  of  all  who  had 
added  to  its  glories.  “The  near  relations  of  brother-officers,”  he  said, 

“ he  considered  as  legacies  to  the  service.”  Upon  mention  being  made 
to  him  of  a son  of  Rodney,  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  reply  was,  “I 
agree  with  your  royal  highness  most  entirely,  that  the  son  of  a Rodney 
ought  to  be  the  protege  of  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  and  particular-  ! 
ly  of  the  sea-officers.  Had  1 known  that  there  had  been  this  claimant, 
some  of  my  own  lieutenants  must  have  given  way  to  such  a name,  and 
he  should  have  been  placed  in  the  Victory  : she  is  full,  and  I have  twen- 
ty on  my  list ; but,  whatever  numbers  I have,  the  name  of  Rodney  must 
cut  many  of  them  out.”  Such  was  the  proper  sense  which  Nelson  felt  j 
of  what  was  due  to  splendid  services  and  illustrious  names.  His  feel- 
ings towards  the  men  who  had  served  with  him,  are  shown  by  a note 
in  his  diary,  which  was  probably  not  intended  for  any  other  eye  than 
his  own.  “ Nov.  7,  I had  the  comfort  of  making  an  old  Agameinmon, 
Geo.  Jones,  a gunner  in  the  Chameleon  brig.” 

When  Nelson  took  the  command,  it  was  expected  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  an  active  scene.  Nelson  well  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfidious  Corsican,  who  was  now  sole  tyrant  of  France  ; and 
knowing  that  he  was  as  ready  to  attack  his  friends  as  his  enemies,  knew 
therefore,  that  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  than  the  direction  of  I 
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ihe  fleet  from  Toulon,  whenever  it  should  put  to  sea  : — “ It  has  had  ma- 
ny destinations.”  The  momentous  revolutions  of  the  last  ten  years  had 
given  him  ample  mafter  for  reflection,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation : the  film  was  cleared  from  his  eyes ; and  now  when  the 
French  no  longer  went  abroad  with  the  cry  of  liberty  and  equality,  he 
saw  that  the  oppression  and  misrule  of  the  powers  which  had  been  op- 
posed to  them  had  been  the  main  causes  of  their  success,  and  that  those 
causes  wTould  still  prepare  the  way  before  them.  Even  in  Sicily,  where, 
if  it  had  been  possible  longer  to  blind  himself,  Nelson  would  willingly 
have  seen  no  evil,  he  perceived  that  the  people  wished  for  a change, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  had  reason  to  wish  for  it.  In  Sardinia  the 
same  burden  of misgovernment  was  felt;  and  the  people,  like  the  Si- 
cilians, were  impoverished  by  a government  so  utterly  incompetent  to 
perform  its  first  and  most  essential  duties,  that  it  did  not  protect  its  own 
coasts  from  the  Barbary  pirates,  He  would  fain  have  had  us  purchase 
this  Island  (the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean)  from  its  sovereign,  who  did 
not  receive  £G00  a year  from  it,  after  its  wretched  establishment  was 
paid.  There  was  reason  to  think  that  France  was  preparing  to  possess 
herself  of  this  important  point,  which  afforded  our  fleets  facilities  for 
watching  Toulon,  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  An  expedition  was  pre- 
paring at  Corsica  for  the  purpose ; and  all  the  Sardinians  who  had  taken 
part  with  revolutionary  France  were  ordered  to  assemble  there.  It  wTas 
certain  that,  if  the  attack  were  made,  it  would  succeed.  Nelson  tho’t 
that  the  only  means  to  prevent  Sardinia  from  becoming  French,  w?as 
to  make  it  English,  and  that  half  a million  w’ould  give  the  King  a rich 
price,  and  England  a cheap  purchase.  A better,  and  therefore  a wiser, 
policy  would  have  been  to  exert  our  influence  in  removing  the  abuses 
of  the  government : for  foreign  dominion  is  always,  in  some  degree,  an 
evil;  and  allegiance  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  made  a thing  of  bar- 
gain and  sale.  Sardinia,  like  Sicily  and  Corsica,  is  large  enough  to 
form  a separate  state.  Let  us  hope  that  these  Islands  may  one  day  be 
made  free  and  independent.  Freedom  and  independence  wiH  bring 
with  them  industry  and  prosperity  ; and  wherever  these  are  found,  arts 
and  letters  will  flourish,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  pro- 
ceed. 

The  proposed  attack  was  postponed.  Views  of  wider  opening  upon 
Buonaparte,  who  now  almost  undisguisedly  aspired  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ; and  Austria  was  preparing  for  one 
struggle,  to  be  conducted  as  weakly  and  terminated  as  miserably  as  the 
former.  Spain,  too,  was  once  more  to  be  involved  in  war,  by  the  policy 
of  France:  that  perfidious  government  having  in  view  the  double  ob- 
ject of  employing  the  Spanish  resources  against  England,  and  exhaust- 
ing them,  in  order  to  render  Spain  herself  finally  its  prey.  Nelson,  who 
knew  that  England  and  the  Peninsula  ought  to  be  in  alliance,  for  the 
common  interest  of  both,  frequently  expressed  his  hopes  that  Spain 
might  resume  her  natural  rank  among  the  nations.  “ We  ought,”  he 
said,  “by  mutual  consent,  to  be  the  very  best  friends,  and  both  to  be 
ever  hostile  to  France.”  But  he  saw  that  Buonaparte  was  meditating 
the  destruction  of  Spain;  and  that,  while  the  wretched  court  of  Ma- 
drid professed  to  remain  neutral,  the  appearances  of  neutrality  were 
scarcely  preserved.  An  order  of  the  year  1771,  excluding  British  ships 
of  war  from  the  Spanish  ports,  was  revived,  and  put  in  force ; while 
Frer»r''  * * — from  these  very  ports,  annoyed  the  British  t**^  *©, 
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carried  their  prizes  in,  and  sold  them  even  at  Barcelona.  Nelson  com 
plained  of  this  to  the  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  informing  him,  that 
he  claimed,  for  every  British  ship  or  squadron  the  right  of  lying,  as 
long  as  it  pleased,  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  while  that  right  was  allowed 
to  other  powers.  To  the  British  ambassador  he  said,  “I  am  ready  to 
make  large  alio  wances  for  the  miserable  situation  Spain  has  placed  her- 
self in  ; but  there  is  a certain  line  beyond  which  I cannot  submit  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect.  We  have  given  up  French  vessels  taken  within 
gunshot  of  the  Spanish  shore,  and  yet  French  vessels  are  permitted  to 
attack  our  ships  from  the  Spanish  shore. 

During  the  state  of  things,  to  w’hich  the  weakness  of  Spain,  and  not 
her  will,  consented,  the  enemy’s  fleet  did  not  venture  to  put  to  sea. 
Nelson  watched  it  with  unremitting  and  almost  unexampled  perseve- 
rance. The  station  off  Toulon  he  called  his  home.  “We  are  in  the 
right  fighting  trim,”  said  he  : “let  them  come  as  soon  as  they  please,  I 
never  saw  a fleet,  altogether,  so  well  officered  and  manned  : would  to 
God  the  ships  were  half  as  good  ! — The  finest  ones  in  the  service 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  such  terrible  weather.  I know  well  en- 
ough, that  if  I were  to  go  into  Malta  I should  save  the  ships  during 
this  bad  season  : but  if  I am  to  watch  the  French,  I must  be  at  sea  ; 
and,  if  at  sea,  must  have  bad  weather:  and  if  the  ships  are  not  fit  to 
stand  bad  weather,  they  are  useless.”  Then  only  he  was  satisfied,  and 
at  ease,  when  he  had  the  enemy  in  view.  Mr.  Elliot,  our  minister,  at 
Naples,  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  proposed  to  send  a confidential 
Frenchman  to  him  with  information.  “I  should  be  very  happy,”  he 
replied,  “to  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the  destination  of  the 
French  squadron,  their  route,  and  time  of  sailing.  Any  thing  short  of 
this  is  useless  ; and  I assure  your  Excellency,  that  1 would  not,  upon 
any  occasion,  have  a Frenchman  in  the  fleet,  except  as  a prisoner.  I 
put  no  confidence  in  them.  You  think  yours  good,  the  queen  thinks  the 
samej  I believe  they  are  all  alike.  Whatever  information  you  can 
get  me  I shall  be  very  thankful  for:  but  not  a Frenchman  comes 
here.  Forgive  me,  but  my  mother  hated  the  French.” 

M.  Latouche  Treville,  who  had  commanded  at  Boulonge,  command- 
ed now  at  Toulon.  “ He  was  sent  for  on  purpose,”  said  Nelson,  “ as 
he  beat  me  at  Boulogne,  to  beat  me  again  : but  he  seems  very  loth  to 
try.”  One  day,  while  the  main  body  of  our  fleet  was  out  of  sight  of 
land,  Rear-Admiral  Campbell,  reconnoitering  with  the  Canopus,  Donne- 
gal,  and  Amazon,  stood  in  close  to  the  port ; and  M.  Latouche,  taking 
advantage  of  a breeze  which  sprung  up,  pushed  out,  with  four  ships  of 
the  line,  and  three  heavy  frigates,  and  chased  him  about  foui4  leagues. 
The  Frenchman  delighted  in  having  found  himself  in  so  novel  a situa- 
tion, published  a boastful  account;  affirming  that  he  had  given  chase 
to  the  whole  British  fleet,  and  that  Nelson  had  fled  before  him  ! Nel- 
son thought  it  due  to  the  Admiralty  to  send  home  a copy  of  the  Vic- 
tory’s log  upon  this  occasion.  “As  for  himself,”  he  said,  “ if  his  char- 
acter was  not  established  by  that  time  for  not  being  apt  to  run  away, 
it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  put  the  world  right.” — “ If  this  fleet  gets 
fairly  up  with  M.  LatouchB,”  said  he  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  “ his 
letter,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  must  be  different  from  his  last.  We  had 
fancied  that  we  chased  him  into  Toulon  ; for,  blind  as  I am,  I could 
see  his  waterline,  when  he  clewed  his  topsails  up,  shutting  in  Sepet. 
But,  from  the  time  of  his  meeting  Capt.  Hawker,  in  the  Isis,  I never 
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heard  of  his  acting  otherwise  than  a poltroon  and  a liar,  Contempt  is 
the  best  mode  of  treating  such  a miscreant.”  In  spite,  however,  of 
contempt,  the  impudence  of  this  Frenchman  half  angered  him.  He 
said  to  his  brother  : “You  will  have  seen  Latouche’s  letter;  how  he 
chased  me,  and  how  I ran.  I keep  it:  and  if  I take  him,  by  God,  he 
shall  eat  it.” 

Nelson,  who  used  to  say,  that  in  sea  affairs,  nothing  is  impossible, 
and  nothing  is  improbable,  feared  the  more  that  this  Frenchman  might 
get  out  and  elude  his  vigilance  ; because  he  was  so  especially  desir- 
ous of  catching  him,  of  administering  to  him  his  own  lying  letter  in  a 
sandwich.  M.  Latouche,  however,  escaped  him  in  another  way.  He 
died,  according  to  the  French  papers,  in  consequence  of  walking  so 
often  up  the  signal  post  upon  Sepet,  to  watch  the  British  fleet.  “I 
always  pronounced  that  would  be  his  death,”  said  Nelson.  “If  he  had 
come  out  and  fought  me,  it  would,  at  least,  have  added  ten  years  to 
my  life.”  The  patience  with  which  he  had  watched  Toulon,  he  spoke 
of,  truly,  as  a perseverance  at  sea,  which  had  never  been  surpassed. 
From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1804  he  himself  went  out  of  his  ship  but 
three  times  ; each  of  these  times  was  upon  the  King’s  service,  and 
neither  time  of  absence  exceeded  an  hour.  In  1804,  the  Swift  cut- 
ter going  out  with  despatches  was  taken,  and  all  the  despatches  and 
letters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  “ A pretty  piece  of  work  !” 
says  Nelson,  “I  am  not  surprised  at  the  capture,  but  am  very  much 
so  that  any  despatches  should  be  sent  in  a vessel  w ith  twenty-three 
men,  not  equal  to  cope  with  any  row-boat  privateer.  The  loss  of  the 
Hindostan  was  great  enough  ; but  for  importance,  it  is  lost,  in  compari- 
son to  the  probable  knowledge  the  enemy  will  obtain  of  our  connex- 
ions with  foreign  countries.  Foreigners  for  ever  say,  and  it  is  true,  we 
dare  not  trust  England  : one  way  or  other  we  are  sure  to  be  commit- 
ted.” In  a subsequent  letter,  he  says,  speaking  ofthe  same  capture  : “ I 
find,  my  dearest  Emma,  that  your  picture  is  much  admired  by  the 
French  Consul  at  Barcelona  ; and  that  he  has  not  sent  it  to  be  admi- 
red, which  I am  sure  it  would  be,  by  Buonaparte.  They  pretend  that 
there  were  three  pictures  taken.  I wish  I had  them:  but  they  are  all 
gone  as  irretrievably  as  the  despatches  ; unless  we  may  read  them  in 
a book,  as  we  printed  their  correspondence  from  Egypt.  But  from  us 
what  can  they  find  out  ? That  I love  you  most  dearly,  and  hate  the 
French  most  damnably.  Dr.  Scott  went  to  Barcelona  to  try  to  get  the 
private  letters;  but  I fancy  they  are  all  gone  to  Paris.  The  Swedish 
and  American  Consuls  told  him,  that  the  French  Consul  had  your  pic- 
tures and  read  your  letters  ; and  the  Doctor  thinks  one  of  them,  prob- 
ably, read  the  letters.  By  the  master’s  account  of  the  cutter,  I would 
not  trust  an  old  pair  of  shoes  in  her.  He  tells  me  she  did  not  sail, 
but  was  a good  sea  boat.  I hope  Mr.  Marsden  will  not  trust  any 
more  of  my  private  letters  in  such  a conveyance:  if  they  choose  to 
trust  the  affairs  of  the  public  in  such  a thing,  I cannot  help  it.” 

While  he  was  on  this  station,  the  weather  had  been  unusually  severe, 
that  he  said  the  Mediterranean  seemed  altered.  It  was  his  rule  never 
to  contend  with  the  gales  ; but  either  ran  to  the  southward  to  escape 
their  voilence,  or  to  furl  all  the  sails,  to  make  the  ships  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. The  men,  though  he  said  flesh  and  blood  could  hardly  stand  it, 
continued  in  excellent  health,  which  he  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to 
n plentiful  supply  of  lemons  and  onions.  For  himself,  he  thought  he 
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could  only  last  till  the  battle  was  over.  One  battle  more  it  was  his 
hope  that  he  might  fight. — ‘‘However,”  said  he,  “ whatever  happens, 

I have  run  a glorious  race."’  “A  few  months’  rest,”  he  says,  ‘ I must 
have  very  soon.  If  I am  in  my  grave,  what  are  the  mines  of  Peru  to 
me?  But  to  say  the  truth,  J have  no  idea  of  killing  myself.  I may, 
with  care,  live  to  do  good  service  to  the  state.  My  cough  is  very  had 
and  my  side,  where  I was  struck  on  the  14th  of  February,  is  very  much 
swelled;  at  limes,  a lump,  as  large  as  my  fist,  brought  on  occasionally 
by  violent  coughing.  But  I hope  and  believe  my  lungs  are  yet  safe.”  I 
He  was  afraid  of  blindness;  and  this  was  the  only  evil  which  he  could 
not  contemplate  without  unhappiness.  More  alarming  symptoms  he  I 
regarded  with  less  apprehension ; describing  his  own  “ shattered 
carcass,”  as  in  the  worst  plight  of  any  in  the  fleet;  and  he  says.  “I 
have  felt  the  blood  gushing  up  the  left  side  of  my  head  ; and,  the  mo- 
ment, it  covers  the  brain,  I am  fast  asleep.”  The  fleet  was  in  worse  * j 
trim  than  the  men:  but  when  he  compared  it  with  the  enemy’s,  it  was  j 
with  a right  English  feeling.  “The  French  fleet  yesterday,”  said  he, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “ was  to  appearance  in  high  feather,  and  as  fine  as 
paint  could  make  them  : — but  when  they  may  sail,  or  where  they  may 
go,  I am  very  sorry  to  say  is  a secret  I am  not  acquainted  with.  Our  j 
weather  beaten  ships,  I have  no  fear,  will  make  their  sides  like  a plumb 
pudding.”  “ Yesterday,”  he  says,  on  another  occasion,  “ a rear-admiral 
and  seven  sail  of  ships  put  their  nose  outside  the  harbour.  If  they  go  i 
on  playing  this  game,  someday  we  shall  lay  salt  upon  their  tails.” 
Hostilities  at  length  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
That  country  whose  miserable  government  made  her  subservient  to  j 
France,  was  once  more  destined  to  lavish  her  resources  and  her  blood  j 
in  furtherance  of  the  designs  of  a perfidious  ally.  The  immediate  oc-  i 
casion  of  the  war  was  the  seizure  of  four  treasure-ships  by  the  English. 
The  act  was  perfectly  justifiable^  for  those  treasures  were  intended  : 
means  for  France  ; but  the  circumstances  which  attended  it  were  as 
unhappy  as  they  were  unforeseen.  Four  frigates  had  been  despatched 
to  intercept  them.  They  met  with  an  equal  force.  Resistance,  there- 
fore,  became  a point  of  honour  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  one 
of  their  ships  soon  blew  up  with  all  on  board.  Had  a stronger  squad- 
ron been  sent  this  deplorable  catastrophe  might  have  been  spared  : a 
catastrophe  which  excited  not  more  indignation  in  Spain,  than  it  did 
grief  in  those  who  were  unwilling  instruments,  in  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  English  people.  On  the  5th  of  October  this  unhappy  I 
affair  occurred,  and  Nelson  was  not  apprised  of  it  till  the  12th  of  the  | 
ensuing  month.  He  had  sufficient  mortification  at  the  breaking  out  of  I 
this  Spanish  war;  an  event  which,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  sup-  j 
posed,  would  amply  enrich  the  officers  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  i 
repay  them  for  the  severe  and  unremitting  duty  on  which  they  had  j 
been  so  long  employed.  But  of  this  harvest  they  were  deprived;  for 
Sir  John  Orde  was  sent  with  a small  squadron,  and  a separate  com-  | 
mand,  to  Cadiz.  Nelson’s  feelings  were  never  wounded  so  deeply  as  t 
now.  “ I had  thought,”  said  he,  writing  in  the  first  flow  and  freshness  j 
of  indignation  ; “I  fancied, — but  nay;  it  must  have  been  a dream,  an 
idle  dream; — yet,  I confess  it,  I did  fancy  that  I had  done  my  country  j 
service;  and  thus  they  use  me! — And  under  what  circumstances,  and  i 
with  what  pointed  aggravation  ! — Yet,  if  I know  my  own  thoughts,  it  j 
is  not  for  myself,  cr  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I feel  the  sting 
and  the  disappointment,  No  ! it  is  for  my  brave  officers;  for  my  no- 
ble-miiiw  d friends  and  comrades.” 
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War  between  Spain  and  England  was  now  declared ; and  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  January,  the  Toulon  fleet,  having  the  Spaniards  to  co-operate 
with  them,  put  to  sea.  Nelson  was  at  anchor  ofF  the  coast  of  Sardinia, 
where  the  Madalena  islands  form  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  when,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  on  the  nineteenth,  the  Active  and 
Sealiorse  frigates  brought  this  long-hoped-for  intelligence.  They  had 
bGen  close  to  the  enemy  at  ten  on  the  preceding  night,  but  lost  sight  of 
them  in  about  four  hours.  The  fleet  immediately  unmoored  and  weigh- 
ed, and  at  six  in  the  evening  ran  through  the  strait  between  Biche  and 
Sardinia : a passage  so  narrow,  that  the  ships  could  only  pass  one  at  a 
time,  each  following  the  stern  lights  of  its  leader.  From  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  last  seen,  it  was  inferred  that  they  must 
be  bound  round  the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  Signal  was  made  the 
next  morning  to  prepare  for  battle.  Bad  weather  came  on,  baffling  the 
one  fleet  in  its  object,  and  the  other  in  its  pursuit.  Nelson  beat  about 
the  Sicillian  seas  for  ten  days,  without  obtaining  any  other  information 
of  the  enemy,  than  that  of  their  ships  had  put  into  Ajaccio,  dismasted  ; 
and  having  seen  that  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily  were  safe,  believ- 
ing Egypt  to  be  their  destination,  for  Egypt  he  ran.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  distress  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  former  pursuits  of 
the  French  through  the  same  seas  were  now  renewed  : but  Nelson,  while 
he  endured  these  anxious  and  unhappy  feelings,  was  still  consoled  by 
the  same  confidence  as  on  the  former  occasion — that,  though  his  judg- 
ment might  be  erroneous,  under  all  circumstaces  he  was  right  in  hav- 
ing formed  it.  “ I have  consulted  no  man,”  said  he,  to  the  Admiralty ; 
“therefore,  the  whole  blame  of  ignorance  in  forming  my  judgment  must 
rest  with  me.  I would  allow  no  man  to  take  from  me  an  atom  of  my 
glory  had  I fallen  in  with  the  French  fleet;  nor  do  I desire  any  man  to 
partake  any  of  the  responsibility.  All  is  mine,  right  or  wrong.”  Then 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  proceeded,  he  added,  “ At  this 
moment  of  sorrow,  I still  feel  that  I have  acted  right.”  In  the  same 
spirit  he  said  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  “When  I call  to  remembrance  all 
the  circumstances,  I approve,  if  nobody  else  does,  of  my  own  conduct.” 
Baffled  thus,  he  bore  up  for  Malta,  and  met  intelligence  from  Naples 
that  the  French  having  been  dispersed  in  a gale,  had  put  back  to  Tou- 
lon. From  the  same  quarter  he  learned,  that  a great  number  of  saddles 
aud  muskets  had  been  embarked  ; and  this  confirmed  him  in  h:s  opinion 
that  Egypt  was  their  destination.  That  they  should  have  put  back  in 
consequence  of  storms,  which  he  had  weathered,  gave  him  a consoling 
sense  of  British  superiority. — “These  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ are  not 
accustomed  to  a Gulf  of  Lyons  gale  : we  have  buffeted  them  for  one- 
and-twenty  months,  and  not  carried  away  a spar.”  He,  however,  who 
had  so  often  braved  these  gales,  was,  now,  though  not  mastered  by  them 
vexatiously  thwarted  and  impeded  ; and  on  February  27th,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  anchor  in  Pulla  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari.  From  the  21st 
of  January  the  fleet  had  remained  ready  for  battle,  without  a bulk-head 
up,  night  or  day.  He  anchored  here,  that  he  might  not  be  driven  to 
leeward.  As  soon  as  the  weather  moderated  he  put  to  sea  again  ; and 
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after  again  beating  about  against  contrary  winds,  another  gale  drove  him 
to  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Palma,  on  the  8th  of  March.  This  he  made  his 
rendezvous;  he  knew  that  the  French  troops  still  remained  embarked, 
and,  wishing  to  lead  them  into  a belief  that  he  was  stationed  upon  the 
Spanish  coast,  he  made  his  appearance  off  Barcelona  with  that  intent. 
About  the  end  of  the  month,  he  began  to  fear  that  the  plan  of  the  expe- 
dition was  abandoned  ; and,  sailing  once  more  towards  his  old  station 
off  Toulon,  on  the  5th  of  April,  he  met  the  Phebe,  with 'news  that  Vil- 
lenenve  had  put  to  sea  on  the  last  of  March  with  eleven  6hips  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates  and  two  brigs.  When  last  seen,  they  were  steering 
towards  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nelson  first  covered  the  channel  between 
Sardinia  and  Barbary,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  Yilleneuve  was  not 
taking  the  same  route  for  Egypt  which  Gantheaume  had  taken  before 
him,  when  he  attempted  to  carry  reinforcements  there.  Certain  of  this 
he  bore  up  on  the  7th  for  Palermo,  lest  the  French  should  pass  to  the 
north  of  Corsica,  and  he  despatched  cruisers  in  all  directions.  On  the 
llth,  he  felt  assured  that  they  were  not  gone  down  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  sending  off  frigates  to  Gibraltar,  to  Lisbon,  and  to  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis, who  commanded  the  squadron  off  Brest,  he  endeavoured  to  get 
to  the  westward,  beating  against  westerly  winds.  After  five  days,  a 
neutral  gave  intelligence  that  the  French  had  been  seen  off  Cape  de 
Gatte  on  the  7th.  It  was  soon  after  ascertained,  that  they  had  passed 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  day  following ; and  Nelson,  knowing  that 
they  might  already  be  half  way  to  Ireland,  or  to  Jamaica,  exclaimed, 
that  he  was  miserable.  One  gleam  of'  comfort  only  came  across  him 
in  the  reflection,  that  this  vigilance  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  undertake  any  expedition  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Eight  days  after  this  certain  intelligence  had  been  obtained,  he  de- 
scribed his  state  of  mind  thus  forcible,  in  writing  to  the  governor  of 
Malta  : “ My  good  fortune,  my  dear  Ball,  seems  flown  away.  I can- 
not get  a fair  wind,  or  even  a side  tvind.  Dead-foul! — dead-foul ! — 
But  my  mind  is  fully  made  up  what  to  do  when  I leave  the  Straits,  sup- 
posing there  is  no  certain  account  of  the  enemy’s  destination. — I believe 
this  ill  luck  will  go  near  to  kill  me  : but  as  these  are  times  for  exertion, 
I' must  not  be  cast  down,  whatever  I may  feel.”  In  spite  of  every  ex- 
ertion which  could  be  made,  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  skill  of  British  sea- 
men, he  did  not  get  in  sight  of  Gibraltar  till  the  30th  of  April ; and  the 
wind  was  then  so  adverse,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  Gut.  He 
anchored  in  Mazari  Bay,  on  the  Barbary  shore ; obtained  supplies 
from  Tetuan,  and  when,  on  the  5th,  a breeze  from  the  eastward  sprang 
up  at  last,  sailed  once  more,  hoping  to  hear  of  the  enemy  from  Sir 
John  Orde,  who  commanded  off  Cadiz,  or  from  Lisbon.  “ If  nothing 
is  heard  of  them,”  said  he,  to  the  admiralty,  “ I shall  probably  think 
the  rumours  which  had  been  spread  are  true,  that  their  object  is  the 
West  Indies ; and,  in  that  case,  I think  it  my  duty  to  follow  them, 
— or  to  the  antipodes,  should  I believe  that  to  be  their  destination.”  At 
that  time  when  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  physician  of  the  fleet  had 
ordered  him  to  return  to  England  before  the  hot  months. 
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Frustrated  in  all  his  hopes,  after  a pursuit,  to  whiob,  for  its  extent,  rapidity*,  and 
perseverance,  no  parallel  can  be  produced,  he  judged  It  prudent  to  reinforce  the 
channel  fleet  with  his  squadron.  On  the  loth  he  joined  Admiral  Cornwallis  off  U- 
shant.  No  news  had  yet  been  obtained  of  the  enemy;  and  on  the  same  evening  he 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth.  At  Portsmouth  Nelson  found  news  of  the 
combined  fleet.  Sir  R.  Culder,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  intercept,  their  return,  had 
fallen  in  with  them  on  the  22d  July,  60  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Their  force 
consisted  of  20  sad  of  the  line,  three  50  gua  ships,  5 frigates,  and  2 brigs  : his,  of  15 
line-of-batt'e  ships,  2 frigates,  a cutter,  and  a lugger.  After  an  action  of  4 hours  he 
had  captured  a 81  and  a 74,  and  then  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  to  the  squadron, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  prizes.  The  hostile  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each 
other  till  the  26th,  when  the  enemy  bore  away.  The  capture  of  2 ships  from  so  su- 
perior a force  would  have  been  considered  as  no  inconsiderable  victory  a few  years 
earlier ; but  Nelson  had  introduced  a new  era  in  our  naval  history  ; and  the  nation 
felt,  respecting  this  action,  as  he  had  felt  on  a some  what  similar  occasion.  They  re- 
gretted that  Nelson,  with  his  eleven  ships,  had  not  been  in  Sir  Robert  Calder's 
place  ; and  their  disappointment  was  generally  and  loudly  expressed. 

Frustrated  as  his  own  hopes  had  been,  Nelson  had  yet  the  high  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  his  judgment  had  never  been  more  conspicuously  proved,  and  that  he  had 
rendered  essential  service  to  his  country,  by  driving  the  enemy  from  those  islands, 
where  they  expected  there  could  be  no  force  capable  of  opposing  them.  It  was  now 
his  intention  to  rest  awhile  from  his  labours.  All  his  stores  were  brought  up  from 
the  Victory;  and  he  found  in  his  house  at  Merton  the  enjoyment  which  he  had  antici- 
pated. As  he  was  pacing  one  of  the  walks  in  the  garden,  Lady  Hamilton  came  up 
to  him,  and  told  him  she  saw  he  was  uneasy.  He  smiled,  and  said  : “No.”  She  said 
she  did  not  believe  him — that  she  knew  he  was  longing  to  get  at  the  combined  fleets 
— that  he  considered  them  as  his  own  property, — that  he  would  be  miserable  if  any 
man  but  himself  did  the  business.  “ Nelson,”  said  she,  “ however  we  may  lament 
your  absence,  ofFer  your  services  ; — they  will  be  accepted.”  His  services  were  as 
willingly  accepted  as  they  were  offered  ; and  lord  Barham,  giving  him  the  list  of  the 
navy,  desired  him  to  choose  his  own  officers.  Unremitting  exertions  were  made  to 
equip  the  ships  which  he  had  chosen.  Before  he  left  London  he  called  at  his  upholst- 
erer’s, where  the  coffin,  which  Capt.  Hallowell  had  given  him,  was  deposited  ; and 
desired  that  its  history  might  be  engraven  upon  the  lid,  saying,  that  it  was  highly 
probable  he  might  want  it  on  his  return.  Early  on  the  following  morning  he  reached 
Portsmouth;  and  having  despatched  his  business  on  shore,  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
populace  by  taking  a by-wav  to  the  beach  ; but  a crowd  collected  in  his  train,  press- 
ing forward  to  obtain  sight  of  his  face  : many  were  in  tears,  and  many  knelt  down 
j before  him,  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed. 

Nelson  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  the  29th  of  Sep.  his  birthday.  Fearing 
that,  if  the  enemy  knew  his  force,  they  might  be  deterred  from  ventur- 
ing to  sea,  he  kept  out  of  sight  of  land,  desired  Collingwood  to  fire  no 
salute,  and  hoist  no  colours  ; and  wrote  to  Gibraltar, to  request  that  the 
force  of  the  fleet  might  not  be  inserted  there  in  the  Gazette. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Villeneuve  received  orders  to  put  to  sea 
the  first  opportunity.  Villeneuve,  however,  hesitated,  when  he  heard 
that  Nelson  had  resumed  the  command.  He  called  a council  of  war, - 
arid  their  determination  was  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  leave  Ca- 
diz,unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  themselves  stronger  by  one-third 
than  the  British  force.  In  the  public  measures  of  this  country  secrecy  is 
j seldom  practicable,  and  seldomer  nltempted  : here,  however,  by  the 
j precautions  of  Nelson, and  the  wise  measures  of  the  Admiralty, the  cne- 
| my  were  for  once  kept  in  ignorance  ; for,  as  the  ships  appointed  to  re- 
[ inforce  the  Mediterranean  fleet  were  despatched  singly, each  as  soon  as 
J it  was  ready,  their  collected  number  was  not  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
j and  their  arrival  was  not  known  to  the  enemy.  The  station  which  Nel- 
son had  chosen  was  some  60  or  60  miles  to  the  west  of  Cadiz. near  Cape 
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St.  Mary’s.  At  this  distance  he  hoped  to  decoy  the  enemy  out,  while  he 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  being  caught  with  a westerly  wind  near 
Cadiz,  and  driven  within  the  Straits.  The  blockade  of  the  port  was  rig^ 
orously  enforced, in  hopes  that  the  combined  fleet  might  be  forced  to  sea 
by  want.  The  Danish  vessels,  therefore,  which  were  carrying  provisi- 
ons from  the  French  ports  in  the  Bay,  under  the  name  of  Danish  pro- 
perty, to  all  the  little  ports  from  Ayamonte  to  Algeziras,  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  in  coasting  boats  to  Cadiz,  were  seized.  Without 
this  proper  exertion  of  power, the  blockade  would  have  rendered  nuga- 
tory,by  the  advantage  thus  taken  ofthe  neutral  flag.  The  supplies  from 
France  were  thus  effectually  cut  off*.  There  was  now  every  indication 
that  the  enemy  would  speedily  venture  out ; the  officers  and  menlwere 
in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  giving  them  a decisive  blow : 
such,  indeed,  as  would  put  an  end  to  all  farther  contest  upon  the  seas. 
Theatrical  amusements  were  performed  every  evening  in  most  of  the 
ships  : and  God  save  the  King  was  the  hymn  with  which  the  sports  con- 
cluded. At  this  time  he  was  not  without  some  cause  of  anxiety;  he  was 
in  want  of  frigates, the  eyes  of  the  fleet  as  he  always  called  them  : to  the 
want  of  which,  the  enemy  before  were  indebted  for  their  escape,  and 
Buonaparte  for  his  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  had  only  23  ships,  others  were 
on  the  way,  but  they  might  come  too  late : and,  though  Nelson  never 
doubted  of  victory,  mere  victory  was  not  what  he  looked  to,  it  was  to 
annihilate  the  enemy’6  fleet. 

On  the  9th,  Nelson  sent  Collingwood  what  he  called,  in  his  diary, 
the  Nelson-touch.  “I  send  you,”  said  he, “ my  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as 
a man  dare  venture  to  guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position  the  enemy 
may  be  found  in  : but  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  my 
intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them 
into  effect.  We  can  my  dear  Coll,  have  no  little  jealousies.  We  have 
only  one  great  object  in  view,  that  of  annihilating  our  enemies,  and 
getting  a glorious  peace  for  our  country.  No  man  has  mere  confi- 
dence in  another  than  I have  in  you;  and  no  man  will  render  your  ser- 
vices more  justice  than  your  very  old  friend  Nelson  and  Bronte.”  The 
order  of  sailing  was  to  be  the  order  of  battle  : the  fleet  in  two  lines,  j 
with  an  advanced  squadron  of8  of  the  fastest  sailing  two  deckers.  The 
second  in  command,  having  the  entire  direction  of  his  line,  was  to 
break  through  the  enemy,  about  the  twelfth  ship  from  their  rear  : he  j 
would  lead  through  the  centre,  and  the  advanced  squadron  was  to  cut 
off*  three  or  four  ahead  ofthe  centre.  This  plan  was  to  be  adapted  to 
the  strength  ofthe  enemy,  so  that  they  should  always  be  one-fourth 
superior  to  those  whom  they  cutoff.  Nelson  said,  “That  his  admirals 
and  captains,  knowing  his  precise  object  to  be  that  of  a close  and  de- 
cisive action,  would  supply  any  deficiency  of  signals,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. In  case  signals  cannot  be  seen  or  clearly  understood,  no  cap- 
tain can  do  wrong  if  he  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy.” 
One  of  the  last  orders  of  this  admirable  man  was,  that  the  name  and 
family  of  every  officer,  seaman,  and  marine,  who  might  be  killed  or  I 
wounded  in  action,  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  returned  to  him,  in  ! 
order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  patriotic  fund,  that  the 
case  might  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  benefit  ofthe  sufferer  or  i 
his  family. 

About  half  past  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Mars,  being  the  | 
nearest  to  the  fleet  of  the  ships  which  formed  the  line  of  communica- 
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tion  with  the  frigates  In  shore,  repeated  the  signal,  that  the  enemy  were 
coming  out  of  port.  The  wind  was  at  this  time  very  light,  w ith  partial 
breezes,  mostly  from  the  S.  S.  W.  Nelson  ordered  the  signal  to  be 
made  fora  chase  in  the  south-east  quarter.  About  two,  the  repeating 
C ships  announced,  that  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  All  night  the  British 
fleet  continued  under  all  sail,  steering  to  the  south-east.  At  daybreak 
they  were  in  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  but  the  enemy  were  not  in 
sight-  About  seven,  one  of  the  frigates  made  signal  that  the  enemy 
were  bearing  north.  Upon  this  the  Victory  hove  to  ; and  shortly  af- 
terward Nelson  made  sail  to  the  northward.  In  the  afternoon  the 
wind  blew  fresh  from  the  south-west,  and  the  English  began  to  fear  that 
the  foe  might  be  forced  to  return  to  port.  A little  before  sunset,  Black- 
wood, in  the  Euryalus,  telegraphed,  that  they  appeared  determined  to 
go  to  the  westward, — “ And  that,”  said  the  admiral,  in  his  diary, 
“ they  ehall  not  do, if  it  is  in  the  power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte  to  prevent 
them.”  Nelson  had  signified  to  Blackwood,  that  he  depended  upon 
him  to  keep  sight  of  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  daylight  Nelson  came  upon  deck.  The  21st  of  October 
was  a festival  in  his  family,  because  on  that  day  his  uncle,  Capt.  Suck- 
ling, in  the  Dreadnought,  with  two  other  line-of-battle  ships,  had  beat- 
en off  a squadron  of  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  Nelson, 
with  that  sort  of  superstition  from  which  few  persons  are  entirely  ex- 
empt, had  more  than  once  expressed  his  persuasion  that  this  was  to  be 
the  day  of  his  battle  also  ; and  he  was  well  pleased  at  seeing  his  pre- 
diction about  to  be  verified.  The  wind  was  now  from  the  west,  light 
breezes,  with  a long  heavy  swell.  Signal  was  made  to  bear  down 
upon  the  enemy  in  two  lines  ; and  the  fleet  set  all  6ail.  Collingwood, 
in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  led  the  lee  line  of  thirteen  ships;  the  Victory  led 
the  weather  line  of  fourteen.  Having  seen  that  all  was  as  it  should  be, 
Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  the  following  prayer: 

‘•'May  the  great  God,  whom  I worship,  grant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe  in  general,  a great  and  glorious  victory,  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one 
tarnish  it ; and  may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British 
fleet ! For  myself,  individually,  I commit  my  life  no  Him  that  made  me;  and  may 
His  blessings  alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully  ! To  Him 
I resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen,  Amen, 
Amen.“ 

Having  thus  discharged  his  devotional  duties,  he  annexed,  in  the  same  diary,  the 
following  remarkable  writing : 

“ Oct.  21,  1805. — Then  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
and  Spain.” 

“Whereas  the  eminent  services  of  Emma  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  William  Hamilton,  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  my  king  and 
country,  to  my  knowledge,  without  ever  receiving  any  reward  from  either  our  king 
or  country  ; — “First,  that  she  obtained  the  King  of  Spain's  letter,  in  1796,  to  his 
brother  the  king  of  Naples,  acquainting  Aim  of  his  intention  to  declare  war  against 
England  ; from  which  letter  the  ministry  sent  out  orders  to  the  then  Sir  John  Jervis, 
to  strike  a stroke  if  opportunity  offered,  against  either  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or  her 
fleets.  That  neither  of  these  was  done  is  not  the  fault  of  Lady  Hamilton  ; the  oppor- 
tunity might  have  been  offered. 

“Secondly,  the  British' fleet  under  my  command  could  never  have  returned  the 
second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady  Hamilton's  influence  with  the  Queen  of  Naples 
caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the  governor  of  Syracuse,  that  he  was  to  encourage 
the  fleets  being  supplied  with  every  thing,  should  they  put  into  any  port  in  Sicily. 
We  put  into  Syracuse,  and  received  every  supply  ; went  to  Egypt, and  destroyed  the 
French  fleet. 
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♦ ‘'Could  i Uav*  rewarded  those  services,  I would  not  uowr  call  upon  my  country  ; but 
aa  that  has  not  been  in  my  power,!  leave  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  therefore,  a legacy 
to  my  king  and  country,  that  they  wiil  give  her  an  ample  provision  to  maintain  her 
rank  in  life. 

“ I also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my  country  my  adopted  daughter, Iioratia  Nel- 
son Thomson;  and  I desire  she  wiil  use  in  fu'ure  the  name  of  Nelson  only.  ® 

“ These  are  the  only  favours  I ask  of  my  king  and  country,  at  this  moment  when 
I am  going  to  fight  their  battle.  Mav  God  bless  my  king  and  country,  and  all  tho*e 
I hold  dear  ! My  relations  it  is  needless  to  mention ; they  will,  of  course,  bo  amply 
pr  o v,idtH.l  for. 

14  NELSON  and  BRONTE. 


Witness. 


S Hatraif  Blackwood.  , 

} T.  m.  Hardy. 

The  child  of  whom  the  writing  speaks,  was  belie*  ed  to  be  his  daughter,  and  *o 

indeed,  be  called  her  the  last  time  that  he  pronounced  her  name. She  yvus  then 

about  five  years  old,  living  at  Merton, under  Lady  Hamilton’s  care.  The  last  minutes 
with  Nelson  passed  at  Merton  were  employed  in  praying  over  his  child,  as  she  lay 
sleeping.  A portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  hung  in  his  cabin ; and  no  Catholic  ever 
beheld  the  picture  of  his  patron  saint  with  devouter  reverence.  The  undisguised 
aDd  romantic  passion  with  which  he  regarded  it  amounted  almost  to  superstition ; 
when  the  portrait  was  now  taking  down,  in  clearing  for  action,  he  desired  the  men 
who  removed  it,  to  “take  care  of  his  guardian  angel.’'  In  this  manner  he  frequently 
spoke  of  it,  as  if  be  believed  there  were  a virtue  in  the  image.  He  wore  a miniature 
of  her,  also,  next  his  heart. 

Blackwood  went  on  board  the  Victory  about  six.  He  found  him  in  good  .spirits, 
but  very  calm ; not  in  that  exhileration  which  he  had  felt  upon  entering  into  battle  as 
Aboukir  and  Copenhagen  : he  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particularly  aimed 
at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for  death  with  almost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for  vic- 
tory. His  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  enemy.  They  tacked  to  the  north- 
ward,and  formed  their  line  on  the  larboard  tack ; thus  bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar 
and  St.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the  British,  and  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for 
themselves.  '{  his  was  judiciously  none  : and  Nelson,  aware  of  all  the  advantages 
which  it  gave  them,  made,  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 

Villeneuve  was  a skilful  seaman;  worthy  of  serving  a better  master.  His  plan  of 
defence  was  as  well  conceived,  and  as  original,  as  the  plan  of  attack.  He  formed  the 
fleet  in  a double  line  ; every  alternate  ship  being  about  a cable's  length  to  windward  of 
her  second  ahead  and  astern.  Nelson,  certain  ofa  triumphant  issue  to  the  d;;y,  asked 
Blackwood  what  he  should  consider  as  a victory,  't  hat  officer  answered,  that,  con- 
sidering the  handsome  way  in  which  battle  w as  offered  by  the  enemy,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  land.he  thought  it  would  be  a glorious  result  if  14  were  captured.  He.  replied, 
“ I shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  *20.”  Soon  afterward  he  asked  him,  if  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a signal  wanting:  Capt.  Black  wood  made  answer,  that  he  thought 
the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  understand  what  they  were  about.  These  word* 
were  scarcely  spoken  before  that  signal  was  made,  which  wiil  he  remembered  as  long 
as  the  language,  or  even  the  memory  of  England  shall  endure  : — Nelson’s  last  signal  : 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  !”  It  was  received  throughout  the  fleet 
with  a shout  of  answering  acclamation,  made  sublime  by  the  spirit  which  it  breathed, 
and  the  feeling  which  it  expressed.  ‘Now,’  said  Nelson,  ‘I  can  do  no  more.’  We  must 
trust  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  1 thank  God  for 
this  great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty.’ 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral’s  frock  coat,  bearing  on  the 
left  breast  four  stars,  of  the  different  orders  with  which  he  was  invested. 
Ornaments  which  rendered  him  so  conspicious  a mark  for  the  enemy, 
were  beheld  with  ominous  apprehensions  by  his  officers.  It  was  known 
there  were  riflemen  on  board  the  French  ships  ; and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  but  that  his  life  would  be  particularly  aimed  at.  They  commu- 
nicated their  fears  to  each  other  ; and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Beattv,*  spoke 

* In  this  part  of  the  work  I have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  this  gentleman’s  Narrative 
of  LordNelon’s  Death — a Document  aa  interesting  as  it  is  authentic. 
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to  the  chaplain,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  public  secretary,  desiring 
that  some  person  would  entreat  him  to  change  his  dress,  or  cover  the 
stars  : but  they  knew  that  such  a request  would  highly  displease  him. 
“ In  honour  1 gained  them,”  he  had  said,  when  such  a thing  had  been 
hinted  to  him  formerly,  “and  in  honour  I will  die  with  them.”  Mr.  Beat- 
ty, however,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  fear  of  exciting  his 
displeasure,  from  speaking  to  himself  upon  a subject,  in  which  the  weal 
of  England,  as  vveil  as  the  life  of  Nelson,  was  concerned, — but  he  was 
ordered  from  the  deck  before  he  could  fiud  an  opportunity.  This  was 
a point  upon  which  Nelson’s  officers  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  rea- 
son with  him  ; but  both  Blackwood,  and  his  own  captain,  Hardy,  repre- 
sented to  him  how  advantageous  to  the  fleet  it  would  be  for  him  to  keep 
out  of  action  as  long  as  possible ; and  he  consented  at  last  to  let  the 
Leviathan  and  the  Temeraire,  which  were  sailing  abreast  the  Victory  be 
ordered  to  pass  ahead.  Yet  even  here  the  last  infirmity  of  this  noble 
mind  was  indulged,  for  these  ships  could  not  pass  ahead  if  the  Victory 
continued  to  carry  all  her  sail ; and  so  far  was  Nelson  from  shortening 
sail,  that  it  was  evident  he  took  pleasure  in  pressing  on,  and  rendering 
it  impossible  for  them  to  obey  his  own  orders.  A long  swell  was  setting 
into  the  bay  of  Cadiz : our  ships,  crowding  ail  sail,  moved  majestically 
before  it,  with  light  winds  from  the  south-west.  The  sun  shone  on  the 
sails  of  the  enemy;  and  their  well-formed  line,  \tith  their  numerous 
three-deckers,  made  an  appearance  which  any  other  assailants  would 
have  thought  formidable  ; — but  the  British  sailors  only  admired  the 
beauty  and  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle  ; and,  in  full  confidence  of 
winning  what  they  saw,  remarked  to  each  other,  what  u fine  sight  yon- 
der ships  would  make  at  Spitheari  ! 

The  French  admiral,  from  the  Bucentaur,  beheld  the  new  manner  in 
which  his  enemy  was  advancing — Nelson  and  Collingwood  each  lead- 
ing his  line;  and,  pointing  them  out  to  his  officers,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  that  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  Yet 
Villeneuve  had  made  his  own  dispositions  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  the 
fleets  under  his  connnand  waited  for  the  attack  with  perfect  coolness. — 
Ten  minutes  before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire.  Eight  or  nine  of 
the  ships  immediately  ahead  of  the  Victory,  and  across  her  bows,  fired 
single  grins  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  yet  within  their  range. 
As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived  that  their  shot  passed  over  him,  he  desired 
Blackwood,  and  Capt.  Browse,  of  the  Sirius,  to  repair  to  their  respec- 
tive frigates;  and,  on  their  way,  to  tell  all  the  captains  of  the  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships  that  he  depended  on  their  exertions  ; and  that,  if  by  the  pres- 
cribed mode  of  attack  they  found  it  impracticable  to  get  into  action 
immediately,  they  might  adopt  whatever  they  thought  best,  provided  it 
led  them  quickly  and  closely  alongside  an  enemy.  As  they  were  stand- 
ing on  the  front  of  the  poop,  Blackwood  took  him  by  hand,  saying,  he 
hoped  soqn  to  return  and  find  hirn  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes.  He 
replied,  “God  bless  you,  Blackwood  ; I shall  never  see  you  again. 

Nelson’s  column  was  steered  by  two  points  more  to  the  north  than; 
Collingwood’s  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  escape  into  Cadiz  : the  leu 
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line,  therefore,  was  first  engaged.  “See,”  cried  Nelson,  pointing  to  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  as  she  steered  right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  line, 
cut  through  it  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  three-decker,  and  engaged  her 
at  the  muzzle  of  her  guns  on  the  starboard  side  : “see  how  that  noble  fel- 
low, Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action!”  Collingwood,  delight- 
ed at  being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  knowing  the  feelings  ofhis 
commander  and  old  friend,  turned  to  his  captain,  and  exclaimed : Ro- 
therham, what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  !”  Both  these  brave  officers 
perhaps,  at  this  moment  thought  of  Nelson  with  gratitude,  for  a circum- 
stance which  had  occured  on  the  preceding  day.  Admiral  Collingwood, 
with  some  of  the  captains,  having  gone  on  board  the  Victory, to  receive 
instructions,  Nelson  inquired  of  him  where  his  captain  was?  and  was 
told,  in  reply,  that  they  were  not  upon  good  terms  with  each  other,  j 
“ Terms  !”  said  Nelson good  terms  with  each  other!”  Imme- 
diately he  sent  a boat  for  Captain  Rotherham  ; led  him,  as  soon  as  he  | 
arrived, to  Collingwood,  and  saying, — “ Look ; yonder  are  the  enemy  !”  I 
bade  them  shake  hands  like  Englishmen. 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a gun  at  a time  at  the  victory,  till  they 
saw  that  a shot  had  passed  through  her  main-top-gallant-sail ; then  they 
opened  their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at  her  rigging,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
abling her  before  she  could  close  with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual, had  hoist- 
ed several  flags,  lest  one  should  be  shot  away.  The  enemy  showed  no  j 
colours  till  late  in  the  action,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ; 
having  them  to  strike.  For  this  reason,  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  Nel-  j 
son’s  old  acquantance,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  was  distinguishable  only  by 
her  four  decks;  and  to  the  bow  of  this  opponent  he  ordered  the  Victory  j 
to  be  steered.  Meantime  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  Victory.  1 
The  admial’s  secretary  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell ; he  was  killed  by 
a cannon-shot  while  conversing  with  Hardy.  Capt.  Adair  of  the  ma- 
rines, with  the  help  of  a sailor,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  body  from  I 
Nelson’s  sight,  who  had  a great  regard  for  Mr.  Scott:  but  he  anxious-  j 
ly  asked  : “Is  that  poor  Scott  that’s  gone  ? and  being  informed  that  it  ! 
was  indeed  so,  exclaimed,  “Poor  fellow  !”  Presently  a double-headed  ! 
shot  struck  a party  of  marines,  who  were  drawn  upon  the  poop,  and 
killed  eight  of  them  : upon  which,  Nelson  immediately  desired  Capt.  j 
Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round  the  ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so  j 
much  from  being  together.  A few  minutes  afterward  a shot  struck  the  j 
fore  brace  bits  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  passed  between  Nelson  and 
Hardy,  a splinter  from  the  bit  tearing  off  Hardy’s  buckle  and  bruising 
his  foot.  Both.stooped,  and  looked  anxiously  at  each  other,  each  sup- 
posed the  other  to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled,  and  said,  “This  is  I 
jtoo  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long.” 

The  Victory  had  not  yet  returned  a single  gun  ; 50  of  her  men  had, 
keen  by  this  time  killed  or  wounded,  and  her  main-topinast,  with  all  her 
Studding  sails  and  her  booms,  shot  away.  Nelson  declared,  that  in  all 
his  battles,  he  had  seen  nothing  which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of! 
his  crew  on  this  occasion.  At  four  minutes  after  twelve, she  opened  her 
fire  from  both  sides  of  her  deck.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  the  ene-, 
my’s  line  without  running  on  board  one  of  their  ships  : Hardy  informed! 
him  of  this,  and  asked  him  which  he  would  prefer.  Nelson  replied  ! 
*‘Take  your  choice,  Hardy,  it  does  not  signify  much.” 
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Capt.  Harvey, in  the Temeraire, fell  on  board  the  Redoubtable  on  the 
other  side.  Another  enemy  was  in  like  manner  on  board  the  Temera- 
ire: so  that  these  4 ships  formed  as  compact  a tier  es  if  they  had  been 
moored  together,  their  heads  lying  all  the  same  way.  The  lieutenants 
ofthe  Victory  seeing  this,  depressed  their  guns  of  the  middle  and  low- 
er decks,  and  fired  with  a diminished  charge,  lest  the  shot  should  pass 
through,  and  injure  the  Temeraire.  And  because  there  was  danger 
that  the  Redoubtable  might  take  fire  from  the  lower-deck  guns,  the 
muzzles  of  which  touched  her  side  when  they  were  run  out,  the  fireman 
of  each  gun  stood  ready  with  a bucket  of  water  ; which  as  soon  as  the 
gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into  the  hole  made  by  the  shot.  An 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  Victory  from  both  sides  ; her  lar- 
board guns  playing  upon  the  Buceutaure  and  the  huge  Santissima 
Trinidad. 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson’s  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet  might  be 
distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he  expected.  Setting 
an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon  the  Re- 
doubtable, supposing  she  had  struck,  because  her  great  guns  were  si- 
lent; for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly  ascer- 
taining the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he 
received  his  death.  A ball  fired  from  her  mizen-top,  which,  in  the  then 
situation  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  that  part 
of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left 
shoulder,  about  a quarter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  action.  He  fell 
upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  was  covered  with  his  poor  Secretary’s 
blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a few  steps  from,  turning  round,  saw  three  men 
raising  him  up. — “They  have  done  for  rrie  at  last,  Hardy,” said  he. — 
“I  hope  not,”  cried  Hardy. — “Yes!”  he  replied;  “my  back-bone  is 
shot  through.”  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a moment  losing  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that 
the  tiller  ropes,  which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and 
ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately : — then,  that  he  might 
not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered 
his  face  and  his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges  of  honour 
from  the  enemy,  England,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive 
with  sorrow  the  news  ofthe  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was 
crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men ; over  whose  bodies  he  was  with 
some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a pallet  in  the  midshipmen’s 
birth.  It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  examination,  that  the  wound  was 
mortal.  This,  however,  was  concealed  from  all,  except  Capt.  Hardy, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  medical  attendants.  He  himself  being  certain, 
from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  mo- 
mently within  his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could  avail  him,  insis- 
ted that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he 
might  be  useful ; “for,”  said  he,  “you  can  do  nothing  for  me.” — All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with  paper,  and  frequently  to  give 
him  lemonade  to  alleviate  his  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain, 
and  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action,  which  now  be- 
gan to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a ship  struck,  the  crew  of  the  Vic- 
tory huzzaed;  and  at  every  huzza,  a visible  expression  of  joy  gleamed 
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in  the  eye®,  and  marked  the  countenance,  of  the  dying  hero.  But  he 
became  impatient  to  see  Capt.  Hardy  ; and  as  that  officer,  though  often 
sent  for,  could  not  leave  the  deck,  Nelson  feared  that  some  fatal  cause 
prevented  him,  and  repeatedly  cried,  “ Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  1 
He  must  be  killed  ! He  is  surely  dead  ! ” — An  hour  and  ten  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  Nelson  received  his  wound,  before  Hardy 
could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence ; Hardy  in  vain 
•struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  most  painful  and  yet  sublimest 
moment.  “ Well,  Hardy,”  said  Nelson,  “ how  goes  the  day  with  us?” 
— “ Very  well,”  replied  Hardy  ; “ ten  ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the 
van  have  tacked,  and  show  an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory. 
I have  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  giving  them  a drubbing.” — “I  hope,”  said  Nelson,  “none  of  our 
ships  have  struck  ?”  Hardy  answered,  “There  was  no  fear  of  that.” 
Then,  and  not  tiil  then,  Nelson  spoke  of  himself.  “Iam  a dead  man, 
Hardy,”  said  he  : “I  am  going  fast : — it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon. 
Home  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and 
all  other  things  belonging  to  me.”  Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped 
Mr.  Beatty  CGuld  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  “Oh,  no!”  he 
replied :“  it  is  impossible.  My  back  is  shot  through.  Beatty  will 
tell  you  so.”  Capt  Hardy  then,  once  more,  shook  hands  with  him  ; and 
with  R heart  almost  bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone;  and  Nelson,  hav- 
ing made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him,  “You  know  Iam 
gone;  I know  it.  I feel  something  rising  in  my  breast,”  putting  his 
hand  on  his  left  side, — “ which  tells  me  so.”  And  upon  Beatty’s  in- 
quiring whether  his  pain  was  very  great?  he  replied,  “So  great,  that 
he  wished  he  was  dead.  Yet,”  said  he,  in  a lower  voice,  “ one  would 
like  to  live  a little  longer,  too  !”  And  after  a few  minutes,  in  the  same 
under  tone,  he  added,  “What  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton,  if 
she  knew  my  situation !”  Next  to  his  country, she  occupied  his  thoughts. 
Capt.  Hardy,  some  50  minutes  after  he  had  left  the  cockpit,  returned  ; 
and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend  and  commander,  congra- 
tulated him  on  having  gained  a complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  ene- 
my were  taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them 
distinctly  : but  14  or  15  at  least.  “That’s  well,”  cried  Nelson,  “but  I bar- 
gained for  20.”  And  then,  in  a stronger  voice,  he  said,  “Anchor,  Hardy ; 
anchor.”  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral  Collingwood  would  take 
upon  himself  the  direction.qf  affairs.  “Not  while  I live,  Hardy,”  said 
the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually,  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the' 
bed:  “do  you  anchor.”  His  previous  order  forsaw  the  necessity  of 
this.  Presently,  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him,  in  a low  voice, 
44  Don’t  throw  me  overboard and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  king  to  order  otherwise.  Then 
reverting  to  private  feelings.  “Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton. 
— Kiss  me,  Hardy,”  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek  : 
and  Nelson  said,  44  Now  I am  satisfied.  Thank  God,  I have  done  my 
duty.”  Hardy  stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a moment  or  two,  then 
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knelt  again,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  “Who  is  that  ?”  said  Nelson  ; 
and  being  informed,  he  replied,  “ God  bless  you  Hardy.”  And  Har- 
dy thentleft  him — for  ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  liis  right  side,  and  said,  “ I 
wish  I had  not  left  the  deck  ; for  I shall  soon  be  gone.”  Death  was, 
indeed,  rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the  chaplain,  “ Doctor  I have 
not  been  a great  sinner  and  after  a short  pause,  “ Remember  that  I 
leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a legacy  to  my 
country.”  His  articulation  now  became  difficult  ; but  he  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  to  say,  “ Thank  God,  I have  done  my  duty.”  These 
words  he  repeatedly  pronounced : and  they  were  the  last  words  which 
he  uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four, — three  hours  and 
a quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

Within  a quarter  ofan  hour  after  Nelson  was  wounded,  above’  fifty 
of  the  Victory’s  men  fell  by  the  enemy’s  musketry.  They,  however, 
on  their  part  were  not  idle ; and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were 
only  two  Frenchmen  left  alive  in  the  mizen  top  of  the  Redoubtable. 
One  of  them  was  the  man  who  had  given  the  fatal  wound  : he  did 
not  live  to  boast  of  what  he  had  done.  An  old  quartermaster  had 
seen  him  fire;  and  easily  recognized  him,  because  he  wore  a glazed 
cocked  hat  and  a white  frock.  This  quarter-master  and  two  midship- 
men, Mr.  Collingwood  and  Mr.  Pollard,  were  the  only  persons  left  in 
the  Victory’s  poop  ; — the  two  midshipmen  kept  firing  at  the  top,  and 
he  supplied  them  with  cartridges.  One  of  the  Frenchmen,  attempting 
to  make  his  escape  down  the  rigging,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard,  and 
fell  on  the  poop.  But  the  old  quarter-master,  as  he  cried  out,  “ That’s 
he — that’s  he,”  and  pointed  at  the  other,  who  w as  coming  forward  to 
fire  again,  received  a shot  in  his  mouth  and  fell  dead.  When  they 
took  possession  of  the  prize,  they  went  into  the  mfzen-top,  and  found 
him  dead  ; with  one  ball  through  his  head,  and  another  through  his 
breast. 

The  Redoubtable  struck  within  20  minutes  after  the  fatal  shot  had 
been  fired  from  her.  During  that  time  she  had  been  twice  on  fire,-— in 
her  forechains  and  in  her  forecastle.  The  French,  as  they  had  done 
in  other  battles,  made  use,  in  this  of  fire-balls,  and  other  combustibles  ,* 
implements  of  destruction,  which  other  nations,  from  a sense  of  honour 
and  humanity,  have  laid  aside;  which  add  to  the  sufferings  ofthe  woun- 
ded, without  determining  the  issue  ofthe  combat : which  none  but  the 
cruel  would  employ,  and  which  never  can  be  successful  against  the 
brave.  Once  they  succeeded  in  setting  fire,  from  the  Redoubtable,  to 
some  ropes  and  canvass  on  the  Victory’s  booms.  The  cry  ran  through 
the  ship  and  reached  the  cockpit : but  even  this  dreadful  cry  produced 
no  confusion : the  men  displayed  that  self-possession  in  danger  by 
{ which  English  seamen  are  characterized ; they  extinguished  the  flames 
on  board  their  own  ship,  and  then  extinguished  them  in  the  enemy,  b$ 

I throwing  buckets  of  water  from  the  gangway . When  the  Redoubtable 
j had  struck,  it  was  not  practicable  to  board  her  from  the  Victory  ; for, 
though  the  two  ships  touched,  the  upper  works  of  both  fell  in  so  much, 
that  there  was  a great  space  between  their  gangways  : and  she  could 
not  be  boarded  from  the  lower  or  middle  decks,  because  her  ports  were 
down.  Some  of  our  men  went  po  Lieuter.  int  Quilliam,  and  offered  to 
swim  under  her  bows,  and  get  up  there ; but  it  was  thought  unfit  to  ha- 
zard brave  lives  in  this  manner. 
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What  our  men  would  have  done  from  gallantry,  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  Santissima  Trinidad  did  to  save  themselves.  Unable  to  stand  the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  Victory,  whose  larboard  guns  played  against 
this  great  four-decker,  and  not  knowing  how  else  to  escape  them,  nor 
where  else  to  betake  themselves  for  protection,  many  of  them  leaped 
overboard,  and  swam  to  the  Victory ; and  were  actually  helped  up  her 
sides  by  the  English  during  the  action.  The  Spaniards  began  the  bat- 
tle with  less  vivacity  than  their  unworthy  allies,  but  they  continued  it 
with  greater  firmness.  The  Argonauta  and  Bahama  were  defended  till 
they  had  each  lost  about  400  men  : the  St.  Juan  Nepomuceno  lost  350. 
Often  as  the  superiority  of  British  courage  has  been  proved  against 
France  upon  the  seas,  it  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  deci- 
sive conflict.  Five  of  our  ships  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle  with 
five  of  the  French.  In  all  five, the  Frenchmen  lowered  their  lower-deck 
ports,  and  deserted  their  guns  ; while  our  men  continued  deliberately 
to  load  and  fire,  till  they  had  made  the  victory  secure. 

Once,  amid  his  sufferings,  Nelson  had  expressed  a wish  that  he  were 
dead;  But  immediately  the  spirit  subdued  the  pains  of  death,  and  he 
wished  to  live  a little  longer ; — doubtless  that  he  mighthear  the  comple- 
tion of  the  victory  which  he  had  seen  so  gloriously  begun.  That  con- 
solation— that  joy — that  triumph  was  afforded  him.  He  lived  to  know 
that  victory  was  decisive ; and  the  last  guns  which  were  fired  at  the  fly- 
ing enemy  were  heard  a minute  or  two  before  he  expired.  The  ships 
which  were  thus  flying  were  four  of  the  enemy’s  van,  all  French,  un- 
der Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir.  They  had  borne  no  part  in  the  action; 
and  now,  when  they  were  seeking  safety  in  flight,  they  fired  not  only  in- 
to the  Victory  and  Royal  Sovereign  as  they  passed,  but  poured  their 
broadsides  into  the  Spanish  captured  ships ; and  they' were  seen  to  back 
their  topsails,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  with  more  precision.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  Spaniards  at  this  detestable  cruelty  from  their  allies,  for 
whom  they  had  fought  so  bravely,  and  so  profusely  bled,  may  well  be 
conceived.  It  was  such,  that  when,  two  days  after  the  action,  seven  of 
the  ships  which  had  escaped  into  Cadiz  came  out,  in  hopes  of  retaking 
some  of  the  disabled  prizes,  the  prisoners,  in  the  Argonauta,  in  a body, 
offered  their  services  to  the  British  prizemaster,  to  man  the  guns  against 
any  of  the  French  ships  : saying,  that  if  a Spanish  ship  came  alongside, 
they  would  quietly  go  below ; but  they  requested  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  fight  the  French,  in  resentment  for  the  murderous  usage 
which  they  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  Such  was  the  implicit  confidence 
which  could  be  placed  in  Spanish  honor,  that  the  offer  was  accepted, 
and  they  were  actually  stationed  at  the  lower-deck  guns,  Dumanoir 
and  his  squadron  were  not  more  fortunate  than  the  fleet  from  whose  de 
struction  they  fled  ; they  fell  in  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  was 
cruising  for  the  Rochefort  squadron,  and  were  all  taken.  In  the  better 
days  of  France,  if  such  a crime  could  then  have  been  committed,  it 
would  have  received  an  exemplary  punishment  from  the  French  govern- 
ment i under  Buonaparte,  it  was  sure  of  impunity,  and,  perhaps,  might 
be  thought  deserving  of  reward.  But,  if  the  Spanish  court  had  been 
independent,  it  would  have  become  us  to  have  delivered  Dumanoir  and 
his  captains  up  to  Spain,  that  they  might  have  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
hanged  in  sight  of  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
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The  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Twenty  of  the  enemy  struck ; but 
it  was  not  possible  to  anchor  the  fleet,  as  Nelson  had  enjoined  ; — a gale 
came  on  from  the  south-west ; some  of  the  prizes  went  down,  some  went 
on  shore  ; one  effected  its  escape  into  Cadiz  ; others  were  destroyed; 
four  only  were  saved  and  those  by  the  greatest  exertions.  The  wound- 
ed Spaniards  were  sent  ashore,  an  assurance  being  given  that  they  should 
not  serve  till  regularly  exchanged  ; and  the  Spaniards,  with  a generous 
feeling,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  found  in  any  other  people 
offered  the  use  of  their  hospitals  for  our  wounded,  pledging  the  honor 
of  Spain  that  they  should  be  carefully  attended  there.  When  the  storm, 
after  the  action,  drove  some  of  the  prizes  upon  the  coast,  they  declared 
that  the  English,  who  were  thus  thrown  into  their  hands,  should  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war ; and  the  Spanish  soldiers  gave  up  their 
own  beds  to  their  shipwrecked  enemies.  The  Spanish  vice-admiral 
Alava,  died  of  his  wounds.  Villeneuve  was  sent  to  England,  and  per- 
mitted to  return  to  France.  The  French  government  say  that  he  destroy- 
ed himself  on  the  way  to  Paris,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a court- 
martial  : but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyrant,  who  nevei 
acknowledged  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  added  Villeneuve  to 
the  numerous  victims  of  his  murderous  policy. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the  honors  which  a greateful 
country  could  bestow,  were  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  Nelson.  His 
brother  was  made  an  eari,  with  a grant  of  £6,000  a year;  £10,000 
were  voted  to  each  of  his  sisters  : and  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate.  A public  funeral  was  decreed,  and  a public  monument.  Sta- 
tues and  monuments  also  were  voted  by  most  of  our  principal  cities.  The 
leaden  coffin,  in  which  he  was  brought  home,  was  cut  in  pieces,  which 
were  distributed  as  relics  of  Saint  Nelson, — so  the  gunner  of  the  Vic- 
tory called  them  ; — and  when,  at  his  interment,  his  flag  Was  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  sailors,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  with 
one  accord  rent  it  in  pieces,  that  each  might  preserve  a fragment  while 
he  lived. 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as  something  more  than 
a public  calamity:  men  started  at  the  intelligence,  and  turned  pale; 
as  if  they  had  heard  ofthe  loss  of  a dear  friend.  An  object  of  our  ad- 
miration and  affection,  of  our  pride  and  of  our  hopes,  was  suddenly 
taken  from  us;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  never,  till  then,  known 
how  deeply  we  loved  and  reverenced  hirn.  What  the  country  had 
lost  in  its  great  naval  hero — the  greatest  of  our  own,  and  of  all  for- 
mer limes,  was  scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of grief.  So  perfectly, 
indeed,  had  had  he  performed  his  part,  that  the  maritime  war  after  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  wns  considered  at  an  end  : the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
were  not  merely  defeated,  but  destroyed  : new  navies  must  be  built  and 
a new  set  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the  possibility  of  their  in- 
vading our  shores  could  again  be  contemplated.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
from  any  selfish  reflection  upon  the  magnitude  of  our  loss  that  we 
mourned  for  him : the  general  sorrow  was  of  a higher  character. 
The  people  of  England  grieved  that  funeral  ceremonies,  and  public 
monuments,  and  posthumous  rewards  were  all  which  they  now  could 
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bestoiv  upon  him,  whom  the  king,  the  legislature,  and  the  nation 
would  have  alike  delighted  to  honour ; whom  every  tongue  would 
have  blessed  ; whose  presence  in  every  village  through  which  he 
might  have  passed,  would  have  wakened  the  church  bells,  have  given 
schoolboys  a holyday,  have  drawn  children  from  their  sports  to  gaze 
upon  him,  and  “ old  men  from  the  chimney  corner,”  to  look  upon  Nel- 
son ere  they  died.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  celebrated,  indeed, 
with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but  they  were  without  joy  ; for  such 
already  was  the  glory  of  the  British  navy,  through  Nelson’s  surpas- 
sing genius,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  receive  any  addition  from  the 
most  signal  victory  that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the  seas  : and  the 
destruction  of  this  mighty  fleet,  by  which  all  the  maritime  schemes  of 
France  were  totally  frustrated,  hardly  appeared  to  add  to  our  security 
or  strength ; for  while  Nelson  was  living,  to  watch  the  combined 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  we  felt  ourselves  as  secure  as  now,  when 
they  were  no  longer  in  existence. 

There  was  reason,  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances  upon  opening 
the  body,  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  might  have  attained,  like  his 
father,  to  a good  old  age.  Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  pre- 
maturely whose  work  was  done  ; nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented,  who 
died  so  full  of  honours,  and  atthe  height  of  human  fame.  The  most 
triumphant  death  is  that  of  the  martyr ; the  most  awful  is  that  of  the 
martyred  patriot ; the  most  splendid  is  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory : and  if  the  chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for 
Nelson’s  translation,  he  could  scarcely  have  departed  in  a brighter 
blaze  of  glory.  He  has  left  us,  not  indeed  his  mantle  of  inspiration, 
but  a name  and  an  example,  which  are  at  this  time  inspiring  thousands 
of  the  youth  of  England:  a name  which  is  our  pride,  and  an  exam- 
ple which  will  continue  to  be  our  shield  and  strength. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  lays  claim  to  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a compilation. 
This  indeed  must  necessarily  be  the  character  of  any  work  attempted,  at  this  day, 
upon  the  same  subject.  All  the  accessible  facts  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet  have  long  since  been  given  to  the  world.  New  theories  and  specula- 
tions, moral  and  philosophical,  founded  upon  these  facts,  and  many  of  them  richly  de- 
serving attention,  are  frequently  propounded  to  the  reflecting,  but  they  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  amount  of  our  positive  information.  All  therefore  that  can  now  be 
expected  is  such  a selection  and  arrangement  and  investment  of  the  leading  particulars 
of  the  imposter’s  history,  as  shall  convey  to  the  English  reader,  in  a correct  and  con- 
centrated form,  those  details  which  are  otherwise  diffused  through  a great  number  of 
rare  books,  and  couched  in  several  different  languages.  Such  a work,  discreetly  pre- 
pared, would  supply,  if  we  mistake  not,  a very  considerable  desideratum  in  our  lan- 
guage— one  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  sensibly  felt  than  ever,  and  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  loudly  requires  to  have  supplied.  How  far  the  present  sketch  may 
go  towards  meeting  the  demand,  it  becomes  others  than  the  writer  to  judge.  He 
has  aimed  to  make  the  most  judicious  use  of  the  materials  before  him,  and  from  the 
whole  mass  to  elicit  a candid  moral  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Islam. 
In  one  respect  he  may  venture  to  assure  the  reader  he  will  find  the  plan  of  the  ensu- 
ing pages  an  improvement  upon  preceding  Memoirs;  and  that  is,  in  the  careful  colla- 
tion of  chapters  of  the  Koran  with  the  events  of  the  narrative.  He  will  probably 
find  the  history  illustrated  to  an  unexpected  extent  from  this  source — a circumstance, 
which,  while  it  serves  greatly  to  authenticate  tho  facts  related,  imparts  a zest  also  to 
the  tenor  of  the  narrative  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  theme. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  tlie  story  from  being  broken  by  incessant 
reference  to  authorities,  the  following  catalogue  is  submitted,  which  will  present  at 
one  view  the  principal  works  consulted  and  employed  in  preparing  the  present  Life : 
— Sale’s  Koran,  2 vols. ; Universal  History,  Mod.  Series,  vol.  i. ; Gibbon’s  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii. ; Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet ; Boulainvillier’s 
do.;  do.  in  Library  of  useful  Knowledge,  No.  45;  Bayle’s  Historical  Dictionary, 
Art.  Mahomet ; Hottinger’s  Historia  Orientalis  : Abul-Fvragii  Historia  Dynastarum , 
Pocock’sTransl. ; Morgan’s  Mahometanism  explained,  2 vols. ; Forster’s  Mahome- 
tanism Unveiled,  2 vols.  ; D’Herbelm’s  Bibliotheque  Orientale;  Rycant’s  Present 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens,  2 vols. ( White’s 
Bampton  Lectures;  Lee’s  Translation  of  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn’s  Controversial  Tracts  } 
Whitaker’s  Origin  of  Arianism ; Faber’s  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  3 vols. ; Buck- 
ingham’s, Keppel’s,  Burckhardt’s  and  Madden’s  Travels  in  the  East. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Arabic  proper  names  so  frequently  oocurring  in  this  work, 
it  may  be  useful  to  the  English  reader  to  be  informed,  that  Al,  is  a quivalent  to  out 
definite  article  The.  Thus,  Alcoran  is  composed  of  two  distinct  words  signifying 
The  Koran,  of  which  the  last  only  ought  to  be  retained  in  English.  Again,  E*n 
is  the  Arabic  word  for  Son,  as  is  Bist  or  Binto,  for  Daughter,  and  with  the  parti- 
cle Al  after  it,  according  to  the  Arabic  usage,  Ebno’l  is,  The  So  Abu,  Fa- 

ther, with  the  article  after  it,  Abu’l,  the  Father.  Thus,  Said  Ebn  Obediah 
Abu  Owri,  is,  Said,  the  son  of  Obediah  father  of  Omri  ; it  being  usual  with  the 
Arabs  to  take  their  names  of  distinction  from  their  sons  as  well  as  their  fathers.  In 
like  manner,  jEbno’l  Atir,  is  the  son  of  Athir  ; Abu’l  Abbas,  yhx  father  of 
Abbas  : and  as  Abd  signifies  servant,  and  Allah,  God  ; Abdo’lah  or  Abdalah 
is,  Servant  of  God;  Abdo’l  Shems,  Servant  of  the  Sun,  &c. 

The  deciding  between  the  different  modes  in  which  the  prophets’s  name  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  written  and  the  adoption  of  the  most  eligible,  has  been  a matter  of  per- 
plexing deliberation.  Upon  consulting  the  Groek  Byzantine  historians,  it  appears 
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that  the  same  diversity  of  appellation  which  now  prevails,  has  obtained  for  seven 
centuries.  In  some  of  them  we  meet  with  Maometis,  from  which  comes  our  Maho- 
met, the  most  popular  and  familiar  title  to  the  English  ear;  and  in  others  Machomed. 
Other  varieties  among  ancient  authors  might  doubtless  be  specified.  But  it  will  be 
observed,  for  the  most  part,  that  writers  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  tongue  and  who 
have  draiwn  their  materials  directly  from  the  original  fountains,  as  well  as  the  great 
body  of  recent  Oriental  travellers,  are  very  unanimous  in  adopting  the  orthography 
of  the  name  which  appears  in  our  title  page.  If  the  Arabic  usage  be  in  fact  the  pro. 
per  standard,  as  will  probably  be  admitted,  Mahomed,  instead  of  either  Mahomet, 
Manomed,  or  Mahommed,  is  the  genuine  form  of  the  name,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  uniformly  written  and  pronounced.  The  fact,  that  the  example  of  mott 
Oriental  scholars  of  the  present  day  has  given  currency  to  this  form,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  it  will  finally  supplant  all  others,  has  induced  us,  on  the  whole,  to  adopt  it, 
though  with  considerable  hesitation. 

The  following  list  of  names  and  titles  frequently  occurring  in  connexion  with 
the  affairs  of  the  East,  together  with  their  etymological  import,  will  not  be  deemed 
inappropriate  to  the  object  of  the  present  work. 

Mohammed,  Ahmed. Erom  Hamad ; praised  highly  celebrated,  illustrious, 

glorious. 

Moslem,  Mussulman,  Islam,  Islamism. — All  from  the  same  root,  Aslam  ; signi- 
fying to  yield  up,  dedicate,  consecrate  entirely  to  the  service  of  religion. 

Koran.— From  Kara,  to  read ; the  reading,  legend,  or  that  which  ought  to  be  read. 

Caliph. — A successor;  from  the  Hebrew  Chylaph,  to  be  changed,  to  succeed,  to 
pass  round  a revolution. 

Sultan. — Originally  from  the  Chaldaic  Soltan ; signifying  authority,  dominion 
principality. 

Ytzier. — An  assistant. 

Iladj. — Pilgrimage;  Hadji;  one  who  makes  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Saracen. — Etymology  doubful;  supposed  to  be  from  Sarak,  to  steal ; a plunder- 
er, a robber. 

Hejira,  or  Hejra. — The  Flight ; applied  emphatically  to  Mohammed’s  flight  from 
Mecca  to  Medina. 

Mufti. — The  principal  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  resolver  of  all 
doubtful  points  of  the  law. — An  office  of  great  dignity  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Imam. — A kind  of  priest  attached  to  the  mosques,  whose  duty  it  is  occasionally 
to  expound  a passage  of  the  Koran.  They,  at  the  same  time,  usually  follow  some 
lpore  lucrative  employment. 

Moollahs  form  what  isealled  the  Ulema,  or  body  of  doctors  in  theology  and  juris- 
prudence, who  are  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, and  from  whose  number  the  Mufti  is  chosen. 

Emir. — Lineal  deeendants  of  the  Prophet  himself,  distinguished  by  wearing 
turbans  of  deep  sea-green,  the  colour  peculiar  to  all  the  race  of  Mohammed.  They 
have  spesial  immunities  on  the  score  of  their  descent,  and  one  of  them  carries  the 
green  standard  of  the  Prophet  when  the  Grand  Seignior  appears  ii*  any  public 
solemnity. 

Pasha. — The  title  given  to  the  provincial  governors.  A Pasha  is  to  a province 
or  pashalic,  what  the  Sultan  is  to  the  empire,  except  that  the  judicial  power  is  in 
bands  of  the  cadis,  the  provincial  magistrates.  The  tails  of  a Pasha  are  the  stan- 
dards which  he  is  allowed  to  carry ; one  of  three  tails  is  one  of  three  standards, 
which  number  .gives  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

Reis  Effendi. — This  officer  may  be  termed  the  High  Chancellor  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a ela§s  of  attorneys  which  at  this  time  contains 
die  host  informed  men  of  the  nation. 
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the  life  and  fortunes  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
expected  that,  at  this  distance  of  time  and  remoteness  of  place,  a mass 
of  facts  entirely  new  should  be  communicated  to  the  world.  The  dis- 
creet use  of  the  materials  already  extant  is  all  that  can  now  be  reasona- 
bly required  or  attempted.  Yet  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  in  one  as- 
pect, at  least,  our  theme  may  present  itself  arrayed  in  a character  of 
noveity  and  of  unwonted  interest ; we  mean,  in  its  connexions  with 
Christianity.  An  enlightened  Christian  estimate  of  the  prohpet  of  Ara- 
bia and  his  religion  is,  we  believe,  seldom  formed,  simply  because  the 
subject  lias  seldom  been  so  presented  as  to  afford  the  means  of  such  an 
estimate.  A brief  sketch,  therefore,  of  the  state  of  Christianity  at  the 
time  of  Mohammed’s  appearance,  especially  in  that  region  of  the  world 
in  which  his  imposture  took  its  rise,  will  properly  invite  the  reader’s  at- 
tention at  the  outset  of  the  work.  This  will  show  more  clearly  the  in- 
tended providential  bearings  of  the  entire  fabric  of  Mohammedan  delu- 
sion upon  the  church  of  Christ;  and,  apart  from  this  particular  view  of 
it,  we  are  persuaded  that  an  entirely  correct  or  adequate  judgment  of 
Islamism  dannot  be  formed. 

State  af  Christianity  in  the  Sixth  Century , particularly  in  the  East- 
ern Churches. 

The  distinction  of  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  is  founded  upc  n a similar  ge<  graphical  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  the  emperors,  into  two  great  departments;  the  one  inclu- 
ding the  countries  of  Asia  or  the  East,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  other  those  of  Europe,  more  properly  denomina- 
ted the  West.  This  distinction  became  stiff  more  common  from  the 
days  of  Constantine,  who  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to, 
Constantinople,  though  the  final  and  cpmplete^  rupture  between  the. 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  did  not  occur  till  the  seventh  century. 

Over  the  largest  portion  of  the  Roman  empire  the  Christian  religion 
was  early  propagated,  and  for  two  or  three  centuries  subsisted  in  a 
great  degree  of  its  original  simplicity  aud  purity.  Flourishing  church- 
es were  planted  by  the  Apostles  themselves  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  along  the  eastern  limits  of  Europe  ; from  which  “ the 
word  sounded  out”  to  the  adjacent  territories  with  a multiplying  power, 
so  that  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  continued  to  spread 
long  after  its  first  propagators  had  entered  into  their  rest.  But  a grad- 
ual degeneracy  supervened  upon  the  primitive  prosperity  of  the  church. 
During  the  fourth  century  “ the  mystery  of  iniquity,”  which  had  been 
long  before  working  in  secret,  began  to  discover  itself  more  openly, 
and  though  the  Christians,  by  the  law's  of  the  empire,  were  exempted 
from  persecution,  yet  from  this  time  forward  a growing  declension  and 
defection  among  them  is  to  be  traced  through  every  subsequent  period, 
till  at  length,  in  the  seventh  century,  “ the  man  of  sin”  became  fully  re- 
vealed, and,  according  to  the  predictions  of  holy  writ,  took  his  seat  as 
God  in  the"teraple  of  God,  opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped.”  It  was  about  the  period  at  which 
Mohammed  arose  that  this  fearful  apostacy  had  attained  its  liejght — 
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No  revolution  recorded  in  history,  if  we  except  that  effected  by  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  has  introduced  greater  changes  into  the  state  of 
the  civilized  world,  than  that  which  has  grown  out  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  permanence  of  Mohammedanism.  The  history  and  character, 
therefore  of  this  religion  becomes  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity  with 
every  enlightened  mind.  Considered  merely  as  a department  of  the  gen- 
eral annals  of  the  world,  apart  from  any  connexion  with  the  true  relig- 
ion, it  furnishes  some  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  the  human  race. 
But  when  viewed  as  a part  of  the  great  chain  of  providential  and  pre- 
dicted events,  designed  to  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church,  through  jthe  whole  period  of  its  disastrous  prevalence, 
it  urges  a new  and  stronger  claim  upon  our  attention.  By  many  distin- 
guished writers,  who  have  deeply  studied  its  origin,  genius,  and  histo- 
ry, tho  religion  of  the  Koran  is  confidently  regarded  rather  as  a Chris - 
Man  heresy , or  the  product  of  a Christian  heresy,  than  as  a heathen  su- 
perstition.* Consequently,  its  fate  is  involved  in  that  of  all  false  doc- 
trines which  have  corrupted  the  Gospel ; and  as  far  as  the  disclosures 
of  prophecy,  01  the  present  posture  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  hold  out  | 
a hope  of  the  speedy  downfall  of  delusion,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
the  truth,  the  eye  is  naturally  turned  with  deepening  interest  and  anxie- 
ty to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  this  religion  has  so  long  prevail- 
ed. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  interest  inspired  in  the  general  subject  of 
Mohammedanism,  is  that  which  is  felt  in  the  life,  character,  and  actions 
of  its  founder.  That  an  obscure  individual,  sprung  from  the  roving 
tribes  of  Arabia,  following  no  higher  occupation  than  that  of  a caravan- 
trader,  possessing  no  peculiar  advantages  of  mental  culture,  nor  distin- 
guished in  the  outset  by  any  pre-eminence  of  power  or  authority,  should 
yet  have  been  enabled,  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles,  to  found  such  an 
extensive  empire  over  the  minds,  as  well  as  persons,  of  millions  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  this  dominion  should  have  been  continued  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  presents  a phenomenon  which  increas- 
es our  wonder  the  more  steadily  it  is  contemplated. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  exhibit  the  prominent  events  of 

* “ Renee,”  says  the  learned  and  exemplary  Mede,  “ Mahometanism  has  frequent- 
ly been  accounted  a Christian  heresy  ; and  as  it  had  its  origin  in  Christianity,  so  to 
Christ  it  looks  in  the  e:  d.  For,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Mahometans,  Jesus  is 
expected  to  descend  to  earth,  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomract,  to  slay  Antichrist, 
and  to  reign  with  his  saints.”  The  same  authority  aflirms,  “ that  the  Mahometans 
are  nearer  to  Christ!  inity  than  many  of  the  ancient  heretics;  the  Corinthians,  Gnos- 
tics, and  Manichees. 
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that  “ the  transgressors  had  come  to  the  full57 — and  the  degree  to  which 
the  nominal  church  had  departed  from  the  standard  of  faith,  morals, 
and  worship  contained  in  tho  Scriptures,  well  nigh  surpasses  belief. 
Then  it  was  that  those  foul  corruptions  and  superstitions  were  introdu- 
ced into  the  church,  which  finally  grew  to  such  a pitch  of  enormity  as  to 
occasion  the  separation  of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  from  what 
they  deemed  and  denominated  the  communion  of  Antichrist.  At  this 
period  it  was,  that  the  veneration  for  departed  saints  and  martyrs — the 
idolatrous  worship  of  images  and  relics — the  rendering  divine  honours 
to  the  Virgin  Mary — the  doctrine  of  purgatory — and  the  adoration  of 
the  Cross,  had  become  firmly  established , and  thus  the  lustre  of  the 
Gospel  suffered  a dark  eclipse,  and  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  lost 
under  a load  of  idle  and  superstitious  ceremonies. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  Syria  and  the  countries 
bordering  upon  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  itself,  these 
evils  were  aggravated  by  the  numerous  sects  and  heresies  that  prevail- 
ed, and  by  the  incessant  controversial  wars  Avhich  they  waged  with  each 
other.  The  church  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  disputes  of  the 
Arians,  Sabellians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Collyridians,  by  whom 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  so  confounded  with  metaphysi- 
cal subtleties  and  the  jargon  of  schools,  that  they  ceased,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  be  regarded  as  a rule  of  life,  or  as  pointing  out  the  only  way  of 
salvation.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel,  the  blessed  source  of  peace, 
love,  and  unity  among  men,  became,  by  the  perverseness  of  sectaries,  a 
firebrand  of  burning  contention.  Council  after  council  was  called — 
canon  after  canon  was  enacted — prelates  were  traversing  the  country  in 
every  direction  in  the  prosecution  of  party  purposes,  resorting  to  every 
base  art,  to  obtain  the  authoritative  establishment  of  their  own  peculiar 
tenets,  and  the  condemnation  and  suppression  of  those  of  their  adversa- 
ries. The  contests  also  for  the  episcopal  office  ran  so  high,  particular- 
ly in  the  West,  that  the  opposing  parties  repeatedly  had  recourse  to  vi- 
olence, and,  in  one  memorable  instance,  the  interior  of  a Christian 
church  wns  stained  by  the  blood  of  a number  of  the  adherentes  of  the 
rival  bishops,  who  fell  victims  to  their  fierce  contentions.  Yet  it  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  these  places  of  preferment  should  have  been  so 
greedily 'sought  after  by  men  of  corrupt  minds,  when  we  learn,  that  they 
opened  the  diriect  road  to  wealth,  luxury,  and  priestly  power.  Ancient 
historians  represent  the  bishops  of  that  day,  as  enriched  by  the  presents 
of  the  opulent,  as  riding  abroad  in  pompous  state  in  chariots  and  sedans, 
and  surpassing,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  feasts,  the  sumptuousness 
of  princes ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  barbarous  ignorance  was 
fast  overspreading  the  nations  of  Christendom,  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
themselves  not  excepted.  Among  the  bishops,  the  legitimate  instructors 
and  defenders  of  the  chureh,  numbers  were  to  be  found  incapable  of 
composing  the  poor  discourses  which  their  office  required  them  to  de- 
liver to  the  people,  ©r  of  subscribing  the  decrees  which  they  passed  in 
their  councils.  The  little  learning  in  vogue  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
monks.  But  they,  instead  of  cultivating  science,  or  diffusing  any  kind 
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of  useful  knowledge,  squandered  their  time  in  the  study  of  the  fabulous 
legends  of  pretended  saints  and  martyrs,  or  in  composing  histories  e- 
qually  fabulous. 

This  woful  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals  in  the  clergy  was  fol- 
lowed, as  might  be  expected,  by  a very  general  depravity  of  the  com- 
mon people  ; and  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  left  himself  alto- 
gether without  witnesses  in  this  dark  period,  yet'  the  number  of  the  truly 
faithful  had  dwindled  down  to  a mere  remnant,  and  the  wide-spreading 
defection  seemed  to  call  aloud  for  the  judgment  of  heaven.  In  view  of 
this  deplorable  state  of  Christianity,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  Ma- 
hommed,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  at  once  the  justness  of  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  moral  ends  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  Provi- 
dence in  permitting  this  desolating  scourge  to  arise  at  this  particular 
crisis  of  the  world. 

“ At  length,”  says  Prideaux,  “ having  wearied  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  God,  he  raised  up  the  Saracens  to  be  the  instruments  of  his 
wrath  to  punish  them  for  it ; who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
their  power,  and  the  distraction  of  counsels  which  their  divisions  had 
caused  among  them,  overran,  with  a terrible  devastation,  all  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  having  fixed  that  tyranny  o- 
ver  them  which  hath  ever  since  afflicted  those  parts  of  the  world,  turn- 
ed every  where  their  churches  into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  a 
' horrid  superstition  ; and  instead  of  that  holy  religion  which  they  had  a- 
bused,  forced  on  them  the  abominable  imposture  of  Mahomet. — Thus 
those  once  glorious  and  most  flourishing  churches,  for  a punishment  of 
their  wickedness,  being  given  up  to  the  insult,  ravage,  and  scorn  of  the 
worst  of  enemies,  were  overwhelmed  with  such  terrible  destruction  as 
reduced  them  to  that  low  and  miserable  condition  under  which  they  have 
ever  since  groaned  ; the  all-wise  Providence  of  God  seeming  to  continu'e 
them  thus  unto  this  day  under  the  pride  and  persecution  of  Mahometan 
tyranny,  for  no  other  end  but  to  be  an  example  and  warning  unto  others 
against  the  wickedness  of  separation  and  division.” 
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CHAPTER  i. 

National  Descent  of  the  Arabs — Proved  to  be  from  fshmael,  Son  of 

Abraham. 

In  tracing  the  genealogy  of  nations  to  their  primitive  founders,  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  a document  of  inestimable  value.  With  those  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  receive  this  and  the  other  inspired  books  of  the 
Scriptures  as  authentic  vouchers  for  historical  facts,  the  national  des- 
cent of  the  Arabs  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  is  a point  which 
will  not  admit  of  dispute.  The  fact  of  this  derivation,  however,  has 
been  seriously  brought  into  question  by  several  skeptical  writers,  parti- 
cularly by  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  With  his  usual  dexterity  of  insinuation,  he  assails  the 
united  authority  of  Scripture  history  and  Arabian  tradition,  respecting 
the  pe<  igree  of  this  remarkable  people.  Yet  in  no  case  does  he  un- 
dertake, in  a formal  manner,  to  disprove  the  fact  to  which  he  still  la- 
bours to  give  the  air  of  a fiction.*  A succinct  view,  therefore,  of  the 
testimonies  which  go  to  establish  the  Ishmaelitish  origin  of  the  Arab, 
may  form  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  the  present  work,  detailing  the 
life  and  character  of  the  individual  who  has  done  so  much  towards  ren- 
dering the  race  illustrious. 

From  the  narrative  of  Moses  we  learn  not  only  the  parentage,  birth, 
and  settlement  of  Ishmael  in  Arabia,  but  the  fact  also  of  a covenant- 
made  with  Abraham  in  his  behalf,  accompanied  with  a prophecy  res- 
pecting his  decendants,  singularly  analogous  to  the  prophetic  promise 
concerning  the  more  favoured  seed  of  Isaac.  “ And  Abraham  said  un- 
to God,  O that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee ! And  God  said,  Sarah, 
thy  wife,  shall  bear  thee  a a son  indeed  ; and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Isaac  : and  I will  establish  my  covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  with  his  seed  after  him.  And  for  Ishmael,  I have  heard 
thee  : Behold,  I have  blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will 

multiply  him  exceedingly  ; twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  1 will 
make  him  a great  nation.”!  In  like  manner,  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
nation  of  Israel  sprung  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  was  divided 
into  twelve  tribes.  In  a subsequent  part  of  the  Mosaic  records  we  find 
the  notice  of  the  incipient  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  concerning  the 
posterity  of  Ishmael.  “ And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 

* Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  1.  t Genesis,  xvii.  18 — 20. 
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mael,  by  their  names,  according  to  their  generations : The  first-born  of 
Ishmael,  Nebajoth,  and  Ledar,  and  Adbeel,  and  Mib^am,  and  Mishma, 
and  Dumah,  and  Massah,  Hadar,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Napish,  and  Kede- 
mah.  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  are  their  names,  by 
their  towns,  and  by  their  castles  : twelve  princes  according  to  their  na- 
tions.”* Their  geographical  residence  is  clearly  ascertained  in  a sub- 
sequent verse.  “ And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  be- 
fore Egypt  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria.”!  Havilah  and  Shur,  by 
the  consent  of  the  best  sacred  geographers,  are  allowed  to  have  com- 
posed part  of  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea,  deno- 
minated Arabia.J  From  causes  now  unknown,  the  tribes  of  Nebajoth 
and  Kedar  appear  to  have  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  rest,  so  that 
the  whole  country  is  sometimes  designated  from  one,  sometimes  from 
the  other  of  them,  just  as  the  entire  nation  of  Israel  is  sometimes  called 
Judah  from  the  superior  numbers,  power,  or  influence  of  that  tribe. — 
Among  the  ancient  profane  historians  also  we  find  the  names  of  Nobi- 
theans  and  Kedarcnes  frequently  employed  as  an  appellation  of  the 
roving  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  This  testimony  is  directly 
confirmed  by  that  of  Josephus.  After  reciting  the  names  ef  the  twelve 
sons  of  Ishmael,  he  adds  : — “ These  inhabit  all  the  country  extending 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Nabate - 
nean  region.  These  are  they  who  have  given  names  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  Arabs  with  their  tribes.”§  In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome,  in  his 
commentary  on  Jeremiah,  describes  Kedar  as  a country  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  inhabited  by  the  Ishmaelites,  who  were  then  termed  Saracens. 
The  same  father,  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  again  speaks  of  Kedar 
as  the  eountry  of  the  Saracens,  who  in  Scripture  are  called  Ishmaelites  y 
and  observes  of  Nebajoth,  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  af- 
ter whose  names  the  Arabian  desert  is  called. 

Another  source  ©f  evidence  in  relation  to  the  national  descent  of  the 
Arabs,  is  their  having  practised,  from  time  immemorial,  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. Josephus  has  a very  remarkable  passage  touching  the  ori- 
gin of  this  rite  among  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  in  which  he  first  makes 
mention  of  the  circumcision  of  Isaac ; then  introduces  that  of  Ishmael ; 
and  states  concerning  each,  as  matter  of  universal  and  immemorial  no- 
toriety, that  the  Jews  and  the  Arabians  severally  practised  the  rite,  con- 
formably with  the  precedents  given  them,  in  the  persons  of  their  respec- 
tive fathers.  His  words  are  these  : — “ Now  when  Sarah  had  complet- 
ed her  ninetieth,  and  Abraham  his  hundred  year,  a son  (Isaac)  is  born 
unto  them : whom  they  forthwith  circumcise  on  the  eighth  day ; and 
from  him  the  Jews  derive  their  custom  of  circumcising  children  after 
the  same  interval.  But  the  Arabians  administer  circumcision  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  year  : for  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  his  concubine,  was  circumcised  at  that  time  of 
life.”||  Similar  to  this  is  the  testimony  of  Origen,  who  wrote  in  the 

* Genesis,  xxv.  13 — 14.  t Ver.  18. 

4 Wells’s  Sac.  Geogr.-vol.  i.  p.  341.  § Ant,  Jud  b.i.  ch.  12,  $4. 

Ant.  Jud.  b.  i.  ch.  10,  §5.  fj 
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third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  “ The  natives  of  Judea,”  says,  he, 
“ generally  circumcise  their  ehildren  on  the  eighth  day ; but  the  Ishmae- 
lites  who  inhabit  Arabia  universally  practise  circumcision  in  the  thir- 
teenth year.  For  this  history  tells  us  concerning  them.”  This  wri- 
ter, like  Josephus,  lived  near  the  spot,  and  had  the  best  oppertunities  of 
obtaining  correct  information  respecting  the  Arabians.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  beyond  contradiction,  from  his  words,  that  the  fact  of  their 
derivation  from  Abraham  through  Ishmael  was  an  established  point  of 
historical  record,  and  not  of  mere  traditionary  fame,  at  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote, 

The  direct  testimony  to  the  Ishmaelitish  extraction  of  the  Arabs  fur- 
nished by  the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  as  we  see  by 
foreign  authorities,  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  repeated  references, 
bearing  upon  the  same  point,  in  later  inspired  writers,  particularly  the 
prophets.  Through  the  long  course  of  sacred  history  and  prophecy, 
we  meet  with  reiterated  allusions  to  existing  tribes  of  Arabia,  descend- 
ing from  Ishmael,  and  bearing  the  names  of  his  several  sons,  among 
which  those  of  Nebajoth  and  Kedar  usually  predominate.  Thus  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  in  foretelling  the  future  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
makes  mention  of  the  Gentiles,  makes  mention  of  the  “ rams  of  Neba •?. 
joth”  the  eldest,  and  “ all  the  flocks  of  Kedar,”  the  second  of  the  sons 
of  Ishmael ; that  is,  of  the  Arab  tribes  descending  from  these  brother^; 
a passage  which  not  only  affords  strong  proof  of  our  main  position,  but 
coflveys  also  an  intimation  of  the  future  in-gathering  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan nations  into  the  Christian  Church.  The  same  Prophet,  in  another 
part  of  his  predictions,  notices  “the  cities  of  the  wilderness,  that  Kedar 
doth  inhabit.”  And  again,  when  denouncing  impending  calamity  upon 
the  land  of  Arabia,  he  foretells  how  “ all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail 
he  employs  the  name  of  this  single  tribe  as  synonymous  with  that  of  the 
entire  peninsula.  In  this  connexion  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  may  be 
cited  : — Wo  is  me  that  I sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar.”  These  words  are  supposed  by  some  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators to  have  been  written  by  David,  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion, as  the  prophetic  plaint  of  the  Christian  Church,  labouring  and 
Groaning,  as  it  sometimes  done,  under  the  yoke  of  Mohammedan  op- 
pression. In  Jeremiah,  also,  we  find  mention  of  Kedar.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  “ the  wealthy  nation  that  dwelleth  without  care,  which  have  nei- 
ther gates  nor  bars,  which  dwell  alone.”  Ezekiel,  moreover,  prophe- 
sies conjointly  of  “ Arabia  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar.”  An  allusion 
to  Tema,  the  ninth  son  of  Ishmael,  as  the  name  of  a warlike  people  of 
Arabia,  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  book  of  Job  : “ The  troops  of  Tema 
looked,  the  companies  of  Sheba  waited  for  them.”  Lastly,  the  tribes 
sprung  from  Jetur  and  Naphish,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sons  of  Ishmael, 
are  commemorated  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  who  are  there  called 
Hagarites , from  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  and  of  whom  a hundred 
thousand  male  captives. 

When  to  this  mass  of  Scripture  evidence  of  the  descent  of  the  Arabs 
from  Ishmael  we  add  tho  acknowledged  coincidence  between  the  nation- 
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al  character  of  this  people  in  every  age,  and  the  predicted  personal  cha- 
racter of  their  progenitor — “And  he  will  be  a wild  man  ; his  hand  will 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him” — and  the  fact? 
that  the  Ishmaelitish  origin  ©f  the  Arabs  has  ever  been  the  constant  and 
unvarying  tradition  of  that  people  themselves,  the  subject  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  a more  irrefragable  proof.  There  are  certainly  few  landmarks  of 
history  more  universal  or  more  permanent  than  the  names  of  countries 
affixed  by  original  settlers,  or  flowing  from  them,  and  we  may  as  justly 
question  the  derivation  of  Hungary  from  the  Huns,  France  from  the 
Franks,  Turkey  from  the  Turks,  or  Judea  from  Jukah  and  the  Jews, 
as  those  of  the  several  districts  of  Arabia  from  the  respective  sons  of 
Ishmael.* 

* The  argument  in  this  chapter  is  condensed  from  a more  ample  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  Appendix  to  “Forster’s  Mahometanism  Unveiled/’ 


CHAPTER  II. 

Birth  and  Parentage  of  Mohammed— Loses  his  Parents  in  early  Child- 
hood— Is  placed  under  the  care  of  hie  uncle  Abu  Taleb — Goes  into 
Syria  on  a trading  expedition  with  his  uncle  at  the  age  of  thirteen — 
Enters  the  service  of  Cadijal,  a widow  of  Mecca , whom  he  after- 
wards marries . 

Mohammed,  the  Legislator  of  Arabia,  the  Founder  of  the  Moslem  or 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  thence  dignified  by  himself  and  by  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  title  of  Prophet  and  Apostle  of  God,  was  born  at  Mec- 
ca, a city  of  Arabia,  A.  D.  569.*  His  lineage,  notwithstanding  that 
many  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  under  the  influence  of  inveterate 
prejudice  against  the  prophet  and  his  religion,  have  represented  his  ori- 
gin as  base  and  ignoble,  is  clearly  shown  to  have  been  honourable  and 
illustrious  ; at  least,  when  rated  by  the  common  standard  of  distinction 
among  his  countrymen.  The  ancient  Arabians,  deriving  their  pedigree 
from  Ishmael,  and  inheriting  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  ancestors,  had 
from  time  immemorial  been  divided  into  a number  of  separate  independ- 
ent tribes,  roving  at  large  over  the  immense  sandy  regions  of  which 
their  country  is  composed,  except  where  here  and  there  a few  thousands 
of  them  were  gathered  into  cities,  and  engaged  in  merchandise.  Some 
of  these  tribes,  from  various  causes,  were  more  numerous,  powerful, 
and  renowned  than  others.  That  of  Koreish,  from  the  founder  of  which 
Mohammed  was  in  a direct  line  descended,  had  long  been  accounted 

* Other  authorities  place  his  birth  in  A.  D.  571.  The  precise  year  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty. 
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may  trust  to  the  samo  authorities,  discovered  the  most  wonderful  presa- 
ges.  He  was  no  sooner  bom  than  he  fell  prostrate,  in  a posture  of  hum- 
ble adoration,  praying  devoutly  to  his  Creator,  and  saying,  “ God  is 
great ! There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  I am  his  prophet!”  By  these 
and  many  other  supernatural  signs,  equally  astounding,  is  the  prophet’s 
nativity  said  to  have  been  marked.  To  some  of  them  it  would  indeed 
appear  that  the  earlier  Christians  gave  an  honest  credence ; with  this 
difference,  however,  between  their  belief  and  that  of  his  followers,  that 
■while  the  latter  ascribed  them  without  hesitation  to  the  hand  of  God, 
giving  in  this  manner  a gracious  attestation  to  the  prophetic  charactar  of 
his  servant,  the  former  referred  them  directly  to  the  agency  of  the  devil, 
who  might  naturally  be  supposed,  they  thought,  to  work  some  special 
wonders  on  the  present  occasion.  Upon  the  narrative  of  these  miracu- 
lous phenomenas  the  reader  will  form  his  own  judgment.  They  are  mei  « 
tioned  in  the  absence  of  all  authentic  information  touching  the  period 
and  the  event  in  question.  Until  the  facts  alleged  are  proved,  by  com- 
petent historical  testimony,  to  have  taken  place,  it  is  scarcely  necessa- 
ry to  call  in  the  aid  of  divine  or  diabolical  agency  to  account  for  them ; 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  imagine  that  an  imposition  or  illusion  may  have 
been  practised  upon  the  first  reporters,  or  that  the  whole  catalogue  of 
wonders  is  a mere  fabrication  of  interested  partisans,  than  that  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  should  have  been  disturbed  at  this  crisis. 

The  Arabic  biographers  of  the  prophet,  moreover,  inform  us  that  Ab~ 
dol  JVIotalleb,  bis  grandfather,  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  gave  a great  entertainment,  to  which  he  invited  the  principal  men 
of  the  Koreish,  who,  after  the  repast  was  over,  desired  him  to  give  the 
infant  a name.  Abdol  Motalleb  immediately  replied — ‘ ‘ I name  this  child 
Mohammed.”  The  Koreish  grandees  at  once  expressed  their  surprise 
that  he  did  not  call  his  grandson,  according  to  custom,  by  a name  which 
had  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  family.  But  he  persisted  in  the  selec- 
tion he  had  made,  saying,  “ May  the  Most  High  glorify  in  Heaven  him 
whom  he  has  created  on  earth  !”  alluding  to  the  name  Mohammed, 
which  signifies  'praised  or  glorified. 

At  the  early  age  of  two  years  Mohammed  lost  his  father  ; and  feur 
years  after,  his  mother.  The  helpless  orphan,  now  cast  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  his  relations,  was  taken  into  the  house  and  family  of  his  grand- 
father, under  whose  guardian  care  he  remained  but  two  years,  when 
the  venerable  Motalleh  himself  was  also  called  to  pay  the  debt  of  na- 
ture. In  a dying  charge,  he  confided  this  tender  plant  of  the  ancient 
stock  of  the  Koreish  to  the  fathful  hands  of  Abu  Taleb,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons  and  the  successor  of  his  authority.  “My  clearest,  best  beloved  son” 
— thus  history  or  tradition  reports  the  tenor  of  bis  instructions'’ — “ to 
thy  charge  I leave  Mohammed,  the  son  of  thine  own  brother,  strictly 
recommended,  whose  natural  father  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to 
flake  to  himself,  with  the  intent  that  this  dear  child  should  become  ours 
by  adoption  ; and  much  dearer  ought  he  to  he  unto  us  than  merely  an 
adopted  son.  Receive  him,  therefore,  at  my  dying  hands,  with  the 
same  sincere  love  and  tende  bowels  with  which  I deliver  him  to  thy 
earel  Honour, •Ibve,  and  cherish  him  as  much,  or  even  more  than  if 
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the  most  noble  of  them  all,  and  his  ancestors,  for  several  generations, 
had  ranked  among  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  keepers  of  the  keys  of 
the  Caaba,  its  sacred  temple.  His  father’s  name  was  Abdallah,  one 
of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  chief  personage  in  his  day 
among  the  Koreish,  and  inheriting  from  his  father  Hashem  the  princi- 
pal place  in  the  government  of  Mecca,  and  succeeding  him  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Caaba.  This  Hashem,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mohammed, 
was  the  most  distinguished  name  in  all  the  line  of  his  predecessors,  and 
from  him  not  only  is  the  appellation  of  Hashemites  bestowed  upon  the 
kindred  of  the  prophet,  but  even  to  this  day,  the  chief  magistrate,  both 
at  Mecca  and  Medina,  who  must  always  be  of  the  race  of  Mohammed, 
is  invariably  styled  “The  Prince  of  the  Hashemites.”  The  name  of 
Mohammed’s  mother  was  Amina,  whose  parentage  was  traceable  also 
to  a distinguished  family  of  the  same  tribe.  Her  lot  was  envied  in  gain- 
ing the  hand  of  the  son  of  Abdol  Motalleb,  as  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
his  person  is  said  to  have  ravished  the  hearts  of  a hundred  maidens  of 
Arabia,  who  were  left,  by  his  choice  of  Amina,  to  sigh  over  the  wreck 
of  their  fondest  hopes. 

Abdallah,  though  the  son  of  a rich  and  princely  father,  was  possess- 
ed of  but  little  wealth,  and  as  he  died  while  his  son  was  an  infant,  or,  as 
some  say,  before  he  was  born,  it  is  probable  that  that  little  was  seized 
with  the  characteristic  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  and  shared  among  his 
twelve  surviving  brothers,  the  powerful  uncles  of  Mohammed.  Although 
the  laws  of  the  Koran,  in  respect  to  inheritances,  promulgated  by  the 
prophet  himself,  breathe  more  of  the  spirit  of  equity  and  kindness  ; yet 
the  pagan  Arabs,  previous  to  his  time,  as  we  learn  from  Eastern  writers, 
were  wont  to  treat  widows  and  orphans  with  great  injustice,  frequently 
denying  them  any  share  in  the  inheritances  of  their  fathers  and  husbands, 
under  the  pretence  that  it.ought  to  be  distributed  among  those  only  who 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  disposing  of  widows,  even  against  their 
own  consent,  as  a part  of  their  husband’s  possessions.  The  fatherless 
Mohammed,  accordingly,  faring  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  re- 
ceived, in  the  distribution  of  the  patrimony,  no  more  than  five  camels 
and  an  Ethiopian  female  slave. 

The  Moslem  writers,  in  order  to  represent  the  birth  of  their  pretend- 
ed prophet  as  equally  marvellous  with  that  of  Moses  or  of  Christ,  the 
ancient  messengers  of  God  who  preceded  him,  have  reported  a tissue  of 
astonishing  prodigies  said  to  have  occurred  in  connexion  with  that  event. 
If  the  reader  will  receive  their  statements  with  the  same  implicit  faith 
with  which  they  seem  to  be  delivered,  he  must  acknowledge,  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  favoured  infant  was  ushered  into  the  world,  a flood  of 
light  burst  forth  with  him  and  illuminated  every  part  of  Syria ; that  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  Sawa  were  entirely  dried  up,  so  that  a city  was  built 
upon  its  bottom ; that  an  earthquake  threw  down  fourteen  towers  of  the 
king  of  Persia’s  palace  ; that  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians  was  extin- 
guished, and  all  the  evil  spirits  which  had  inhabited  the  moon  and  stars 
were  expelled  together  from  their  celestial  abodes,  norr*could  they  ever 
after  animate  idols  or  deliver  oracles  on  earth.  The  child  also,  if  we 
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he  had  sprung  from  thine  own  loins  ; for  all  the  honour  thou  showest 
unto  him  shall  be  trebled  unto  thee.  Be  more  than  ordinarily  careful 
in  thy  treatment  towards  him,  for  it  will  be  paid  thee  with  interest.— 
Give  him  the  preference  before  thine  own  children,  for  he  exceedeth 
them  and  all  mankind  in  excellency  and  perfection.  Take  notice,  that 
whensoever  he  calleth  upon  thee,  thou  answer  him  not  as  an  infant,  as 
his  tender  age  may  require,  but  as  thou  wouldst  reply  to  the  most  aged 
and  venerable  person  when  he  asketh  thee  any  question.  Sit  not  down 
to  thy  repasts  of  any  sort  soever,  either  alone  or  in  company,  till  thy 
worthy  nephew  Mohammed  is  seated  at  the  table  before  thee  ; neither 
do  thou  ever  offer  to  taste  of  any  kind  of  viands,  or  even  to  stretch  forth 
thine  hand  towards  the  same,  until  he  hath  tasted  thereof.  If  thou  ob- 
servest  these  my  injunctions,  thy  goods  shall  aiways  increase,  and  in 
no  wise  be  diminished.” 

Whether  Aba  Taleb  recognised  in  the  deposite  thus  solemnly  com* 
mitted  to  his  trust  an  object  of  such  high  destiny  and  such  profound 
veneration  as  his  father’s  language  would  imply,  we  are  not  informed  ; 
hut  there  is  good  evidence  that  lie  acted  towards  his  nephew  the  part 
of  a kind  friend  and  protector,  giving  him  an  education,  scanty  indeed, 
but  equal  to  that  usually  received  by  his  countrymen.  His  followers, 
it  is  true,  in  order  to  magnify  their  prophet’s  supernatural  gifts,  and 
render  the  composition  ofthe  Koran  a greater  miracle,  generally  affirm 
that  he  was  wholly  illiterate,  neither  able  to  read  or  write.  In  this, 
indeed,  they  are  authorised  by  the  pretensions  of  Mohammed  himself 
who  says,  “ Thus  have  we  sent  down  the  book  of  the  Koran  unto  thee. 
Thou  couldst  not  read  any  book  before  this  ; neither  couldst  thou  write 
it  with  thy  right  hand  : then  had  the  gainsayers  justly  doubted  ot  the 
divine  original  thereof.”  “ Believe,  therefore,  in  God  and  his  apostle, 
the  illiterate  prophet.”  But  in  the  Koran,  a complete  fabric  of  impos- 
ture, the  last  thing  we  are  to  expect  is  an  honest  adherence  to  truth. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  from  the  pages  of  this  spurious  revelation 
itself,  that  writing  was  an  art  in  common  use  among  the  Arabs  at  that 
time.  The  following  precept  concerning  bonds  puts  it  beyond  question. 
“ O,  true  believers,  when  ye  bind  yourselves  one  to  the  other  in  a debt 
for  a certain  time,  write  it  down  ; and  lot  a wTriter  write  between  you 
according  to  justice,  and  let  not  the  writer  refuse  w riting  according  to 
what  Ged  hath  taught  him.”  We  learn  also  that  Ali  Taleb,  the  son  of 
Abu  Taleb,  and  cousin  of  Mohammed,  with  whom  the  prophet  passed 
his  childhood,  afterward  became  one  of  his  scribes,  of  whom  he  had 
a number  employed  in  making  copies  ofthe  Koran  as  its  successive 
portions  were  revealed  to  him.  How  did  it  happen  that  Abu  Taleb 
should  have  had  his  son  instructed  in  writing,  and  not  his  nephew  ?— 
The  city  of  Mecca,  moreover,  being  ft  place  of  traffic,  the  merchants 
must  have  hourly  felt  the  want  of  some  mode  of  recording  their  trans- 
actions ; and  as  we  are  informed  that  Mohammed  himself  was  for  se- 
veral years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  before  he  commenced  the 
propagation  of  a new  religion,  it  is  scarcely  supposeable  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters. 

Of  the  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  of  the  future  prophet  no  au- 
thentic details  have  reached.  The  blank  has  indeed  been  copiously 
supplied  by  the  fabulous  legends  of  his  votaries,  but  os  they  are  utterly 
void  of  authority,  they  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  transcription.  Be- 
ing destined  by  his  uncle  to  the  profession  of  a merchant,  he  was  taken 
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as  some  affirm,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  into  Syria  with  Abu  Taleb's  tra- 
ding caravan,  in  order  to  his  being  perfected  in  the  business  of  his  in- 
tended vocation.  Upon  the  simple  circumstance  of  this  journey,  the 
superstition  of  his  followers  has  grafted  a series  of  miraculous  omens 
all  portending  his  future  greatness.  Among  other  things,  it  is  said  by 
his  historians,  that  upon  his  arriving  at  Bozrah,  a certain  man  named 
Boheira,  a Nestorian  monk,  who  is  thought  by  Prideaux  to  be  other- 
wise called  Sergius,  advanced  through  the  crowd  collected  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  “There  will  be 
something  wonderful  in  this  boy  ; for  when  he  approached  he  appeared 
covered  with  a cloud.”  He  is  said  to  have  affirmed  also,  that  the  drv 
trees  under  which  he  sat  were  every  where  instantly  covered  with 
green  leaves,  which  served  him  for  a shade,  and  that  the  mystic  seal 
of  prophecy  was  impressed  between  his  shoulders, in  the  form  of  a small 
luminous  excrescence.  According  to  others,  instead  of  a bright  cloud 
being  the  criterion  by  which  his  subsequent  divine  mission  was  indica- 
ted, the  mark  by  which  Boheira  knew  him  was  the  prophetic  light  which 
shone  upon  his  face.  This  miraculous  light,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Mohammedans,  was  frst  placed  upon  Adam,  and  from  him 
transmitted  to  each  individual  in  the  line  of  his  descendants,  who  sus- 
tained the  character  of  a true  prophet.  The  hallowed  radiance  at  length 
rested  upon  the  head  of  Abraham,  from  whom  it  was  divided  into  a 
two-fold  emanation,  the  greater  or  clearer  descending  upon  Isaac  and 
his  seed,  the  less  or  obscurer  to  Ishmael  and  his  posterity.  The  light 
in  the  family  of  Isaac  is  represented  us  having  been  perpetuated  in 
a constant  glow  through  a long  line  of  inspired  messengers  and  prophets 
among  the  children  of  Israel ; but  that  in  the  family  of  Ishmael  is  said  j 
to  have  been  suppressed,  and  to  have  lain  hidden  through  the  whole 
tract  of  ages,  from  Ishmael  down  to  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  in  whom  | 
the  sacred  symbol  was  again  revived,  and  now  pointed  out|to  Boheira 
the  high  destiny  of  him  on  whose  person  it  appeared.  However  intrin-  | 
sically  vain  and  visionary  this  legend  may  be  deemed,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  worth  adverting  to,  as  affording  perhaps,  in  its  remoter  sources,  I 
a hint  of  the  origin  of  the  halo,  which  in  most  of  the  paintings  or  engrav-  | 
ings  of  the  Saviour  is  made  to  encircle  his  sacred  brows. 

When  Abu  Taleb  was  about  to  return  with  his  caravan  to  Mecca,  Bo- 
heira, it  is  said,  again  repeated  his  solemn  premonition,  coupled  with  a 
charge,  respecting  the  extraordinary  youth.  “ Depart  with  this  child, 
and  take  great  care  that  he  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews ; for 
your  nephew  will  one  day  become  a very  wonderful  person.” 

The  early  Christian  writers  have  laid  hold  of  the  narrative  of  this  in-  j 
terview  with  the  Syrian  monk,  as  affording  a clew  to  the  true  origin  j 
and  authorship  of  the  Koran.  According  to  them,  this  Boheira,  alias 
Sergius,  who,  they  say,  was  an  apostate  Jew  or  Christian,  instructed 
JMahommed  in  the  histories  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  that  they  in  j 
concert  laid  a plan  for  creating  a 'new  religion,  a motley  compound  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  to  be  carried  into  execution  twenty  years  af-  i 
terward ; and  that  accordingly  the, monk,  rather  than  Mohammed,  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Koran.  Others  a- 
gain,  deeming  it  altogether  incredible  that  a youth  of  thirteen  should  j 
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have  conceived  the  vast  idea  of  forming  and  propagating  a new  religion, 
piace  this  correspondence  with  Sergius  at  a later  period  of  his  life  ; that 
is  to  say,  when  he  was  not  far  from  twenty  years  of  age,  at  which  time 
he  is  alleged  to  have  taken  a second  journey  into  Syria.  But,  as  wo 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  question  how  far  Mohammed  was  assisted  by 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran  is  not  susceptible  at  the  present 
day  of  a satisfactory  solution. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  Mohammed  is  his  appear- 
ance in  the  character  of  a soldier.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  as  oth- 
ers say,  nearer  the  age  of  twenty,  he  served  under  his  uncle,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  his  tribe,  the  Koreiah,  in  their  wars  against  the 
rival  tribes  of  the  Kenan  and  the  Hawazan.  They  returned  from  the 
expedition  victorious,  and  this  circumstance  doubtless  tended  to  render 
the  people  of  the  tribe  still  more  devoted  to  the  uncle  and  the  nephew, 
and  to  acquire  for  Mohammed  a notoriety  which  he  ^vvas  afterward  en- 
abled to  turn  essentially  to  his  account. 

From  this  time  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  appears  to  have  continued 
in  the  employ  of  Abu  Taleb,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  there  is  reason  to  believe^that  his  personal  endowments, 
which  were  doubtless  of  a superior  order,  together  with  strong  native 
powers  of  intellect,  an  acute  observation,  a ready  wit,  and  pleasing  ad- 
dress combined  to  render  him  both  popular  and  prominent  among  his 
associates.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  his  biog- 
raphers, and  we  have  no  means  of  invalidating  their  statements.  It  is, 
however  natural  to  suppose,  that  a strong  colouring  would  be  put  upon 
every  superior  quality  of  a pretended  messenger  of  God,  sent  to  restore 
the  true  religion  to  the  world,  and  that  he,  who  was  by  character  a pro- 
phet, should  be  represented  by  his  adherents  as  a paragon  of  all  exter- 
nal perfections.  About  this  period,  by  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  he 
was  entered  into  the  service  of  a rich  trading  widow  of  his  native  city, 
who  had  been  twice  married,  and  whose  name  was  Cadijah.  In  the 
capacity  of  faefor  or  agent  to  this  his  wealthy  employer,  he  took*a  se- 
cond journey  of  three  years  into  Damascus  and  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions of  Syria,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Cadijah,  and  managed  the  trust  committed  to  him  so  entirely  to 
lier  satisfaction,  that  upon  his  return  she  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the 
gift  of  her  hand  and  her  fortune.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  in  entering 
into  this  alliance,  she  was  probably  influenced  by  the  family  connex- 
ions and  the  personal  attractions  of  her  suitor.  But  whatever  were  her 
motives,  the  union  subsequently  appears  to  have  been  one  of  genuine  af- 
fection on  both  sides ; Mohammed  never  forgot  the  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  benefactress,  and  never  made  her  repent  of  having  pla- 
ced her  person  and  her  fortune  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Although  Cad- 
ijah, at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  forty,  and  Mohammed  not  more 
than  twenty-eight,  yet  till  the  age  of  sixty-four,  when  she  died,  she  en- 
joyed the  undivided  affection  of  her  husband ; and  that  too  in  a country 
where  polygamy  was  allowed,  and  very  frequently  practised.  By  her 
he  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Fatima  alone,  his  eldest  daughter,  sur- 
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vived  him.  And  such  was  the  prophet’s  respect  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife,  that  after  her  death  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect 
women. 


CAATTER  III. 

Mohammed  forms  the  design  of  palming  aneiv  Religion  upon  the  world — Diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this  determina  tion — Considera  tions  suggested — Retires 
to  the  Cave  of  Hera — Announces  to  Cadijah  the  Visits  of  Gabriel  with  a 
portion  of  the  Koran — She  becomes  a Convert — His  slow  progress  in  gain- 
ing Proselytes— Curious  Coincidence. 

Being  now  raised  by  his  marriage  to  an  equality  with  the  first  citi- 
zens of  Mecca,  Mohammed  was  enabled  to  pass  the  next  twelve  years 
of  his  life  in  comparative  affluence  and  ease  ; and,  until  the  age  of  forty, 
nothing  remarkable,  distinguished  the  history  of  the  future  prophet.  It  is 
probable,  that  he  still  followed  the  occupation  of  a merchant,  as  the  A- 
rabian  nation,  like  their  ancestors  the  Ishmaelites,  have  always  been 
greatly  addicted  to  commerce.  It  was  during  this  interval,  however, 
that  he  meditated  and  matured  the  bold  design  of  palming  a new  religion 
upon  the  world.  This  therefore  becomes,  in  its  results,  the  most  im- 
portant period  in  his  whole  life  ; and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  policy  of  the  impostor,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  have  deprived  us 
of  all  sources  of  information,  which  might  afford  a satisfactory  clew  to 
the  real  origin  of  this  design.  The  circumstances  which  first  suggested 
it,  the  peculiar  train  of  reflection  which  went  to  cherish  it,  the  ends 
which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  it,  together  with  the  real  agencies 
employed  in  bringing  it  forward,  are  all  matters  wrapped  in  impenetra- 
ble mystery;  yet  these  are  the  very  points  on  which  the  inquiring  mind, 
intent  upon  tracing  great  events  to  their  primary  sources,  is  most  eager 
for  information.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whe- 
ther Mohammed  commenced  his  career  as  a deluded  enthusiast  or  a de- 
signing imposter.  Those  who  have  most  profoundly  considered  the 
whole  subject  of  Mohammedanism  in  its  rise,  progress,  genius,  and  ef- 
fects, are,  on  this  point,  divided  in  their  opinion. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  Mohammed  was  con- 
stitutionally addicted  to  religious  contemplation — that  his  native  tem- 
perament was  strongly  tinged  with  enthusiasm — and  that  he  might  origi- 
nally have  been  free  from  any  sinister  motive  in  giving  scope  to  the  in- 
nate propensities  of  his  character.  As  the  result  of  his  retired  specula- 
tions lie  might,  moreover,  it  is  said,  have  been  sincerely  peisuaded  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  grand  article  of  his  faith,  the  unity  of  God,  which 
in  his  opinion  was  violated  by  all  the  rest  of  the  w orld,  and,  therefore, 
might  have  deemed  it  a meritorious  work  to  endeavour  to  liberate  his 
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countrymen  and  his  race  from  the  bondage  of  error.  Impelled  by  this 
motive  in  the  outset,  and  being  aided  by  a warm  imagination,  he  might  at 
length  have  come,  it  is  affirmfed,  as  enthusiasts  have  often  done,  to  the 
firm  conviction,  that  he  was  destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a great  and  glorious  reformation  ; and  the  circumstances  of  his  being 
accustomed  to  solitary  retirement  would  naturally  cause  this  persuasion 
to  take  a deeper  root  in  his  mind.  In  this  manner,  it  is  supposed,  his 
career  might  have  commenced  ; but  finding  himself  to  have  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations,  and  the  force  of  temptation  growing  with  the 
increase  of  his  popularity  and  power,  his  self-love  at  last  overpowered  his 
honesty,  ambition  took  the  place  of  devotion,  his  designs  expanded  with 
his  success,  and  he  who  had  entered  upon  a pious  enterprise  as  a well- 
meaning  reformer  degenerated  in  the  end  into  a wilful  impostor,  a gross 
debauchee,  and  an  unprincipled  despot. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained,  and  we  think  with  mere  of  an  air 
of  probability,  that  his  conduct  from  the  very  first  bears  the  marks  of  a 
deep-laid  and  systematic  design  ; that  although  he  might  not  have  anti- 
cipated all  the  results  which  crowned  the  undertaking,  yet  in  every  step 
of  his  progress  he  acted  with  a shrewdness  and  circumspection  very  lit- 
tle savouring  of  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm ; that  the  pretended  visits  of 
an  angel,  and  his  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  the  chapters  of  the  Ko- 
ran, as  a divine  revelation,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  his 
being  merely  a deluded  fanatic  ; and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  discovery  of 
his  inability  to  work  a miracle,  the  grand  voucher  of  a divine  messen- 
ger, must  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  the  fond  illusion  from  his  mind. 

Many  circumstances,  moreover,  it  is  said,  may  be  adduced,  which 
might  have  concurred  to  prompt  and  favour  the  design  of  this  arch  im- 
posture. 1.  Mohammed’s  genius  was  bold  and  aspiring.  His  family- 
had  formerly  held  the  ascendency  in  rank  and  power  in  the  city  of  Mec- 
ca, and  it  was  merely  his  misfortune  in  having  lost  his  father  in  infancy, 
and  being  left  an  orphan,  that  prevented  him  from  succeeding  to  the 
same  distinction.  It  was  therefore  the  dictate  of  a very  obvious  princi- 
ple of  human  nature,  that  he  should  contrive,  if  possible,  to  make  the 
fortune  and  influence  acquired  by  his  marriage  a step  to  still  higher  hon- 
ours, and  to  raise  himself  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  his  house.  2.  He 
had  travelled  much  in  his  own  and  foreign  countries.  His  journeys 
would  of  course  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the  different 
sects  of  the  religious  world,  particularly  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian, 
which  were  then  predominant,  and  the  latter  greatly  corrupted  and  torn 
to  pieces  with  internal  dissensions.  Being  a sagacious  observer  of  men, 
ho  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  distracted  state  of  the  existing  reli- 
gions had  put  the  Eastern  world  into  posture  extremely  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  a new  system.  His  own  countrymen,  the  people  of  Ara- 
bia, were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  sunk  in  idolatry,  but  the  vestiges  of 
a purer  faith,  derived  from  patriarchal  times,  wore  still  lingering  among 
them,  to  a degree  that  afforded  him  the  hope  of  recovering  them  to  a 
sounder  creed.  3.  The  political  state  of  things  at  that  time  was  such 
as  signally  to  favour  his  project.  The  Roman  empire,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  the  Persian  monarchy  on  the  other,  had  both  become  exceedingly 
enfeebled  in  the  process  of  a long  decline,  towards  the  last  stages  of 
which  they  were  now  rapidly  approaching.  The  Arabs,  on  the  contra- 
ry, were  a strong  and  flourishing  people,  abounding  in  numbers,  and 
inured  to  hardships.  Their  being  divided  into  independent  trbes  pre- 
sented also  advantages  for  the  spread  of  a new  faith  which  would  not 
have  existed  had  they  been  consolidated  into  one  government.  As 
Mohammed  had  considerable  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  peculiar  situation  of  these  empires  ; as  he  had  carefully  noted  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  the  people  which  composed  them  ; and  as  he 
possessed  a capacity  to  render  every  circumstance  subservient  to  his 
purpose,  it  is  contended,  that  his  scheme  was  much  more  legimately  the 
fruit  of  pblicjrthan  of  piety,  and  that  the  pseudo-prophet,  instead  of  be- 
ing pitted  for  his  delusion,  is  rather  to  be  reprobated  for  his  base  fabri- 
cation. 

After  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  a veil  of  unpenetrated  darkness  should  rest  on  the  motives  of  the  im- 
postor, in  order  that  a special  providence  may  be  recognised  in  the  rise 
and  establishment  of  this  arch-delusion  in  the  world.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  human  causes  to  account  for  the  phenomena,'  we  are  more 
readily  induced  to  acknowledge  a divine  interposition.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  events  which  are  overruled  in  the  government  of  God  to  operate 
as  penal  evils  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  reason  and  revelation 
both  teach  us  reverently  to  acknowledge  the  visitation  of  the  Divine 
Hand,  whoever  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  subordinate  agents,  or 
their  motives.  “ Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I have  not  j 
done  it?*’  i.  e.  the  evil  of  suffering , not  of  sin.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  rise  and  reign  of  Mohammedanism  has  re- 
sulted in  the  infliction  of  a most  terrible  scourge  upon  the  apostate 
churches  in  the  East,  and  in  other  portions  of  Christendom  ; and,  un- 
less we  exclude  the  Judge  of  the  world  from  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
prerogatives  in  dealing  with  his  creatures,  we  cannot  err,  provided  we 
do  not  infringe  upon  man’s  moral  agency,  in  referring  the  organ  of  chas- 
tisement to  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  The  life  and  actions  of  Moham- 
med himself,  and  his  first  broaching  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  are  but 
the  incipient  links  in  a chain  of  political  revolutions,  equal  in  magnitude  j 
and  importance  to  any  vvhieh  appear  on  the  page  of  history — revolutions  j 
from  which  it  would  be  downright  impiety  to  remove  all  idea  of  provi- 
dential ordainment.  If  then  we  acknowledge  a peculiar  providence  in 
the  astonishing  success  of  the  Saracen  arms  subsequent  to  the  death  of  i 
Mohammed,.  we  must  acknowledge  it  also  in  the  origination  of  that  sys-  j 
tem  of  religion  which  brought  them  under  one  head,  and  inspired  them  j 
to  the  achievement  of  such  a rapid  and  splendid  series  of  conquests. 

The  pretended  prophet,  having  at  length,  after  years  of  deliberation, 
ripened  all  his  plans,  proceeded  in  the  most  gradual  and  cautious  man- 
ner to  put  them  in  execution.  He  had  been,  it  seems,  for  some  time  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  daily  to  a certain  cave  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
called  the  cave  of  Hera,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  spending  his  time 
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in  fasting,  prayer,  and  holy  meditation.  The  important  crisis  having 
now  arrived,  lie  began  to  break  to  his  wife,  on  his  return  home  in  the 
ev  ening,  the  solemn  intelligence  of  supernatural  visions  and  voices  with 
which  he  was  favoured  in  his  retirement.  Cadijah,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, was  at  first  incredulous.  She  treated  his  visions  as  the  dreums  of 
a disturbed  imagination,  or  as  the  delusions  of  the  devil.*  Mohammed, 
however,  persisted  in  assuring  her  of  the  reality  of  these  communica- 
tions, and  rising  still  higher  in  his  demands  upon  her  credulity,  at 
length  repeated  a passage  which  he  affirmed  to  be  a part  of  a divine 
revelation,  recently  conveyed  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. The  memorable  night  on  which  this  visit  was  made  by  the  heav- 
enly messenger  is  called  the  “night  of  Al  Kadr,77  or  the  night  of  the 
divine  decree , and  is  grec/dy  celebrated,  as  it  was  the  same  night  on 
which  the  entire  Koran  descended  from  the  seventh  to  the  lowest  heav- 
en, to  be  thence  revealed  by  Gabriel  in  successive  portions  as  occasion 
might  require.  The  Koran  has  a whole  chapter  devoted  to  the  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  entitled  Al  Kadr.  It  is  as  follows  : “ In  the 

name,  of  the  most  merciful  God.  Verily,  we  sent  down  the  Koran  in 
the  night  of  U Kadr.  And  what  shall  make  thee  understand  how  ex- 
cellent the  night  of  Al  Kadr  is?  This  night  is  better  than  a thousand 
months.  Therein  do  the  angels  descend,  and  the  spirit  Gabriel  also, 
by  the  permission  of  their  Lord,  with  his  decrees  concerning  every  mat- 
ter. It  is  peace  until  the  rising  of  the  morn.75  On  this  favoured  night, 
between  the  23d  and  21th  of  Ramadan , according  to  the  prophet,  the 
angel  appeared  to  him,  iu  glorious  form,  to  communicate  the  happy  ti- 
dings of  his  mission.  The  light  issuing  from  his  body,  if  the  apostle- 
elect  may  be  believed,  was  too  dazzling  for  mortal  eyes  to  behold  ; he 
fainted  under  the  splendour;  nor  was  it  till  Gabriel  bad  assumed  a hu- 
man form,  that  he  could  venture  to  approach  or  look  upon  him.  The 
angel  then  cried  aloud,  “O  Mohammed,  thou  art  the  apostle  op 
God,  and  I am  the  angel  Gabriel  !77  “ Read  !77  continued  the  an- 

gel ; the  prophet  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  read.  “Read  !77  Ga- 
briel again  exclaimed,  “ read,  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord,  who  hath  crea- 
ted all  things ; who  hath  created  man  of  congealed  blood.  Read,  by 
thy  most  beneficent  Lord,  who  hath  taught  the  use  of  the  pen ; who 
teacheth  man  that  which  he  knoweth  not.77  The  prophet,  who  profess- 
ed hitherto  to  have  been  illiterate,  then  read  the  joyful  tidings  respect- 
ing his  ministry  on  earth,  when  the  angel,  having  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion, majestically  ascended  to  heaven,  and  disappeared  from  his  view. 
When  the  story  of  this  surprising  interview  with  a celestial  visitant  was 
related  to  Cadijah  in  connexion  with  the  passage  repeated,  her  unbe- 
lief, as  tradition  avers,  was  wholly  overcome/  and  not  only  so,  but  she 
was  wrought  by  it  into  a kind  of  ecstacy  declaring,  “ J3y  Him  in  whose 
hands  her  soul  was,  that  she  trusted  her  husband  would  indeed  one  day 
become  the  prophet  of  his  nation.77  In  the  height  of  her  joy  she  imme- 

* This  is  the  account  given  by  Prideaax.  Sale,  however,  says,  “ I do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  read  in  any  Eastern  author,  that  Cadijah  ever  rejected  her  husband’s  pre- 
tences as  delusions,  or  suspected  him  of  any  imposture.’’ — Prelim,  Disc.  p.  58.  note." 
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diately  imparted  what  she  had  heard  to  one  Waraka,  her  cousin,  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  in  the  secret,  and  who,  being  a Chris- 
tian, had  learned  to  write  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  was  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  lie  unhesitatingly 
assented  to  her  opinion  respecting  the  divine  designation  of  her  hus- 
band, and  even  affirmed,  that  Mohammed  was  no  other  than  the  great 
prophet  foretold  by  Moses,  the  son  of  Amram.  This  belief  that  both 
the  prophet  and  his  spurious  religion  were  subjects  of  inspired  predic- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  is  studiously  inculcated  in  the  Ko- 
ran. 44  Thy  Lord  is  the  mighty,  the  merciful.  This  book  is  certainly 
a revelation  from  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  which  the  faithful  spirit 
(Gabriel)  hath  caused  to  descend  upon  thy  heart,  that  thou  mightest  be 
a preacher  to  thy  people  in  the  perspicuous  Arabic  tongue ; and  it  is 
borne  witness  to  in  the  Scriptures  of  former  ages.  Was  it  not  a sign 
unto  them  that  the  wise  men  among  the  children  of  Israel  knew  it  V ’ 

Having  succeeded  in  gaining  over  his  wife,  he  persevered  in  that  re- 
tired and  austere  kind  ot  life  which  tends  to  beget  the  reputation  of  pre- 
eminent sanctity,  and  ere  long  had  Ills  servant,  Zeid  Ebn  Hareth,  ad- 
ded to  the  list  of  proselytes.  Ho  rewarded  the  faith  of  Zeid  by  manu- 
mitting him  from  servitude,  and  it  has  hence  become  a standing  rule  a- 
mong  his  followers  always  to  grant  their  freedom  to  such  of  their  slaves 
as  embrace  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  Mo- 
hammed’s cousin,  was  his  next  convert,  but  the  impetuous  youth,  disre- 
garding the  other  two  as  persons  of  comparatively  little  note,  used  to 
style  himself  the  first  of  believers.  His  fourth  and  most  important  con- 
vert was  Abubeker,  3 powerful  citizen  of  Mecca,  by  whose  influence  a 
number  of  persons  possessed  of  rank  and  authority  were  induced  to  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  Islam.  These  were  Othman,  Zobair,  Saad,  Abdor- 
rahman,  and  Abu  Obeidah,  who  afterward  became  the  principal  leaders 
in  his  armies,  and  his  main  instruments  in  the  establishment  both  of  his 
imposture  and  of  his  empire.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the  arduous  task 
of  winning  over  these  nine  individuals  to  the  faith,  some  of  whom  were 
the  principal  men  of  the  city,  and  who  composed  the  whole  party  of  his 
proselytes  previously  to  his  beginning  to  proclaim  his  mission  in  public. 
He  was  now  forty-four  years  of  age. 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  somewhat  of  a striking  coincidence,  that 
the  period  of  Mohammed’s  retiring  to  the  cave  of  Hera  for  the  purpose 
of  fabricating  his  imposture  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  time  in 
which  Boniface,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  virtue  pf  a grant  from  the  tyrant 
Phocas,  first  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Pastor,  and  began  to  lay 
claim  to  that  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  church  of  Christ,  which  has 
ever  since  heen  arrogated  to  themselves  by  his  successors. 

“ And  from  this  time,”  says  Prideaux,  “ both  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Rome)  and  Mohammed  having  conspired  to  found  themselves  an  em- 
pire in  imposture,  their  followers  have  been  ever  since  endeavouring 
by  the  same  methods,  that  is,  those  of  fire  and  sword,  to  propagate  it 
among  mankind  ; so  that  Antichrist  seems  at  this  time  to  have  set  both 
bis  feet  upon  Christendom  together;  the  one  in  the  East,  the  other  in 
.the  West,  and  how  much  each  hath  trampled  upon  the  church  of 
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Chris*,  ail  succeeding’  ages  have  abundantly  experienced.”  The  ar- 
rangement of  dates  here  adverted  to  may  be  worth  noticing:;  both  e- 
vents  having-  occurred  within  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  the  seventh 
century  ; but  we  have  as  yet  met  with  no  evidence  to  convince  us  of 
the  propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  Antichrist  to  Mohammed.  It.  is, 
however,  the  opinion  of  many  Protestant  expositors  of  prophecy,  that 
this  appellation  is  properly  attributable  to  that  system  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  so  long  exercised  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  which,  it  is  maintained,  is  limited  by  the  prophetic  term  of 
1*260  years.  If,  therefore,  this  predicted  period,  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  Antichrist,  be  dated  from  near  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century,  we  are  not  very  far  from  the  era  of  great  moral 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  world  ; and  there  are  reasons  to  be  adduced 
in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work,  which  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the 
career  of  Mohammedanism  runs  parallel  to  that  of  Popery,  and  that, 
taking  their  rise  from  nearly  a common  era,  they  are  destined  ailiso  to 
synocrise  in  their  fall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

i The  Prophet  announces  his  Mission  among  his  kindred  of  the  Koreish — * 
Meets  with  a harsh  repulse — Begins  to  declare  it  in  public — View  of  his 
fundamental  doctrines — His  pretensions  respecting  the  Koran. — The  dis- 
dainful Rejection  of  his  Message  hy  his  fellow -citizens — ITis  consequent  Dc- 
\ nunciations  against  them. 

The  mission  ci  Mohammed  had  hitherto  been  conducted  in  private. 
The  proselytes  lie  had  thas  far  gained  had  been  won  over  from  among 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends  and  connexions.  The  time  had  now 
’ come,  he  affirmed,  when  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  make  his  mes- 
sage publicly  known,  beginning  with  his  kindred  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
“ O thou  covered,  arise  and  preach,  and  magnify  thy  Lord/’  “ And 
i admonish  thy  more  near  relations.”  To  this  end  he  directed  Ali  to 
prepare  a generous  entertainment,  and  invite  to  it  the  sons  and  des- 
cendants of  Abdol  Motalleb,  where,  when  they  were  ail  convened,  he 
would  formally  divulge  to  them  the  solemn  fact  of  the  apostolic  com- 
mission. Some  disturbance,  occasioned  by  Abu  Taleb,  caused  the 
company  to  break  up  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  effecting  hi» 
purpose,  which  induced  him  to  give  them  a second  invitation  on  the 
| ensuing  day.  About  forty  of  them  accordingly  assembled  around 
his  board,  when  the  prophet  arose,  and  thus  addressed  his 
! wondering  guests ; — “ I know  no  man  in  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Ar- 
abs who  can  propose  any  thing  more  excellent  to  his  relations  than 
what  I now  do  to  you  ; I offer  you  happiness  both  in  this  life  and  in 
I that  which  is  to  come;  God  Almighty  hath  commanded  me  to  call  you 
unto  him  ; who  therefore  among  you  will  be  my  vizier  (assistant),  and 
will  become  my  brother  and  vicegerent?”  General  astonishment  kept 
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the  assembly  silent;  none  offered  to  accept  the  profered  office  til-'  the 
fiery  Ali  barst  forth  and  delared  that  he  would  be  the  brother  and  as- 
sistant of  the  prophet,  “ I,”  said  he,  “O  prophet  of  God,  will  he  thy 
vizier;  I myself  will  beat  out  the  teeth,  pull  out  the  eyes,  rip  open  the 
bellies,  and  cut  off' the  legs,  of  all  those  who  shall  dare  to  oppose  thee.” 
The  prophet  caught  the  youn^  proselyte  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  ‘“This 
is  my  brother,  my  deputy,  my  successor;  show  yourselves  obedient 
unto  him.”  At  this  apparently  extravagant  command,  the  whole  com- 
pany burst  into  laughter,  telling  Abu  Taleh  that  he  must  now  pay  obe- 
dience and  submission  to  his  own  son  ! As  words  were  multiplied, 
surprise  began  to  give  way  to  indignation,  the  serious  pretensions  of 
the  prophet  were  seriously  resented,  and  in  the  issue  the  assembly 
broke  up  in  confusion,  affording  the  ardent  apostle  but  slender  pros- 
pects ofsuccess  among  his  kinsmen. 

Undeterred  by  the  failure  of  his  first  public  attempt,  Mohammed  be- 
gan to  preach  still  more  openly  before  the  people  of  Mecca.  He  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Almighty  to  be  his 
prophet  on  the  earth;  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being;  to  de- 
nounce the  worship  of  images;  to  recall  the  people  to  the  true  and 
only  religion  ; to  bear  the  tidings  of  paradise  to  the  believing ; and  to 
threaten  the  deaf  and  unbelieving  with  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the 
Lord.  His  main  doctrine,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  distinguish- 
ing characterof  the  Koran  is,  that  there  is  but  one  God  ; that  he  only 
is  to  be  worshipped ; and  that  all  idolatry  is  a foul  abomination,  to  be 
utterly  abolished.  The  112th  eh.  of  the  Koran,  entitled  “The  Declar- 
ation of  God’s  Unity,”  is  held  in  the  most  profund  veneration  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  declared,  by  a tradition  of  the  prophet,  to  be  e- 
qunl  in  value  to  a third  part  of  the  whole  Koran.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  revealed  in  answer  to  the  Koreish,  who  inquired  of  the  apostle 
concerning  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  God  whom  he  invited 
them  to  worship.  It  consists  of  a single  sentence. 

“ In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.  Say,  God  is  one  God  ; the 
eternal  God ; he  begetteth  not,  neither  is  he  begotten  : and  there  is  not 
any  one  like  unto  him.”  In  the  incessant  repetition  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  pages  of  the  Koran,  the  author  is  aiming  not  only  at  the  grosser  er- 
rors of  polytheism  and  idolatry,  then  common  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, but  is  levelling  a blow  also  at  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Christian- 
ity, that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  “ the  only  begotten  of  the  Fath- 
er.” Like  others  in  other  ages,  Mohammed  could  conceive  of 
no  mode  of  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the  filiation  of  Christ, 
as  held  by  Christians,  which  did  not  directly  militate  with  the  | 
truth  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Most  High;  and  in  his  view  j 
the  first  born  of  absurdities  was,  to  affirm  in  the  same  breath  that  Christ  | 
was  the  son  of  God,  and  yet  coequal  and  coeternal  with  the  Father. 
The  New  Testament  declarations,  therefore,  respecting  the  person  j 
and  character  of  the  Messiah  find  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  author  j 
of  the  Koran,  who  either  had  not  the  candour  or  the  capacity  to  discri- 
minate  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  Tritheism.  O ! 
yc  who  have  received  the  Scriptures,  exceed  not  the  just  bounds  in  your  j 
religion,  neither  say  of  God  any  other  than  the  truth.”— i.  e.  either  by  j 
rejecting  Jesus  as  the  Jews  dof  or  by  raising  him  to  an  equality  with 
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God  as  do  the  Christians.  “ Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is 
the  aposile  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  conveyed  into  Mary,  and  a 
spirit  proceeded  from  him.  Believe,  therefore,  in  God  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  say  not  there  are  three  Gods;  for  bear  this;  it  will  be  better 
for  you.  God  is  but  one  God.  Far  be  it  from  him  that  he  should  have 
a son ! Unto  him  belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ; and 
he  is  sufficient  unto  himself.”  “ They  are  certainly  infidels  who  say, 
Verily,  God  is  Christ  the  son  of  Mary.  Whoever  shall  give  a compan- 
ion unto  God,  God  shall  exclude  him  from  paradise,  and  his  habitation 
shall  be  hell-fire.  They  are  certainly  infidels  who  say  God  is  the  third 
of  three  : for  there  is  no  God  besides  one  God.  Christ  the  son  of  Mary, 
is  no  more  than  an  apostle  ; and  his  mother  was  a woman  of  varacity: 
they  both  ate  food.”  “ There  is  no  God  but  he  : the  curse  be  on  those 
whom  they  associate  with  him  in  his  worship.” 

With  this  fundamental  article  of  the  Moslem  creed,  Mohammed  con- 
nected that  of  his  being,  since  Mo?es  and  Jesus,  the  only  true  prophet 
of  God.  “ We  gave  unto  the  children  of  Israel  the  book  of  the  law, 
and  wisdom,  and  prophecy ; and  we  fed  them  with  good  things,  and  pre-' 
ferred  them  above  all  nations  : and  we  gave  them  plain  ordinances  con 
cerning  the  business  of  religion.  Afterward  we  appointed  thee,  O Mo- 
hammed, to  promulgate  a law  concering  the  business  of  religion : where- 
fore  follow  the  same,  and  follow  not  the  desire  of  those  who  are  ignor- 
ant.” The  object  of  his  mission,  he  affirmed,  was  not  so  much  to  de- 
liver to  the  world  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  religion,  as  to  restore  and 
replant  the  only  true  and  ancient  faith  professed  by  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  from  Adam  down  to  Christ.  “ Thus  have  we  revealed  unto 
thee  an  Arabic  Koran,  that  thou  mayest  warn  the  metropolis  of  Mecca, 
and  the  Arabs  who  dwell  round  about  it.  He  hath  ordained  you  the  re- 
ligion which  he  commanded  Noah,  and  which  we  have  revealed  unto 
thee,  O Mohammed,  and  which  we  commanded  Abraham,  and  Moses, 
and  Jesus ; saying,  observe  this  religion,  and  be  not  divided  therein. — 
Wherefore,  invite  them  to  receive  the  sure  faith,  and  be  urgent  with 
them  as  thou  hast  been  commanded.”  This  revival  and  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  faith,  he  taught,  was  to  be  effected  by  purging  it 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  For  while  he  admits  the 
fact  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  originally  written 
by  inspiration,  he  at  the  same  time  maintains,  that  they  have  been  since 
so  shamefully  corrupted  by  their  respective  disciples,  that  the  present 
copies  of  both  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit;  and  therefore,  he  seldom 
quotes  them  in  the  Koran  according  to  the  received  text.  From  the 
following  extracts,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  unsparingly  the  restorer 
of  the  primitive  faith  deals  forth  his  rebukes  upon  those  who  had  wilful- 
ly adulterated  and  disfigured  it.  “ O ye  who  have  received  the  Scrip- 
tures, why  do  ye  clothe  truth  vanity,  and  knowingly  hide  the  truth. — 
And  there  are  certainly  some  of  them  who  read  the  Scriptures  perverse- 
ly, that  ye  may  think  what  they  read  to  be  really  in  the  Scripture  ; and 
they  say,  this  is  from  God ; but  it  is  not  from  God ; and  they  speak  that 
which  is  false  concerning  God,  against'  their  knowledge.”  Where- 
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fore  because  they  have  broken  their  covenant,  we*  have  cursed  them 
and  hardened  their  hearts ; they  dislocate  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  their  places,  and  have  forgotten  part  of  what  they  were  admonish- 
ed ; and  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  discover  the  deceitful  practices  among 
them, , except  a few  of  them.7’  “ O ye  who  have  received  the  Scriptures, 
now  is  our  apostle  come  unto  you,  to  make  manifest  unto  you  many 
things  which  ye  have  concealed  in  the  Scriptures.77 

In  the  execution  of  his  high  behest,  he,  declared  himself  appointed  to 
promulge  a new  revelation  in  successive  portions,  the  aggregate  of 
which  was  to  constitute  the  Bible  of  his  followers.  The  original  or  ar- 
chetype of  the  Koran,  he  taught,  was  laid  up  from  everlasting  in  the 
archives  of  Heaven,  being  written  on  what  he  termed  the  preserved 
table , near  to  the  throne  of  God,  from  which  the  series  of  chapters  com- 
municated by  Gabriel  were  a transcript.  This  pretended  gradual  mode 
of  revelation  was  certainly  a master  stroke  of  policy  in  the  impostor. 
“ The  unbelievers  say,  unless  the  Koran  be  sent  down  to  him  entire  at 
once,  we  will  not  believe.  But  in  this  manner  have  we  revealed  it  that 
we  might  confirm  thy  heart  thereby,  and  we  have  dictated  it  gradually 
by  distinct  parcels.77  Had  the  whole  volume  been  published  at  once,  so 
that  a rigid  examination  could  have  been  instituted  into  its  contents  as 
a whole,  and  the  different  parts  brought  into  comparison  with  each 
other,  glaring  inconsistencies  would  have  been  easily  detected,  and  ob- 
jections urged  which  he  would  probably  have  found  it  impossible  to  an- 
swer. But  by  pretending  to  receive  his  oracles  in  separate  portions,  at 
different  time#,  according  as  his  own  exigences  or  those  of  his  follow- 
ers required,  he  had  a ready  way  of  silencing  all  cavils,  and  extricating 
himself  with  credit  from  every  difficulty,  as  nothing  forbade  the  mes- 
sage or  mandate  of  to-day  being  modified  or  abrogated  that  of  to-mor- 
row. In  this  manner,  twenty-three  years  elapsed  before  the  whole 
chain  of  revelations  was  completed,  though  the  prophet  informed  his 
disciples  that  he  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  entire  Koran,  bound 
in  silk  and  adorned  with  gold  and  gems  of  Paradise,  once  a year,  till, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision  twice.  A 
part  of  these  spurious  oracles  were  published  at  Mecca  before  his  flight, 
the  remainder  afe  Medina  after  it.  The  particular  mode  of  publication  is 
said  to  have  been  this:  When  a new  chapter  had  been  communicated  to 
the  prophet,  and  xvas  about  tb  be  promulgated  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
he  first  dictated  it  to  his  secretary,  and  then  delivered  the  written  paper 
to  his  followers,  to  be  read  and  repeated  till  it  had  become  firmly  im- 
printed upon  their  memories,  when  the  paper  was  again  returned  to  the 
prophet,  who  carefully  deposited  it  in  a chest,  called  by  him  “ the  chest 
of  his  apostleship;77  The  hint  of  this  sacred  coffer  was  doubtless  taken 
from  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  holy  chest  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle, 
in  which  the  authentic  copy  of  the  law  was  laid  up  and  preserve*'.- — 
This  chest  Mohammed  left  at  his  death  in  the  care  of  one  of  his  wives ; 

* The  reader  will  notice  that  notwithstanding  Mohammed’s  strenuons  assertion  of 
God’s  absolute  unity,  and  his  execrations  of  those  who  ascribe  to  him  “ associates,” 
yet  when  he  introduces  him  speaking  in  the  Koran  it  is  usually  in  the  plural  number. 
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and  from  its  contents  the  volume  of  the  Koran  was  afterwards  compiled. 
The  first  collection  and  arrangement  of  these  prophetic  relics,  more  pre- 
cious than  the  scattered  leaves  of  all  the  Sybils,  was  made  by  Abubeker, 
but  the  whole  was  afterwards  revised  and  new  modelled  by  Othman, 
who  left  the  entire  volumne  of  the  Koran  in  the  order  in  which  we  now 
have  it. 

Mohammed’s  first  reception  by  the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Mecca  was  scarcely  more  hopeful  than  it  had  been  among  his  kindred. 
His  alleged  divine  messages,  especially  when  they  assumed  a tone  of 
reprehension  and  reproach  towaids  his  countrymen,  for  their  idolatry, 
obstinacy,  and  perverseness,  were  met  with  indignant  scoffs  and  rail- 
ings. Some  called  him  a magician  and  a sorcerer ; others,  a silly  re- 
tailer of  old  fables  ; and  others  directly  charged  him  with  being  a liar 
and  an  impostor.  The  reader  will  be  amused  and  interested  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a few  out  of  the  scores  of  allusions,  with  which  the  Koran  a- 
bounds,  to  the  profane  and  contemptuous  treatment  shown  towards  the 
prophet  at  this  time.  “ The  Meccans  say,  O thou,  to  whom'  the  ad- 
monition (the  Koran)  hath  been  sent  down,  thou  art  certainly  possessed 
with  a devil : wouldst  not  thou  have  come  unto  us  with  an  attendance 
of  angels  if  thou  hadst  spoken  the  truth  ? Answer,  We  send  net  down 
the  angels  but  on  a just  occasion.”  “ Verily  I have  permitted  these 
Meccans  and  their  fathers  to  live  in  prosperity,  till  the  truth  should 
come  unto  them,  and  a manifest  apostle  : but  now  the  truth  is  come  un- 
to them,  they  say,  this  is  a piece  of  sorcery ; and  we  believe  not  therein. 
And  they  say,  Had  this  Koran  been  sent  down  unto  some  great  man  in 
either  of  the  two  cities,  we  would  have  received  it.”  “ The  time  of  giv- 
ing up  their  account  draweth  nigh  unto  the  people  of  Mecca.  No  ad- 
monition cometh  unto  them  from  their  Lord,  but  when  they  hear  it  they  turn 
it  to  sport.  They  say,  the  Koran  is  a confused  heap  of  dreams : nay, 
he  hath  forged  it.”  “ And  the  unbelievers  say,  this  Koran  is  no  other 
than  a forgery  which  he  hath  contrived  ; and  other  people  have  assisted 
him  therein  : but  they  utter  an  unjust  thing  and  a falsehood.  They  al- 
so say,  These  are  fables  of  the  ancients,  which  he  hath  caused  to  be 
written  down;  and  they  are  dictated  unto  him  morning  and  evening. 
Say,  He  hath  revealed  it  who  knoweth  the  secrets  in  heaven  and  earth. 
And  they  say,  What  kind  of  apostle  is  this  ? He  eateth  food,  and  walk- 
eth  in  the  streets  as  we  do.  The  ungodly  also  say,  Ye  follow  no  other 
than  a man  who  is  distracted.”  “ When  our  evident  signs  are  rehears- 
ed unto  them,  the  unbelievers  say  of  the  truth,  This  is  a manifest  piece 
of  sorcery.  Will  they  say,  Mohammed  hath  forged  it?  Answer,  If  I 
have  forged  it,  verily,  ye  will  not  obtain  for  me  any  favour  from  God  : 
he  well  knoweth  the  injurious  language  which  ye  utter  concerning  it. — 
I follow  no  other  than  what  is  revealed  unto  me ; neither  am  I any  more 
than  a public  Warner.” 

But  these  stiff-necked  idolaters  were  plainly  taught  that  they  were  not 
to  promise  themselves  impunity  in  thus  pouring  contempt  npon  the  tes' 
timony  of  an  authorized  legate  of  heaven.  The  Most  High  himself  was 
bronghf  in  confirming  by  an  oath  the  truth  of  his  prophet’s  mission,  “t 
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swear  by  that  which  ye  see  and  that  which  ye  see  not,  that  this  is  the 
discourse  of  an  honourable  apostle,  and  not  the  discourse  of  a poet : 
how  little  do  ye  believe  ! Neither  is  it  the  discourse  of  a soothsayer: 
how  little  are  ye  admonished  ! It  is  a revelation  from  the  Lord  of  all 
creatures.  If  Mohammed  had  forged  any  part  of  these  discourses  con- 
cerning us,  verily  we  had  taken  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  had  cut  in 
sunder  the  vein  of  his  heart , neither  would  we  have  withheld  any  of 
you  from  chastising  him.  And  verily,  this  book  is  an  admonition  unto 
the  pious ; and  we  well  know  there  are  some  of  you  who  charge  the 
same  with  iippesture  : but  it  shall  surely  be  an  occasion  of  grievous 
sighing  unto  the  infidels ; for  it  is  the  truth  of  a certainty.”  “ Because 
he  is  an  adversary  to  our  signs,  I will  afflict  him  with  grievous  calami- 
ties ; for  he  hath  devised  contumelious  expressions  to  ridicule  the  Koran. 
May  he  be  cursed  l X will  east  him  to  be  burned  in  hell.  And  what 
shall  make  thee  understand  what  hell  is  ? It  leaveth  not  any  thing  un- 
consumed, neither  doth  it  suffer  any  thing  to  escape  ; it  searcheth  mena>? 
flesh ; over  the  same  are  nineteen  angels  appointed.  We  have  appoint- 
ed non©  but  angels  to  preside  over  hell-fire.”  “ Verily  we  hove  prepar- 
ed for  the  unbelievers  chains,  and  collars,  and  burning  fire.”  “Verily 
those  who  disbelieve  our  signs  we  will  surely  cast  out  to  be  broiled  in 
hell-fire : and  when  their  skins  snail  be  well  burned,  we  will  give  them 
filler  skins  in  exchange,  that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment-.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

yifikammcd  not  discouraged  by  Opposition — The  harden  of  his  Prea-  king — De- 
scription of  Paradise — Error  to  suppose  Women  excluded — Of  Hell — Gains 
some  Folhtoers — Challenged  to  work  a Miracle — His  Reply — The  Koran 
the  grand  Mir  cede  of  Ms  Religion — Judicial  Obduracy  charged  upon  the  Un- 
believers. 

But  no  repulses,  however  rude  or  rebellious,  operated  to  deter  the 
prophet  from  prosecuting  his  apostolic  ministry.  No  injuries  or  in-  I 
suits,  however  galling,  availed  to  quencli  that  glow  of  philanthropy,  that 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  his  countrymen,  for  which  his  di- 
vine revelations  plainly  give  him  credit.  “ Peradventure,  thou  afflictest 
thyself  unto  death  lest  the  Meccans  become  not  true  believers.”  “ Ver- 
ily, God  will  cause  to  err  whom  he  pleaseth,  and  will  direct  whom  he  j 
pleaseth.  Let  not  thy  soul,  therefor©  be  spent  in  sighs  for  their  sakes, 
on  account  |of  their  obstinacy ; for  God  well  knoiveth  that  which  they  j 
do.”  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  firmness  at  this  stage  of 
his  career,  in  the  midst  of  bitter  opposition,  opprobrious  taunts,  and  re-  I 
Jentless  ridicule,  has  very  much  the  air  of  having  been  prompted  by  a 
sincere  though  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  truth  and  rectitude  of  his  cause. 
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The  scope  of  several  chapters  of  the  Koran  promulgated  at  this  time 
leads  to  the  same  impression.  They  are  strikingly  hortatory  and  im- 
passioned in  their  character,  inculcating  the  being  and  perfections  of 
the  one  only  God,  the  vanity  of  idols,  a future  resurrection,  a day  of 
judgment,  a state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  necessity  of 
works  of  righteousness.  The  marks  of  imposture  are  much  more  dis- 
cernible upon  the  pages  subsequently  revealed,  in  which  4the  prophet 
had  private  ends  of  a sinister  nature  to  accomplish.  But  he  contented 
not  himself  with  merely  preaching  in  public  assemblies,  and  proclaim- 
ing in  streets  and  market-places  the  solemn  and  awakening  burden  of 
his  message.  With  a zeal  worthy  of  a better  cause,  and  with  a perse- 
verance and  patience  that  might  serve  as  a model  to  a Christian  mis- 
sionary, he  backed  his  public  appeals  by  private  'addresses,  and  put  in 
requisition  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  proselytism,  .in  which  he  was 
so  eminently  skilled.  He  applied  himself  in  the  most  insinuating  man- 
ner to  all  classes  of  people;  he  was  complaisant  and  liberal  to  the  poor, 
cultivating  thoir  acquaintance  and  relieving  their  Jwants  ; the  rich  and 
noble  he  soothed  by  flattery ; and  bore  affronts  without  seeking  to  a- 
venge  them.  The  effect  of  this  politic  management  was  greatly  enhan- 
ced by  the  peculiar  character  of  those  inspired  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  which  ho  brought  to  enforce  his  message. 

His  promises  were  chiefly  of  a blissful  paradise  in  another  life  ; and 
these  he  studiously  aimed  to  set  forth  in  colours  best  calculated  to  work 
upon  the  fancies  of  a sensitive  and  sensual  race,  whose  minds,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  national  habits,  were  little  susceptible  of  the  images 
of  abstract  enjoyment.  The  notions  of  a purely  intellectual  or  spiritual 
happiness  pertain  to  a more  cultivated  people.  The  scorching  heat  of 
those  troji?al  regions,  the  aridness  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  a verdant  vegetation,  made  it  natural  to  the  Arabs,  and  other 
oriental  nations,  to  conceive  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  of  pleasure 
under  the  images  of  rivers  of  water,  cooling  drinks,  flowery  gardens, 
shaded  bowers,  and  luscious  fruits.  The  magnificence  also  of  many  of 
the  Eastern  buildings,  their  temples  and  palaces,  with  the  sumptuous- 
ness of  their  dresses,  the  pomp  of  processions,  and  the  splendour  of 
courts,  would  all  tend  to  mingle  in  their  ideas  of  the  highest  state  of 
enjoyment  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones — trea- 
sures for  which  the  East  has  been  famed  from  time  immemorial.  Mo- 
hammed was  well  aware  that  a plentitude  of  these  visible  and  palpable 
attractions,  to  say  .nothing  of  grosser  sources  of  pleasure,  was  an  indis- 
pensible  requisite  in  a heaven  suited  to  the  temperament  of  his  country- 
men. Accordingly,  he  assures  the  faithful,  that  they  shall  enter  into 
delectable  gardens,  where  the  rivers  flow,  some  with  water,  some  with 
wine,  some  with  milk,  and  some  with  clarified  honey  ; that  there  will 
be  fountains  and  purling  streams  whose  pebbles  are  rubies  and  emer- 
alds, their  earth  of  camphire,  their  beds  of  musk,  and  their  sides  of  saf- 
fron. In  feasting  upon  the  banquets  of  paradise,  at  one  time  the  most 
delicious  fruits  shall  hang  dependent  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  un- 
der which  their  couches  are  spread,  so  that  they  have  only  to  reach 
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forth  their  hands  to  pluck  them ; again,  they  shall  be  served  in  dishes  of 
gold  filled  with  every  variety  of  grateful  food,  and  supplied  with  wine  of 
ambrosial  flavour.  But  the  prophet’s  own  glowing  pictures  of  the  joys 
of  his  promised  paradise  will  do  more  justice  to  the  subject.  “They 
shall  repose  on  couches,  the  lining  whereof  shall  be  of  thick  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold  ; and  the  fruit  of  the  two  gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand 
to  gather.  Therein  shall  receive  them  beauteous  damsals,  retraining 
their  eyes  from  beholding  any  besides  their  spouses,  having  complex- 
ions like  rubies  and  pearls.  Besides  theso  there  shall  bo  two  other  gar- 
dens that  shall  be  dressed  in  eternal  verdure.  In  each  of  them  shall  be 
two  fountains  pouring  forth  plenty  of  water.  In  each  of  them  shall  be 
fruits,  and  palm-trees,  and  pomegranates  Therein  shall  be  agreeable 
■and  beauteous  damsels,  having  fine  black  eyes,  and  kept  in  pavilions 
from  public  view,  whom  no  man  shall  have  dishonoured  before  their 
predestined  spouses,  nor  any  genius.”  “They  shall  dwell  in  gardens 
of  delight,  reposing  on  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ; 
sitting  opposite  to  one  another  thereon.  Youths,  which  shall  continue 
in  their  bloom  for  ever,  shall  go  round  about  to  attend  them,  with  gob- 
lets and  beakers,  and  a cup  of  flowing  wine:  their  heads  shall  not  ache 
by  drinking  the  same,  neither  shall  their  reason  be  disturbed.”  “ Up- 
on them  shall  be  garments  of  fine  green  silk,  and  of  brocades,  and  they 
shall  be  adorned  with  bracelets  of  silver,  and  their  Lord  shall  give  them 
to  drink  of  a most  pure  liquor — a cup  of  wine  mixed  with  the  water  of 
Zenjebil,  a fountain  in  paradise  named  Salsabil.”  “ But  those  who  be- 
lieve and  do  that  which  is  right,  we  will  bring  into  gardens  watered  by 
rivers,  therein  shall  they  remain  for  ever,  and  therein  shall  they  enjoy 
wives  free  from  all  infirmities;  and  we  will  lead  them  into  perpetual  a- 
bodes.”  “ For  those  who  fear  their  Lord  will  be  prepared  high  apart- 
ments in  paradise,  over  which  shall  be  otl\er  apartments  built;  and  riv- 
ers shall  run  beneath  them.”  “ But  for  the  pious  is  prepared  a place  of 
bliss;  gardens  planted  with  trees,  and  vineyards,  and  damsels  of  equal 
age  with  themselves,  and  a full  cup.” 

Such  is  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  rendered  alluring  by  its  gross, 
carnal,  and  luxurious  character.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  there 
are  occasional  intimations,  in  the  Koran,  of  some  kind  of  spiritual  hap- 
piness to  be  enjoyed  by  the  pious  in  addition  to  their  corporeal  plea- 
sures. “ Their  prayer  therein  shall  be,  Praise  be  4unto  thee,  O God  ! 
and  their  salutation  therein  shall  be,  Peace  ! and  the  end  of  their  prayer 
shall  be,  Praise  be  unto  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.”  But  it  is  be- 
yond question,  that  the  main  ingredients  in  the  anticipated  happiness  of 
the  Moslem  saints  are  of  a sensual  kind,  addressed  to  the  inferior  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  and  makingftheir  paradise  to  differ  but  little  from’ 
the  elysium  of  the  heathen  poets. 

The  reader  of  the  Koran  will  meet  with  repeated  declarations  sub- 
versive of  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  religion  of  Mohammed  denies  to 
women  the  possession  of  souls,  and  excludes  them  from  all  participation 
in  the  joys  of  paradise.  Whatever  may  have  been  imagined  or  affirmed 
on  this  point  by  some  of  his  more  ignorant  followers,  it  is  certain  that 
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Mohammed  himself  thought  too  highly  of  women  to  inculcate  any  such 
doctrine,  as  the  following  passages  will  evince  : “ Whoso  doetli  evil, 
shall  be  rewarded  for  it;  and  shall  not  find  any  patron  or  helper  besides 
God ; but  whoso  doeth  good  works,  whether  he  be  male  or  female,  and 
is  a true  believer,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  paradise,  and  shall  not 
in  the  least  be  unjustly  dealt  with.”  “The  reward  of  these  shall  be  pa- 
radise, gardens  of  eternal  abode,  which  they  shall  enter,  and  whatever 
shall  have  acted  uprightly,  of  their  fathers,  and  their  wives,  and  their 
posterity;  and  angels  shall  go  in  unto  them  by  every  gate,  saying,  Peace 
be  upon  you,  because  ye  have  endured  with  patience ; how  excellent  a 
reward  is  paradise !” 

If  these  vivid  representations  of  the  future  bliss  of  the  faithful  were 
calculated  to  work  strongly  upon  the  passions  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
fearful  torments  reserved  for  unbelievers,  were  equally  well  fitted  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  The  most  revolting  images  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing, hunger,  thirst,  the  torture  of  fire,  and  the  anguish  of  piercing  cold, 
were  summoned  up  by  the  preacher  to  alarm  the  workers  of  evil,  and  to 
cal!  off  the  worshippers  of  idols  from  their  impiety.  But  for  the  trans- 
gressors is  prepared  an  evil  receptacle,  namely  hell : they  shall  be  cast 
into  the  same  to  he  burned,  and  a wretched  couch  shall  it  be.”  “And 
they  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire  fitted  unto  them : boiling 
water  shall  be  poured  on  their  heads ; their  bowels  shall  be  dissolved 
thereby,  and  also  their  skins;  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of 
iron.  So  often  as  they  shall  endeavour  to  get  out  of  hell,  because  of  the 
anguish  of  their  torments,  they  shall  be  dragged  back  into  the  same ; and 
their  tormentors  shall  say  unto  them.  Taste  ye  the  pain  of  burning.” — 
“ It  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  the  punishment  which  ye  denied 
as  a falsehood : go  ye  into  the  shadow  of  the  smoke  of  hell,  which  shall 
ascend  in  three  columns,  and  shall  not  shade  you  from  the  heat,  neither 
shall  it  be  of  service  against  the  flame  ; but  it  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as 
big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow  camels  in  colour.”  “ Hath  the  news 
of  the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee?  The  countenan- 
ces of  some,  on  that  day,  shall  be  cast  down ; labouring  and  toiling ; 
they  shall  be  cast  into  a scorching  fire  to  be  broiled  : they  shall  he  gi- 
ven to  drink  of  a boiling  fountain : they  shall  have  no  food  but  of  dry 
thorns  and  thistles;  which  shall  not  fatten  neither  shall  they  satisfy  hun 
ger.”  Is  this  a better  entertainment,  or  the  tree  of  A1  Zaccum?  How 
different  is  the  tree  A1  Zaccum  from  the  abode  of  Eden  ! We  have 
planted  it  for  the  torment  of  the  wicked.  It  is  a tree  which  issueth  from 
the  bottom  of  hell : the  fruit  thereof  resembleth  the  heads  of  devils; 
and  the  damned  shall  eat  of  the  same,  and  shall  fill  their  bellies  there- 
with ; and  then  shall  be  given  them  thereon  u mixture  of  filthy  and  boil- 
ing water  to  drink:  afterward  shall  they  return  into  hell.” 

Huch  was  the  burden  of  his  exhortations,  while  he  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  the  danger  of  unbelief,  and  urged  them  by  his  eloquence  to  a- 
void  eternal  damnation  by  putting  faith  in  the  apostle  of  God.  In 
addition  to  these  powerful  motives,  drawn  from  another  world,  he 
was  lavish  in  the  menaces  of  fearful  punishments  in  this  life  also,  if 
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they  harkened  not  to  his  voice.  For“this  purpose,  he  set  before  them 
the  calamities  which  had  overtaken  those  who,  in  former  times,  had 
refused  to  listen  to  the  prophets  sent  among  them.  “ Do  they  aot  con- 
sider how  many  generations  we  have  destroyed  before  them  ? Other 
apostles  have  laughed  to  scorn  before  thee,  but  the  judgments  which 
they  made  jest  of  encompassed  those  who  laughed  them  to  scorn.  Say. 
Go  through  the  earth,  and  behold  what  has  been  the  end  of  those  who 
accused  our  prophets  of  imposture.1’  “ We  have  already  sent  messa- 
ges unto  sundry  nations  before  thee.and  we  afflicted  them  with  trouble 
and  adversity,  that  they  might  humble  themselves ; but  their  hearts  be- 
came hardened,  and  Satan  caused  them  to  find  charms  in  rebellion. — 
And  when  they  had  forgotten  that  concerning  which  they  had  been 
admonished,  we  suddenly  laid  hold  on  them,  and  behold  they  were 
seized  with  dispair  ; and  the  utmost  part  of  the  people  which  had  act- 
ed wickedly  was  cutoff*;  praise  be  unto  God,  the  Lord  ot  all  crea- 
tures!” He  cited  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  who 
perished  in  the  deluge  for  not  giving  heed  to  the  preaching  of  Noah  ; 
ofSodorn,  overwhelmed  by  fire  for  not  receiving  the  admonition  of 
Lot ; and  ot  the  Egyptians,  who  were  buried  in  the  Red  Sea  for  despi- 
sing Moses.  To  give  still  greater  effect  to  his  warnings,  and  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  favour,  as  well  as  to  awaken  the  fears  of  his  auditors, 
he  took  repeated  occasion  to  allege  his  entire  disinterestedness  in  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  preached  because  he  was  com- 
manded to  preach,  and  not  because  he  intended  covertly  to  make  gain 
of  his  hearers.  He  therefore  boldly  takes  them  to  witness  that  he  de- 
manded no  compensation  for  his  services.  He  looked  to  a higher 
source  for  reward.  “ But  we  have  brought  them  their  admonition. — 
Dost  thou  ask  of  them  any  maintenance  for  thy  preaching?  since  the 
maintenance  of  thy  Lord  is  better  ; for  he  is  the  most  bounteous  provi- 
der.” “We  have  sent  thee  to  be  no  other  than  a bearer  of  good  ti- 
dings, and  a denouncer  of  threats.  Say,  I ask  not  of  you  any  reward 
for  this  my  preaching,  besides  the  conversion  of  him  who  shall  desire 
to  take  the  way  unto  his  Lord.” 

As  the  prophet  therefore  disclaimed  all  sinister  views  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  as  he  expressly  renounced  the  expectancy  of  any  earthly 
advantage  whatever,  so  he  was  commanded  to  divest  his  mind  of  all  un- 
due anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  his  labours  of  love.  “ O apostle,  let  not 
them  grieve  thee  who  hasten  to  infidelity.”  “ Whoso  is  wilfully  blind, 
the  consequence  will  be  to  himself.  We  have  not  appointed  thee  a keep- 
er over  them  : neither  art  thou  a guardian  over  them.”  “ And  be  not 
thou  grieved  on  account  of  the  unbelievers/  neither  be  thou  troubled 
for  that  which  they  subtlety  devise.” 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  rousing  appeals/)/  the 
prophet  should  Jiave  taken  effect ; that  one  after  another  should  have  lis- 
tened— pondered — wavered — and  yielded — especially  as  the  gravity 
and  sanctity  of  his  deportment  seem,  at  this  time,  to  have  corresponded 
with  the  solemn  strain  of  his  expostulations.  Such  accordingly  was 
the  fact,  The  number  of  his  followers  gradually  increased,  so  that  in 
five  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  mission,  his  party,  including 
himself,  amounted  to  forty. 

That  which  operated  more  than  any  thing  else  to  disconcerHhe  im-» 
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postal  wab  the  demand  repeatedly  made  upon  him  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  mission  by  working  a miracle.  “ Moses  and  Jesus,’’  said  his  hear- 
ers, “and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  according  to  thine  own  doctrine, 
wrought  miracles  to  prove  themselves  sent  of  God.  Now  if  thou  be  a 
prophet,  and  greater  than  any  that  were  before  thee,  as  thou  boastest 
let  us  see  a miracle  from  thee  also.  Do  thou  make  the  dead  te  rise, 
the  dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear ; or  else  cause  fountains  to  spring 
out  of  the  earth,  and  make  this  place  a garden  adorned  with  vines  and 
palm  trees,  and  watered  with  rivers  running  through  it  in  divers  chan- 
nels ; or  do  thou  make  thee  a house  of  gold  beautified  with  jewels  and 
costly  furniture ; or  let'  us  see  the  book  which  thou  allegest  to  have 
come  down  from  heaven,  or  the  angel  which  thou  sayest  brings  it  unto 
thee,  and  we  will  believe.”  This  natural  and  not  unreasonable  demand, 
he  had,  as  we  learn  from  the  Koran,  several  ways  of  evading.  At  one 
time,  he  tells  them  he  is  only  a man  sent  to  preach  to  them  the  rewards 
of  paradise  and  the  punishments  of  hell.  “The  infidels  say,  unless  a 
6ign  be  sent  unto  him  from  his  Lord,  we  will  not  believe.  Thou  art 
commissioned  to  be  a preacher  only,  and  not  a worker  of  miracles.” 
44  Answer,  Signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone ; and  I am  no  more  than 
a public  preacher.  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  them  that  we  have  sent  down 
unto  thee  the  book  of  the  Koran,  to  be  read  unto  tliem  ?”  “We  sent 
not  our  messengers  otherwise  than  bearing  good  tidings  and  denounc- 
ing threats.  Say,  I say  not  unto  you,  The  treasures  of  God  are  in  my 
power : neither  do  I say,  I know  the  secrets  of  Qod  : neither  do  J say 
unto  you,  Verily  I am  an  angel : I follow  only  that  which  is  revealed 
unto  me.”  At  another,  that  their  predecessors  had  despised  the  mira- 
cles of  the  former  prophets,  and  for  this  reason  God  woidd  work  no 
more  among  them.  Again,  that  those  whom  God  had  ordained  to  be- 
lieve, should  believe  withoat  miracles,  while  tjie  non-elect,  those  to 
whom  he  had  not  decreed  the  gift  of  faith,  should  not  believe  though 
ever  so  many  miracles  were  wrought  before  them.  “ And  though  we 
had  sent  down  angels  unto  them,  and  the  dead  had  spoken  unto  them, 
they  would  not  have  believed,  unless  God  had  so  pleased.”  “Jf  their 
aversion  to  thy  admonitions  be  grievous  unto  thee,  if  thou  canst  seek  a 
den  whereby  thou  mayest  penetrate  Jnto  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth, 
or  a ladder  by  which  thou  mayest  ascend  into  heaven,  that  thou  mayest 
show  them  a sign,  do  so,  but  thy  search  will  be  fruitless;  for  if  God 
pleased  he  would  bring  them  all  to  the  true  direction.”  At  a later  per- 
iod, when  he  was  at  Medina  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  had  a more 
summary  way  of  solving  all  difficulties  arising  from  this  source,  for  I119 
doctrine  then  was,  that  God  had  formerly  sent  Moses  and  Jesus  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  yet  men  would  not  believe,  qnd  there- 
fore he  had  now  sent  him,  a prophet  of  another  order,  commissioned  to 
enforce  belief  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  sword  accordingly  was 
to  be  the  true  seal  of  his  apostleship,  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  is 
equally  just  and  striking,  that  “ Mohammed,  with  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  thfc  ruins  of 
Christianity  and  of  Rome.” 
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By  some  of  the  more  credulous  of  the  prophet’s  followers,  there  are, 
it  is  true,  several  miracles  attributed  to  him  ; as  that  he  clave  the  moon 
asunder;  that  trees  went  forth  to  meet  him;  that  water  jflowed  from 
between  his  fingers ; that  the  stones  saluted  him  ; that  a beam  groaned 
at  him  ; that  a camel  complained  to  him;  and  that  a shoulder  of  mutton 
informed  him  of  its  .being  poisoned,  together  with  several  others.  But 
these  miracles  were  never  alleged  by  Mohammed  himself,  nor  are  they 
maintained  by  any  respectable  Moslem  writers.  The  only  miracle 
claimed  either  by  him  or  his  intelligent  votaries  is  the  Koran,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  the  grand  miracle  of  their  religion.  On  this  point 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  prophet’s  assumptions  in  the  following 
passages  are  high-toned  indeed.  “ If  ye  be  in  doubt  concerning  that 
revelation  which  we  have  sent  down  unto  our  servant,  produce,  a chap- 
ter like  unto  it,  and  call  upon  your  witnesses,  besides  God,  if  ye  say  the 
truth.”  “ Say,  Verily,  if  men  and  genii  were  purposely  assembled, 
that  they  might  produce  a book  like  this  Koran,  they  could  not  produce 
one  like  it,  although  the  one  of  them  assisted  the  other.”  “ Will  they 
say,  He  hath  forged  the  Koran  1 Bring  therefore  ten  chapters  like[un- 
t©  it,  forged  by  yourselves;  and  call  on  whomsoever  ye  may  to  assist 
you.”  The  infatuation  of  the  Meccans  in  rejecting  this  inestimable 
et  admonition,”'  stamped  as  it  was  with  the  evident  impress  of  the  divin- 
ity, he  hesitates  not  to  ascribe  to  the  effect  of  a fearful  judicial  obstina- 
cy, such  as  the  Jewish  prophets  frequently  threaten  against  the  perverse 
nation  of  Israel.  “ If  we  had  revealed  the  Koran  in  a foreign  language, 
they  had  surely  said,  Unless  the  signs  thereof  be  distinctly  explained, 
we  will  not  receive  the  same : Answer,  It  is  unto  those  who  believe  a 

sure  guide  and  a remedy;  bnt  unto  those  who  believe  not,  it  is  a thick- 
ness of  hearing  in  their  ears,  and]it  is  a darkness  which  covereth  them.” 
tl  As  for  the  unbelievers,  it  will  be  equal  unto  them  whether  thou  admon- 
ish them  or  do  not  admonish  them  ; they  will  not  believe.  God  hath 
Sealed  up  their  hearts  and  their  hearing ; a dimness  covereth  their  sight, 
and  they  shall  suffer  a grievous  punishment.”  “ There  is  of  them  who 
hearkeneth  unto  thee  when  thou  readest  the  Koran ; but  we  have  cast 
veils  over  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not  understand  it,  and  a deaf- 
ness in  their  ears;  and  though  they  should  see  all  kinds  of  signs,  they 
will  not  believe  therein;  and  their  infidelity  will  arrive  to  that  height, 
that  they  will  eyen  come  unto  thee  to  dispute  with  thee.”  Still  his 
preaching  prevailed.  He  became  more  and  more  popular ; proselytes 
flocked  around  him;  and,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  “ he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  congregation  of  Unitarians,  who 
severed  him  as  a prophet,  and  to  whom  he  seasonably  dispensed  the 
spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Korcish  exasperated  and  alarmed  by  Mohammed's  growing  success— Com- 
mence persecution — Some  of  his  followers  seek  safety  in  flight — JYeiv  con- 
verts— The  Koreish  form  a League  agaisnt  him — Jlbu  Taleband  Cadijah 
die — He  makes  a temporary  'Retreat  from  Mecca — Returns  and  preaches 
with  increased  zeal — Some  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Medina  converted. 

The  zeal  of  the  prophet  in  proclaiming  his  doctrines,  together  with 
the  visible  increase  of  his  followers,  at  length  alarmed  the  fears  of  the 
head  men  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  powerful 
protection  of  his  uncle,  Mohammed  would  doubtless  at  this  time  have 
fallen  a victim  to  the  malice  of  his  oponents.  The  chief  men  of  the 
tribe  warmly  solicited  Abu  Taleb  to  abandon  his  nephew,  remonstrating 
against  the  perilous  innovations  he  was  making  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  threatening  him  with  an  open  rupture  in  case  he  did  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  desist.  Their  entreaties  had  so  much  weight  with 
Abu  Taleb,  that  he  earnestly  dissuaded  his  relative  from  prosecuting  his 
attempted  reformation  any  farther,  representing  to  him  in  strong  terms 
the  danger  he  would  incur  both  for  himself  and  his  friends  by  persisting 
in  his  present  coursed  But  the  ardent  apostle,  far  from  being  intimida- 
ted by  the  prospect  of  opposition,  frankly  assured  his  uncle,  “That  if 
they  should  set  the  sun  against  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  rabbn  on 
his  left,  yet  he  would  not  relinquish  his  enterprise,”  Abu  Talebr  seeing 
him  thus  determined,  used  no  farther  arguments  to  divert  him,  but  pro- 
mised to  stand  by  him  against  all  his  enemies ; a promise  which  he  faith- 
fully kept  till  he  died,  though  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  he  ever  be- 
came a convert  to  the  new  religion. 

The  Koreish,  finding  that  they  could  prevail  neither  by  fair  words  nor 
by  menaces,  had  recousre  to  violence.  They  began  to  persecute  his 
followers;  and  to  such  a length  did  they  proceed  in  their  injurious  treat- 
ment, that  it  was  no  loger  safe  for  them  to  continue  at  Mecca.  Mo- 
hammed therefore  gave  leave  to  such  of  them  as  had  not  friends  to  pro- 
tect them,  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  Accordingly  sixteen  of  them,  a- 
mong  whom  was  Mohammed’s  daughter  and  her  husband,  fled  into  E- 
thiopia.  These  were  aftenvard  followed  by  several  others,  who  with- 
drew in  successive  companies,  till  their  number  amounted  to  eighty- 
three  men,  and  eighteen  women,  with  their  children.  These  refugees 
were  kindly  entertained  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  peremtorily  refus- 
ed te  deliver  them  to  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish  sent  to  demand  them. 
To  these  voluntary  exiles  the  prophet  perhaps  alludes  in  the  following 
passage  : “ As  for  those  who  have  fled  from  their  country  for  the  sake 

of  God,  after  they  had  been  unjustly  persecuted,  we  will  surely  provide 
them  an  excellent  habitation  in  this  world,  but  the  reward  of  the  ne\S 
life  shall  bo  greater,  if  they  knew  it*” 
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In  the  sixth  year  of  his  mission,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  par- 
ty strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  a man  of  distin- 
guished valour,  and  of  Omar,  a person  of  equal  note  in  Mecca,  who  had 
formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  virulent  opposition  to  the  pro- 
phet and  his  claims.  This  new  accession  to  the  rising  sect  exasperated 
thfc  Koreish  afresh,  and  incited  them  to  measures  of  still  more  active 
persecution  against  proselytes.  But  as  persecution  usually  advances 
the  cause  which  it  labours  to  destroy,  so  in  the  present  case  Islamism 
made  more  rapid  progress  than  ever,  till  the  Koreish,  maddened  with 
malice,  entered  into  a solemn  league  or  covenant  against  the  Hashemitcs, 
aad  especially  the  family  of  the  Motalleb,  many  of  whom  upheld  the 
fmposter,  engagaing  to  contract  no  marriages  with  them,  nor  to  hold  any 
farther  connexion  or  commerce  of  any  kind  ; and,  to  give  it  the  greater 
sanction,  the  compact  was  reduced  to  writing  and  laid  up  in  the  Caaba. 
Upon  this  became  divided  into  two  factions  ; the  family  of  Hashem,  ex- 
cept one  of  Mohammed’s  uncles,  putting  themselves  under  Abu  Talcb 
as  their  heard,  and  the  other  party  ranging  themselves  under  the  stand- 
ard, of  Abu  SOghyan.  This  league,  howe  ver,  was  of  no  avail  during 
the  lifetime  of  Abu  Taleb.  The  power  of  the  uncle,  who  presided  in  the 
government*  of  Mecca,  defended  the  nephew  against  the  designs  of  his 
enemies.  At  length,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  mission, 
Abu  Taleb  died  ; and,  a few  days  after  his  death,  Mohammed  was  left  a 
widower,  by  the  deeease  of  Cadijah,  whose  memory  has  been  canoniz- 
ed by  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  but  of  women,  four  only  had  attained  to 
perfection,  viz?  Cadijah,  his  wife ; Fatima,  his  danghter ; Asia,  the 
wife  of  J?haraoh ; and  Mary  (Miriam,)  the  daughter  of  Imran  and  sis- 
ter cf  Moses/’  As  to  Abu  Taleb,  though  the  prophet  ever  cherished  a 
most  grateful  sense  ©f  the  kindness  of  his  early  benefactor,  yet  if  Che 
following  passage  from  the  Koran  has  reference,  as  some  of  the  com- 
mentators say,  fo  his  uncle,  it;  show's  that  the  dictates  of  nature  in  the 
nephew’s  breast?  were  thoroughly  brought  into  subjection  to  tire  stern 
precepts  of  his  religion.  “ It  is  not  allowed  unto  the  prophet,  nor  those 
who  are  true  believers,  that  they  pray  for  idolaters,  although  they  are  in- 
habitants of  hell.”  This  passage,  it  is  said  by  some,  was  revealed  an 
account  of  Abu  Taleb,  who,  upon  his  death-bed,  being  pressed  by  his 
nephew  to  speak  a word  which  might  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore God,  that  is,  to  profess  Islam,  absolutely  refused.  Mohammed, 
however,  told  him  that  he  would  not  cease  to  pray  for  him  till  he  should 
he  forbidden  by  God ; such  a prohibition,  he  affirmed,  was  given  him 
in  the  words  here  eited.  Others  suppose  tha  occasion  to  have  been  the 
prophet’s  visiting  his  mother  Amina’s  sepulchre,  who  also  was  an  infidel, 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Mecca.  Here,  while  standing  at  the  tomb  of 
his  parent,  he  is  reported  to  have  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  I asked 
leave  of  God  to  visit  my  mother’s  tomb,  and  be  granted  it  me;  but 
when  I asked  leave  to  pray  for  her,  it  was  denied  me.”  The  twofold 
affliction  of  the  prophet,  in  the  loss  of  his  uncle  and  his  wife  on  the  same 
year,  induced  him  ever  after  to  call  this  “The  Year  of  Mourning.” 

The  unprotected  apostle  was  now  left  completely  exposed  to  the  at- 
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tacks  of  his  enemies,  and  they  tailed  not  to  improve  their  advantage. 
They  redoubled  their  efforts  to  crush  the  pestilent  heresy,  with  its  au- 
thor and  abettors,  and  some  of  his  followers  and  friends,  seeing  the 
symptoms  of  a fierce  storm  of  persecution  gathering,  forsook  the  stand- 
ard of  their  leader.  In  this  extremity  Mohammed  perceived,  that  his 
only  chance  of  safety  was  in  a temporary  retreat  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. He  accordingly  withdrew  to  Tayef,  a village  situated  sixty  miles 
to  the  East  of  Mecca,  where  he  had  an  uncle  named  Abbas,  whose  hos- 
pitality afforded  him  a seasonable  shelter.  Here,  however,  his  stay  was 
short,  and  his  prophetic  labours  unavailing.  He  returned  to  Mecca,  and 
boldly  taking  his  stand  in  the  precincts  of  the  Caaba,  among  the  crowds 
of  pilgrims  who  resorted  annually  to  this  ancient  shrine,  he  preached 
the  gospel  of  Islam  to  the  multitudinous  assemblies.  New  proselytes 
again  rewarded  his  labours  ; and,  among  live  accessions  now  made  to 
his  party  from  these  pilgrim  hordes,  were  six  of  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
dina, then  called  Yatreb,  who,  on  their  return  home  began  at  once  to 
relate  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  story  of  their  conversion,  and  to  extol, 
in  no  measured  term3,  their  new  religion  and  its  apostle.  This  circum- 
stance gave  eclat  to  Mohammed  in  the  city  of  Medina,  and  pave-d  the 
way  to  a train  of  events  which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to  pro- 
mote his  final  success  in  Arabia.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  interest  in  Mecca,  he  married  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubcker, 
and  shortly  after  Sawda,  the  daughter  c f Zama.  I3y  thus  becoming  the 
son-in-law  of  two  of  the  principal  men  of  his  party  he  secured  their  pat- 
ronage to  his  person  and  his  cause. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

2 he  Prophet  pretends  to  have  had  a night-journey  through  the  Seven  Heavens 
— Description  of  the  memorable  JYight  by  an  Arable  writer— Account  of 
the  Jovr Key— His  probable  Motives  in  feigning  such  an  extravagant  fiction. 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  pretended  mission  that  Mahom- 
med  was  favoured,  according  to  his  own  account,  with  his  celebrated 
night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  to  the  seventh 
heaven,  under  the  conduct  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  allusion  to  this 
the  sev  enteenth  chapter  of  the  Koran  commences  thu9  : — “ Praise  bo 
unto  him  who  transported  his  servant  by  night  from  the  sacred  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  the  circuit  of  which  we  have  blessed,  that  we  might 
show  some  of  our  signs  ; for  God  is  he  who  heareth  and  seeth.r’  This 
idle  and  extravagant  tale,  which  is  not  related  in  the  Koran,  bnt  hand- 
ed down  by  tradition,  was  probably  devised  by  the  impostor  in  order 
to  raise  his  reputation  as  a saint,  and  to  put  himself  more  nearly  upon 
a level  with  Moses,  with  whom  God  conversed,  face  to  faoe,  in  the 
holy  mount.  The  story,  however,  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  Mus- 
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sulmans,  and  one  of  their  writers  has  given  ihe  following  higldy- 
wrought  description  of  the  memorable  night  in  which  it  occurred. — 
In  the  darkest,  most  obscure,  and  most  silent  night  that  the  sun  ever 
caused  by  his  absence,  since  that  glorious  planet  of  light  was  created 
or  had  its  being  ; a night  in  which  there  was  no  crowing  of  cocks  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  whole  universe,  no  barkings  of  dogs,  no  bow- 
lings, roarings,  or  yellingsof  wild  beasts,  nor  watchings  of  nocturnal 
birds;  nay,  and  not  only  the  feathered  and  four  footed  creatures  sus- 
pended their  customary  vociferations  and  motions,  but  likewise  tho 
waters  ceased  from  their  murmuring,  the  winds  from  their  whistlings, 
the  air  from  its  breathings,  the  serpents  from  their  hissing,  the  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  caverns  from  their  resoundings  echoes,  the  earth 
from  its  productions,  the  tender  plants  from  their  sproutings,  the  grass 
of  the  field  from  its  verdancy,  the  waves  of  the  sea  from  their  agita- 
tions, and  their  inhabitants  the  fishes,  from  plying  their  fins.  And  in- 
deed upon  a night  so  wondeiful  it  was  very  requisite,  that  allthecrea- 
tures  of  the  Lord’s  handy-work  should  cease  from  their  usual  move- 
ments, and  become  dumb  and  motionless,  and  lend  an  attentive  ear, 
that  they  might  conceive  by  means  of  their  ears  what  their  tongues 
were  not  capable  cf  expressing.  Nor  is  any  tongue  able  to  express 
the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  this  night,  and  should  any  undertake  so 
unequal  a task,  there  could  nothing  be  represented  but  the  bare  sha- 
dow; since  what  happened  in  this  miraculous  night  was  infinitely  the 
greatest  and  most  stupendous  event  that  ever  befell  any  of  the  poster- 
ity of  Adam,  either  expressed  in  any  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
came  down  from  above,  or  by  signs  and  figures.  From  the  sublime 
altitudes  of  heaven  the  most  glorious  seraph  of  all  those  which  God 
ever  created  or  produced,  the  incomparable  Gabriel,  upon  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening  of  that  stupendous  night,  took  a hasty  and  precipi- 
tate flight,  and  descended  to  this  lower  world  with  an  unheard  of  and 
wonderful  message,  which  caused  an  universal  rejoicing  on  earth,  and 
filled  the  seven  heavens  with  a more  than  ordinarv  gladness;  and, 
as  the  nature  of  the  message  both  required  and  inspired  joy,  he  visited 
the  world  under  the  most  glorious  and  beautiful  appearance  that  even 
imagination  itself  is  capable  of  sign  ring.  His  whiteness  obscured  that 
of  the  driven  snow,  and  his  splendour  darkened/the  rays  of  the  noontide 
suu.  His  garments  were  all  covered  with  the  richest  flowers  in  em- 
broidery of  celestial  fabric,  and  his  many  wings  were  most  beautifully 
expanded,  and  all  interspersed  with  inestimable  precious  stones.  His 
stature  was  exceeding  tall,  and  his  presence  exquisitely  awful.  Upon 
his  beautious  capacious  forehead  he  bore  two  lines  written  in  charac- 
ters of  dazzling  light;  the  uppermost  consisted  ofthese  words,  La  illah 
il * allah — There  is  no  God  but  Allah  ; and  in  the  lowermost  line  was 
contained,  Mohammed  Rasoul  Allah — Mohammed  is  God’s  Messenger.” 

In  passing  from  this  poetical  prelude,  conceived  in  the  true  gorgeous 
style  of  oriental  description,  to  the  meagre  and  puerile  story  of  the  jour- 
ney itself,  we  feel  at  once  that  the  prophet’s  fancy  suffers  by  compari- 
son with  that  of  his  disciple,  who  could  certainly,  from  the  above 
specimen,  have  given  a vastly  more  interesting  fiction  of  a celestial 
tour  than  the  miserable  tissue  of  absurdity  which  appears  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  prophet.  Without  detailing  all  the  particulars  of  this 
nocturnal  expedition  in  which  the  marvels  thickened  upon  him  till  he 
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had  reached  the  utmost  height  of  the  empyrean,  the  following  outline 
will  afford  the  reader  on  idea  of  its  general  character. 

While  the  prophet  was  reposing  in  his  bed.  with  his  beloved  Aye- 
sha  at  his  side,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
who  stood  before  him  with  seventy  pair  of  expanded  wings,  whi 
ter  than  snow  and  clearer  than  crystal.  The  angel  informed  him 
that  he  had  come  to  conduct  him  to  heaven,  and  directed  him  to 
to  mount  an  animal  that  stood  ready  at  the  door,  and  which  was  be- 
tween the  nature  of  an  ass  and  a mule.  The  name  of  the  beast  was 
Alborak,  signifying  in  the  Arabic  toungue,  “ The  lightning  from  his 
inconceivable  swiftness,  llis  colour  was  a milky  white.  Ashe  had 
however,  remained  inactive  from  ihr-  time  of  Christ  to  that  of  Mohom- 
med — there  having  been  no  prophet  in  the  interval  to  employ  him — * 
he  now  proved  so  restless  and  refractory,  that  Mohammed  could  not 
succeed  in  seating  himself  on  his  hack  till  he  had  promised  him  a place 
in  paradise.  Pacified  by  this  promise,  he  suffered  the  prophet  quietly 
to  mount,  and  Gabriel,  taking  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  conveyed  him 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twinkling  of.eye.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  latter  place,  the  departed  prophets  and  saints  came  forth  to 
meet  and  to  salute  him,  and  to  request  an  interest  in  his  prayers  when 
he  came  near  to  the  throne  of  glory.  Going  outofthe  temple  he  found 
a ladder  of  light  ready  fixed  for  them,  and  tying  Alborak  to  a rock, 
he  followed  Gabriel  on  the  ladder  till  they  reached  the  first  heaven, 
where  admittance  was  readily  granted  by  the  porter,  when  told  by  Ga- 
briel that  his  companion  was  no  other  than  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of 
God.  This  first  heaven,  he  tell?  us  was  all  of  pure  silver,  adorned 
with  stars  hanging  from  it  by  chains  of  gold,  each  of  them  of  the  size 
of  a mountain.  Here  he  was  met  by  a decrepid  old  man,  whom  the  pro- 
phet learned  to  be  our  father  Adam,  and  who  greatly  rejoiced  at  having 
so  distinguished  a son.  Ho  saw  also  in  this  heaven  innumerable  angels 
in  the  shape  of  birds,  beasts,  and  men  ; but  us  crowning  wonder  was  a 
gigantic  cock,  whose  head  towered  up  to  the  second  heaven,  though  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  days  journey  from  the  first!  His  wings 
were  large  in  proportion,  and  were  decked  with  carbuncles  and  pearls; 
and  so  loud  did  he  crew,  whenever  the  morning  dawned,  that  all  cre- 
tures  on  earth,  except  men  and  fairies,  heard  the  tremendous  din.  The 
second  heaven  was  of  pure  gold,  and  cord ained  twice  as  many  angels 
as  the  former.  Among  these  was  one  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that 
the  distance  between  his  eyes  was  equal  to  the  length  of  seventy  thou- 
sand days  journey.  Here  he  met  Noah  who  begged  the  favour  of  his 
prayers.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  third,  where  he  was  accosted 
by  Abraham  with  the  same  request.  Here  he  found  the  Angel  of 
Death,  with  an  immense  table  bef i ,’e  him,  on  which  he  was  writing  the 
names  of  the  human  race  us  they  were  born,  and  blotting  them  out  as 
their  allotted  number  of  days  was  completed,  when  they  immediately 
died.  At  his  entrance  into  the  fourth  heaven,  which  was  of  emerald, 
he  was  met  by  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.  In  the  fifth  he  beheld  his  hon- 
oured predecessor,  Moses.  In  the  sixth,  which  was  of  carbuncle,  he 
found  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  seventh,  made  of  divine  light  instead 
of  metals  or  gems,  he  saw  Jesus  Christ,  whose  superior  dignity  It 
would  seem  that  he  acknowledged  by  requesting  on  interest  in  bis 
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prayers,  whereas  in  every  preceding1  case  the  personages  mentioned 
solicited  this  favour  of  him.  In  this  heaven  the  number  of  angsls, 
which  had  been  increasing  through  every  step  of  his  progress,  vastly 
exceeded  that  of  all  the  other  departments,  and  among  them  was  one 
who  had  seventy  thousand  heads,  in  every  head  seventy  thousand 
mouths,  in  every  mouth  seventy  thousand  tongues,  in  every  tongue  sev- 
enty thousand  voices,  with  which  day  and  night  he  was  incessantly 
employed  praising  God ! 

The  angel  having  conducted  him  thus  far,  informed  him,  that  he 
Was  not  permitted  to  attend  him  any  farther  in  the  capacity  of  guide, 
bat  that  he  must  ascend  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  throne 
of  God  alone.  This  he  accordingly  undertook,  and  finally  accom- 
plished, though  with  great  difficulty,  his  way  lying  through  water's 
and  snows,  and  other  formidable  obstacles,  sufficient  to  daunt  the 
stoutest  hearts  At  length  he  reached  a point  where  he  heard  a voice 
addressing  him,  saying7  “ O Mohammed,  salute  thy  Creator.”  Moun- 
ting still  higher,  he  came  to  a place  where  he  beheld  a vast  extension 
of  light  of  such  dazzling  brightness,  that  the  powers  of  mortal  vision 
were  unable  to  endure  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  effulgence  was  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal;  on  the  right  side  of  which  was  writen  in  luminous  Ara- 
bic characters There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.”  This  inscription,  he  says,  he  found  written  on  all  the  gates 
of  the  seven  heavens  through  which  he  passed.  Having  approached 
to  within  two  two  bow-shots  of  the  Divine  presence,  he  affirmed  that 
be  there  beheld  the  Most  High  seated  upon  his  throne,  with  a cover- 
ing of  seventy  thousand  veils  before  his  face,  from  beneath  which  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  prophet,  when  a coldness 
of  inconceivable  intensity  pierced,  as  he  said,  to  “ the  very  marrow  of 
his  back.” 

No  injury,  however,  ensued,  and  the  Almighty  thencondescendedjto 
■enter  into  the  most  familiar  converse  with  his  servant,  unfolding  to  him 
a great  many  hidden  mysteries,  making  him  to  understand  the  whole 
law,  and  instructing  him  fully  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions  he  was  to 
deliver  to  mankind.  In  addition  to  this  he  honoured  him  with  several 
distinctions  above  the  rest  of  his  race ; as  that  he  should  be  the  most 
perfect  of  all  creatures;  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  he  should  have 
the  pre-eminence  among  the  risen  dead  ; that  he  should  be  the  redeem- 
er of  all  that  believe  in  him  ; that  he  should  have  the  knowledge  of  all 
languages ; and,  lastly,  that  the  spoils  of  all  whom  he  should  conquer 
in  war  should  belong  to  him  alone.  After  receiving  these  gracious  as- 
surances, he  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and,  re- 
turning, found  the  angel  awaiting  him  at  the  place  where  they  parted, 
who  immediately  reconducted  him?  back,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  came,  to  Jerusalem  and  Mecca. 

Such  were  the  puerile  conceptions  of  the  prophet.  Such  the  silly 
rhapsody  which  he  palmed  Hpon  the  credulity  of  his  followers  as  the 
description  of  a most  veritable  occurrence.  The  story,  however,  car- 
ried on  the  face  of  it  such  glaring  absurdity,  that  several  of  his  party 
forsook  him  at  once,  and  his  whole  cause  came  near  to  being  utterly 
ruined  by  it.  At  length  Abubeker,  the  man  of  greatest  ^influence  a- 
mong  the  prophet’s  friends,  by  professing  to  give  credence  to  the  tale 
at  once  put  to  shame  the  infidelity  of  the  rest,  and  extricatde  his  lead’* 
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er  from  his  unhappy  dilemma.  He  boldly  vouched  for  ihe  prophet's 
veracity. 

“ If  Mohammed  affirms  it,  it  is  undeniably  true,  and  I will  stand  bv 
him.  I belie\  e every  word  ©fit.  The  Lord’s  elected  cannot  lie.”  The 
seasonable  incident  not  only  retrieve*!  the  prophet’s  credit,  but  increa- 
sed it  to  such  a decree,  that  it  made  him  sure  of  being1  able  ever  after 

to  impose  any  fiction  he  pleased  upon  the  easy  faith  of  his  disciples. , 

So  that  this  senseless  and  paltry  fable,  which  at  first  threatened  to 
blast  all  the  impostor’s  schemes  in  the  bud,  did  ip  fact  serve,  by  a pe  cu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances,  materially  to  promote  his  success. 
Abubeker  henceforth  had  the  honorary  title  of  “Faithful  Witness”  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

We  learn  from  Sale,  the  English  commentator  upon  the  Koran,  that 
it  is  still  somewhat  disputed  among  the  Mohammedan  doctors, 
whether  their  prophet’s  night-journey  was  really  performed  by  him  cor- 
poreally, or  whether  it  was  only  a dream  or  a vision.  Some  think  it 
was  no  more  than  a vision,  and  allege  an  express  tradition  of  Moawi- 
yah,  one  of  Mohammed’s  successors,  to  that  purpose.  Others  suppose, 
that  he  was  carried  bodily  to  Jerusalem,  but  no  farther;  and  that  ho 
thence  ascended  to  heaven  in  spirit  only.  But  the  received  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  no  vision  but  that  he  was  actually  transported  in  the  body  to 
his  journey’s  end  , and,  if  any  impossibility  be  objected,  they  deem  it  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  it  might  easily  have  been  effected  by  an 
omnipotent  Being. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Mohammed  had  a farther  design 
in  forging  this  extravagant  tale  than  merely  to  astonish  his  adherents 
by  the  relation  of  a miraculous  adventure.  The  attentive  observer  of 
the  distinguishing  traits  oflslamism  will  not  fail  to  discover  innumera- 
ble points  of  resemblance  between  that  system  and  the  divinely-reveal- 
ed religion  of  the  Jews  ; and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  object  stud- 
iously aimed  at  by  the  impostor  to  assimilate  himself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  Moses,  and  to  incorporate  as  many  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
economy  into  his  own  fabrication  as  he  could  without  destroying  the 
simplicity  of  his  creed.  This  fact  is  in  keeping  with  what  may  be  as- 
serted in  general  terms,  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  under  a con- 
sciousness that  the  covenanted  blessings  of  Jehovah  have  flowed  down 
in  the  line  of  Isaac  and*  Jacob,  have  ever  shown  a disposition  to  imitate 
what  they  could  not  attain.  More  striking  proofs  of  this  will  appear  in 
the  sequel.  We  adduce  the  observation  here  as  affording  a probable 
clew  to  the  motives  of  the  prophet  in  feigning  this  memorable  night- 
journey.  Hitherto  he  had  only  imparted  to  his  followers  the  Koran, 
which,  like  the  books  of  Moses,  may  be  termed  bis  written  law.  In 
making  this  revelation  he  had  professed  himself  merely  an  organ  through 
whom  the  divine  -counsels  were  to  be  uttered  to  the  race  of  men.  He 
simply  gave  forth  what  was  communicated  to  him  through  the  medium 
of  the  angelic  messenger,  and  that  without  interposing  any  comments 
or  expositions  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  when  pressed  by  the  cavils  of 
his  adversaries,  his  usual  refuge  was  to  affirm  that  the  Koran  was  not 
!fls  book,  but  God’s,  and  that  he  alone  could  give  a just  interpretation 
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of  its  meaning,  which  was  in  some  places  to  be  understood  literally,  in 
others  allegorically.  “ There  is  no  God  but  God,  the  living,  the  self- 
subsisting:  he  hath  sent  down  unto  thee  the  book  of  the  Koran  with 
truth,  confirming  that  which  was  revealed  before  it. — It  is  he  who  hath 
sent  down  unto  thee  the  book,  wherein  are  some  verses  clear  to  be  un- 
derstood ; they  are  the  foundation  of  the  book  ; and  others  are  parabol- 
ical. But  they  whose  hearts  are  perverse  will  follow  that  which  is  par- 
abolical 'therein,  out  of  love  of  schism,  and  a desire  of  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof;  yet  none  knoweth  the  interpretation  thereof  except  God.” 
But  having  by  some  means  become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the 
Jews,  in  addition  to  the  written  law  dictated  by  God  himself,  were  in 
possession  of  another,  called  the  oral  law  said  to  have  been  given  to 
Moses  at  fhe  same  time  with  the  former  on  the  holy  mount;  and  from 
him  handed  down  by  tradition  from  age  to  age;  understanding,  moreo- 
ver, that  this  law  was  accounted  of  equal  authority  with  the  written, 
while  it  had  its  origin  solely  from  certain  verbal  declarations  or  dic- 
tates of  Moses  which  were  preserved  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
conversed  with  him ; the  prophet  may  from  this  have  taken  the  hint  of 
a similar  mode  of  advancing  his  authority,  and  of  giving  the  weight 
and  character  of  oracles  to  his  private  sayings.  To  this  end  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  originated  the  fabulous  legend  ot  his  nocturnal  travel 
into  the  regions  of  the  spheres.  He  was  well  aware,  that  could  he  once 
succeed  in  making  it  believed  that  he  had  been  favoured  to  hold  this 
high  converse  with  God  in  the  secret  of  his  presence,  and  that  he  had 
been  there  fully  instructed  in  the  profound  mysteries  of  heaven,  he  could 
upon  this  foundation  erect  just  such  a fabric  of  imposture  as  he  pleased, 
and  impose  it  upon  his  credulous  followers.  Such  at  any  rate  was  the 
actual  result.  From  this  time  forth  a peculiar  sacredness  attached  to 
the  most  trivial  sayings  and  the  most  inconsiderable  actions  of  the  pro- 
phet in  every  thing  that  regarded  his  religion.  They  were  reverently 
noted  during  his  lifetime,  and  devoutly  collected  from  traditional  re- 
ports after  his  death,  and  at  length  brought  together  in  those  volumes 
of  traditions,  which  compose  the  Sonnah , answering  precisely  to  the 
oral  law  of  the  Jews.  And  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  employ  themselves 
in  collating,  digesting,  and  explaining  their  ancient  traditions,  by  ma- 
ny of  which  they  make  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect,  so  also  among  the 
Mohammedan  divines,  there  are  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  bus- 
iness of  expounding  the  Sonnah,  as  containing  the  sum  of  their  theolo- 
gy, both  Speculative  and  practical.  It  was  not  without  reason,  there- 
fore, that  the  impostor  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  this  marvellous 
recital  cordially  believed,  or  that  he  should  have  introduced  the  Most 
High  in  the  Koran  confirming  the  truth  of  his  servant’s  asseverations. 
u By  the  star  when  it  setteth,  your  companion  Mohammed  erreth  not, 
nor  is  he  led  astray  : neither  doth  he  speak  of  his  own  will.  It  is  no 
other  than  a revelation  which  hath  been  revealed  unto  him.  The  heart 
of  Mohammed  did  not  falsely  represent  that  which  he  saw.  Will  ye 
therefore  dispute  with  him  concerning  that  which  he  saw  V 9 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

An  Embassy  sent  to  the  Prophet  from  Medina — Enters  into  a League  with 
them — Sends  thither  a Missionary — Another  Deputation  sent  to  proffer  him 
an  Asylum  in  that  City — His  Enemies  renew  their  Persecutions — Deter- 
mines toffy  to  Medina — Incidents  on  the  way — Makes  a Solemn  .Entry  into 
the  City — Apostate  Christians  supposed  to  have  joined  in  tendering  him  the 
Invitation. 

The  fame  of  Mohammed  had  now  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
native  town.  While  he  was  opposed,  scorned,  and  derided  at  Mecca, 
his  reputation  was  growing,  and  his  doctrines  secretly  spreading  at  Me- 
dina. This  city,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Yatreb,  and  lying  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Hejaz,  about  seventy  miles 
from  Mecca,  had  been  distinguished  by  the  early  introduction  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences ; and  its  inhabitants,  composed  of  pagan  Arabs,  here- 
tical Chistians,  and  Jews,  were  frequently  designated  as  the  people  of 
the  book.  The  two  principal  tribes  which  now  had  possession  of  the 
city  were  the  Karejites  and  the  Awsites,  between  whom  a hereditary 
feud  had  long  subsisted,  and  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  rivalry 
of  these  two  tribes  were  enhanced  by  the  disputes  of  religious  factions, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  which  distracted  all  classes  of  citizens.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  several  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a pilgrimage  to 
the  Caaba,  had  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mohammed,  and 
that  on  their  return  they  had  not  been  slothful  in  the  propagation  of  their 
new  sentiments.  That  they  were  both  sincere  and  successful  disciples? 
of  the  prophet  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  on  this  year,  the 
twelfth  of  the  mission,  called  the  accepted  year , twelve  men  came  to 
Mecca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Mohammed  at  A1  Akaba,  a hill 
on  the  north  of  that  city.  The  amount  of  this  oath  was : “ That  they 

should  renounce  all  idolatry ; that  they  should  not  steal  nor  commit  for- 
nication, nor  kill  their  children,  as  the  pagan  Arabs  used  to  do  when 
they  apprehended  they  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  them;  and  that 
they  should  obey  the  prophet  in  every  thing  that  was  reasonable/’ — 
When  they  had  solemnly  bound  themsevles  to  the  conditions  of  the  oath, 
Mohammed  sent  one  of  his  disciples,  named  Masab  Ebn  Omair  to  in- 
struct these  men  fully  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. Masab’s  mission  was  eminently  successful.  Among  the  prose- 
lytes were  Osaid  Ebn  Hodeira,  a chief  man  of  the  city,  and  Saad  Ebn 
Moadh,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Aws ; and  scarce  a house  in  the  city  but 
numbered  one  or  more  converts.  If  the  terms  may  be  allowed,  the  ex- 
citement was  little  short  of  a Mohammedan  revival. 

The  next  year,  the  thirteenth  of  the  mission,  Masab  returned  to  Mec- 
ca accompanied  by  seventy-three  men  and  two  women  who  had  profes- 
ed  Islamism,  besides  several  who  were  as  yet  unbelievers.  The  object 
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of  this  deputation  was  to  proffer  to  the  apostle  an  asylum  or  any  assistance 
in  their  power,  as  they  had  learned  that,  from  the  strength  and  malice 
of  adversaries,  he  stood  in  special  need  of  auxiliaries.  It  was  in  fact  a 
political  association  which  was  proposed  to  be  entered  into,  “ in  which 
we  may  perceive,”  says  Gibbon,  “ the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens.”  In  this  secret  conference  with  the  prophet,  his  kinsmen, 
and  his  disciples,  vows  of  fealty  and  of  mutual  fidelity  were  pledged  by 
the  parties.  The  deputies  from  Medina  promised,  in  the  name  of  the 
city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they  would  “ receive  him  as  a con- 
federate, obey  him  as  a leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity, 
like  their  wives  and  children.”  “ But  if  you  are  recalled  to  your  coun- 
try,” they  asked,  “ will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies?”  “All 
things,”  replied  Mohammed,  “ are  now  common  between  us ; your 
blood  is  as  my  blood;  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  ties  ofhonour  and  interest  I am  your  friend  and  the  ene- 
my ©f  your  foes.”  “ But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  service,  what  will  be 
our  reward  ?”  “ Paradise  !”  replied  the  confident  apostle.  This  trea- 

ty was  then  ratified,  and  they  seperated,  Mohammed  having  first  cho- 
sen twelve  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the  same  authority 
among  them  as  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ  had  among  the  disciples. 

Abu  Sophyan  succeeded  Abn  Taleb  in  the  government  of  Mecca,  in 
whom  Mohammed  found  a mortal  enemy  tohisfamily;his  religion, and  him- 
self. No  sooner  was  he  called  to  the  head  of  the  state  than  he  deter- 
mined to  exterminate  the  apostle  and  his  new-fangled  heresy.  A coun- 
cil of  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  was  called,  and  the  death  of  the  im- 
postor decided  upon.  It  was  agreed  that  a man  should  be  chosen  out  of 
each  of  the  confederated  tribes  for  the  execution  of  the  project,  and 
that  each  man  should  have  a blow  at  him  with  his  sword  in  order  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  the  deed,  and  t©  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites  ; as 
it  was  supposed  that  with  inferior  strength  they  would  not  dare,  in  the 
fac®  of  this  powerful  union,  to  attempt  to  avenge  their  kinsman’s  blood. 
The  prophet  declared  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  revealed  to  him  the  a- 
trocious  conspiracy,  to  which  he  thus  alludes  some  time  afterwards  : 
H And  call  to  mind,  when  the  unbelievers  plotted  against  thee  that  they 
might  either  detain  thee  in  the  bonds,  or  put  thee  to  death,  or  expel  thee 
the  city;  and  they  plotted  against  thee ; hut  God  laid  a plot  against 
them;  and  God  is  the  best  layer  of  plots.”  The  heavenly  minister,  how- 
ever, who  disclosed  the  plot,  pointed  out  no  way  of  defea-ting  it  but  by 
a speedy  flight.  Even  this  chance  ©f  safety  had  like  to  have  been  cut  off 
through  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies.  He  was  indebted  for  his  escape 
to  the  devoted  zeal  of  Ah,  who  wrapped  himself  in  the  green  mantle  of 
the  prophet,  and  lying  down  upon  his  bed  deceived  the  assassins  who 
had  besieged  the  house  of  his  friend.  Mohammed,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
company  with  his  faithful  friend  Abuheker.  succeeded  in  getting  safely 
out  of  the  city,  and  in  reaching  a cave  three  miles  distant,  called  the 
cave  of  Thor,  where  the  two  fugitives  concealed  themselves  three  days 
from  their  pursuers.  A tradition  of  his  followers  states  that  the  assas- 
sins, having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  w’ere  deceived  bv  the  nest 
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of  a pigeon  made  at  its  entrance,  and  a web  which  a spider  had  fortunate- 
ly woven  across  it.  Believing  this  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  no  hu- 
man being  was  within,  they  desisted  from  all  farther  examination.  The 
manifest  tokens  of  divine  protection  vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  on  this 
occasion,  afforded  him  signal  encouragement  ever  after,  even  in  the  en- 
tire destitution  of  human  resources.  “ If  ye  assist  not  the  prophet,  ve- 
rily God  will  assist  him,  as  he  asssisted  him  formerly,  when  the  unbe- 
lievers drove  him  out  of  Mecca,  the  second  of  two  (i.  e.  having  only 
Abueker  with  him  ; ) w hen  they  were  both  in  the  cave  ; when  he  said 
imto  his  companion,  Be  not  grieved,  for  God  is  with  us.  And  God  sent 
down  his  security  upon  him,  and  strengthened  him  with  armies  which 
ye  saw  not.”  Leaving  the  cavo  after  the  departure  of  their  enemies, 
they  made  their  way  as  rapidly  as  the  perils  of  their  flight  woule  permit 
towards  the  city  of  refuge,  where  they  arrived  sixteen  days  after  leav- 
ing Mecca.  Having  halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from  Medina,  ho  was 
there  met  by  five  hundred  of  the  citizens  who  had  gone  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  by  whom  his  arrival  was  greeted  with  a cordial  welcome. — 
The  prophet,  having  mounted  a camel  with  an  umbrella  spread  over  his 
head,  and  a turban  unfurled  instead  of  a banner,  made  his  public  and  so- 
lemn entry  into  the  city,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  sanctified  as  the 
place  of  his  throne.  This  flight  of  the  apostle  of  Islamism,  called  in  the 
Arabic  tongue  Hejira,  or  more  properly  the  Hejra,  has  become  the 
grand  era  of  all  the  Mohammed  nations,  being  employed  by  them  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  year  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  throughout  the 
nations  of  Christendom.  It  took  place  A.  D.  622,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  the  prophet’s  age. 

The  waiting  adherents  of  the  messenger  of  truth,  composed  of  those 
f his  friends  who  had  by  his  orders  fled  from  Mecca  a short  time  be- 
fore him,  and  the  proselytes  of  Medina  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
now  flocked  obsequiously  about  his  person,  and  the  distinction 
henceforth  became  established  among  his  followers  of  the  MohajerinSj, 
or  the  companions  of  his  fight , and  the  Ansars , or  helpers  ; familiar 
appellations  for  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina. 
“As  for  the  leaders  and  the  first  of  the  Mohajerin  and  the  Ansars,  and 
those  who  have  followed  them  in  well  doing;  God  is  well  pleased  with 
them,  and  they  are  well  pleased  in  him ; and  he  hath  prepared  them  gar- 
dens watered  by  rivers;  they  shall  remain  therein  for  ever;  this  shall 
be  great  felicity.”  \ 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  what  class  of  cit- 
izens had  the  principal  share  in  tendering  this  invitation  to  the  prophet, 
and  granting  him  such  a ready  reception.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage, occurring  in  the  first  published  chapter  of  the  Koran  after  enter- 
ing Medina,  some  writers  have  inferred  that  the  nominal  Christians  of 
that  city  were  the  most  active  agents  in  introducing  the  impostor. — 
“ Thou  shalt  surely  find  the  most  violent  of  all  men  in  enmity  against 
the  true  believers  lo  be  the  Jews  and  the  Idolaters  (i.  e.  pagan  ArabsJ  ; 
and  thou  shalt  surely  find  those  among  them  to  be  the  most  inclinable 
to  entertain  friendship  for  the  true  believers  who  say,  We  are  Chris- 
tians. This  cometh  to  pass  because  there  are  priests  among  them  and 
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monks,  and  because  they  ere  not  elated  with  pride ; and  when  they 
hear  that  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  the  apostle  read  unto  them, 
thou  shall  see  their  eyes  overflow  with  tears  because  ofthe  truth  which 
they  perceive  therein ; saying-,  O Lord,  we  believe;  write  us  down 
therefore  with  those  who  bear  witness  to  the  truth  : and  what  should 
hinder  os  from  believing  in  God,  and  the  truth  which  hath  come  unto 
us,  and  from  earnestly  desiring  that  our  Lord  would  introduce  us  into 
paradise  with  the  righteous  people  ?”  This  is  certainly  important  as 
a historical  document,  and  if  the  inference  drawn  from  it  be  correct,  it 
affords  a melancholy  proof  of  the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  eastern 
churches,  that  they  should  be  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  foul  im- 
posture. If  that  were  the  fact,  it  furnishes  palpable  demonstration  al- 
so, that  when  men  have  once  oegan  to  swerve  and  deviate  from  the 
truth,  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  degree  ofapostacy  into  which  they 
are  liable  to  fall.  A fearful  illustration  is  thus  afforded  of  the  law  of 
the  divine  judgments,  that  where  men,  under  the  cloak  of  a Christian, 
profession,  receive  not  the  love  of  truth  but  have  pleasure  in  unright- 
eousness, God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a lie,  and  that  too  to  their  inevitable  ruin. 


CHAPTER  JX. 

The  Prophet  now  raised  to  a high  Pitch  of  Dignity — Builds  a Mosque — A 
Change  in  the  Tone  of  his  Revelations — The  faithful  noiu  commanded  to 
fight  for  the  true  Religion — His  first  war -like  attempt  unsuccessful — The 
FaUwre  compensated  in  the  Second — Account* of  the  Battle  of  Beder — 7 his 
Victory  much  boasted  of— Difficulties  in  the  Division  of  the  Spoil — Caab,  a 
Jew,  assassinated  at  the  Instance  of  the  Prophet. 

From  a fugitive  Mohammed  became  a monarch.  No  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  Medina  than  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  devo- 
ted to  his  person,  obedient  to  his  will,  and  blind  believers  in  his  holy 
office.  He  began  at  once  to  make  arrangements  for  a permanent  set- 
tlement, and  his  first  business,  after  giving  his  daughter  Fatima  in 
marriage  to  Ali,  was  to  erect  a dwelling  house  for  himself,  and  a tem- 
ple or  mosque,  adjacent  to  his  own  residence,  for  a place  of  religious 
worship,  in  which  he  might  publicly  pray  and  preach  before  the  peo- 
ple. For  he  now,  in  his  own  person,  combined  the  temporal  and  the 
religious  power ; he  was  leader  of  his  army,  judge  of  his  people,  and 
pastor  of  his  flock. 

With  the  change  of  his  fortunes,  his  doctrines  began  also  to  vary.— 
Hitherto  he  had  propagated  his  religion  by  the  milder  arts  of  argu- 
ments and  entreaties,  and  his  whole  success  before  leaving  Mecca  is 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  effect  of  persuasion,  and  not  of  force.— 

“ Wherefore  warn  thy  people  ; for  thou  art  a warner  only  ; thou  art 
not  empowered  to  act  with  authority  over  them.”  Up  to  the  period  of 
his  flight,  he  had  utterly  disclaimed  the  use  of  any  species  of  coercion 
in  propagating,  or  of  violence  in  defending,  the  principles  of  his  holy 
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faith.  In  numerous  passages  of  the  Koran,  published  at  Mecca,  he 
expressly  declares  that  his  business  was  only  to  preach  and  admon- 
ish ; that  he  had  no  authorit;  to  compel  any  on  to  embrace  his  reli- 
gion ; and  that  whether  people  believed  or  disbelieved  was  no  concern 
of  his,  bat  a matter  that  belonged  solely  to  God.  “We  have  also 
spoken  unto  thee,  O Mohammed,  by  revelation,  saying,  Follow  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  who  wn.  orthodox,  and  was  no  idolater.  In- 
vite men  unto  the  way  of  the  lord  by  wisdom  and  mild  exhortation; 
and  dispute  with  them  in  the  most  condescending  manner;  for  thy 
Lord  well  knoweth  him  wh  sbayeth  from  his  path,  and  he  well 
knoweth  those  who  are  right. y directed.  Wheref  re  do  thou  bear  op- 
position with  patience;  but  thy  patience  shall  not  be  practicable  unless 
with  God’s  assistance.  And  be  not  thou  grieved  on  account  of  the  un- 
believers.” “Let  there  bt  no  violence  in  religion.”  Indeed,  so  far 
was  he  from  allowing  hi-*  followers  to  resort  to  violence,  that  he  ex- 
horted them  to  bear  with  meekness  the  injuries  offered  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith,  and  w hen  persecuted  himself,  chose  rather  to  quit 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  retire  .o  a distant  village  than  make  any  re- 
sistance. But  this  exemplary  moderation,  continued  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  seems  to  have  been  owing  altogether  to  his  want  of  pow- 
er, and  the  ascendency  of  his  enemies  ; for  no  sooner  wag' he  enabled, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  men  of  Medina,  to  withstand  hfs  adversaries, 
than  he  suddenly  “altered  his  voice,”  declaring  that  God  had  allowed 
him  and  his  followers  to  defend  themselves  by  human  weapons  a- 
gainst  the  infidels;  and  as  his  forces  increased,  he  pretended  to  have 
the  divine  permission  to  act  upon  *be  offensive  also,  to  attack  his  foes, 
to  root  out  idolatry  at  a!l  b?  - nr ds,  and  to  urge  the  true  faith  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  “ War  is  enjoined  you  against  the  infidels.” — 
“ Fight,  therefore,  against  » he  friends  of  Satan,  for  the  stratagem  of 
Satan  is  weak.”  “G  true  believers,  take  our  necessary  precaution 
against  your  enemies,  and  either  go  forth  to  war  in  separate  parties, 
or  go  forth  all  together  in  a body.”  And  when  the  months  wherein 
ye  shall  not  be  allowed  to  attack  them  shall  be  pest,  kill  the  idolaters 
wherever  ye  shall  find  them,  and  take  them  prisoners,  and  besiege 
them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  in  every  convenient  place.”  “When  ye 
encounter  the  unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads  until  ye  have  made  a 
great  slaughter  among  them  ; and  bind  them  in  bonds  ; and  either  give 
them  a free  dismission  afterward,  or  exact  a ransom,  until  the  war 
shall  have  laid  down  it  arms.'’  “Verily,  God  hath  purchased  of  the 
true  believers  their  souls,  and  their  substance,  promising  them  the  en- 
joyment of  paradise  on  condition  that  they  fight  for  the  cause  of  God  ; 
whether  they  slay  or  be  slain,  the  promise  for  the  same  is  assuredly 
due  by  the  law,  and  the  gospel,  and  the  Koran.”  This  fierce  intoler- 
ant, and  sanguinary  spirit  will  be  found  to  distinguish  most  of  the 
chapters  revealed  at  Medina,  » o that  it  can  frequently  be  determined, 
from  the  tone  and  temper  pervading  it,  without  consulting  the  date, 
whether  the  portion  was  revealed  before  or  after  the  flight.  The  proph- 
et’s followers  have  faithfully  acted  up  to  the  spirit  ofthes^precepts;and 
the  terrific  announcement  attending  the  Moslem  arms  Has  been,  “ The 
Koran,  death,  or  tribute  !”  Even  to  the  present  dayr  every  other  religi- 
ous sect  living  under  the  government  ofMohammedan  nations  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  annual  tax  as  a mulct  for  their  infidelity,  and  are  sure 
to  meet  with  persecution,  if  not  with  death,  if  they  oppose  or  vilify  atny 
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of  the  tenets  of  the  holy  prophet.  Indeed,  every  tiling  like  argument 
o*  controversy  with  the  unbelievers,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden, 
Is  far  from  being  countenanced,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
precept  to  the  prophet  himself.  “ Let  them  not  therefore,  dispute 
with  thee  concerning  this  matter  ; but  invite  them  unto  thy  Lord;  for 
thou  followest  the  right  direction.  But  if  they  enter  into  debate  with 
thee,  God  well  knoweth  that  which  ye  do;  God  will  judge  between 
you  on  the  day  of  resurrection  concerning  that  wherein  ye  novv  disa- 
gree.” 

The  prophet  was  novv  enabled  to  put  in  operation  a more  effectual 
system  of  measures  to  compass  his  great  ends  than  he  had  hitherto  had 
power  to  adopt.  He  had  begun  to  wield  the  sword  by  divine  com- 
mission, and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  its  potency  remain  unproved. 
Yet  the  first  warlike  enterprise  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
martial  apostle,  an  expedition  designed  to  harrass  the  Koreish,  was 
unsuccessful.  Having  learned  that  a earavan,  the  property  of  the 
hostile  tribe,  was  on  its  way  from  Syria  to  Mecca,  he  despatched  his 
uncle  Hamza,  with  a party  of  thirty  horse  to  capture  it.  But  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  caravan  discovering  to  the  assailants  that  it 
was  guarded  by  a body  of  three  hundred  men,  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  forbear  an  attack,  and  to  return  quietly  to  Mecca. 

The  shame  of  the  prophet’s  failure  on  this  occasion  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  success  of  his  arms  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  so  fa- 
mous in  the  Mohammedan  annals,  which  took  place  the  ensuing  year, 
A rich  caravan  proceeding  to  Mecca,  and  guarded  by  Abu  Sophyan 
with  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  tempted  at  once  the  revenge  and  the 
cupidity  of  Mohammed.  The  spies  of  the  prophet  informed  him  that 
their  rich  and  apparently  easy  prey  was  within  his  grasp.  He  advan- 
ced with  a few  followers  in  pursuit  of  it ; but  before  he  could  overtake 
the  unprotected  band,  Abu  Sophyan  had  despatched  a messenger  to  his 
brethren  of  Mecca  for  a reinforcement.  Roused  by  the  fear  of  losing 
their  merchandise  and  their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  re- 
lief, a troop  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  among  whom  were  the  chief 
persons  of  the  city,  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  Mohammed  was 
posted  between  the  caravan  and  the  approaching  succour  with  only 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  soldiers,  mounted,  for  the  most  part,  on  ca- 
mels. Of  these,  seventy-seven  were  fugitives,  the  rest  auxiliaries. 
Undismayed  by  this  disparity  of  force  Mohammed  determined  to  try  the 
event  of  a battle,  and  risk  his  fortune,  his  reputation,  and  perhaps  his  j 
life,  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  troops  were  persuaded  to  en- 
gage the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  abandoning  for  the  present  the  | 
tempting  prize  of  Abu  Sophyan’s  wealthy  caravan.  The  prophet  ani- 
mated them  by  his  prayers,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  promi- 
sed them  certain  victory.  But  however  assured  he  might  have  been  of 
divine  assistance,  he  vvas  careful  to  omit  no  human  means  of  securing  ; 
success.  A slight  entrenchment  was  formed  to  cover  the  flank  of  his 
troops,  and  a rivulet,  flowing  past  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  en- 
campment, furnished  his  army  with  a constant  supply  of  water.  When 
the  enemy  appeared  descending  from  the  hill,  Mohammed,  alluding  to 
his  own  party,  exclaimed,  “ O God,  if  these  are  destroyed,  by  whom 
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wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  earth?  Courage,  my  children,  close  your 
ranks,  discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own  !”  Before  the 
armies,  however,  could  engage,  three  combatants,  Ali,  A1  Hareth,  and 
Hamza,  on  the  side  of  the  Moslems,  and  three  of  the  Kdreish,  joined 
in  single  combat.  The  Moslem  champions  were  victorious,  and  thus 
gave  to  both  armies  a presage  of  the  issue  of  the  coming  engagement. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  prophet,  together  with  Abube- 
ker,  mounted  a kind  of  throne  or  pulpit,  earnestly  asking  of  God  the 
assistance  of  Gabriel  with  three  thousand  angels ; bdt  when  his  array 
appeared  to  waver,  he  started  from  his  place  of  prayer,  threw  himself 
upon  a horse,  and  casting  a handful  of  sand  into  the  air,  exclaiming, 
“ Confusion  fill  their  faces  1”  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  Fanaticism  rep-* 
dered  his  followers  invincible.  The  forces  of  the  Koreish  were  unable 
to  break  the  ranks  or  to  resist  the  furious  charges  of  his  confiding  sol- 
diers. They  trembled  and  fled,  leaving  seventy  oi  their  bravest  men 
dead  on  the  field,  and  seventy  prisoners  to  grace  the  first  victory  of  the 
faithful.  Of  the  Moslems,  only  fourteen  were  slain,  whose  namss  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  enrolled  among  the  list  of  martyrs, 
whose  memory  the  pious  Mussulman  is  taught  to  cherish  with  devout 
veneration.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  stripped,  and  with  a 
savage  barbarity  cast  into  a well;  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners 
were  punished  with  death,  and  the  ransom  of  the  others  fixed  at  four 
thousand  drams  of  silver.  This  sum  would  compensate,  in  a measure, 
for  the  escape  of  the  booty  ;•  for,  notwithstanding  the  'defeat,  Abu  So- 
phyan  managed  to  effect  a decent  retreat,  and  to  arrive  safely  at  Mecca 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  caravan.  The  spoils  however  arising  from 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  partial  plunder  of  the  caravan,  a- 
mounted  to  a considerable  sum,  the  division  of  which  had  like  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  victors  themselves.  For  of  the  two  parties  compos- 
ing the  prophet’s  army  the  Ansars,  or  auxiliaries,  being  the  most  nu- 
merous, laid  claim  to  the  greatest  share.  The  Mohajerins,  from  being 
first  in  the  faith,  assumed  equal,  at  least,  if  not  superior,  merit  to  that 
of  their  comrades,  and  a furious  altercation  ensued.  Mohammed,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contention,  feigned  a seasonable  revelation 
from  Heaven,  in  which  orders  were  given  him  to  divide  the  booty  equal- 
ly, after  having  deducted  a fifth  part  for  the  uses  of  the  prophet,  and 
certain  specified  purposes  of  charity.  “ In  the  name  of  the  most  mer- 
ciful God:  They  will  ask  thee  concerning  the  spoils:  Answer,  The 

division  of  the  spoils  belongeth  unto  God  and  the  apostle : therefore, 
fear  God  and  compose  the  matter  amicably  among  you ; and  obey  God 
and  his  apostle,  if  ye  be  true  believers.”  “ Know  that  whenever  ye 
gain  any  spoils,  a fifth  part  thereof  belongeth  unto  God  and  to  the  apos- 
tle, and  his  kindred,  and  the  orphans,  and  the  poor,  and  the  traveller.” 
The  part  which  the  prophet  adjudged  to  himself  on  this  occasion,  a- 
mounted  to  several  thousand  drams,  or  dirams,  of  silver ; how  much  of 
this  sum  he  allotted  to  “ the  poor,  the  orphans,  and  the  traveller,”  his- 
tory gives  us  no  intimation. 

The  success  of  Mohammed,  with  his  littlo  band  of  devotees,  at  thp 
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battle  of  Beder,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Koran  in  a style  ofself- 
satified  vaunting  and  triumph,  and  is  often  Appealed  to  by  his  follow- 
ers as  nothing  less  than  a miraculous  attestation  of  God  himself  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prophet.  “Ye  have  already  had  a miracle  shown  you  in 
two  armies  which  attacked  each  other:  one  army  fought  for  God’s 
true  religion,  but  the  other  were  infidels  ; they  saw  the  faithful  twice 
as  many  as  themselves  in  their  own  eye-sight;  for  God  strengthened 
With  his  help  whom  he  pleaseth.”  Besides  the  miracle  of  the  infidels 
seeing  the  Moslem  army  double  to  what  it  was,  two  others  are  said  to 
have  been  wrought  on  this  memorable  occasion.  1.  The  sand  or  gra- 
vel which  Mohammed  threw  into  the  air  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
by  the  power  of  God  with  such  force  against  the  faces  of  the  enemy 
that  they  immediately  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  “ And  ye  slew  not 
those  who  were  slain  at  Beder  yourselves,  but  God  slew  them.  Nei- 
ther didst  thou,  O Mohammed,  cast  the  gravel  into  their  eyes,  when 
thou  didst  seem  to  cast  it  ; but  God  cast  it.”  2.  We  are  also  taught, 
that  God  sent  down  to  the  prophet’s  aid,  first  a thousand,  and  after- 
wards three  thousand  angels,  having  their  heads  adorned  with  white 
and  yellow  sashes,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  between  their  shoul- 
ders ; and  that  thfe  troop  of  celestial  auxiliaries,  borne  upon  black 
and  white  horses,  and  headed  by  Gabriel  upon  his  steed  Hiazum,  re- 
ally did  all  the  execution  in  the  defeat  of  the  Koreish,  though  Moham- 
med’s men  fought  bravely,  and,  until  better  instructed,  gave  the  cre- 
dit of  the  victory  entirely  to  themselves.  “ And  God  had  already  gi- 
ven you  the  victory  at  Beder,  when  ye  were  inferior  in  numbers  ; there- 
fore, fear  God,  that  ye  may  be  thankful.  When  thou  saidst  unto  the 
faithful,  Is  it  not  enough  .for  you,  that  your  Lord  should  assist  you 
with  three  thousand  angels,  sent  down  from  Heaven.  Verily,  if  ye 
persevere,  and  fear  God,  and  your  enemies  come  upon  you  suddenly, 
your  Lord  will  assist  you  with  five  thousand  angels,  distinguished  by 
their  horses  and  attire. 

The  vindictive  spirit  of  the  prophet  was  strikingly  evinced  not  long 
after  this  event  by  the  assassination  of  Caab,  the  son  of  Al-Ashraf,  a 
Jew.  This  man,  having  a genius  for  poetry,  and  being  inveterately 
opposed  to  Mohammed,  went  to  Mecca  after  the  battle  of  Beder,  and 
with  a view  to  excite  the  Koreish  to  revenge,  deplored  in  touching 
verses  the  unhappy  fate  of  those  of  their  brethren  who  had  fallen  while 
valiantly  resisting  a renegade  prophet,  with  his  band  of  marauders* 
He  afterward  returned  to  Medina,  and  had  the  hardihood  to  recite  his 
poems  to  the  people  within  the  walls  of  that  city.  Mohammed  was  so 
exceedingly  provoked  by  the  audacity  of  the  poet,  who  must,  indeed, 
have  been  possessed  of  the  highest  phrensy  of  his  tribe  to  promise  him- 
self impunity  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  exclaimed,  “ Who  will 
deliver  me  from  the  son  of  Al-Ashraf.”  A certain  namesake  of  the 
prophet,  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Mosalama,  a ready  tool  of  his  master, 
replied,  “I,  O prophet  of  God,  will  rid  you  of  him.”  Caab  was  soon 
after  murdered  while  entertaining  one  of  the  apostle’s  followers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Mohammed  alters  the  Kebla — Many  of  his  Followers  greatly  offended  thereby 
— Mohammedan  Institution  of  Prayer — Appoints  the  Fast  of  Ramadan--* 
Account  of  this  Ordinance. 

On  the  second  year  of  the  Hejira,  Mohammed  altered  the  Kebla 
for  his  disciples,  that  is,  the  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  they 
were  to  direct  their  prayers.  It  was  usual  among  the  votaries  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  East  to  observe  some  particular  point  in  the  heavens  to** 
wards  which  they  turned  their  faces  when  they  prayed.  The  Jews, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  chanced  to  be,  prayed  with  their  fa- 
ces toward  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  their  sacred  temple ; the  Arabians, 
towards  Mecca,  because  there  was  the  Caaba,  the  centre  of  their 
worship  ; the  Sabians,  towards  the  North  Star ; the  Persians,  who  dei- 
fied fire  and  light,  towards  the  East,  where  the  Sun,  the  fountain  of 
Light,  arose.  “Every  sect,”  says  the  Koran,  “have  a certain  tract  of 
heaven  to  which  they  turn  themselves  in  prayer.”  Mohammed,  when 
he  first  arrived  in  Medina,  deeming  the  particular  point  itself  a matter 
of  perfect  indifference,  and  with  a view  probably  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Jews,  directed  his  disciples  to  pray  towards  Jerusalem,  which 
he  used  to  call  the  Holy  City , the  City  of  the  Prophets , and  which  he, 
at  one  time,  intended  to  have  made  the  grand  seat  of  his  worship,  and 
the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  his  followers.  But  finding  the  Jews  too  in-* 
tractable,  or  that  bis  other  converts  still  retained  a superstitious  regard 
for  the  temple  of  Mecca,  for  so  many  ages  the  place  of  idolatrous  re- 
sort, and  thinking  it  would  tend  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
if  he  kept  up  the  sanctity  of  their  temple,  he,  at  the  end  of  six  or  se- 
ven months,  repealed  his  former  law  regulating  the  Kebla,  and  thence- 
forward required  all  the  faithful  to  offer  their  supplications  with  their 
faces  directed  towards  Mecca,  Though  not  now  in  actual  possession 
of  that  city,  yet  anticipating  the  time  when  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Moslem  masters,  he  fixed  upon  it  as  the  future  “holy  city”  of  his  fol- 
lowers. “From  what  place  soever  thou  comest  forth,  turn  thy  face  to- 
wards the  holy  temple ; and  wherever  ye  be,  thitherward  turn  your  fopes, 
lest  men  have  matter  of  dispute  against  you.”  This  change  was  indeed 
an  offence  to  many  of  his  disciples,  from  its  indicating  a singular  degree 
of  fickleness  in  a professed  prophet,  and  large  numbers  accordingly  for- 
sook him  altogether  on  account  of  it.  But  his  growing  aversion  to  the 
Jews  made  him  steadfast  in  the  present  alteration,  to  which  he  thus  al- 
ludes in  the  Koran  : “The  foolish  men  will  say,  What  hath  turned  them 
from  their  Kebla  towards  which  they  formerly  prayed?  Say,  Unto 
God  belongeth  the  East  and  the  West : he  directeth  whom  he  pleaseth 
in  the  right  way.”  “We  have  seen  thee  turn  about  thy  face  towards 
heaven  lyith  uncertainty ; but  we  cause  thee  to  turn  thyself  towards  a 
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Kebla  that  will  please  thee.  Turn  therefore  thy  face  towards  the  holy 
temple  of  Mecca  ; and,  wherever  ye  be,  turn  your  faces  towards  that 
place.”  " Verily,  although  thou  shouldst  show  unto  those  to  whom  the 
Scripture  hath  been  given  all  kinds  of  signs,  yet  they  will  not  follow  thy 
Kebla;  nor  will  one  part  of  them  follow  their  Kebla;  nor  will  one  part 
of  them  follow  the  Kebla  of  the  other.”  The  bearing  or  situation  of 
Mecca,  with  its  holy  temple,  from  any  particular  region  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  is  pointed  out  within  their  mosques  by  a niche,  which  go 
Terns  the  direction  of  (heir  faces ; and  without,  by  the  situation  of  the 
doors  which  open  in  the  galleries  of  the  minarets.  There  are  also  ta- 
bles calculated  for  the  purpose  of  readily  finding  out  their  Kebla,  when 
they  have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  right  direction. 

No  duty  enjoined  by  the  Mohammedan  creed  is  more  prominent  than 
that  of  prayer.  The  prophet  himself  used  to  call  prayer  “ the  pillar  of 
religion  and  the  key  of  paradise,”  and  to  say  that  there  could  be  no 
good  in  that  religion  which  dispensed  with  it.  Ho  therefore  prescribed 
to  his  followers  five  stated  seasons  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  for 
the  performance  of  their  devotions.  1.  In  the  morning,  between  day- 
break and  sunrise.  2.  Just  after  noon,  when  the  sun  begins  to  decline 
from  the  meridian.  3.  At  the  middle  hour  between  noon  and  sunset. — 
4.  Between  sunset  and  dark.  5.  An  hour  and  a half  after  night  has  ful- 
ly closed  in.  At  these  times,  of  which  public  notice  is  given  by  the 
muezzins,  or  criers,  from  the  galleries  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the 
mosques — for  the  Mohammedans  use  no  bells — every  conscientious 
Moslem  engages  in  this  solemn  duty,  either  in  a mosque,  or  by  spread- 
ing his  handkerchief,  and  kneeling  in  any  clean  place  upon  the  ground. 
Such  extreme  sacredness  do  they  attach  to  this  part  of  worship,  and  such 
intensityof  spirit  do  they  hold  themselves  bound  to  attend  upon  it,  that 
the  most  pressing  emergency,  that  the  bursting  out  of  a fire  in  their 
chamber,  or  the  sudden  irruption  of  an  armed  enemy  in  their  gates  or 
camps  is  not  considered  a sufficient  warrant  for  their  abruptly  breaking 
off  their  prayers.  Nay,  the  very  act  of  coughing,  spitting,  sneezing,  or 
rubbing  their  skin  in  consequence  of  a fly-bite,  in  the  midst  of  their 
prayers,  renders  all  the  past  null  and  void,  and  obliges  them  to  begin 
their  devotions  anew.  In  the  act  of  prayer  they  make  use  of  a great  va- 
riety of  postures  and  gestures,  such  as  putting  their  hands  one  on  the 
other  before  them,  bending  their  body,  kneeling,  touching  the  ground 
with  their  foreheads,  moving  the  head  from  side  to  side,  and  several 
others,  among  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those  enjoined  by 
Mohammed  himself  from  those  which  were  common  among  the  ancient 
Arab  tribes  before  he  arose.  Still  it  is  affirmed  by  travellers,  that, notwith- 
standing the  scrupulous  preciseness  of  the  Moslem  devotions,  no  people 
are  more  deeply  tinctured  with  the  pharisaical  spirit  of  ostentation,  or 
love  to  pray  in  the  market-places,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men,  and  obtain  their  praise.  Among  the  Turks 
especially  it  is  said  that  wherever  they  find  the  greatest  concourse  of 
of  spectators,  particularly  if  they  be  Christians,  there  they  are  ever  sure 
to  spread  their  handkerchiefs,  whatever  inconveniences  may  attend  the 
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location,  and  begin  their  adorations.  In  these  petitions,  a very  promi- 
nent object  of  request  is,  that  God  would  grant  the  blessing  of  dissen- 
sions, wars,  and  tumults  to  be  enkindled  among  Christians  ; and  the  ru- 
mours of  such  joyful  events  are  hailed  as  tokens  of  his  gracious  answers 
to  their  prayers. 

Ob  the  same  year  the  prophet  introduced  into  his  religion  the  holy 
fast  of  Ramadan , or  Ramazan , so  called  from  its  being  continued  thW 
the  whole  of  this  month,  which  is  the  ninth  in  the  order  of  the  months 
of  the  Arabic  year.  Of  this  duty  Mohammed  used  to  say,  it  was  “ the 
gate  of  religion,”  and  that  “the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  fasted 
is  more  grateful  to  God  than  that  of  musk.”  An  acceptable  fast,  accor- 
ding to  the  Moslem  doctrine,  includes  abstinence  from  food,  the  res- 
training all  the  senses  and  members  from  their  accustomed  gratifica- 
tions, and  the  withdrawment  of  the  thoughts  from  every  thing  but  God. 
The  institution  is  thus  announced  in  the  Koran  : “ O true  believers,  a 
fast  is  ordained  you,  as  it  was  ordained  unto  those  before  you,  that  ye 
may  fear  God.  A certain  number  of  days  6hall  ye  fast ; but  he  among 
you  who  shall  be  sick,  or  on  a journey,  shall  fast  an  equal  number  of 
other  days.  And  those  who  can  keep  it  and  do  not,  must  redeem  their 
neglect  by  maintaining  of  a poor  man.  But  if  ye  fast,  it  will  he  better 
for  you,  if  ye  knew  it.  The  month  of  Ramadan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which 
the  Koran  was  sent  down  from  Heaven,  a direction  unto  men.”  By 
the  law  of  their  religion,  therefore,  the  disciples  of  Islam  are  required 
to  fast,  while  the  sun  is  above  ihe  horizon,  daring  the  entire  month  of 
Ramadan,  from  the  time  the  new  moon  first  appears,  till  the  appear- 
nnce  of  the  next  new  moon.  Throughout  that  period  they  abstain 
wholly  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  pipe,  and  the  harem  ; they 
neither  eat,  driuk,  nor  receive  any  thing  into  their  mouths  during  the 
day,  till  the  evening  lamps,  hung  around  the  minarets,  are  lighted  by 
the  Imam,  or  priest  of  the  mosque,  w hen  they  are  released  from  the 
obligations  of  abstinence.  They  then  give  themselves,  without  res- 
traint, to  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  compensate  in  full  measure 
for  the  penance  of  the  day  by  the  indulgence  of  the  night.  This  is  con- 
tinued, according  to  the  law  of  the  prophet,  “ till  they  can  plainly  dis- 
tinguish a white  thread  from  a black  thread  by  the  day-break,”  when 
the  season  of  self-denial  commences  again  for  the  ensuing  day.  As 
most  of  the  Mohammedans,  however,  are  not  too  scrupulous  to  quell 
the  annoyance  of  appetite  by  sleeping  away  the  hours  of  the  day,  the 
observance  of  the  fast  of  Ramadan  is  little  more  than  turning  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day.  As  the  Arabic  year  is  lunar,  each  month 
in  a period  of  thirty-three  years,  falls  into  all  the  different  seasons  of  the 
solar  year,  and  consequently  the  observance  of  the  fast,  w’hen  the 
month  of  Ramadan  occurs  in  summer,  is  rendered,  by  the  length  and 
heat  of  the  days,  extremely  rigorous  and  trying ; especially  as  the  poor 
are  still  compelled  to  labour  during  the  day  ; and  yet  are  forbidden* 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  assuage  their  thirst  by  a drop  i f water. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Kcrreish  undertake  a new  Expedition  against  the  Prophet — The  Battle  of 
Ohod — Mohammed  and  his  Army  entirely  defeated — His  followers  murmur 
— The  Prophet' s pool'  devices  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  incurred  in  this  ac- 
tion— Resolves  it  mainly  into  the  doctrine  of  Predestination — Wine  and 
Games  of  chance  forbidden — Sophy  an,  son  of  Caleb,  slain — War  of  the 
Ditch. 

The  resentment  of  Abu  Sophyan  and  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  for  the 
loss  and  the  disgraoe  sustained  the  preceding  year,  stimulated  them  to 
undertake  a new  expedition  against  the  warlike  apostle.  The  Koreish 
accordingly  assembled  an  army  of  three  thousand  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Abu  Sophyan,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their  enemy  in  the  city 
i f Medina.  Mohammed,  being  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  invad- 
ing army,  determined  at  first  to  await  and  1‘e'ceive  their  attack  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  But  the  ardour  of  his  men,  enkindled  by  the  re- 
collection of  their  former  success,  could  , not  brook  restraint ; they  cla- 
morously demanded  to  be  led  out  to  battle  ; and  he  unwisely  yielded  to 
their  request.  Impelled,  also,  himself,  by  the  same  spirit  of  rash  confi- 
dence, he  unwarily  promised  them  certain  victory.  The  prophetic  pow- 
ers of  the  apostle  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  event.  Mohammed,  in 
every  encounter,  seems  to  have  manifested,  in  aiiigh  degree,  the  talents 
of  a general.  In  the  present  instance  his  army,  consisting  of  about  one 
thousand  men,  was  advantageously  posted  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain Ohodj  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Medina.  Three  standards  were 
confided  each  one  to  a separate  tribe,  while  the  great  standard  was  car- 
ried before  the  prophet,  and  a chosen  band  of  fifty  archers  were  station- 
ed in  the  rear,  with  peremptory  orders  to  remain  there  till  commanded 
to  the  attack  by  Mohammed  himself.  The  Koreish  advanced  in  the 
form  of  a crescent;  Calek,  the  fiercest  of  the  Arabian  warriors,  led  the 
right  wing  of  the  cavalry ; while  Hindu,  the  wife  of  Abu  Sophyan,  ac- 
companied by  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  timbrels 
to  animate  the  troops  to  the  approaching  conflict.  The  action  commen- 
ced by  the  Moslems  charging  down  the  hill,  and  breaking  through  the 
enemy’s  ranks.  Victory  or  paradise  was  the  reward  promised  by  Mo- 
hammed to  his  soldiers,  and  they  strove  with  frantic  enthusiasm  to  gain 
the  expected  recompense.  The  line  of  the  enemy  was  quickly  disor- 
dered, and  an  easy  victory  seemed  about  to  crown  the  spirit  and  valour 
of  the  Moslem  troops.  At  this  moment,  the  archers  in  the  rear,  impel- 
led by  the  hope  of  plunder,  deserted  their  station  and  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  field.  The  intrepid  Caled,  seizing  the  favourable  op- 
portunity, wheeled  his  cavalry  on  their  flank  and  rear,  and  exclaiming 
aloud,  “Mohammed  is  slain!”  charged  with  such  fury  upon  the  disor- 
dered ranks  of  the  Moslems,  as  speedily  to  turn  the  fate  of  the  day* 
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The  flying  report  of  the  death  of  their  leader  so  dispirited  the  faithful, 
that  they  gave  way  in  every  direction,  and  the  rout  soon  became  gener- 
al. Mohammed  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rally  his  broken  troops;  he 
fought  with  desperate  valour;  exposed  his  person  where  the  danger  ap- 
peared greatest;  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  a javelin  ; had  two  of  his 
teeth  shattered  by  a stone ; was  thrown  from  his  horse ; and  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  slain,  but  for  the  determined  bravery  of  a few 
chosen  adherents,  who  rescued  their  leader  from  the  throng,  and  bore 
him  away  to  a place  of  safety.  The  day  was  utterly  lost ; seventy  of  his 
soldiers  were  slain,  among  tfhom  was  his  uncle  Hamza ; and  his  repu- 
tation as  a prophet  and  apostle  was  in  imminent  peril.  His  followers 
murmured  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  had  the  hardihood 
to  affirm  that  the  prophet  had  deceived  them ; that  the  will  of  the  Lord 
had  not  been  revealed  to  him,  since  his  confident  prediction  of  success 
had  been  followed  by  a signal  defeat.  The  prophet,  on  the  other  hand, 
threw  the  blame  On  the  sins  of  the  people ; the  anger  of  the  Lord  had 
fallen  upon  them  in  consequence  of  an  overweening  conceit  of  their  se- 
curity, and  because  he  had  determined  to  make  trial  of  their  sincerity, 
**  After  a misfortune  hath  befallen  you  at  Ohod,  do  ye  say,  Whence 
cometh  this?  Answer,  This  is  from  yourselves:  for  God  is  almighty, 
and  what  happened  unto  you  was  certainly  by  the  permission  of  God, 
that  he  might  know  the  faithful  and  that  he  might  know  the  ungodly. — - 
And  we  cause  these  days  of  different  success  interchangeably  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  among  men,  that  God  might  prove  those  who  believe, 
and  might  destroy  the  infidels. — Did  ye  imagine  that  ye  should  enter 
paradise,  when  as  yet  God  knew  not  those  among  you  who  fought  stren- 
uously in  his  cause ; nor  knew  those  who  persevered  with  patience? — * 
Verily,  they  among  you  who  turned  their  backs  on  the  day  whereon  the 
two  armies  met  each  other  at  Ohod,  Satan  caused  them  to  slip  for  some 
crime  which  they  had  committed.”  In  order  to  stifle  the  murmurs  of 
those  who  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  he  represented  to  them,  that  the  time  of  every  man’s  death  is 
distinctly  fixed  by  the  divine  decree,  and  that  those  who  fell  in  battle 
could  not  have  avoided  their  predetermined  fate  even  if  they  had  staid 
at  home  ; whereas  now  they  had  obtained  the  glorious  privilege  of  dy- 
ing martyrs  for  the  faith,  and  were  consequently  translated  to  the  bliss 
of  paradise.  “ O true  believers,  be  not  as  they  who  believe  not,  and 
said  of  their  brethren  when  they  had  journeyed  in  the  land,  or  had  been 
at  war,  If  they  had  been  with  us,  those  had  not  died,  nor  had  these  been 
slain  : whereas,  what  befell  them  was  so  ordained. — No  soul  can  die 
unless  by  the  permission  of  God,  according  to  what  is  written  in  the 
book  containing  the  determination  of  things. — Thou  shalt  in  no  wise 
reckon  those  who  have  been  slain  at  Ohod,  in  the  cause  ef  God,  dead  : 
nay,  they  are  sustained  alive  with  their  Lord,  rejoicing  for  what  God 
of  his  favour  hath  granted  them.”  With  these  miserable  evasions  did 
he  excuse  the  falsehood  of  his  prediction,  aftd  salve  over  the  ignominy 
of  his  defeat.  This  doctrine  of  fatalism  however,  took  a deep  root  a- 
mong  his  followers,  and  to  this  day  the  Mohammedans  are  the  most 
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strenous  sticklers  of  any  people  on  earth  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  un- 
conditional predestination.  “ No  accident,”  saith  the  Koran,  u hap- 
peneth  in  the  earth,  nor  in  your  persons,  but  the  same  was  entered  m 
the  book  of  our  decrees,  before  we  created  it.”* 

Abu  Sophyan*  for  reasons  now  inexplicable,  did  not  pursue  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  gained  on  this  occasion.  He  merely  gave  the  prophet 
a challenge  to  meet  him  again  in  the  field  on  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  readily  accepted,  although  somewhat  more  than  a year  elapsed  be- 
fore the  actual  renewal  of  hostilities. 

About  this  time,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hejira  (A.  D.  626), 
Mohammed  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  and  of  games  of  chance  to  his 
followers.  “ They  will  ask  thee  of  wine  and  lots.  Answer,  In  both 
these  there  is  great  sin,  and  also  some  things  of  U9e  unto  men ; but  their 
sinfulness  is  greater  than  their  use.”  The  occasion  of  this  prohibition 
seems  to  have  been  the  prophet’s  witnessing  their  bad  effects  in  pro- 
ducing discord  and  broils  among  his  disciples.  “ O true  believers, 
wine  and  games  are  an  abomination,  of  the  work  of  Satan  ; therefore 
avoid  them,  that  ye  may  prosper.  Satan  seeketh  to  sow  dissension 
and  hatred  among  you  by  means  of  wine  and  lots,  and  to  divert  yo® 
from  remembering  God,  and  from  prayer ; will  ye  not,  therefore,  ab- 
stain from  them  ?”  The  sins  of  the  past,  arising  from  this  source,  are 
graciously  remitted  on  condition  of  future  amendment.  “ In  those  who 
believe  and  do  good  works,  it  is  no  sin  that  they  have  tasted  wine  or 
gaming  before  they  wrere  forbidden  ; if  they  fear  God  and  believe,  and 
do  good  works,  and  shall  for  the  future  fear  God  and  believe,  and 
shall  persevere  to  fear  him  and  to  do  good — obey  God,  and  obey  the 
apostle,  and  take  heed  to  yourselves  : but  if  ye  turn  back,  know  that 
the  duty  of  our  apostle  is  only  to  preach  publicly.”  Under  wine  are 
comprehended  also  all  kinds  of  strong  and  inebriating  liquors  ; and 
though  Mussulmans  oflax  and  libertine  principles,  and  many  such  there 
are,  will  indulge  themselves  with  the  forbidden  beverage,  yet  the  more 
conscientious  scrupulously  avoid  it,  and  not  only  hold  it  criminal  to 
taste  of  wine,  but  also  to  press  grapes  lor  the  making  of  it,  to  buy  op  tp 
sell  it,  or  even  to  maintain  themselves  with  the  iponey  arising  from  the 
jsale  of  it. 

Another  act  of  blood  stains  the  fame  ol  Mohammed  in  this  part  of  his 
history.  Being  informed  that  Sophyan,  the  son  of  Caled,  was  collect- 
ing men  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him,  he  ordered  Abdallah,  the 
son  of  Onais,  surnamed  Dhul-Malldhral,  that  is,  q man  ready  to  under - 
take  anything,  to  assassinate  his  designing  foe.  Abdallah  obeyed  the 
prophet’s  command,  and  murdered  Sophyan  in  the  valley  of  Orsa. — 
He  immediately  returned  to  Mohammed,  who,  upon  hearing  the  suc- 

* “ We  had  at  the  same  time  the  following  striking  instance  of  the  frivolous  ap- 
peals to  the  Deity  among  the  Mohammedans.  A man  went  round  the  caravan,  cry- 
ing with  a loud  voice,  ‘ In  the  name  of  God,  the  just,  the  merciful.  My  cup  ^ gone 
from  me  ! it  disappeared  while  I prayed  at  sunset  (and  may  God  grant  my  evening 
prayer).  To  whoever  may  find  the  same,  may  God  lengthen  out  his  life,  may  God 
augment  his  pleasures,  and  may  God  bring  down  affairs  of  business  on  his  head.’ 
This  pompous  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  prayers  for  good  fortune  to  the  finder  of  the 
missing  utensil,  were  all  powerless,  however,  in  their  effect.  The  lost  cup  was  not 
' found  ; and  the  consolation  then  assumed  was,  * God  knows  where  it  is  gone ; but 
it  was  written  in  heaven  from  of  old.’  Buckingham’s  Travels  in  Mesopotamia, 
vol.  1.  p.  281,  London  1827. 
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cess  of  the  enterprise,  gave  him  as  a token  of  his  friendship  the  cane 
with  which  he  usually  walked. 

On  the  fifth  year  of  the  Hejira  occurred  the  war  of  the  ditch , or,  as  it 
is  otherwise  termed,  the  tear  of  the  nations ; which,  but  for  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance?, would  probably  have  resulted  in  the  entire  overthrow  of 
the  impostor.  The  Koreish.  in  conjunction  with  a number  ofthe  neigh- 
bouring tribes  or  nations,  many  of  whom  wero  Jews,  assembled  an  ar- 
my often  thousand  men,  and  making  common  cause  against  the  grand 
adversary  of  their  ancient  religion,  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Medina. 
On  their  approach,  Mohammed,  by  the  advice  of  Soliman,  or  Salman, 
the  Persian,*  ordered  a deep  ditch,  or  intrenchir.ent,  to  be  dug  around 
the  city  for  its  security,  behind  which  he  remained  fortified  for  near  a 
month.  During  this  period,  no  other  acts  of  hostility  occurred  than  a 
few  ineffectual  attempts  to  annoy  each  other  by  shooting  arrows  and 
slinging  stones.  In  the  mean  time,  tradition  says,  the  prophet  "was 
busily  employed  by  his  arts  and  emissaries,  in  corrupting  and  bringing 
over  to  his  interest  the  leading  men  among  the  enemy.  Having  suc- 
ceeded with  several,  he  employed  them  in  sowing  dissensions  among 
the  rest;  so  that  at  length  the  camp  of  the  confederates  was  torn  to 
pieces  with  divisions,  and  one  party  breaking  off*  after  another,  nearly 
the  whole  army  was  finally  dissipated,  and  the  little  remnant  that  re- 
mained thrown  into  confusion  and  made  powerless  by  the  direct  visit- 
ation of  an  angry  God.  For  while  they  lay  encamped  about  the  city, 
a remarkable  tempest,  supernatnrally  excited,  benumbed  the  limbs  of 
the  besiegers,  blew  dust  in  their  faces,  extinguished  their  fires,  over- 
turned their  tents,  and  put  their  horses  in  disorder.  The  angels,  more- 
over, co-operated  with  the  elements  in  discomfiting  the  enemy,  and  by 
crying  “ Allah  Acbar  !”  ( God  is  great !)  as  their  invisible  legions  sur- 
rounded the  camp,  struck  them  with  such  a panic,  that  they  were  glad 
to  escape  with  their  lives. 

The  prophet  was  not  insensible  to  the  marks  ofthe  divine  favour 
vouchsafed  him  in  these  illustrious  prodigies,  nor  did  he  fail  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  consolation  of  his  followers  on  subsequent  occasions.— 
“ O true  believers,  remember  the  favour  of  God  towards  you,  when 
armies  of  infidels  came  against  you,  and  we  sent  against  them  a wind, 
and  hosts  of  angels  which  ye  saw  not.”  But,  to  whatever  it  were  ow- 
ing, whether  to  human  or  heavenly  agency,  it  is  certain  that  from  this 
time  the  Koreish  gave  up  all  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  growing 
power  and  spreading  conquests  of  Mohammed.  They  henceforth  un- 
dertook no  more  expeditions  against  him. 

* This  Soliman,  otherwise  called  Suleiman  Pauk  (i.  c.  the  pure),  has  a celebrated 
tomb  erected  to  his  memory  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris. 
It  is  among  the  prominent  objects  of  curiosity  to  modern  travellers  to  the  East 

From  the  ruins  we  went  to  the  tomb  of  Suleiman  Pauk,  whose  name  has  super- 
seded that  of  the  builder  of  this  magnificent  pile,  in  giving  a name  to  the  district. — * 
The  tomb  is  a small  building  with  a dome ; the  interior,  to  which’  they  allowed  us 
access,  on  our  pulling  off  our  shoes,  was  ornamented  with  arabesque  arches,  and 
the  surrounding  enclosure  was  used  as  a caravanserai.” — Keppel’s  Journey,  p. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Jhe  Jews  the  special  objects  of  Mohammed's  Enmity — Several  Tribes  of  them 
reduced  to  Subjection — Undertakes  a Pilgrimage  to  Mecca — The  Mec- 
cans concluding  a Truce  with  him  of  ten  years — His  Power  and  Authority 
greatly  increased — Has  a Pulpit  constructed  for  his  Mosque — Goes  against 
Chaibar,  a City  of  the  Arab  Jews — Besieges  and  lakes  the  City,  but  is 
pbisoned  at  an  Entertainment  by  a young  Woman — Is  still  able  to  prose- 
cute his  Victories.  * 


Whatever  might  have  been  the  prophet’s  early  reverence  for  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  friendship  towards  the  Jews,  who,  together  with 
the  86ns  of  Ishmael,  claimed  in  Abraham  a common  father,  their  obsti- 
Rady  converted  his  favour  into  implacable  hatred ; and  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  he  pursued  that  unfortunate  people  with  rigour  of  perse- 
cution unparalleled  in  his  treatment  of  other  nations.  The  Jewish 
tribes  of  Kainoka,  Koraidha,  and  the  Nadhirites,  lying  in  the  vicinity 
of  Medina,  were  singled  out  as  the  next  objects  of  his  warlike  attempts  ; 
and  as  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  power  of  his  arms,  spoliation,  banish- 
ment, and  death  were  the  several  punishments  to  which  he  adjudged 
them,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  crime  in  rejecting  a prophet  or 
opposing  a conqueror. 

Our  intended  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  various  bat- 
tles fought  by  Mohammed  during  the  ’five  sueceding  years.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that,  according  to  the  computation  of  some  of  his  biographers, 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  which  he 
commanded  personally,  and  in  which  nine  pitched  battles  were  fought 
The  heart  sickens  in  following  a professed  messenger  and  apostle  of 
God  from  one  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  to  another,  making  the  pre- 
tences of  religion  a cloak  to  cover  the  most  unbounded  ambition  and 
the  vilest  sensuality.  A peaceableness  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  be 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  a tide  of  victories,  and  lose  its  detestation  of 
the  impostor  in  admiring  the  success  of  the  conqueror.  But  to  one  who 
feels  the  force  of  Christian  principles,  no  relief  is  afforded  by  the  view 
of  arduous  battles  won,  of  sieges  undertaken,  or  of  cities  sacked  or 
subjected,  by  the  prowess  of  a leader  whose  career  is  stained  like  that 
of  the  founders  of  Islam. 

One  or  two  subsequent  expeditions,  however,  are  too  important  in  the 
prephefis  history  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Hejira,  with  fourteen  hundred  fnen,  he  undertook  what  he  declared 
to  be  a peaceful  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  jealous  of  his  intentions,  and  while  he  halted  several  days  at 
Hodeibiya,  from  whence  he  despatched  an  emissary  to  announce  his  in- 
tention, they  came  to  a derermination  to  refuse  him  admittance,  and 
sent  him  word,  that  if  he  entered  the  citv,  it  must  be  by  forcing  his  way  at 
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the  point  of  the  sword.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the  warlike  pilgrim  cal- 
led his  men  together,  and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Mec- 
cans, in  the  meantime,  having  more  accurately  measured  their  strength, 
or  estimated  their  policy,  and  having  been,  besides,  somewhat  wrought 
upon  by  an  unexpected  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  Mohammed,  in 
pardoning  and  dismissing  eighty  prisoners  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  altered  their  purpose  of  resistance,  and  sent 
an  ambassador  to  his  camp  tG  confer  upon  terms  of  peace.  Some  um- 
brage was  given  to  the  Moslems  by  the  facility  with  which  their  leader 
waived  the  title  of  Apostle  of  God,#  but  the  result  was  the  concluding 
of  a truce  of  ten  years,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  prophet  and 
his  followers  should  have  free  access  to  the  city  and  temple  whenever 
they  pleased,  during  the  period  of  the  truce,  provided  they  came  unar- 
med as  befitted  pilgrims,  and  remained  not  above  three  days  at  a time. 
In  the  48th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  “The  Victory,”  the  prophet 
thus  alludes  to  the  events  of  this  expedition ; “ If  the  unbelieving  Mec- 
cans had  fought  against  you,  verily  they  had  turned  their  backs  ; and 
they  would  not  have  found  a patron  or  protector ; according  to  the  or- 
dinance of  God,  which  hath  been  put  in  execution  heretofore  against  the 
opposers  of  the  prophets.  It  was  ho  who  restrained  their  hands  from 
you,  and  your  hands  from  them,  in  the  valley  of  Mecca.”  The  entrance 
into  Mecca  on  this  occasion  is  vaunted  of  by  the  apostle  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a prophetic  dream.  “ Now  hath  God  in  truth  verified  unto  his 
apostle  the  vision,  wherein  he  said,  Ye  shall  surely  enter  the  holy  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  if  God  please,  in  full  security.” 

This  event  tended  greatly  to  confirm  the  power  of  Mohammed ; and 
not  long  after,  he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  and  invested  with  the  au- 
thority of  a king  by  his  principal  men.  With  the  royal  dignity  he  as- 
sociated that  of  supreme  pontiff  of  his  religion,  and  thus  became  at  once 
the  king  and  priest  of  his  Moslem  followers,  whose  numbers  had  by 
this  time  swelled  to  a large  amount.  So  intense  had  their  devotion  to 
their  leader  now  become,  that  even  a hair  that  had  dropped  from  his 
head,  and  the  water  in  which  he  washed  himself,  were  carefully,  collect- 
ed and  preserved,  as  partaking  of  superhuman  virtue.  A.  deputy,  sent 
from  another  city  of  Arabia  to  Medina  to  treat  with  the  prophet,  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  blind  and  unbounded  veneration  of  his  votaries. 
“ I have  seen,”  said  he,  “ the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Caesar  of 
Rome,  but  never  did  I behold  a king  among  his  subjects  like  Moham- 
med among  his  companions.” 

With  this  new  addition  to  his  nominal  authority,  he  began  to  assume 

* “ In  wording  the  treaty,  when  the  prophet  ordered  Ali  to  begin  with  the  form, 
“ In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,”  they  (the  Meccans)  objected  to  it,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  begin  with  this,  “ In  thy  name  O God;”  which  Mohammed 
submitted  to,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  : These  are  the  conditions  on  which  Moham- 
med the  apostle  of  God,  has  made  peace  with  those  o?  Mecca.  To  this  Sohail  again 
objected,  again  objected,  saying,  “ If  we  had  acknowledged  thee  to  be  the  apostle  of 
God,  we  had  not  given  thee  any  opposition.”  Whereupon  Mohammed  ordered  Ali 
to  write  as  Sohail  desired,  ‘ These  are  the  conditions  which  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Abdallah,’”  &c. — Sale’s  Koran,  vol.  2.  p.  384,  note* 
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more  of  the  pomp  and  parade  due  to  his  rank.  After  the  erection  of  the 
mosque  at  Medina,  in  which  the  prophet  himself  officiated  as  leader  of 
worship,  he  had  for  a long  time  no  other  convenience  in  the  way  of  stand, 
desk,  or  pulpit,  than  a trunk  of  a palm-tree  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground,  on  the  top  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lean  while  preach- 
ing. This  was  now  become  too  mean  an  accommodation,  and  by  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  wives  he  caused  a pulpit  to  be  constructed,  with  a 
seat  and  two  steps  attached  to  it,  which  he  henceforth  made  use  of  in- 
stead of  the  “ beam. ” The  beam,  however,  was  loath  to  be  deprived 
of  its  honour,  and  the  dealers  in  the  marvellous  among  his  followers 
say,  that  it  gave  an  audible  groan  of  regret  when  the  prophet  left  it. — - 
Othman  Ebn  Affim,  when  ho  became  Caliph,  hung  this  pulpit  with  ta- 
pestry, and  Moawiyah,  another  Caliph,  raised  it  to  a greater  height  by 
adding  six  steps  more,  in  imitation,  doubtless,  of  the  ivory  throne  of 
Solomon,  and  in  this  form  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  and  shown  at  the 
present  day,  as  a holy  relic,  in  the  mosque  of  Medina. 

This  year  he  Jed  his  army  against  Chaibar,  a city  inhabited  by  Arab 
Jews,  who  offering  him  a manly  resistance,  he  laid  siege  to  the  place 
and  carried  it  by  storm.  A great  miracle  is  here  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Ali,  surnamed  “ The  Lion  of  God.  A ponderous  gate,  which 
eight  men  afterward  tried  in  vain  to  lift  from  the  ground,  was  torn  by 
jhim  from  its  hinges,  and  used  as  a buckler  during  the  assault ! * Mo- 
hammed, on  entering  the  town,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of 
Hareth,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  here  met  with  a reception 
which  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Zeinab,  the  daughter  of  Hareth, 
while  preparing  a meal  for  the  conqueror  and  his  attendants,  inserted  a 
quantity  of  poison  into  a shoulder  of  mutton  which  was  served  up  at  the 
table.  Bashar,  a companion  of  Mohammed,  had  scarcely  began  to  eat 
of  it,  before  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 
Mohammed,  by  spittingtout  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  had  taken  into 
his  mouth,  escaped  immediate  death,  but  the  effects  of  the  fatal  drug 
had  entered  his  system,  and,  resisting  every  effort  of  medicine  to  expel 
or  counteract  it,  in  somewhat  more  than  three  years  afterward  it  brought 
him  to  his  end.  If,  as  the  reporters  of  Mohammed’s  miracles  affirm, 
the  shoulder  of  mutton  informed  the  prophet  of  its  being  poisoned,  it  is 
certain  the  intelligence  came  too  late.  The  seeds  of  death  were  hence- 
forth effectually  sown  m his  constitution;  and  his  own  decline  ever  after, 
kept  pace  with  his  growing  power.  When  Zeinab  was  asked,  how  she 
had  dared  to  perpetrate  a deed  of  such  unparalleled  enormity,  she  i3 
said  to  have  answered,  “that  she  was  determined  to  make  trial  of  his 
powers  as  a prophet;  if  he  were  a true  prophet,”  said  she,  “he  would 
jfnow  that  the  meat  was  poisoned ; if  not,  it  would  be  a favour  to  the 
world  to  rid  it  of  such  a tyrant.”  It  is  not  agreed  among  the  Moham- 
medan writers  what  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  this  second  Jael, 
or  whether  she  suffered  any.  Some  affirm  that  she  was  pardoned  ; oth- 
ers that  she  was  put  to  death. 

The  progress  of  the  prophet’s  disease  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  him 
from  prosecuting  that  successful  course  of  conquests  in  which  he  was 
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now  engaged.  The  Jews,  the  constant  objects  of  his  vengeance,  again 
tempted  his  victorious  sword.  He  proceeded  against  Beder,  Watiba, 
and  Selalima;  places  which  he  brought  under  subjection,  permitting 
their  inhabitants  to  retain  possession  on  condition  of  paying  him  one 
half  the  product  of  their  date-trees  as  an  annual  tribute.  On  these  terms 
they  remained  undisturbed  in  their  towns  and  villuges 'during  the  life- 
time of  the  prophet ; till  at  length  in  the  reign  of  Omar,  who  pretended 
that  Mohammed  in  his  last  sickness  had  given  him  a charge  not  to  per- 
mit two  religions  to  coexist  in  Arabia,  they  were  all  expelled  from  their 
ancient  settlements. 


CHAPTER  XII f. 

Mohammed  alleges  a Breach  of  Faith  on  the  fart  of  the  Meccans , and  marches 
an  Army  against  them— -The  City  surrendered  to  the  Conqueror — Abu  So- 
phyan  and  Al  Abbas,  the  Prophet's  Uncle,  declare  themselves  Converts — - 
Mecca  declared  to  he  Holy  Ground — rl  he  neighbouring  Tribes  collect  an 
Army  of  four  thousand  men  to  arrest  the  growing  po  wer  of  the  Prophet — 
The  Confederates  entirely  overthrown — A rival  Prophet  arises  in  ike  per- 
son  of  Moseilama — Is  crushed  by  Calcd. 

Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  Mohammed  accused  the  Mec- 
cans of  violating  the  truce,  and  made  their  alleged  breach  of  faith  a pre- 
tence for  summoning  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  with  a design  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  was  now  strong,  and  his  enemies 
were  weak.  His  superstitious  reverence  for  the  city  of  his  birth,  and 
the  temple  it  contained,  served  to  influence  his  determination  for  war. 
The  time  since  the  concluding  of  the  truce  had  been  skilfully  employed 
in  seducing  the  adherents  of  the  Koreish,  and  converting  to  his  religion, 
or  enticing  under  his  standard,  the  chief  citizens  of  Mecca.  By  forced 
inarches  he  urged  his  large  army  rapidly  towards  the  city,  and  so  unex- 
pectedly was  the  place  invested  by  the  Moslem  troops,  that  they  had 
scarcely  time  to  put  themselves  in  a posture  of  defence  before  they  were 
driven  to  such  extremities,  that  the  surrender  of  the  city  at  discretion, 
or  total  destruction,  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative.  In  these  circumr 
stances  the  former  step  was  resolved  upon,  humiliating  as  it  was,  and 
Abu  Sophyan,  the  former  inveterate  enemy  of  Mohammed  and  his  re- 
ligion, accompanied  by  Al  Abbas,  an  uncle  of  the  impostor,  came  forth 
and  presented  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror.  Nor  was  this  all : 
they  both  crowned  their^submission  by  bowing  to  the  prophetic  claims 
of  their  new  master,  and  acknowledging  him  as  the  apostle  of  God. 
This  we  may  suppose  was  a constrained  admission,  made  under  the  up- 
| lifted  scimitar  of  the  furious  Omar,  and  yielded  as  the  price  of  life. 
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Mohammed,  though  a conqueror  und  an  impostor,  was  not  habitually 
cruel;  his  anger  was  directed  rather  against  the  gods  of  his  country, 
than  its  inhabitants.  The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  and  earnestly  demanded  mercy  at  his  hands.  “ What  mer- 
cy can  you  expect  from  the  man  you  have  wronged  V 7 exclaimed  the 
prophet.  “ We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman.’7  “ You  shall 
not  confide  in  vain,”  was  the  generous  or  politic  reply  of  Mohammed. 

“ Be  gone  ; you  are  safe  ; you  are  free.”  They  were  thenceforth  left 
unmolested,  and  places  of  honour  and  trust  were  still  confided  to  them. 
On  his  entry  into  the  city,  of  which  he  had  now  made  himself  absolute 
master  with  the  sacrifice  of  only  three  men  and  two  women,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  executed,  he  proceeded  to  purge  the  Caaba  of  its  three  j 
hundred  and  sixty  idols,  and  to  consecrate  that  temple  anew  to  the  pur-  j 
poses  of  his  religion.  The  apostle  again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a pil- 
grim, and  a perpetual  law  was  enacted,  that  no  unbeliever  should  dare 
to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  holy  city.  On  the  day  in  which 
the  prophet  entered  Mecca  in  triumph,  he  ordered  Belal,  his  crier,  to 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  temple  at  noon,  and  from  thence  to  call  the  peo- 
ple to  prayer  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  institution.  This  custom  j 
has  been  religiously  observed  in  Mohammedan  countries  from  that  day 
to  the  present , the  crier,  who  is  called  muezzin , still  giving  the  people 
notice  of  the  hour  of  prayer  from  the  minarets  of  their  mosques. 

When  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Mecca  reached  the  neighbouring  j 
tribes  of  Arabs,  the  Hawazins,  Takifians,  and  others,  hastily  assem-  j 
bled  a force  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men,  with  the  design  of  I 
crushing  the  usurper  before  his  dangerous  power  had  attained  to  any 
great  height.  Mohammed,  appointing  a temporary  governor  of  the  ! 
city,  marched  out  with^an  army  of  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  ! 
and  met  the  enemy  in  the  valley  of  Honein,  three  miles  from  Mecca,  | 
on  the  way  to  Tayef.  The  Moslems,  seeing  themselves  so  vastly  su- 
perior in  point  of  numbers,  were  inspired  with  a presumptuous  confi- 
dence of  victory,  which  had  like  to  have  resulted  in  their  ruin.  In  the 
first  encounter,  the  confederates  rushed  upon  the  faithful  with  such  des- 
perate valour,  that  they  put  nearly  the  whole  army  to  flight,  many  of 
them  retreating  back  to  the  walls  of  Mecca  itself.  Mohammed,  mount- 
ed on  a white  inule,  with  a few  of  his  faithful  followers  at  his  side, 
boldly  maintained  his  ground ; and  such  was  his  ardour  in  this  crisis  j 
of  the  conflict,  that  it  was  by  main  force  that  one  of  his  uncles  and  a 
cousin,  laying  hold  of  his  bridle  and  stirrups,  restrained  him  from  rush-  i 
ing  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  {<  O my  brethren,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, “ I am  the  son  of  Abdallah  ! I am  the  apostle  of  truth  ! O men, 
stand  fast  in  the  faith!  O God,  send  down  thy  succour!”  His  uncle 
Abbas,  who  possessed  a stentorian  voice,  exerting  the  utmost  strength  | 
of  his  lungs,  recalled  the  flying  troops,  and  gradually  rallied  them  a-  I 
gain  around  the  holy  standard  ; on  which  the  prophet,  observing  with  | 
pleasure  “ that  the  furnace  was  rekindled,”  charged  with  new  vigour  I 
the  ranks  of  the  infidels  and  idolaters,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtain-  j 
ing  a complete  victory,  though  not,  as  appears  from  the  Koran,  with-  j 
out  the  special  assistance  of  angels.  The  giving  way  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  a mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  the  Moslems  for  | 
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their  overweening  confidence  in  their  superior  numbers.  “ Now  hath 
God  assisted  you  in  many  engagements,  and  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Honein  ; when  ye  pleased  yourselves  in  your  multitudes,  but  it  was 
no  manner  of  advantage  unto  you  ; the  earth  seemed  to  be  too  narrow 
in  your  precipitate  flight;  then  did  ye  retreat  and  turn  your  backs. — 
Afterward  God  sent  down  his  security  upon  his  apostle  and  upon  the 
faithful,  and  troops  of  angels  which  ye  saw  not.” 

The  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  spent  in  demolishing  the  tem- 
ples and  idols  of  the  subject  Arabs.  Saad,  Caled,  and  others  of  his 
Moslem  chieftains  were  despatched  in  various  directions  over  the  con  - 
quered provinces  with  orders  to  wage  a war  of  extermination  against 
the  idols  of  the  ancient  superstition.  This  pious  crusade  was  crowned 
with  the  conversion  of  many  idolaters,  as  well  as  with  the  destruction 
of  the  “ lying  vanities”  of  their  worship,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
should  have  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  when  the  des- 
troying sword  of  the  apostle  had  cut  off  all  gods  but  one. 

The  prophet  having  now  become  in  fact  the  sovereign  of  Arabia,  he 
began,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hejira,  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  Sy- 
ria. He  did  not  live  fully  to  accomplish  this  design,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  successors  ; but  he  entered  upon  it,  and  notwithstanding 
the  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  heat  ofthe  summer,  and  the  scar- 
city of  water  subjected  his  men  to  almost  intolerable  sufferings,  yet  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Tabuo,  a town  on  the  confines  of 
the  Greek  empire,  from  whence  he  made  a victorious  descent  upon  the 
adjacent  territories  of  Dauma  and  Eyia.  Their  princes  yielded  to  the 
destiny  which  now  seemed  to  accompany  the  arms  of  the  impostor 
wherever  they  were  turned,  and  they  were  henceforth  enrolled  among 
his  tributaries.  This  was  the  last  expedition  on  which  the  prophet  went 
forth  in  person.  The  fame  of  his  power  had  now  become  so  extensive 
and  imposing,  that  distant  tribes  were  aw^d  into  submission,  and  sent 
their  emissaries  to  tender  to  him  the  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  their 
homage  and  fealty.  The  numerous  deputations  which  for  this  and  o- 
ther  purposes,  waited  upon  Mohammed  this  year,  induced  him  to  call 
it  “The  Year  of  Embassies.” 

The  close  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  the  prophet’s  last  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  called,  from  its  being  the  last,  “ The  Pilgrimage  of  Val- 
ediction. An  idea  of  the  amazing  increase  of  his  followers  since  he  last 
visited  Mecca  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  on  this  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems ! 

Signal  success  in  any  enterprise  seldom  fails  to  call  forth  imitators 
and  rivals.  Mohammed  had  now  become  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by 
force,  but  not  too  exalted  to  be  troubled  by  competition.  His  own  ex- 
ample in  assuming  the  sacred  character  of  an  apostle  and  prophet,  and 
the  brilliant  success  which  had  attended  him,  gave  a hint  to  others  of 
the  probable  means  of  advancing  themselves  to  a similar  pitch  of  dig- 
nity and  dominion.  The  spirit  of  emulation,  therefore,  raised  up  a for- 
midable fellow-prophet  in  the  person  of  Moseilama,  called  to  this  day 
by  the  followers  of  Islam,  “ the  lying  Moseilama, 57  a descendant  of  the 
tribe  of  Honeifa,  and  a principal  personage  in  the  province  of  Yemen. 
This  man  headed  afi  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe  to  Mohammed,  in  the 
ninth  year  ofthe  Hejira,  and  then  profesped  himself  a Moslem ; but  on 
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his  return  home,  pondering  on  the  nature  of  the  new  religion  aud  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  its  founder,  the  sacrilegious  suggestion  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  by  skilful  management  he  might  share  with  his 
countrymen  in  the  glory  of  a divine  mission ; and  accordingly,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  began  to  put  his  project  in  execution.  He  gave  out  that 
lie  also  was  a prophet  sent  of  God,  having  a joint  commission  with  Mo- 
hammed to  recall  mankind  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
He  moreover  aped  his  model  so  closely  as  to  publish  written  revelations 
like  the  Koran,  pretended  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Having  succeeded  in  gaining  a considerable  party  from  the  tribe  of  Ho- 
neifa,  he  at  length  began  to  put  himself  still  more  nearly  upon  a level 
with  the  prophet  of  Medina,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  Mo- 
hammed a partnership  in  his  spiritual  supremacy.  His  letter  commen- 
ced thus:  “ From  Moseilama,  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Mohammed,  the 

apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine  and  half  thine.”  But 
the  latter,  feeling  himself  too  firmly  established  to  stand  in  need  of  an 
associate,  deigned  to  return  him  only  the  following  reply:  “From 
Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Moseilama,  the  liar.  The  earth  is 
God’s ; he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance  unto  such  of  his  servants  as 
he  pleaseth ; and  the  happy  issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  him.” 
During  the  few  months  that  Mohammed  lived  after  this  revolt,  Moaeil- 
ama  continued,  on  the  whole,  to  gain  ground,  and  became,  at  length, 
so  formidable,  as  to  occasion  extreme  anxiety  to  the  prophet,  now  rap- 
idly sinking  under  the  effects  of  his  disease.  An  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Caled,  “ tho  Sword  of  God,”  was  ordered  out  to  suppress 
the  rival  sect,  headed  by  the  spurious  apostle,  and  the  bewildered  ima- 
gination of  Mohammed,  in  his  moments  of  delirium,  was  frequently  pic- 
turing to  itself  the  results  of  the  engagement  between  his  faithful  Mos-  j 
lems  and  these  daring  apostates. 

The  army  of  Caled  returned  victorious.  Moseilama  himself  and  ten 
thousand  of  his  followers  were  left  dead  on  the  field;  while  the  rest, 
convinced  by  the  shining  evidence  of  truth  that  gleamed  from  the  swords 
of  the  conquerors,  renounced  their  errors,  and  fell  quietly  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Mohammedan  church.  Several  other  insurgents  of 
similar  pretences,  but  of  minor  consequence,  were  crushed  in  like  man- 
ner in  the  early  stages  of  their  defection. 
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CHAPTER  XIV: 

The  Religion  of  the  Prophet  firmly  established — The  pmicipal  countries  sub* 
jected  by  him— The  effects  of  the  Poison  make  alarming  Inroads  upon  his 
Constitution— Perceives  his  End  approaching — Preaches  for  the  last  Time 
in  Public — His  last  Illness  and  Heath — The  Moslems  scarcely  persuaded 
that  their  Prophet  was  dead — Tumult  appeased  by  Abubeker — The  Prophet 
buried  at  Medina— 7 he  Story  of  the  hanging  Coffin  false. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  at  which  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
may  be  considered  to  have  become  permanently  established.  The  con- 
quest of  Mecca  and  of  the  Koreish  had  been,  in  fact,  the  signal  for  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Arabia ; and  though  several  of  the  petty  tribes 
offered,  for  a time,  the  show  of  resistance  to  the  prophePs  arms,  they 
were  all  eventually  subdued.  Between  the  taking  of  Mecca  and  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  somewhat  more  than  three  years  elapsed.  In  that  short 
period  he  had  destroyed  the  idols  of  Arabia ; had  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  borders  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  empires ; had  rendered  hi$ 
name  formidable  to  those  once  mighty  kingdoms ; had  tried  his  arms 
against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  former,  and  defeated  them  in  a des- 
perate encounter  at  Muta.  His  throne  was  now  firmly  established ; and 
an  impulse  given  to  the  Arabian  nations,  which  induced  them  to  invade, 
and  enabled  them  to  conquer,  a large  portion  of  the  globe.  India,  Per- 
sia, the  Greek  empire,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
Spain,  were  eventually  reduced  by  their  victorious  arms.  Mohammed 
himself  did  not  indeed  live  to  see  such  mighty  conquests  achieved,  but 
he  commenced  the  train  which  resulted  in  this  wide-spread  dominion, 
and  before  his  death  had  established  over  the  whole  ©f  Arabia,  and  some 
parts  of  Asia,  the  religion  which  he  had  devised. 

And  now,  having  arrived  at  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  the  Hejira,  A.  D.  632,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  poison,  which  had 
been  so  long  rankling  in  his  veins,  began  to  discover  themselves  more 
and  more  sensibly,  and  to  operate  with  alarming  virulence.  Day  by 
day  he*  visibly  declined,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  life  was  hastening 
to  a close.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  event,  he  was  conscious  af 
its  approach,  and  is  said  to  have  viewed  and  awaited  it  with  character- 
istic firmness.  The  third  day  before  his  dissolution,  he  ordered  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  mosque,  that  he  might,  for  the  last  time,  address 
his  followers,  and  bestow  upon  them  his  parting  prayers  and  benedic- 
tions. Being  assisted  to  mount  the  pulpit,  he  edified  his  brethren  by 
the  pious  tenor  of  his  dying  counsels,  and  in  his  own  example  taught  a 
lesson  of  humility  and  penitence,  such  as  we  shall  scarcely  find  incul- 
cated in  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  “ If  there  be  any  man,”  said  the 
apostle,  “ whom  I have  unjustly  scourged,  I submit  my  own  back  to 
the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I aspersed  the  reputation  of  any  Mussul- 
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man?  let  him  proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Has 
any  one  been  despoiled  of  his  goods  ? the  little  that  I possess  shall 
compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.’7 — “ Yes,77  replied 
a voice  from  the  crowd,  “ thou  owest  me  three  drachms  of  silver.77 
Mohammed  heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his 
creditor,  that  he  had  accused  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  then  set  his  slaves  at  liberty,  seventeen  men  and 
eleven  women ; directed  the  order  of  his  funeral ; strove  to  allay  the 
lamentation  of  his  weeping  friends,  and  waited  the  approach  of  death. 
He  did  not  expressly  nominate  a successor,  a step  which  would  have 
prevented  the  altercations  that  afterward  came  so  near  to  crushing  in 
its  infancy  the  religion  and  the  empire  of  the  Saracens;  but  his  appoint- 
ment of  Abubeker  to  supply  his  place  in  the  function  of  public  prayer 
and  the  other  services  of  the  mosque,  seemed  to  intimate  indirectly  the 
choice  of  the  prophet.  This  ancient  and  faithful  friend,  accordingly, 
after  mueh  contention,  became  the  first  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,*  tho7 
his  reign  was  closed  by  his  death  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  death 
of  Mohammed  was  hastened  by  the  force  of  a burning  fever,  which  de- 
prived him  at  times  of  the  use  of  reason.  In  one  of  these  paroxysms  of 
delirium,  he  demanded  pen  and  paper,  that  he  might  compose  or  dictate 
a divine  book.  Omar,  who  was  watching  at  his  side,  refused  his  re- 
quest, lest  the  expiring  prophet  might  dictate  something  which  should 
supersede  the  Koran.  Others,  however,  expressed  a great  desire  that 
the  book  might  be  written  ; and  so  warm  a dispute  arose  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  apostle,  that  he  was  forced  to  reprove  their  unbecoming  ve- 
hemence. The  writing  was  not  performed’,  and  many  of  his  followers 
have  mourned  the  loss  of  the  sublime,  revelations  which  his  dying  vi- 
sions might  have  bequeathed  to  them.  His  favourite  wife  Ayesha  hung 
over  her  husband  in  his  last  moments,  sustainging  his  drooping  head 
upon  her  knee,  as  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  watching  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  his  changing  countenence,  and  listening  to  the  last  bro- 
ken sounds  of  his  voice.  His  disease,  as  it  drew  towards  its  termina- 
tion, was  attended  at  intervals  with  most  excruciating  pains,  which  he 
constantly  ascribed  to  the -fatal  morsel  taken  atChaibar;  and  as  the 
mother  of  Bashar,  the  companion  who  had  died  upon  the  spot  from  the 
same  cause,  stood  by  his  side,  he  exclaimed,  “O  mother  of  Bashar, 
the  cords  of  my  heart  are  now  breaking  of  the  food  which  I ate  with 
your  son  at  Chaibar.77  In  his  conversation  with  those  around  him,  he 
mentioned  it  as  a special  prerogative  granted  to  him,  that  the  angel  of 
death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  his 
permission  of  him,  and  this  permission  he  condescendingly  granted. 
Recovering  from  a swoon  into  which  the  violence  of  his  pains  had 
thrown  him,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  with 
faltering  accents  exclaimed,  “ O God  ! pardon  my  sins.  Yes$  I come 
among  my  fellow-labourers  on  high!77  His  face  was  then  sprinkled 

* Saracen  is  the  name  bestowed  by  the  ancient  foreign  writers  upon  the  Arabs. 
They  may  have  tolerated  the  title,  but  it  is  not  one  of  their  own  imposition  or  of  their 
Hkfng, 
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with  water,  and  that  by  his  own  feeble  hand,  when  he  shortly  after  ex- 
pired. 

The  city,  and  more  especially  the  house,  of  the  prophet,  became  at 
once  a scene  of  sorrowful,  but  confused,  lamentation.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers could  not  believe  that  he  was  dead.  “ How  can  he  be  dead*,  our 
witness,  our  intercessor,  our  mediator  with  God?  He  is  not  dead., 
Like  Moses  and  Jesus  he  is  wrapped  in  a holy  trance,  and  speedily  will 
he  return  to  his  faithful  people.”  The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregard- 
ed, and  Omar,  brandishing  his  scimitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  tho 
heads  of  the  infidels  who  should  affirm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more. 
The  tumult  was  at  length  appeased  by  the  moderation  of  Abubeker. 
“Is  it  Mohammed,”  said  he,  “ or  the  God  of  Mohammed,  whom  ye 
worship  ? The  God  of  Mohammed  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was 
a mortal  like  ourselves,  and,  according  to  his  own  prediction,  he  hath 
experienced  the  common  fate  of  mortality.”* 

The  prophet’s  remains  were  deposited  at  Medina,  in  the  very  rooia 
in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  the  floor  being  removed  to  make  way  for 
his  sepulchre,  and  a simple  and  unadorned  monument  some  time  after 
erected  over  them.  The  house  itself  has  long  since  mouldered  or  been 
demolished,  but  the  place  of  the  prophet’s  interment  is  still  made  con- 
spicuous to  the  superstitious  reverence  of  his  disciples.  The  story  of 
his  relics  being  suspended  in  the  air,  by  the  power  of  loadstone,  in  an 
iron  coffin,  and  that  too  at  Mecca,  instead  of  Medina,  is  a mer©  idle  fab- 
rication ; as  his  tomb  at  the  latter  plaGe  has  been  visited  by  millions  of 
pilgrims,  and  from  the  authentic  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  visited 
both  these  holy  cities  in  disguise,  we  learn  that  it  is  constructed  of  plain 
mason  work,  fixed  without  elevation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

* “ Mohammed  is  no  more  than  an  apostle : the  other  apostles  havo  already  deeea*- 
ed  befor*  him  : if  he  die,  therefore,  or  be  slain,  will  ye  turn  back  on  your  heels 
Koran,  ch.  iii. 

“ Verily,  thou,  O Mohammed,  shalt  die,  and  they  shall  die ; and  ye  shall  debate  the 
matter  [idolatry]  with  one  another  befere  your  Lord  at  the  day  of  resurrection.”— 
Ibid.  ch.  xxxix. 


CHAPTER*XV. 

Reflections  upon  the  extraordinary  Career  of  Mohammed— Description  of  ki& 
Person — General  View  of  his  Character. 

Thus  closed  the  earthly  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  raeny 
and  of  decidedly  the  most  successful  impostor,  that  ever  lived.  By  th© 
force  of  a vast  ambition,  giving  direction  to  native  talents  of  a superior 
order,  he  had  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  a- 
mong  the  Arab  nation,  and  before  his  death  had  commenced  one  of  th£ 
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greatest  revolutions  known  in  the  history  of  man.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  empire,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  extended  its 
sway  over  more  kingdoms  and  countries  than  Rome  had  mastered  in 
eight  hundred.  And  when  we  pass  from  the  political  to  the  religious  as- 
cendency which  he  gained,  and  consider  the  rapid  growth,  the  wide  dif- 
fusion, and  the  enduring  permanence  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture, 
we  are  still  more  astonished.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance 
where  the  fortunes  of  an  individual  are  entirely  disproportioned  to  the 
means  employed,  and  surpass  reasonable  calculation,  we  are  forced  to 
resolve  the  problem  into  the  special  providence  of  God.  Nothing  short 
of  this  could  have  secured  the  achievement  of  such  mighty  results ; and 
we  must  doubtless  look  upon  Mohammedanism  at  the  present  day  as  a 
standing  monument  of  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  designed  to 
compass  ends  which  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  minds,  at  least  till 
they  are  accomplished. 

As  to  the  person,  Mohammed,  according  to  his  Arabic  biographers, 
was  of  a middling  stature  and  of  a florid  complexion.  His  head  was 
large  and  well  foimed  ; his  hair  smooth  and  of  a glossy  black  ; his  eye 
of  the  same  colour ; and  so  uncommonly  vigorous  and  robust  was  his 
frame,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  scarcely  any  of  the  marks  or  infirmi- 
ties of  age  had  appeared  upon  him.  His  features  were  large,  yet  regu- 
lar; his  cheeks  full ; his  forehead  prominent;  his  eye  brows  long  and 
smooth,  mutually  approaching  each  other,  yet  not  so  as  to  meet;  and 
between  them  was  a vein,  of  which  the  pulse  was  quicker  and  higher 
than  usual  whenever  he  was  angry.  He  had  an  aquilino  nose  and  a 
large  mouth,  with  teeth  of  singular  brilliancy  and  somewhat  singular 
form,  as  they  were  pointed  like  the  teeth  ©f  a saw,  and  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  though  still  in  beautiful  order.  When  he 
laughed  he  discovered  them,  and  they  appeared,  if  tradition  may  he  cre- 
dited, like  hail-stones  or  little  white  pearls.  Even  his  laughter  is  said 
to  have  been  full  ©f  majesty,  and  in  his  smil©  there  was  such  a contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  and  such  an  expression 
given  to  the  countenance,  as  rendered  it  irresistibly  attractive.  In  his 
later  years  became  corpulent ; but  he  had  always  a free,  open  air,  a ma- 
jestic gait,  and  a most  engaging  address. 

The  Moslem  writers  are  unbounded  in  their  eulogy  of  the  prophet7 s 
character  as  a man.  Even  those  of  them  who  treat  as  it  deserves  the 
foolish  fiction  of  his  having  been  taken  by  two  angels  in  his  childhood, 
his  body  laid  open  by  a knife,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  pressed,  and 
wrung,  till  its  original  corruptions  oozed  out  in  the  form  of  large  black 
fetid  drops,  when  it  was  again  replaced,  purified  and  perfect,  in  his  bo- 
som, and  the  wound  miraculously  healed,  still  maintain  that  his  moral 
qualities  were  such  as  to  lift  him  quite  out  of  the  grade  of  the  common 
race  of  men.  But  here  the  history  of  his  life  and  the  pages  of  the  Ko- 
ran will  enable  us  to  make  those  abatements  which,  in  respect  to  his 
personal  accomplishments,  we  can  only  suspect  ought  to  he  made. — 
His  followers  extol  his  piety,  veracity,  justice,  humility,  and  self-denial, 
in  all  wjiich  they  do  not  scruple  to  propose  him  as  a perfect  pattern  to 
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the  faithful.  His  charity,  in  paiticuhuvtliey  say,  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  he  seldom  had  any  money  in  his  house,  keeping  no  more  than  was 
just  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family,  and  frequently  sparing  even  a part 
of  his  own  provisions  to  supply  the  necessity  of  the  poor.  All  this  may 
have  been  so,  but  in  forming  our  judgment  of  the  exhibition  of  these 
moral  traits,  we  cannot  forget  that  he  had  private  ends  to  answer,  and 
we  thus  find  it  impossible  to  distingush  between  the  generous  impulses 
of  a kind  and  noble  heart,  and  the  actings  of  an  interesting  policy.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  a strong  ruling  passion  to  bring  every  other  pas- 
sion, even  the  most  opposite  and  discordant,  into  harmony  and  subser- 
viency to  its  dictates.  Ambition  will  sometimes  control  avarice,  and 
the  love  of  pleasure  not  unfrcquently  govern  both.  A man  may  afford 
to  be  just  and  generous,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a very  saint,  when  he  has 
no  less  a motive  before  him  than  to  gain  the  character  of  a prophet  and 
the  power  ot  a monarch.  If  Mohammed  really  evinced  the  virtues  of  a 
prophet,  he  doubtless  had  his  eye  upon  “ a prophet’s  reward.”  But  we 
would  not  be  gratuitously  harsh  in  our  judgment  of  the  impostor’s  moral 
qualities.  We  think  it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  his  disposition  was 
naturally  free,  open,  noble,  engaging,  perhaps  magnanimous.  We 
doubt  not  injustice  may  have  been  done  by  Christian  writers  to  the  man 
in  their  unmeasured  detestation  of  the  impostor.  But  as  long  as  we  ad- 
mit. the  truth  of  history,  as  it  relates  to  Islamism  and  its  founder,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  he  were  originally  possessed  of  praiseworthy  attributes, 
they  ceased  to  distinguish  him  as  he  advanced  in  life  ; for  his  personal 
degeneracy  kept  pace  with  his  success,  and  his  delinquencies  became 
more  numerous,  gross,  and  glaring,  the  longer  he  lived. 

Of  bis  intellectual  endowments,  his  followers  speak  in  the  same 
strain  of  high  panegyric.  His  genius,  soaring  above  the  need  of  cul- 
ture, unaided  by  the  lights  of  learning,  despising  hooks,  bore  him  by 
its  innate  strength  into  the  kindred  sublimities  of  prophecy  and  poetry, 
and  enabled  him  in  the  Koran,  without  models  or  masters,  to  speak 
with  on  eloquence  unparalleled  in  any  human  production.  But  here  it 
has  escaped  them,  that  they  praise  the  prophet  at  the  expense  of  his 
oracles;  that  whatever  credit,  on  the  score  of  authorship,  they  give 
to  him,  so  much  they  detract  from  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration  ; — 
6ince  Mohammed  himsell  constantly  appeals  to  his  revelations  as  pro- 
ceeding from  tin  “illiterate  prophet,”  and  therefore  carrying  with  them, 
in  their  unequalled  style,  the  clearest  evidence  of  being,  not  a human, 
hut  a divine  composition.  On  the  point,  however,  of  the  literary  mer- 
its of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  mental  endowments  of  its  author  as  evin- 
ced by  it,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  We  can  more  readily  as- 
sent to  their  statements  when  they  inform  us,  that  his  intellect  was  a- 
cute  and  sagacious,  his  memory  retentive,  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  improved  as  it  was  by  travel  and  extended  intercourse,  pro- 
found and  accurate,  and  that  in  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  address  he 
was  without  a rival.  Neither  are  we  able  to  gainsay  their  accounts 
when  they  represent  him  as  having  been  affable,  rather  than  loquaci- 
ous ; of  an  even  cheerful  temper  ; pleasant  and  familiar  in  conversa- 
tion ; and  possessing  the  art,  in  a surprising  degree,  of  attaching  his 
friends  and  adherents  to  his  person. 
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On  the  whole,  from  a candid  survey  of  his  life  and  actions,  weinay 
safely  pronounce  Mohammed  to  have  been  by  nature  a man  of  a supe- 
rior east  of  character,  and  very  considerably  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  lint  the  age  and  the  country  in  which  he  arose  and 
shon*  were  rude  and  barbarous  ; and  the  standard  which  would  de- 
termine him  grea*  among  the  roving  tribes  of  Arabia  might  have  left 
him  little  more  than  a common  man  in  the  cultivated  climes  of  Europe. 
Mens’  characters  are  moulded  as  much  by  their  circumstances  and  for- 
tunes as  by  their  native  genius  and  bias.  Under  another  combination 
of  accidents,  the  founder  of  the  Moslem  faith  and  of  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens  might  have  sunk  to  oblivion  with  the  anonymous  millions  of 
his  race,  as  the  drops  of  rain  are  absorbed  into  the  sands  of  his  native 
deserts.  His  whole  history  makes  it  evident,  that  fanaticism,  ambi- 
tion, and  lust  were  his  master-passions;  of  which  the  former  appears 
to  have  been  gradually  eradicated  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  two 
x last.  An  enthusiast  by  nature,  he  became  a hypocrite  by  policy ; and 
as  the  violence  ofhis  corrupt  propensities  increased,  he  scrupled  not 
to  gratify  them  at  the  expense  of  truth,  justice,  friendship,  and  human- 
ity. It  is  right,  indeed,  in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  conduct  in  its 
most  repulsive  respects,  that  we  should  make  allowance  for  the  igno- 
rance, the  prejudices,  the  manners,  the  laws  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived.  A heathen  people  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the  rules  of 
Christian  morality.  In  the  mere  circumstance  of  multiplying  his  wives, 
he  followed  the  common  example  ofhis  countrymen,  with  whom  po- 
lygamy had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a prevailing  practice.  And 
so,  though  we  eannot  justify,  yet  we  may  in  some  measure  palliate, 
the  murder  of  Caab  and  Sophy  an,  if  we  supposed  the  prophet  to  have 
viewed  them  as  enemies  from  w hom  his  own  life  was  in  jeopardy  ; for 
in  this  no  violence  was  done  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Arab 
race.  Even  at  the  present  day,  among  the  prophet’s  disciples  all  over 
the  East,  no  trait  is  more  common  or  more  revolting  than  recklessness 
of  life,  w hich  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  national  habits  as 
to  a native  cruelty  or  ferocity  of  disposition.  We  must,  indeed,  think 
but  little  of  the  morality  of  such  a people,  and  must  behold  with  indig- 
nation a pretended  prophet,  W’hile  professing  to  purify  the  moral  code 
ofhis  Countrymen,  continuing  still  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  worst 
of  its  tenets.  Here,  in  fact,  our  heaviest  condemnation  falls  upon  Mo- 
hammed. He  did  net  observe  those  rules  of  morality  which  he  himself  laid  deiont 
and  ivhich  he  enforced  upon  others  by  such  terrible  sanctions.  No  excuse  can  ! 
be  offered  for  the  impostor  on  this  score.  He  abused  his  claims  as  a 
prophet  to  screen  the  guilty  excesses  ofhis  private  life,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  a special  revelation,  dispensing  him  from  the  laws  impo- 
sed by  his  own  religion,  had  the  female  sex  abandoned  without  reserve 
to  his  desires.  “ O prephet,  we  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives  unto  whom 
thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also  the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand 
possesseth,  of  the  booty  w hich  God  hath  granted  thee  ; and  the  daugh- 
ters of  thy  uncle  and  the  daughters  of  thy  aunts,  both  on  thy  father’s 
side  and  on  thy  mother’s  side,  who  have  lied  with  thee  from  Mecca, 
and  any  other  belie\  ing  woman,  if  she  give  herslf  unto  the  prophet; 
in  case  the  prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a peculiar  priv- 
ilege  granted  unto  thee,,  above  the  rest  of  the  trae  believers.”  The  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  grant<*thus  made  to  the  prophet  on  the  score  of  mat- 
rimonial privilege  may  be  contrasted  writh  the  allowance  made  to  his 
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followers.  “ Take  in  marriage  of  sack  women  as  please  you  two,  three, 
or  four  ; and  no  more  But  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act  equitably  to- 
wards so  many,  marry  one  only.” 

Respect  te  decorum  forbids  our  entering  into  details  relative  to  this 
part  of  Mohammed’s  conduct  and  character.  Bui  from  what  has  been 
already  adduced,  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  how  com- 
pletely the  prophet’s  imposture  w as  made  an  engine  for  promoting  the 
gratification  of  sensual  passion.  One  of  the  grossest  instances  of  his 
unhallowed  abuse  ofthe  claims  to  which  he  protended  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  intercourse  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  slave.  The  knowledge 
of  his  illicit  amours  with  this  “ possession  of  his  right  hand”  having 
come  to  the  ears,  or  rather  to  the  eyes,  of  one  of  his  lawful  wives,  who 
thereupon  reproached  him  most  bitterly  for  bis  infidelity,  he  went  so 
far,  in  order  to  pacify  her,  as  to  promise  with  an  oath  never  to  be  guil- 
ty of  a repetition  of  the  offence.  But  the  infirmity  of  nature  having 
not  long  after  triumphed  again  over  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  he 
had  recourse  to  his  revelations  to  cover  the  scandal  of  this  shameless 
lapse.  The  expedient  now  resorted  to  forms  one  of  the  blackest  9tains 
upon  the  pages  ofthe  Koran,  and  upon  the  character  of  its  author.— 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a pretended  absolution  ofthe  prophet  from  the 
obligation  of  his  oath.  “ O prophet,  why  boldest  thou  that  to  be  pro- 
hibited which  God  hath  allowed  thee,  seeking  to  please  thy  wives;  since 
God  is  inclined  to  forgive,-  and  merciful  ? God  hath  allowed  you  the 
dissolution  of  your  oaths,  and  God  is  your  master.”  Here  is  an  al- 
leged dispensation  ofthe  prophet,  which  must  be  construed  as  actually 
legalizing  perjury  on  the  part  of  a professed  messenger  of  truth  ; one 
too  who  thus  instructs  his  followers : “Perform  your  covenant  with  God, 
when  ye  enter  into  covenant  with  him,  and  violate  not  your  oaths  after 
the  ratification  thereof ; since  ye  have  made  God  a witness  over  you. — 
Verily,  God  knoweth  that  which  ye  do.  And  be  not  like  unto  her  who 
undoeth  that  which  she  hath  spun,  untwisting  it  after  she  hath  twisted 
it  strongly.”  “ Therefore  take  not  your  oaths  between  you  deceitfully, 
lest  your  foot  slip  after  it  hath  been  stedfastly  fixed,  and  ye  taste  evil 
in  this  life,  and  suffer  a grievous  punishment  in  the  life  to  come.”  This 
is  hut  too  fair  a specimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  Koran.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents  were  fabricated  to  answer  paiticular  pur- 
poses, which  he  could  effect  in  no  other  way ; and  this  was  an  expedi- 
ent which'never  failed.  If  any  new  enterprise  was  to  be  undertaken,  a- 
ny  new  objections  answered,  any  difficulty  to  be  solved,  any  disturbance 
among  his  followers  to  be  hushed,  or  any  offence  te  be  removed  imme- 
diate recourse  was  had  to  Gabriel,  and  a new  revelation,  precisely  adapt- 
ed to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  was  granted.  As  an  inevitable 
consequence,  a vast  number  of  variations  and  contradictions,  too  pal- 
pable to  be  denied,  occur  in  the  course  of  the  book.  His  commentators 
and  disciples  acknowledge  the  fact,  but  account  for  it  by  saying,  that 
whenever  a subsequent  revelation  plainly  contradicts  a former  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  revoked  or  repealed  by  the  latter;  and  above 
a hundred  and  fifty  verses  are  enumerated  as  having  been  thus  set  aside 
by  after-discoveries  of  the  divine  will.  In  this  they  are  countenanced 
bf  the  words  of  the  impostor  himself.  “ What  ever  verse  we  shall  a- 
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brogate,  or  cause  thee  to  forget,  we  will  bring  a better  than  it,  or  one 
like  unto  it.”  “When  we  substitute  in  the  Koran  an  abrogating  verse 
in  lieu  of  a verse  abrogated  (and  God  best  knoweth  the  fitness  of  that 
which  he  revealeth,)  the  infidels  say,  Thou  art  only  a forger  of  these 
verses : but  the  greater  part  of  them  know  not  the  truth  from  falsehood.” 
When  this  feature  of  their  religion  is  objected  to  modern  Mohamme- 
dans, as  it  was  by  Henry  Martyn  in  his  controversy  with  them,  they  re- 
ply, that  “this  objection  is  altogether  futile;  for  the  precepts  of  God 
are  always  delivered  with  a special  regard  to  the  necessities  of  his  eer- 
uants.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  must  vary  with  the  varying 
exigences  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  delivered.  The  divine  Law- 
giver may  here  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  physician  of  his  people ; 
who,  like  a temporal  physician,  prescribes  such  regimen  and  medicines 
as  are  mostlikly  to  suit  the  wants  of  his  patient.”*  The  pupil  here  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  master,  when  they  both  agree  in  teaching,  that 
the  grand  principles  of  morality  are  not  eternal  and  immutable,  grow^ 
ing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  relaxation  subsisting  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  hi*  creatures,  but  are  mere  arbitrary  rules,  subjected  to  bo  re 
laxed,  modified,  or  dispensed  with,  as  circumstances  may  dictate.  See- 
ing that  this  pitiful  device  of  feigning  dispensations  and  abrogations  of 
particular  duties  subjects  the  immutable  counsels  of  the  Almighty  to 
the  charge  of  weakness  and  fickleness,  it  is  surprising  that  his  disciples 
should  have  been  blinded  by  so  flimsy  a disguise  ; yet  such  is  evidently 
the  fact.  And  it  adds  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  as 
there  is  ho  error  or  absurdity  in  religion  too  monstrous  to  be  conceived 
or  broached,  so  there  is  none  too  gross  to  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
of  others. 

* Lee's  Translation  of  H.  Martin’s  Controversial  Tracts. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Account  of  the  Prophet's  Wives — Cadi  j ah — Ayesha — Hafsa — Zeinah — Sofya, 

— . His  Concubines — Singular  Precepts  in  the  Koran  respecting  the  Jrives  j 
of  Mohammed— His  comparative  Treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians— Pre- 
dictions of  the  Prophet  alleged  by  Mohammedans  to  be  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

As  the  subject  of  women  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  Koran,  so 
in  a complete  history  of  the  prophet’s  life  his  numerous  wives,  of  which  j 
the  number  is  variously  stated  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  form  a topic  of 
too  much  interest  to  be  omitted. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Cadijah,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  j 
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pained  vv i ill  the  sight  or  suspicion  of  a rival.  After  her  death,  when  at 
length  his  reputation  as  a prophet  had  become  established,  and  his  autho- 
rity too  thinly  rooted  to  be  shaken,  the  restraints  which  policy  had  im- 
posed upon  passion  were  gradually  thrown  off,  and  the  most  unlimited 
license  in  this  respect  marked  his  subsequent  conduct. 

His  third  and  best  beloved  wife  was  Ayesha,  tho  daughter  of  Abube- 
ker,  whom  he  married  in  the  tirst  year  of  the  Hejira.  Vague  rumours 
of  conjugal  infidelity  have  cast  a stain  upon  the  character  of  Ayesha  not 
entirely  effaced  even  at  the  present  day.  They  were  not  believed,  how- 
ever, by  the  prophet,  and  the  divine  acquittal  in  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  has  done  much  towards  shielding  her  fame  from  re- 
proach. “As  to  the  party  among  you,  who  have  published  the  false* 
hood  concerning  Ayesha — every  man  of  them  shall  be  published  accord* 
ing  to  the  injustice  of  which  he  hath  been  guilty ; and  he  among  them  who 
hath  undertaken  to  aggravate  the  same  shall  suffer  a grievous  punish* 
ment.  Did  not  the  faithful  men  and  tho  faithful  women  say,  This  is  a 
manifest  falsehood?  Have  they  produced  four  witness  thereof?  Where- 
fore, since  they  have  not  produced  the  witnesses,  they  are  surely  liars  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  indulgence  of  God  towards  you, 
and  his  mercy  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  verily  a griev- 
ous punishment  had  been  inflicted  on  you  for  the  calumny  which  ye 
have  spread  *,  when  ye  have  published  that  with  your  tongues,  and  spoke 
that  with  your  mouths,  of  which  ye  had  no  knowledge;  and  esteemed  it 
to  be  light,  whereas  it  was  a matter  of  importance  in  the  sightof  God.” 

Ayesha  was  married — such  is  the  surprising  physical  precocity  pecu- 
liar to  an  eastern  climate — at  the  early  age  of  nine;  and  survived  her 
husband  forty-eight  years.  Her  memmory  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Moslems,  who  have  bestowed  upon  her  the  title  of  Prophetess , 
and  Mother  of  the  Faithful , probably  from  the  circumstance  of  her  be- 
ing much  resorted  to  after  her  husband's  death,  as  an  expositor  of  the 
doubtful  points  of  the  law  ; an  office  which  she  performed  by  giving 
the  sense  which  she  had  heard  the  prophet  affix  to  them  in  his  lifetime. 
Her  expositions,  together  with  those  of  Mohammed’s  first  ten  converts, 
form  what  is  called  the  Sonnak  or  the  Authentic  Traditions , of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Islam,  which  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the  traditions 
df  the  Jews.  Ayesha  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Ali,  the  rival  candi- 
date with  Abubekcr  to  the  honour  of  being  tko  prophet’s  successor  ; 
and  when  at  the  last  he  attained  to  that  dignity,  she  appeared  in  arms  a- 
gainst  him.  Her  expedition  was  indeed  unsuccessful,  yet  she  found 
means,  some  time  after,  to  excite  a defection  among  Ali’s  followers, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  house. 

Hafsa,  the  daughter  of  Omar,  was  next  in  favour  with  the  prophet. 
To  her,  as  being  the  eldest  of  his  wives,  he  committed  the  Chest  of 
his  apostleship,  containing  the  original  copies  of  his  pretended  revela- 
tions, from  which  the  volume  of  tho  Koran  was  Composed  after  his 
death,  by  Abubeker.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixtyty-six. 

Zeinab,  another  of  his  wives,  was  originally  the  wife  of  his  servant 
Zcid ; upon  whom,  as  we  learn  from  the  Koran,  God  had  bestowed  tho 
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grace  to  bee'dme  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  true  faith.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  her  becoming  the  wife  of  the  prophet,  form 
a story  worth  relating.  Mohammed,  having  occasion,  one  day,  to  call 
at  the  house  of  Zeid  upon  some  matter  of  business,  and  not  finding  him 
at  home,  accidently  cast  his  eyes  on  Zeinab  bis  wife.  Being  a woman 
of  distinguished  beauty,  the  prophet  was  so  smitten  with  her  charms  at 
first  sight,  that  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  “ Praise  be  God,  who 
turneth  the  hearts  of  men  as  he  pleaseth ! and  thenceforth  became  vio- 
lently in  love  with  her.  Zeid,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance, was  thrown  into  great  perplexity.  His  affection  for  his  wife 
and  his  wish  to  retain  her  were  counterbalanced  by  his  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  liis  master,  who  had  not  only  freed  him  from  servitude,  but  had 
also  publieally  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  heir,  by  a religious  ceremo- 
ny at  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba.  Upon  mature  reflection  he  deter- 
mined to  part  with  Zeinab  in  favour  of  his  benefactor,  whom  he  pri- 
vately acquainted  with  his  intention,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  in  pub- 
lic, that  he  no  longer  retained  any  affection  for  her,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  a divorce.  Mohammed,  aware  of  the  scandal  that  would  ensue 
among  his  people,  from  his  taking  to  his  bed  one  who  stood  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  a daughter,  made  a feint  of  dissuading  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  violence  of  his  passion.  But 
finding.the  flame  which  consumed  him  unconquera  e,  a chapter  of  the 
Koran  came  seasonably  to  his  relief,  which  at  once  removed  all  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  a union.  “ And  remember,  when  thou  saidst  to 
him  unto  whom  God  had  been  gracious  (Zeid),  and  on  wham  thou  also 
hadst  conferred  favours,  keep  thy  wife  to  thyself  and  fear  God,  and 
thou  didst  conceal  that  in  thy  mind  (i.  e.  thine  affection  to  Zeinab)  which 
God  had  determined  to  discover,  and  didst  fear  men;  whereas  it  was 
-more  just  that  thou  shouldest  fear  God.  But  when  Zeid  had  determin- 
ed the  matter  concerning  her,  and  had  resolved  to  divorce  her,  we  join- 
ed her  in  marriage  tmto  thee,  lest  a crime  should  be  charged  on  the  true 
believers  in  marrying  the  wives  of  their  adopted  sons : and  the  com- 
mand of  God  is  to  he  performed.  No  crime  is  to  be  charged  on  the 
prophet  as  to  what  God  hath  allowed  him.”  Here  the  Most  High  is 
represented  not  'only  as  sanctioning  the  marriage,  [but  as  conveying  a 
gentle  rebuke  to  the  prophet,  that  he  should  so  long  have  abstained 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  favour  out  of  regard  to  public  sentiment,  as 
though  he  feared  men  rather  than  God  ! Zeinab  hereupon  became  the 
wife  of  this  most  favoured  of  mortals,  and  lived  with  him  in  great  affec- 
tion to  the  time  of  his  death  ; always  glorying  over  her  associates,  that 
whereas  they  had  been  married  to  Mohammed  by  their  parents  and  kin- 
dred, she  had  been  united  to  him  by  God  himself,  who  dwells  above  the 
seven  heavens  ! 

Another  of  his  wives,  Safya,  was  a Jewess.  Of  her  nothing  remark- 
able is  related,  except  that  she  once  complained  to  her  husband  of  be- 
ing thus  reproached  by  her  companions  : “ O thou  Jewess,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Jew  and  of  a Jewess.”  To  which  the  prophet  answered,  “ Canst 
thou  not  say,  Aaron  is  my  father.  Moses  is  my  uncle,  and  Mohammed 
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is  my  husband  V9  But  ia  reference  to  these  insulting  taunts,  an  admon- 
ition was  conveyed  to  the  offenders  from  a higher  source  than  tho  pro- 
phet himself.  “ O true  believers,  let  not  men  laugh  other  men  to  scorn, 
who  peradventure  may  be  better  than  themselves ; neither  let  women 
laugh  other  women  to  scorn,  who  may  possibly  be  better  than  them- 
selves.  Neither  defame  one  another,  nor  call  one  another  by  opprobi- 
ous  appellations.” 

In  addition  to  his  wives,  the  harem  of  the  prophet  contained  a num- 
ber of  concubines,  among  whom  Mary,  the  Egyptian,  was  his  favour- 
ite. By  her  he  had  a son,  Ibrahim  (Abraham),  who  died  in  infancy, 
to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  prophet  and  his  disciples.  He  had  no 
children  by  any  of  the  rest  of  his  wives  except  Cadijah,  who  was  the 
mother  of  oight — four  sons  and  four  daughters  ; but  most  of  these  died 
in  early  life,  none  of  them  surviving  their  father  except  Fatima,  the 
wife  of  Ali,  and  she  only  sixty  days. 

The  following  passages  from  the  Koran  evince  that  not  the  prophet 
only  was  an  object  of  the  divine  care,  beneficence,  and  guidance,  but. 
that  his  wives  also  shared  in  the  same  kind  providence,  and  that  what- 
ever instructions  or  admonitions  their  frailties  might  require  were  gra- 
ciously bestowed  upon  them.  From  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  the 
sex,  they  had  become,  it  appears,  more  devoted  to  the  decoration  of 
their  persons  than  was  ^creditable  for  the  wives  of  a holy  prophet,  and 
had  demanded  of  him  a large  allowance  on  the  score  of  dress  than  ho 
deemed  it  prudent  to  grant.  They  are  thus  rebuked:  “ O prophet^ 

say  unto  thy  wives,  If  ye  seek  this  present  life  and  the  pomp  thereof, 
come,  I will  make  a handsome  provision  for  you,  and  I will  dismiss 
you  with  an  honourable  dismission  : but  if  ye  seek  God  and  his  apostle, 
and  the  life  to  come,  verily  God  hath  prepared  for  such  of  you  as  work 
righteousness  a great  reward.”  “ O wives  of  the  prophet,  ye  are  not 
as  other  women : if  ye  fear  God,  be  not  too  complaisant  in  speech,  lest 
he  should  covet  in  whose  heart  is  a disease  of  incontinence  ; but  speak 
the  speech  which  is  convenient.  And  sit  still  in  your  houses ; and  set 
not  out  yourselves  with  the  ostentation  of  the  former  time  of  ignorance, 
and  observe  the  appointed  times  of  prayer,  and  give  alms ; and  obey 
God  and  his  apostle ; for  God  desireth  only  to  remove  from  you  the  a- 
bomination  of  vanity,  since  ye  are  tho  household  of  the  prophet,  and  to 
purify  you  by  a perfect  purification.” 

The  prophet  interdicted  to  ali  his  wives  the  privilege  of  marrying  a- 
gain  after  his  death,  and  though  some  of  them  were  then  young,  they 
scrupulously  obeyed  his  command,  delivered  to  them,  like  every  thing 
else  in  the  Koran,  in  the  form  of  a mandate  of  heaven,  and  lived  and 
died  in  widowhood.  The  passage  in  which  this  severe  edict  is  found  is 
a curiosity,  and  will  doubtless  lead  the  reader  to  suspect  that  it  was 
prompted  by  a spirit  of  mean  jealousy,  the  effects  of  which  he  aimed  to 
perpetuate  when  he  was  no  more.  It  is  prefaced  by  some  wholesome 
cautions  to  his  followers  respecting  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  prophet  and  his  household. 

*' ‘ O true  believers,  enter  not  intoithe  houses  of  thejprophet,  unless  it 
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be  permitted  you  to  eat  meat  with  him,  without  waiting  his  convenient 
time;  but  when  ye  are  invited,  then  enter.  And  when  ye  shall  have 
eaten,  disperse  yourselves  ; and  stay  not  to  enter  into  familiar  discourse; 
for  this  iticommodeth  the  prophet.  He  is  ashamed  to  bid  you  depart, 
but  God  is  net  ashamed  of  the  truth.  And  when  ye  ask  of  the  pro- 
phet's wives  what  ye  may  have  occasion  for,  ask  it  of  them  behind  a 
curtain.  This  will  be  more  pure  for  your  hearts  and  their  hearts.  Nei- 
ther is  it  fit  for  you  to  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  apostle  of  God,  or  mar- 
ry his  wives  after  Mm  for  ever  ; for  this  would  be  a grievous  thing  in 
the  sight  of  God,” 

In  the  outset  of  his  career,  Mohammed  appears  to  have  been  more  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  Jews  than  the  Christians.  This  b infer- 
red from  his  enjoying  with  them  a common  descent  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham;  from  his  agreement  with  them  in  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  divine  unity;  and  from  his  proffering  to  make  Jerusalem  the  point  of 
pilgrimage  and  of  the  Kebla  to  his  followers.  But  conceiving  a pique 
against  them  about  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Medina,  he  thencefor- 
ward became  their  inveterate  enemy,  and  in  all  his  wars  pursued  them 
with  a more  relentless  severity  than  he  showed  towards  any  other  people. 
Thus  this  descendant  of  Ishmael,  without  intending  it,  made  good  the 
declaration  of  holy  writ  respecting  the  antagonist  seeds  of  Hagar  and 
of  Sarah.  “ For  it  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a 
bond-maid  the  other  by  a free  woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bond-wo- 
man was  by  promise.  But  as  then  he  that  was  horn  after  the  flesh  per- 
secuted him  that  was  after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.”  Their  opposi- 
tion to  him  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  national  and  re- 
ligions prejudice.  And  the  opprobrious  name  which  they  gave  to  the 
corrupt  system  of  the  heresiarch,  tended  still  more  to  provoke  his  indig- 
nation. For  while  he  professed  to  be  a rostorer  of  the  true  primitive 
religion  which  God  communicated  to  Abraham,  and  Abraham  to  his  son 
Ishmael,  and  which  the  prophet  denominated  Islam,  or  Islamism,  from 
a word  signifying  to  devote  or  dedicate  to  religion , the  Jews,  by  a trans- 
position of  letters,  called  the  new  creed  Ismaelism , from  the  prophet's 
progenitor,  and  thus  cast  the  greatest  possible  reproach  on  the  bastard 
faith  of  their  enemy.  Their  effrontery  Mohammed  neither  forgot  nor 
forgave.  Still,  both  Jews  and  Christians  were  admitted  to  protection  in 
ordinary*cases  on  the  payment  of  a specified  tribute. 

Towards  the  Christians,  though  the  Koran,  and  all  who  embrace  it, 
breathe  the  most  inveterate  malice  and  the  most  sovereign  contempt 
against  the  “dogs”  and  “ infidels”  who  profess  the  Gospel  faith,  yet 
rather  more  forbearance  is  exercised  than  towards  the  Jews  ; and  some 
of  the  Moslems  will  grant,  that  Christianity,  next  to  their  own,  is  the 
best  religion  in  the  world,  particularly  as  held  by  Unitarians.  Yet  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  Koran,  loses  no  opportunity  to  pour  his  revilings  indis- 
criminately upon  both.  “ Jews  and  the  Christians  say,  We  are  the  chil- 
dren of  G od  and  his  beloved.  Answer,  Why,  therefore,  doth  he  punish 
}ou  for  your  sins.”  “ They  say,  Verily,  none  shall  enter  paradise,  ex- 
cept they  who  are  Jews  or  Christians : this  is  their  wish.  8 ay,  Produce 
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your  proof  of  this,  if  ye  speak  truth.  The  Jews  say,  The  Christians 
are  grounded  on  nothing  : yet  they  both  read  the  Scriptures.’’  “ O ye, 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  given,  why  do  ye  dispute  concerning 
Abraham  ? Abraham  was  neither  a Jew  or  a Christian ; but  he  was  of 
the  true  religion,  one  resigned  unto  God,  and  was  not  of  the  number  of 
idolaters.” 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  tolorates  Christian  churches  in  places 
where  they  have  been  accidently  founded  but  permits  them  not  be  rear- 
ed on  new  foundations.  Christians  may  repair  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
their  places  of  worship,  but  are  not  allowed  to  lay  a stone  in  a new  place 
consecrated  to  the  site  of  a holy  building;  nor,  if  fire  or  any  other  acci- 
dent should  destroy  the  superstructure,  are  they  suffered  to  renew  the 
foundations,  so  as  to  erect  another  building.  The  consequence  is,  that 
Christian  churches,  in  the  Mohammed  dominions,  must  necessarily  at 
length  sink  to  ruin,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  have  already  gone  entire- 
ly to  decay.  In  the  great  fires  which  happened  in  Galata  and  Constan- 
tinople in  1660,  numerous  Christian  churches  and  chapels  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  when  the  piety  and  zeal  of  their  votaries  had  re-edified 
and  almost  completed  the  greatest  number  of  them,  a public  order  was 
issued  that  they  should  all  be  again  demolished,  it  being  judged  contra- 
ry to  Turkish  law  to  permit  the  restoration  of  churches  where  nothing 
but*  the  mere  foundation  remained. 

The  fact  may  be  here  adverted  to,  in  drawing  our  sketch  to  a close, 
that  Mohammed  not  only  admitted  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  di- 
vinely inspired  books,  though  corrupted  by  their  disciples,  but  affirmed 
that  they  bore  unequivocal  prophetic  testimony  to  his  future  mission  as 
prophet  and  apostle : “ And  when  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  said,  O chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Verily  I am  the  apostle  of  God  sent  unto  you  confirming 
the  law  which  was  delivered  before  me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of 
an  apostle  who  shall  come  after  me,  and  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmed 
(Mohammed).”  In  support  of  what  is  here  alleged,  the  Persian  para- 
phrast  quotes  the  words  of  Christ  in  his  last  address  to  his  disciples  ; 
“If  I go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if  I go 
away,  I will  send  him  unto  you.”  This  passage  the  Mohammedan  doc-t 
tors  unanimously  teach  has  a direct  inference  to  their  prophet,  and  is 
fulfilled  in  him  only.  But  then,  in  order  to  make  good  their  interpre- 
tation, they  are  obliged  to  holxl  that  the  Christians  in  their  copies  have 
corrupted  the  true  reading,  which  instead  of  Paraclete  ( Comforter ),  is 
Periclyte  ( illustrious , renowned ),  a word  perfectly  synonymous  with 
Ahmed. 

The  following  passage  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2)  is  also  suborned  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  same  bad  cause : “ The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  roso 

up  from  Mount  Sier  unto  them  ; he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 
and  be  came  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints  ; from  his  right  hand  went 
a fiery  law  for  them.”  By  these  words,  say  the  Moslem  expositors,  is 
set  forth  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai ; of  theGos- 

?el  to  Jesus  at  Jerusalem;  and  of  the  Kcran  to  Mohammed  at  Mecca. 
*v  Seir,  they  maintain  that  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem  are  meant,  and 
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by  Paran,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  ofMecca.  But  their  geography 
will  appear  as  lame  as  their  divinity,  when  it  is  stated,  that  Seir  was  a; 
hundred  miies  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  Paran  five  hundred  from 
Mecca.  Their  other  glosses  of  this  nature  need  no  confutation. 

In  another  sense,  however,  wholly  different  from  that  intended  by 
Mohammed  or  his  followers,  we  doubt  not  that  this  grand  impostor  and 
his  religion  are  distinctly  foretold  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  religion 
promulgated,  aid  the  empire  established,  by  the  author  of  Islam,  has 
been  too  signal  a scourge  to  the  Church  and  the  civilised  world  not  to 
be  entitled  to  a place  in  the  prophetic  annunciations  of  the  Bible.  As 
the  subject  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  permanence  of  Mohammedanism 
cannot  be  duly  appreciated  apart  from,  the  predictions  concerning  it, 
we  have  determined  to  devote  a portion  of  the  Appendix  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  most  prominent  and  striking  of  these  prophecies,  to  whick 
the  reader  will  permit  us  to  bespeak  his  attention. 
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(A.)* 

PROPHECY. 

(THE  VISION.) 

8.  The  he-goat  waxed  very  great : and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was 
broken;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  9. 
And  out  of  them  came  forth  a little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great  toward  the 
south  and  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land.  10.  And  it  waxed  great 
even  to  the  host  of  heaven ; and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  them.  11.  Yea,  lie  magnified  himself  even  to  the  Prince 
of  the  host,  and  by  him  was  the  daily  sacrifice  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanc- 
tuary was  cast  down.  12.  And  a host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  by 
reason  of  transgression  ; and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground  ; aud  it  practised 
and  prospered.  13.  Then  I heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  another  saint  said  unto 
that  certain  saint  which  spake,  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  ? 14.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Unto  two  thousand  and  three 

hundred  days ; then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed. 

(THE  INTERPRETATION.) 

21.  And  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  (kingdom)  of  Grecia  : and  the  great  horn  that 
is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king  (kingdom).  22.  Now  that  being  broken,  where- 
as four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  in  his 
power.  23.  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom,  while  the  transgressors  are  come  to 
the  full,  a king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  (Heb.  making  to  under- 
stand, teaching)  dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up.  24.  And  nis  power  shall  be  mighty, 
but  not  by  his  own  power  : and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper,  and 
practise,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people.  25.  And  through  his  policy 
also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand;  and  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his 
heart,  and  by  peace  shall  destroy  many  : he  shall  also  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of 
princes ; but  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand.  26.  And  the  vision  of  the  evening  and  the 
morning  which  was  told  is  true ; wherefore  shut  thou  up  the  vision  ; for  it  shall  be  for 
many  days.  Dan.  vii.  8 — 26. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  contains  a prospective  view  of  the  providen- 
tial history  of  the  world,  including  the  four  great  empires  of  antiquity, 
together  with  the  powers  which  should  succeed  them  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  consummation  of  all  things.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  expect,  that 
a system  of  predictions  thus  large  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  would 
not  omit  a revolution  of  such  magnitude  and  prominence  as  that  occasion- 

• For  the  materials  of  this  chapter,  and  occasionally  for  some  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  compiler  acknowledges  himself  indebted  principally  to  Faber's  Sacred 
Calendar  of  Prophecy,  Foster’s  Mahommetamsm  Unveiled,  and  Fry’s  Second  Advent 
of  Christ.  He  nas  moreover  given  a minute  and  critical  attention  to  these  prophe- 
cies in  the  original  languages. 
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ed  by  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism.  No  event,  moreover,  has  had  j 
a more  direct  and  powerful  bearing  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  than  J 
the  establishment  of  this  vast  imposture ; and  as  the  preceding  chapter 
contains  a full  and  exact  portraiture  of  the  Papal  tyranny  which  was  to  j 
arise  and  prevail  in  the  western  portion  of  Christendom,  so  the  present 
is  very  generally  admitted  to  contain  a prediction  of  that  great  apostacy 
which  was  destined  to  grow  up  and  overwhelm  the  Church  in  the  East. 
The  reasons  of  this  opinion  we  now  proceed  to  state. 

The  theatre  of  this  prophecy  is  the  Macedonian  empire,  founded  by  j 
Alexander;  from  one  of  the  four  dismembered  kingdoms  of  which  the  I 
, little  horn  of  the  vision  was  to  spring  up.  In  the  vision,  the  prophet  saw  i 
the  first  great  horn  of  the  he~goat,  or  the  kingdom  of  Alexander,  “ bro- 
ken ;”  indicating  that  that  kingdom  was  no  longer  to  have  a place  as  | 
a kingdom  in  the  eye  of  prophecy.  The  dominions  of  Alexander  at  his  j 
death  were  divided  between  four  of  his  generals : Macedon  and  Greece  j 
in  the  west  were  assigned  to  Cassander;  Thrace  and  Bithyniain  the  j 
north  to  Lysimacus ; Egypt  in  the  south  to  Ptolemy;  and  Syria  with  the 
eastern  provinces  to  Seleucus. 

Ver.  9.  And  out  of  them  came  forth  a little  horn. — A u horn,”  in  tho 
symbolical  language  of  prophecy,  represents  a civil  or  ecclesiastical 
kingdom.  The  little  horn  here  mentioned  was  to  come  forth  out  of  one 
of  the  four  notable  horns  or  members  of  the  subdivided  kingdom  of  A- 
lexander.  The  question  has  been  much  agitated  whether  Alexander 
seized  and  retained  any  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  : the  fact  of  j 
his  having  done  so  may  be  seen  in  any  map  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

“ The  empire  of  Alexander,”  observes  M.  Rollin,  “ was  distributed  j 
into  four  kingdoms ; of  which  Ptolemy  bad  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Cce-  j 
losyria,  and  Palestine.”  The  district  occupied  was  indeed  no  more 
than  an  outskirt,  but  that  outskirt  comprised  part  of  the  province  ofHe- 
jaz;  that  is  to  say,  part  of  that  very  district  which  gave  birth  to  Mo-  j 
hammed  and  his  religion.  As  the  horn  in  the  vision  was  a little  one , 
so  Mohammedanism  in  its  first  rise  perfectly  corresponded  with  the 
symbol.  It  originated  with  an  obscure  inhabitant  of  a desert  corner  of  j 
Asia,  whose  earliest  converts  were  his  wife,  his  servants,  hi6  pupil,  j 
and  his  friend  ; and  whose  party  at  the  end  of  three  years  scarcely  num- 
bered a dozen  persons. 

Which  waxed  exceeding  great  toward  the  south , and  toward  the  cast , j 
and  toward  the  ‘pleasant,  land. — Mohammedanism  accordingly,  in  its 
primitive  course  of  conquest,  did  presently  wax  exceedingly  great;  and 
that  in  the  very  line  marked  out  by  the  propheey.  Its  conquests  extend 
ed  southward  over  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  over  Egypt,  and  over  a con- 
siderable portion  of  central  Africa ; eastward,  over  Persia,  Bokhara, 
and  Hindostan  ; and  northward,  over  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopoto- 
tamia,  Greece,  and  Tartary,  the  countries  now  forming  the  Turkish  em-  j 
pire.  “ The  pleasant  land,”  or,  literally,  “ the  beauty,”  “ the  orna- ; 
ment,”  is  an  appelation  bestowed  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  from  its  being 
in  a peculiar  manner  the  residence  of  the  divine  glory,  the  seatofwor-j 
ship,  containing  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  which  w’ere  “ a j 
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Kitawii  of  beauty  and  a diadem  of  glory”  to  the  nation  of  Israel.  Tho 
original  word  here  employed  is  found  in  a parallel  sence  Ezek.  xx.  5, 15; 
“ a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands.” 
Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Saracens  A.  D.  637,  after  a siege  of  four 
months. 

Ver.  10.  And  it  waxed  great  even  to  the  host  of  heaven. — The  “ host 
of  heaven”  is  but  another  name  for  the  multitude  of  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment. But  stars,  in  the  idiom  of  prophecy,  are  a standing  emblem  of 
ecclesiastical  officers.  The  word  “ host”  accordingly  is  not  only  ap- 
plied to  the  priests  and  Levites  performing  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  iv  3.)  but  to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a great  organized  ecclesias- 
tical body,  or  kingdom  of  priests.  Ex.  xii.  41.  And  when  Christ  says 
(Rev.  i.  20),  “ the  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,” 
his  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  these  stars  are  symbols  of  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  the  churches.  The  grand  scope,  therefore,  of  the  present  pro- 
phecy is,  to^point  out  a spiritual  desolation,  achieved  by  a hostile  power 
suddenly  attaining  great  strength,  and  forcibly  thrusting  itself  into  the 
body  of  true  worshippers,  with  a view  to  their  discomfiture  and  disper- 
sion. 

And  it  cast  down  some  of  ihe  host , and  (i.  e.  even)  of  the  stars  to  the 
ground , and  stamped  upon  them. — As  in  the  figurative  language  of  pro- 
phecy the  stars  denote  the  spiritual  pastors  of  God's  church,  so  the  vio- 
lent dejection  of  such  stars  from  heaven  to  earth  signifies  a compulsory 
apostatizing  from  their  religion.  Mohammedanism  strikingly  fulfilled 
this  prophecy  from  the  date  of  its  first  promulgation,  when  it  stood  up 
against  the  allegorical  host,  or  the  degenerate  pastors  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Such  of  them  as  lay  within  the  territories  of  the  Grek  empire 
were  especially  given  into  the  hand  of  this  persecuting  superstition ; but 
by  its  inroads  into  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  France,  and  Italy,  it  waxed 
great  against  the  whole  host.  Of  the  eastern  clergy,  it  cast  some  to 
the  ground,  or  compelled  them  altogether  to  renounce  the  Christian 
faith.  And  as  for  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  form  of  their  religion, 
it  stamped  them,  as  it  were,  under  its  feet  witlTall  the  tyranny  of  brutal 
fanaticism. 

Ver.  11.  Yea , he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  Prince  of  the  host.-* - 
If  the  starry  host  be  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  the  prince  of  that  host 
must  obviously  be  the  Messiah.  Mohammedanism  has  most  clearly 
verified  this  prediction  by  magnifying  its  founder  to  a pitch  of  dignity 
and  honour  equal  to  that  of  Christ.  In  fact,  it  has  set  up  Mohammed 
above  Christ.  The  Arabian  impostor  allowed  Jesus  to  be  a prophet ; 
but  he  maintained  that  he  himself  was  a greater  prophet,  and  that  the 
Koran  was  destined  to  supersede  the  Gospel.  Thus  did  Mohammodan- 
ism  magnify  itself 44  even  to”  the  Prince  of  the  host. 

And  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away , and  the  place,  of  his 
sanctuary  was  cut  down. — The  term  rendered  44  daily  sacrifice,”  or, 
literally,  44  the  daily,”  44  the  continual,”  is  a term  frequently  used  res- 
pecting the  daily  repeated  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  temple,  typifying  tho 
death  of  Christ  till  he  should  come.  Now,  vfhat  this  continual  burnt- 
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offering  Was  with  respect  to  Christ’s  first  coming,  arc  the  daily  offerings 
of  prayer  and  praise,  ‘and  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  administered  by  a divinely  appointed  order  of  men.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Saracens  and  Turks  by  their  victories  and  oppressions  broke 
up  and  dispersed  the  churches  of  the  East,  and  abolished  the  daily  spir- 
itual worship  of  God,  then  did  the  “ little  horn”  take  away  the  “ con- 
tinual offering”  established  by  the  Prince  of  the  host.  But  the  predict- 
ed desolation  was  to  extend  yet  farther.  The  place  of  God’s  sanctuary 
was  to  be  razed  to  its  foundation,  and  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host 
for  a long,  course  of  ages  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Accordingly,  Mo- 
hammedanism began  this  appointed  work  by  the  subversion  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  and  altars  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  against  the  Greek 
empire ; and  has  continued  the  desolation  during  nearly  twelve  hundred 
years,  until  it  has  all  but  completed  the  extinction  of  Eastern  Christi-; 
anity.  Gibbon  observes,  that  upon  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  “ by  the 
command  of  Omar,  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  prepared 
for  the  foundation  of  a mosque.”  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
whereas  the  original  word  used  by  Daniel  for  “sanctuary”  is  Kodsh , 
4he  same  historian  remarks,  that  the  epithet  Al  Rods  is  used  now,  and 
was  then  among  the  Arabs  as  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Holy  City, 
of  which  the  sanctuary  or  temple  was  the  distinguishing  ornament  and 
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Ter.  1&  And  an  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  by 
reason  of  transgression  : and  it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground : and 
practised  and  prospered . — From  this  it  would  appear,  that  power  was 
to  be  given  to  the  little  horn,  not  merely  for  the  subversion  of  the  true, 
religion,  but  also  for  the  permanent  substitution  of  another  faith. 
“ Host,”  we  may  naturally  suppose,  means  in  this  'place  the  same  as 
when  it  was  used  in  a former  verse.— “a  host  of  stars,”  symbolical  of 
the  several  orders  of  Christian  pastors  and  ministers.  “ An  host,”  then, 
to  be  given  to  the  little  horn,  implies  that  he  too  should  have  his  orders 
of  teachers,  and  a regular  system  of  religious  worship,  and  that  by 
means  of  this  new  and  spurious  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  Christian  min- 
istry should  be  opposed  and  superseded,  iand,  “ the  truth  cast  to  the 
ground.”  The  prediction,  ‘thus  interpreted,  according  to  the  natural 
force  of  the  language  and  construction,  is  applicable  to  no  other  known 
power;  but  as  applied  to  the  heresy  of  Mohammed,  its  fulfilment  ap- 
pears perfect.  For  the  religion  of  Islam  permanently  overthrew  the 
Christian  priesthood  and  altars,  by  the  permanent  erection  of  other  al- 
tars and  of  another  priesthoodt  in  their  room.  Every  where  throughout 
its  vast  domains  the  mosques  replaced  the  Christian  temples ; and  the 
Imams  and  the  muezzin  were  substituted  for  the  appointed  ministry  of 
Christ.  In  a more  enlarged  view,  the  Saracens  and  Turks  themselves 
composed  the  antagonist  host  or  priesthood.  For  in  Mohammedanism, 
the  sword  being  the  grand  engine  of  conversion,  the  whole  Mussulman 
people  became  virtually  a priesthood ; and  each  individual  Saracen  and 
Turkish  soldier  a missionary  and  maker  of  proselytes. 
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’ Ver.  23.  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom , when  the  trans- 
gressors are  come  to  the  full,  a king  of  fierce  countenance  and  under- 
standing (teaching^  dark  sentencec , shall  stand  up.  We  are  here  fur- 
nished with  a chronological  clew  to  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
this  disastrous  power. — The  first  three  empires,  forming  a part  of  the 
symbolic  image  which  appeared  in  vision  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  in* 
deed  stripped  of  their  dominions  by  the  conquests  of  the  fourth,  or  Ro- 
man empire ; but  still,  in  the  view  of  prophecy,  their  lives  are  consider- 
ed as  being  nevertheless  prolonged  ; Dan.  vii.  12.  Hence  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  the  little  horn  of  Mohammedanism  rose  up  in  the  latter 
time  of  the  Greek  empire.— Another  striking  note  of  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  this  power  is  contained  in  the  words,  “When  the  transgressors  are 
come  to  the  full,”  or,  “ when  the  apostacy  shall  be  completed.”  By  the 
transgressors  or  apostates  here  mentioned,  we  must  understand  the  cor- 
rupt Christian  Church,  with  its  degenerate  pastors,  the  smitten  eccles- 
iastical stars,  spoken  of  in  a former  verse.  We  learn  both  from  the 
civil  and  sacred  history  of  the  time  when  Mohammed  arose,  that  the 
Christian  Church  had  then  arrived  at  the  height  of  those  corruptions  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  which  had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  prediction  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Mohammedan  imposture  was  permitted  as  a punishment  of  this 
great  defection.  The  allegorical  host,  by  reason  of  their  apostacy  from 
the  truth,  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the  little  horn.  But  this  a- 
postacy,  which  had  long  previously  infected  both  the  East  and  the  West, 
was  completed,  or  had  reached  its  acme,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  century,  when  the  prophet  of  Islam  first  appeared.  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  introduces  his  account  of  Mohammedanism  by  observing, 
that  “ the  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed  into 
a semblance  of  paganism,”  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  stars  were 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  little  horn,  as  the  appointed  rod  of  God’s  an- 
ger : they  were  penally  consigned  to  its  tyranny  by  reason  of  their  pre- 
vious apostacy  into  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the  Gentiles.  Again, 
as  far  as  the  aspect  of  Mohammedanism  is  concerned,  that  wonderful 
ecclesiastical  domination  may  well  be  described  as  a “ kingdom  offierce 
countenance,”  when  the  avowed  maxim  of  its  founder  was  to  employ 
the  sword  as  the  grand  engine  of  conversion.  Of  this  ferocious  spirit 
its  proselytes  have  in  all  ages  largely  partaken.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose the  words  should  be  translated  “ of  a firm  countenance,”  denoting 
the  bold  effrontery  of  the  barefaced,  impudent  liar ; and  such  were  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successor  : their  religion  is,  in  truth,  the  most  glaring 
imposition  that  was  ever  palmed  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind. — As  to 
the  remaining  character  of  this  desolating  power — that  he  should  “ un- 
derstand dark  sentences” — the  expression,  “ dark  sentences,”  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  familiar  scriptural  phrases,  “ dark  sayings,”  and  “ dark  say- 
ings of  old.”  These  phrases,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  will 
be  found  uniformly  to  convey  a spiritual  signification.  Thu$  the  Psal- 
mist, “ I will  open  my  mouth  in  a parable  ; I will  utter  dark  sayings  of 
old.”  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  equivalent  expression. 
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“ dark  sentences,55  relates,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to  religion  ; and  the 
tl  understanding  dark  sentences,55  to  real  or  pretended  skill  in  tho  in- 
terpretation of  things  spiritual.  The  Koran,  so'celehrated  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  the  book  containing  their  spiritual  mysteries,  exact- 
ly answers  to  this  description.  And  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that 
the  author  of  the  Koran  should  have  been  unconsciously  led  to  appro- 
priate the  language  of  this  very  prediction  to  himself.  “ O Lord,  thou 
hast  given  me  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  hast  taught  me  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dark  sayings.75  “ We  taught  him  the  interpretation  of  dark  say- 
ings, but  the  greater  part  of  them  men  do  not  understand.55  “ This  is" a 
secret  history  which  we  reveal  unto  thee,  O Mohammed.55  As  the  fa- 
bricator, therefore,  of  the  Koran,  Mohammed  has  himself  confirmed 
his  claim  to  the  prophetic  distinction  of  “understanding  dark  senten- 
ces ;55  for  it  is  the  declared  object  of  this  pretended  revelation  to  revive 
the  traditions  of  ancient  times  concerning  God  and  religion  ; and  it  pro- 
fesses farther  to  unfold  the  history  of  futurity,  and  the  secrets  of  the  in- 
visible world. 

Ver.  24.  And  his  power  shall  he  mighty,  hut  not  by  his  own  power. — 
Of  this  language  a twofold  interpretation  may  be  suggested,  either  of 
which  is  satisfactory,  though  it  be  not  easy  to  decide  which  of  them  is 
the  true  one.  By  “his  power  being  mighty,  bat  not  by  his  own  power,55 
may  be  meant,  that  the  temporal  power  of  Mohammed  and  his  succes- 
sors was  to  ©we  its  greatness  and  perpetuity  to  his  spiritual  dominion  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  empire' w hich  he  founded  was  to  he  upheld 
by  the  imposture  which  he  established.  To  this  purpose  the  following 
passage  from  Demetrius  Canternir,  the  historian  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
will  be  found  very  striking.  “ The  Turks,55  says  he,  “ ascribed  the 
fortunate  successes  of  the  empire,  not  so  much  to  human  prudence,  poli- 
cy, and  valour,  as  that  their  first  emperors  waged  war,  not  through  am- 
bition and  a desire  of  dominion,  hut  through  the  zeal  of  propagating  the 
Mohammedan  religion  ; and  by  that  means  they  procured  the  divine  as- 
sistance to  their  undertakings.55  The  temporal  power  of  Mohamme- 
danism, accordingly,  has  repeatedly  risen  and  declined  ; the  Moham- 
medan world  has  again  and  again  changed  masters,  hut  its  spiritual  ty- 
ranny has  subsisted  in  undiminished  vigour ; it  has  lived  and  reigned 
unaltered,  through  the  whole  of  its  period  thus  far  fulfilled.  It  is  mighty, 
therefore,  by  the  power  of  the  host  given  unto  it.  According  to  another 
interpretation,  the  passage  may  be  simply  designed  to  teach,  that  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  Mohammedan  power  is  lobe  referred  directly 
to  the  special  providence  of  God,  that  the  results  attained  were  so  en- 
tirely to  transcend  all  that  could  be  anticipated  from  the  ordinary  oper- 
atioi'i  of  human  causes,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  to  he  clearly  recog- 
nised in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  language 
of  the  Most  High  respecting  Nebuchadnezzar  may  afford  a commenta- 
ry of  most  striking  pertinency  upon  this  prediction:  “ O Assyrian,  the 
rod  ©f  mom  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation.  I 
will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the  people  of 
my  wrath  w.'H  r give  him  a charge  to  take  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey* 
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and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.  Howbeifc,  bemean- 
feth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  des- 
troy and  cut  off  nations  not  a few.  For  he  saith,  by  the  wisdom  ; for  I 
am  prudent.  Shall  the  ax  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  there- 
with? or  shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that  shaketh  it?  as  if 
the  rod  should  shake  ifself  against  them  that  lift  it  up,  or  as  if  the  staff 
should  lift  it  up  itself  as  if  it  were  no  wood.” 

And  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully t and  shall  prosper  and  practise , 
and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people. — It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  verses  we  are  now  considering  contain  the  angel’s  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbolic  actions  pei  formed  by  the  little  horn  in  the 
vision.  Of  these  the  principal  was  his  rudely  invading  the  emblematic 
“ host,”  or  the  hierarchy,  violently  casting  them  to  the  ground,  and 
stamping  upon  them  with  his  feet.  The  language  before  us  is  unques- 
tionably exegetical  o i this  figurative  scenery,  and  the  phrases,  “shall 
destroy  wonderfully,”  and  “ shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  peo- 
ple,” are  equivalent  to  saying,  he  shall  succeed  to  a surprising  degree 
in  causing  multitudes  to  apostatize  from  the  Christian  profession.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  spreading  the  poison  of  a false  religion.  For  the  ori- 
ginal word  rendered  “ destroy”  is  a term  implying  not  merely  physical 
destruction,  but  moral  corruption,  or  the  vitiating  influence  of  false 
doctrines  and  principles  upon  human  conduct.  It  is  the  term  employed 
in  the  following  passages  : — “ For  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth;”  “Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye 
corrupt  yourselves,  and  mako  you  A graven  image,  &c.;”  “ They  are 
corrupt;  they  have  done  abominable  works.”  In  allusion  to  these  ex- 
pressions, it  is  said  in  the  annunciation  of  divine  judgments  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, “Thy  wrath  is  come,  that  thou  shouldst  destroy  them  that  des- 
troy the  earth  ;”  i.  e.  those  that  corrupt  the  earth.  In  affixing  this  sense 
to  the  destruction  to  be  achieved  by  the  little  horn,  or  the  Mohamme- 
dan power,  it  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  bloodshed  and 
desolation  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  Saracen  and  Turkish 
arms  in  planting  and  defending  their  dominion.  Yet  wq  think  the  sense 
of  a moral  depravation,  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  a spurious 
and  pestilent  faith,  and  accomplishing  a sad  defection  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  true  religion,  answers  better  to  the  nature  of  the  symbol  em- 
ployed, and  is  equally  accordant  with  the  truth  of  history. 

Ver.  25  And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his 
hand : and  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart , and  peace  shall  destroy  many: 
he  shall  also  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes, — The  institution  of  the 
religion  of  the  Koran  with  its  “ hosts,”  orders  of  teachers,  and  its  sys- 
tem of  worship,  was  Mohammed^s  masterpiece  of  “ policy.”  It  was  by 
this  means  that  his  followers  supplanted  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  converted  to  the  faith  multitudes  of  those  over  whom  the  temporal 
authority  had  been  extended  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  “ Policy” 
iiere  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  unprincipled  shrewd- 
ness, the  working  of  a keen  but  depraved  intellect,  laying  its  plans  with 
a serpentine  subtlety,  and  executing  them  with  an  entire  recklessness  of 
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the  moral  character  of  the  means  employed.  In  this  manner  success 
has  crowned  the  Mohammedan  power ; their  vile  art3,  their  “ craft,’7 
their  perfidy,  have  strangely  prospered.  No  more  striking  charactistic 
of  the  founder  or  the  followers  of  Islam  could  be  designated.  “ In  the 
exercise  of  the  political  government,”  says  Gibbon,  “ Mohammed  was 
compelled  to  abate  the  stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some 
measure  with  prejudices  and  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ 
even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  instrument  of  their  salvation.  The 
use  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  was  often  subservient 
to  the  propagation  of  the  faith.”  “ In  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of 
fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed  less  criminal ; and  he  would  have 
started  at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  im- 
portance and  justice  of  the  end.”  The  recent  Travels  in  the  East  of 
Mr.  Madden,  an  English  gentleman,  furnish  some  very  graphic  sketches 
of  Mohammedan  character,  which  may  be  adduced  to  fill  up  the  pro- 
phetic portraiture  we  are  now  considering.  “ His  (the  Turk’s)  inher- 
ent hostility  to  Christianity  is  the  first  principle  of  his  law  ; and  the  per- 
fidy it  is  supposed  to  enjoin  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter.” “ The  most  striking  qualities  of  the  Moslem  are  his  profound  ig- 
norance, his  insuperable  arrogance,  his  habitual  indolence,  and  the  per- 
fidy which  directs  his  policy  in  the  divan,  and  regulates  his  ferocity  in 
the  field.”  “ As  to  the  outward  man,  the  Turk  is,  physically  speaking, 
the  finest  animal,  and,  indeed,  excels  all  Europeans  in  bodily  vigour  as 
well  as  beauty.  As  to  their  moral  qualities,  I found  them  charitable  to 
the  poor,  attentive  to  the  sick,  and  kind  to  their  domestics;  but  I also 
found  them  perfidious  to  their  friends,  treacherous  to  their  enemies,  and 
thankless  to  their  benefactors.”  “ I never  found  a Turk  who  kept  his 
word  when  it  was  his  interest  to  break  it.” 

As  to  the  expression,  “ by  peace  he  shall  destroy  many,”  it  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  as  implying,  that  the  kingdom  represented  by  the 
little  horn  should  destroy  many  by  wasting  invasions  while  their  victims 
were  slumbering  in  a state  of  negligent  security;  a peculiarity  said  to  have 
been  exempified  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  Saracen  arms.Such  may  have 
been  the  case  ; but  we  incline  to  attribute  another  import  to  the  words. 
Adhering  to  the  ser.se  before  given  to  the  word  “destroy, ”as  implying  the 
same  as  to  corrupt,  seduce,  lead  into  destructive  error,  we  suppose  the 
allusion  to  be  the  fact,  that  thousands  during  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Moslem  arms  accepted  of  life,  safety,  and  “peace,”  on  condition  of 
their  embracing  the  foul  imposture  of  the  conquerors.  Thus  it  was  that 
“ by  peace  he  destroyed  many ;”  i.  e.  he  corrupted  then}  by  the  terms  on 
which  he  granted  peace.  It  is  notorious  that  these  were  “ death,  tribute, 
or  the  Koran,”  and  where  the  subject  nations  escaped  the  point  of  the 
sword,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  corrupting  and  deadly  influence  of 
the  superstition  whch  ihey  embraced. 

But  he  shall  be  broken  without  hand. — That  is  to  say,  not  by  human, 
hands,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  as  empire  are  usually  over- 
thrown ; but  this  spiritual  dominion  is  to  meet  its  fate  when  the  stone  cut 
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“ without  hands”  is  dashed  against  the  image,  and  reduces  all  the  power 
of  depotism  and  delusion  to  the  dust.  Expositors  of  prophecy  are  ma- 
ny of  them  confident  in  the  belief  that  the  Mohammedan  importure  will 
begin  to  be  broken,  without  hand,  at  the  time  when  the  great  antichris- 
tian  confederacy  of  the  Roman  beast  is  destroyed ; and  at  the  epoch 
when  the  Millennium  is  on  the  point  of  commencing.  At  this  period 
the  Gospel  begin  to  be  successfully  preached  throughout  the  whole 
world ; and  the  issue,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  the  universal  gathering  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  During  this  period, 
the  Mohammedans  will  be  converted  to  the  true  faith ; and  when  their 
conversion  shall  have  become  general,  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Eas- 
tern little  horn  will  no  doubt,  be  broken.  But  in  that  case,  it  will  plain- 
ly have  been  broken  by  the  sword  of  violence,  in  the  hand  of  an  earthly 
conqueror ; but  by  the  invisible  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  inclining 
the  hearts  of  its  long  deluded  votaries  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  the  true  Prophet  of  God. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  that  the  little  horn  of  the  symbolical  he-goat  an- 
swers in  every  important  particular,  however,  circumstantial,  which  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished,  to  the  successful  imposture  of  Mohamme- 
ed.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  whole  inquiry  must  be,  that  by  the 
little  horn,  described  in  this  chapter  of  Daniel,  is  symbolized  the  spiri- 
tual kingdom  of  Mohammedanism. 

Another  parallel  prophecy  is  now  to  be  traced  in  Apocalypse  of  John, 
who  has  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  most  important  predictions  of 
Daniel. 

REVELATION,  CH.  IX.  1-19. 

1.  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  I saw  a star  fall  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  : 
and  to  him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  2.  And  he  opened  the  bottomless 
pit ; and  there  arose  a smoke  out  of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a great  furnace ; and  the 
sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit.  3.  And  there 
came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth  : and  unto  them  was  given  power,  as 
the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.  4.  And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they 
should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree  ; but 
only  those  men  which  have  not  the  seal  of  God  in  tTieir  foreheads.  5.  And  to  them  it 
was  given  that  they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five 
months : and  their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a scorpion,  when  he  striketh  a man. 
C.  And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it;  and  shall  desire  to 
die,  and  death  shall  flee  from  them.  7.  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto 
horses  prepared  unto  battle;  and  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns,  like  gold, 
and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men.  8.  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women, 
and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  9.  And  they  had  breastplates,  as  it  were 
breastplates  of  iron;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of 
many  horses,  running  to  battle.  10.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions ; and 
there  were  stings  in  their  tails  : and  their  powder  was  to  hurt  men  five  months.  11.  And 
they  had  a king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ; whose  name,  m 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  Abaddon ; but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon. 
12.  One  wo  is  past;  and  behold  there  came  two  more  woes  hereafter.  13.  And  the 
sixth  angel  sounded,  and  I heard  a voice  from  the  four  horns  of  the  golden  altar,  which 
is  before  God ; saying  to  the  sixth  angel,  which  had  the  trumpet,  loose  the  four  angels 
which  are  bound  in  the  river  Euphrates.  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed  which 
were  prepared  for  an  hour  and  a day,  and  a month  and  a year,  for  to  slay  the  third  part 

men.  16,  And  the  number  of  the  arroy^f  the  horsemen  were  two  hundred  thousand  r 
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and  i heardtiionuinber  of  them.  17.  And  thus  I saw  the  horses  in.  the  vision,  ami 
them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone  : 
and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  head  of  lions  ; and  out  of  their  mouth  issued 
fire,  and  smoke,  and  brimstone.  18.  By  these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men  killed ; 
by  the  fire,  and  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brimstone  which  issued  out  of  their  mouths. 
19.  For  their  power  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails  : for  their  tails  were  like  unto 
serpents,  and  had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt. 

“ In  the  prediction  of  Daniel,”  observes  Mr.  Faber,  “ Mohammedan- 
ism alone  is  spoken  of : its  two  principal  supporters,  the  Saracens  and 
the  Turks,  are  not  the  superstition  from  its  commencement  to  its  termi- 
nation is  given,  without  descending  to  particularize  the  nations  by  which 
it  should  be  successively  patronised.  In  the  Revelation  of  John,  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  ; and  we  are  furnished  with  two  distinct  and  accu- 
rate paintings,  both  of  the  Saracenic  locusts  under  their  exterminating 
leader,  and  of  the  Euphatean  horsemen  of  the  four  Turkish  Sultanies.” 
These  two  departments  of  the  prophecy  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain in  their  minute  particulars. 

Ver.  1.  And  I saio  a star  fall  (Gr.  “ having  fallen”)  from  heaven 
unto  the  earth  ; and  to  him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
there  arose  a smoke  out  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a great,  furnace  : 
and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the 
pit. — Commentators  at  the  present  day  are  almost  universally  agreed  in 
regarding  the  fifth  trumpet  as  symbolizing  and  predicting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Arabian  impostor,  his  spurious  religion,  and  his  Saracen  I 
followers.  But,  as  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  how  Mohammed  himself 
can  properly  be  represented  as  “ a star  falling  from  heaven,”  the  usual  j 
symbol  of  an  apostate  Christian  teacher,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  ; 
ima'gery  to  be,  to  teach  us,  that  Mohammedanism  is  to  be  considered  as  I 
the  fruit  or  product  of  a Christian  heresy.  The  star  had  fallen  before 
the  time  of  the  false  prophet,  in  the  person  of  Arius,  and  other  gross  he- 
retics ; and  as  the  consequence  of  their  apostacy  from  the  truth,  the 
providence  of  God  so  ordered  it,  that  the  desolating  delusion  of  Mo- 
hammedanism should  arise  and  overspread  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  Church.  This  view  of  the  arch-imposture  of  Islamism  has  been 
taken  by  some  very  able  writers  of  modern  times ; particularly  by  Mr.  ! 
Whitaker  in  his ‘‘Origin  of  Arianism.”  The^grand  heresies,  therefore, 
of  the  Christian  Church,  previous  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  seem  to 
be  here  personified  in  the  fallen  star, and  represented  as  being  instrumen- 
tal in  introducing  this  master-plague  of  error  and  superstition  into  the 
world.  The  poetical  machinery  of  the  vision  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  sacred  oracular  caves  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  which  were  often 
thought  i©  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  the  great  abyss,  and  which  ! 
were  especially  valued,  when  (like  that  at  Delphi)  they  emitted  an 
intoxicating  vapour ; it  is  used,  therefore,  with  singular  propriety  in 
foretelling  the  rise  of  a religious  imposture.  There  may  poSBibly  be  an  i 
allusion  also  to  the  cave  of  Hera,  whither  the  prophet  was  wont  to  retire  | 
for  the  purpose  of  excogitating  his  system,  and  from  which  it  really  ema- 
nated. The  opening  of  the  bottomless  pit,  therefore,  and  letting  out 
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the  vapour  and  smoke  of  the  infernal  regions,  aptly  represents  . the  wic- 
ked and  diabolical  system  of  religion,  the  dense  and  noxious  fumes  pf 
the  corrupt  theology  which  he  broached,  and  by  means  of  which  so 
large  a portion  of  Christendom  was  finally  obscured  and  involved  ill 
darkness.  The  preternatural  darkening  of  the  sun  foreshows  the  eclipse 
of  the  true  religion;  and  that  of  the  air  prefigures  the  uncontrolled  do- 
minion of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Asa  striking  coincidence  with  the 
signs  here  predicted,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  a remarkable  comet  im- 
mediately preceded  the  birth  of  Mohammed ; and  that  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  of  extraordinary  degree  and  duration,  attended  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  his  pretended  mission. 

Ver.  2.  And  there  came  ont  of  the  pit  locusts  upon  the  earth. — Arabia  has 
long  been  noted  for  giving  birth  to  prodigious  swarms  oflocusts,  which 
often  overspread  and  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  countries ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  a genuine  Arabian  romance,  the  locust  is  introduced 
as  the  national  emblem  of  the  Ishmaelites.  The  symbol,  therefore,  of 
the  locusts  issuing  out  of  the  smoke  strikingly  represents  the  armies  of 
the  Saracens,  the  martial  followers  of  the  prophet : first  engendered,  as 
it.  were,  amid  the  fumes  of  his  religion,  and  then  marching  forth,  at  his 
command,  to  conquer  and  to  proselyte  the  world.  Thepages  of  history 
must  be  consulted  to  learn  the  devastations  of  those  destructive  Sa- 
racens, which,  under  the  guidance  of  Mohammed  and  his  successors, 
alighted  upon  and  wasted  the  apocalyptic  earth.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  phantasms  that  came  forth  from  the  pit  of  the  abyss  bore  a general 
resemblance  to  locusts,  they  were  marked  by  several  peculiarities,  by 
which  they  were  more  perfectly  adapted  to  typify  the  people  designed  to 
be  thus  shadowed  out.  These  we  shall  consider  as  we  proceed. 

Ver.  4 And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  hurl  the  grass  of 
the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree ; hut  only  those  men  ivhic\  have 
not  the  name  of  Godin  their  foreheads. — By  the  command  that  they  should 
not  hurt  the  grass,  nor  the  trees,  but  men,  only,  it  is  evident  that  these 
were  not  natural,  but  symbolical  locusts  ; ^nd  also  that  they  were  un- 
der providential  control.  The  same  thing  appears  from  attributes  as- 
signed them,  which  plainly  belong  to  the  objects  signified,  and  not  to 
the  sign ; as  the  fiuman  face,  the  woman’s  hair,  the  golden  crowns,  the 
iron  breastplates.  But  it  is  very  common  in  the  symbolic  diction  of  pro- 
phecy, to  find  the  literal  and  the  allegorical  sense  intermixed,  and  that 
even  in  the  same  passage.  We  arc  thus  furnished  with  a clew  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  symbols.  By  the  precept  here  given  the  emblema- 
tic locusts  were  required  to  act  in  a manner  perfectly  dissimilar  to  the 
ravages  of  natural  locusts:  and  yet  how  faithfully  the  command  was 
obeyed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  very  remarkable  injunction 
of  the  Caliph  Abubeker  to  Yezid,  upon  setting  out  on  the  expedition  a- 
gainst  Syria,  the  first  undertaking  of  the  Saracens  in  the  way  of  foreign 
conquest.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  these  instructions  have  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing an  illustration  of  this  prophetic  .text.  “ Remember,”  said  Abu- 
beker, “ that  you  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of 
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death,  in  the  assurance  of  judgment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  When 
you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without 
turning  your  backs  ; but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  women  or  children.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of 
corn.  Cut  down  no  fruit-trees  ; nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such 
aS  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make  any  covenant,  stand  to  it,  and  be 
as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will  find  some  religious  per- 
sons, who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve 
God  that  way:  let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill  them,  nor  destroy  their 
menasteries.  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of  people,  that  belong  to 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have  shaven  crowns  : be  sure  you  cleave 
their  skull,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahometans, 
or  pay  tribute.”  It  has  accordingly  been  noticed,  that  those  parts  of  the 
iloman  empire  which  were  left  untouched  by  these  Saracen  hordes, 
were  those  in  which  it  appears  from  history  the  remnant  of  the  true 
church  of  God  was  still  found  residing:  they  were  only  to  hurt  the  men 
who  had  the  mark  of  God  on  their  forehead. 

s Ver.  5.  And  to  them  it  was  given  that  they  should  not  hill  them , hut]  that 
■ they  should  he  tormented  five  months ; and  their  torment  roas  the  torment  of  a 
• scorpion , when  he  striketh  a man — Mr.  Gibbon’s  undesigned  commentary 
on  these  wor$s  will  show  how  the  commission  was  fulfilled.  “ The  fair 
option  of  friendship  or  submission,  a battle  was  proposed  to  the  enemies 
of  Mahomet.  If  they  professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted 
to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and 
marched  under  the  same  banners,  to  extend  the  religion  they  had  em- 
braced. The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his  interests ; 
yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a prostrate  enemy,  and  he  seemed  to  prom- 
ise, that  on  the  payment  of  a tribute,  the  least  guilty  of  his  unbelieving 
subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  worship. — The  period  assigned  for 
the  power  of  the  locusts,  in  this  prediction,  is  “ five  months.”  Pro- 
phecy has  its  peculiar  mode  of  computing  time.  A day  for  the  most  j 
part  stands  fora  year.  Five  months,  therefore,  of  thirty  days  each,  a- 
roount,  in  the  computation  of  prophecy,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

As  five  literal  months  is  the  utmost  term  of  the  duration  of  the  natural 
plague  of  the  locusts,  so  the  prophetic  five  months  accurately  denote  the 
period  of  the  main  conquests  of  the  Saracen  empire,  computing  from 
the  appearance  of  Mohammed  to  the  foundation  of  Bagdad.  “ Read,” 
says  Bishop  Newton,  “ the  history  of  the  Saracens,  and  you  will  find, 
that  their  greatest  exploits  were  performed,  and  their  greatest  conquests  j 
made,  within  the  space  of  five  prophetic  months,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,— between  the  year  612,  when  Mahomet  opened  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  and  propagate  his  imposture ; and 
the  year  762,  when  Almansor  built  Bagdad,  and  called  it  the  city  of 
peace.”  The  comparison  of  the  locusts’  torments  to  that  of  the  scor- 
pion will  be  considered  subsequently. 

Ver.  6.  And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it ; and 
shaU  desire  to  die,  hut  death  shall  flee  from  them. — This  prediction  has  usu- 
ally been  considered  as  awfully  expressive  of  the  hopeless  sufferings  [ 
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and  despair  of  Eastern  Christendom,  under  the  lawless  insults,  violen- 
ces, and  oppressions  systematically  practised  by  their  Saracen  masters. 
We  would  not  deny  that  this  may  have  been  alluded  to ; yet,  as  it  would 
seem  that  men  desirous  of  escaping  suffering  by  death,  might  easily,  in 
a thousand  ways,  have  accomplished  their  object,  it  may  be  suggested, 
whether  the  Saracens  themselves  are  not  the  persons  here  referred  to, 
as  coveting  death  in  battle,  from  a view  to  the  honour,  and  the  rewards 
of  such  a decease.  The  following  passage  from  the  Koran,  is  worthy 
of  special  note  in  this  connexion.  “ Moreover,  ye  did  sometimes  wish 
for  death,  before  that  ye  met  it.”  On  these  words  Sale  remarks,  in  a 
note,  “ that  several  of  Mohammed’s  followers,  who  were  not  present  at 
Beder,  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  in  another  action,  the 
iike  honour  as  those  had  gained  who  fell  martyrs  in  that  event.”  The 
import  of  the  language,  therefore,  may  be,  that  God  should  give  to  the 
Moslem  hosts  such  an  uninterrupted  tide  of  conquests,  they  should  so 
uniformly  come  off  victorious  in  their  engagements,  and  that  with  such 
inconsiderable  losses,  that  numbers,  in  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm, 
should  pant  in  vain  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  dying  in  the  field  of 
battle. 

V 2 r.  7.  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle. — “Arabia,’’  says  Gibbon,  “ is,  in  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  the 
native  country  of  the  horse.”  The  horsemanship  of  the  Arabs  has  ev- 
er been  an  object  of  admiration.  “The  martial  youth,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Emir,  is  ever  on  horseback  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the. 
exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  scimitar.”  In  correspond- 
ence, therefore,  with  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  prophet,  the  strength  of  the 
Saracens  consisted  very  much  in  their  numerous  cavalry,  and  the  Unri- 
valled speed  of  tre  Arabian  coursers  forms  the  most  striking  possible 
emblem  of  the  rapid  career  of  the  Saracen  armies. 

And  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  croivns  like  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as 
tkefaces  of  men. — “ Make  a point,”  says  a precept  of  Mohammed,  “of 
wearing  turbans  ; because  it  is  the  way  of  angels.”  The  turban,  ac- 
cordingly, has  ever  been  the  distinctive  headdress  of  the  Arabs,  and 
their  boast  has  been,  that  they  wore,  as  their  common  attire,  those  or- 
naments, which  among  other  people  are  the  peculiar  badges  of  royalty. 
The  notice  of  the  “ faces  of  men”  seems  to  be  intended  merely  to  afford 
a clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  emblem ; to  intimate,  that  not  natural  lo- 
custs, but  human  beings,  were  depicted  under  this  symbol. 

Ver.  8.  And  they  had  hair ,1  as  the  hair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as 
the  teeth  of  lions. — The  Arabs,  as  Pliny  testifies,  wore  their  beards  or  ra- 
ther mustachios,  as  men,  while  their  hair,  like  that  of  women,  was  flow- 
ing or  plaited.  The  “ teeth  like  those  of  lions,”  has  reference  to  the 
weapons  and  implements  of  war  ; and  the  “ breastplates  of  iron”  to  the 
armour  made  use  of  by  the  Saracen  troops  in  their  expeditions.  The 
“ sound  of  their  wings  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running 
to  battle,”  is  but  a part  of  the  same  ex'pressive  imagery  denoting  war- 
like scenes  and  preparations. 


Ver.  10.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions : and  there  were  stings  itt 
their  tails. — The  interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  must 
bo  sought  for  in  the  Old  Testament  Ifrom  the  following  words  of  Isa- 
iah (ch.  ix.  14,  15)  it  appears  that  the  tail  of  a beast  denotes  the  false 
doctrines  or  the  superstition  which  he  maintains  : — “ Therefore  the 
Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail,  branch  and  rush,  in  one  day. 
The  ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head  ; and  the  prophet  that  teach - 
cth  lies , he  is  the  tail.”  The  emblem,  therefore,  strikingly  represents 
the  infliction  of  spiritual  wounds  by  the  propagation  of  poisonous  arad 
deadly  errors  and  heresies.  And  nothing  is  more  evident  from  the  page 
of  history  than  that  the  Moslem  followers  of  Mohammed  have  scattered, 
like  scorpions,  the  venom  of  their  doctrines  behind  them  ; and  whether 
conquering  or  conquered,  have  succeeded  in  palming  a new  creed  upon 
those  with  whom  they  have  had  to  do.  By  this  symbol,  then,  we  are 
plainly  taught,  that  the  plague  of  the  allegorical  locusts  consisted  not 
only  in  the  ravages  of  war,  but  in  the  successful  propagation  of  a false 
religion,  of  which  the  doctrines  should  be  as  deieterous  -in  a spiritual 
point  of  view,  as  the  sting  of  a scorpion  in  a natural*  In  like  manner, 
when  it  is  said  (ch.  xii.  o,  4)  of  the  “ great  red  dragon  having  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  that  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heav- 
en, and  did  east  them  to  the  earth, ” the  explication,  is,  that  the  Anti- 
christian power  shadowed  out  by  this  formidable  monster  should  he  per- 
mitted to  instil  the  most  pernicious  errors  into  the  minds  of  the  profess- 
ed ministers  of  the  truth,  and  thus  bring  about  their  entire  defection 
from  Christianity . 

Ver.  11.  And  they  had  a icing  over  them , which  is  the  angel  of  the  bottom* 
less  pit , whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  tongue; 
hath  his  name  Apollyon.- — Both  these  terms  signify  destroyer.  Since  the 
locusts  are  at  once  secular-  conquerors  and  the  propagators  of  a false 
religion*  their  king  must  stand  to  them  in  the  double  relation  of  a tem- 
poral and  spiritual  head.  Such  accordingly  were  Mohammed  and  the 
Caliphs  his  successors,  who  must  be  viewed  as  jointly  constituting  the  j 
tile  locust-king  Abaddon  ; for  in  the  usual  language  of  prophecy,  a king 
denotes,  not  any  single  individual,  but  a dynasty  or  kingdom.  The 
chief  of  the  locusts,  when  they  first  issued  from  the  pit  of  the  abyss,  was 
Mohammed  himself;  but  during  the  allotted  period  of  the  wo  which 
they  occasioned,  the  reigning  destroyer  was,  of  course,  tire  feigning 
Caliph.  If,  therefore,  we  Were  to  suppose  the  genius  of  Mohamme- 
danism under  the  Caliphs  to  be  personified,  and  this  symbolical  person- 
age to  be  designated  by  the  most  apropriate  title,  Abaddon,  the  destroy- 
er, would  be  the  appellation. 

As  the  portion  of  the  prophecy  thus  far  considered  has  reference  to 
the  origin  of  Mohammed’s  imposture,  and  to  the  rise,  progress,  and 
conquests  of  the  Saracens,  its  earliest  abettors  and  propagators,  so  the 
remaining  part  announces  the  commencement  and  career  of  the  Turkish 
power,  the  principal  of  its  later  supporters. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  [heard  a voice  from  the  four 
horns  of  the  golden  altar,  which  is  before  God,  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which 
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ns  depicting  the  visionary  scene  of  afield  of  bailie,  in  which  the  cavalry 
had  the  trumpet , Loose  the  four  augels  which  are  bound  in  (rather  at,  by,  in  the 
vicinity  of ) the  great  river  Euphrates,  and  the  four  angels  were  loosed.--  It  is 
impossible,  from  the  train  of  events,  and  from  the  quarter  of  the  world 
in  which  we  are  directed  to  look  for  the  irruption  of  these  prodigious 
multitudes  of  horsemen,  to  mistake  to  whom  the  prophecy  refers.  The 
four  angels  who  are  described  as  bound  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  notin  the  river  itself,  are  the  four  contemporary  sulta- 
nies  or  dynasties,  into  which  the  empire  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  wa3  di- 
vided towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  : Persia,  Herman’,  Sy- 
ria, and  Rhoum.  These  sultanies,  from  different  causes,  were  long  res- 
trained from  extending  their  conquests  beyond  what  may  be  geographi- 
cally termed  the  Euphratean  regions,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  four  angels  on  the  river  Euprates  were  loosed  in 
the  persons  of  their  existing  representatives,  the  united  Ottoman  and 
Seljukian  Turks.  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  must  of  necessity  be  the  guide  to  any  English  commentator  on 
this  part  of  the  prophetic  history.  The  following  is  his  testimony  as  to 
the  immense  number  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  “ As  the  subject  nations 
charmed  under  the  standard  of  the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and 
horses,  were  proudly  computed  by  millions.”  “ On  this  occasion,  the 
myriads  of  the  Turkish  horse  overspread  a frontier  of  six  hundred  miles, 
from  Taurus  to  Erzeroum.” 

Ver.  17.  .find  thus  l saw  the  horses  in  the  vision , and  those  that  sat  on 
them,  having  breastplates  of  fire  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone. These  pro- 

phetic characteristics  of  the  Euphratean  warriors  accord  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  with  the  description  which  history  gives  of  the  Turks. 
They  brought  immense  armies  in  the  field,  chiefly  composed  of  horse, 
and  from  their  first  appearance  on  the  great  political  stage  of  nations 
their  costume  has  been  peculi  arly  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  scar- 
let, blue,  and  yellow,  which  are  here  denoted  by  the  terms  **  fire,”  “ja- 
cinth,” and  “ brimstone.”  Ryoaut’s  “ Present  State  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,”  published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will, 
satisfy  the  reader  on  this  point. 

And  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads,  of  lions,  and  out  of  their  mouths 
issued  fire  and  smote  e and  brimstone.  We  have  heye  a symbol  which  is 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scriptures.  The  prophetic  horses 
are  represented  as  vomiting  out  of  their  mouths  u fire,  and  smoke,  and 
brimstone,”  by  which  it  is  added,  “the  third  part  of  men  was  killed.” — •. 
Mede,  Newton,  Faber,  and  most  other  eminent  expositors  of  the.  Rev- 
elation, agree  in  supposing  that  the  flashes  of  tire  attended  by  smoke  and 
brimstone,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  horses,  were 
in  reality  ‘ the  flashes  of  artillery. ? The  Turks  were  among  the  first 
who  turned  to  account  the  European  invention  of  gunpowder  in  carrying 
on  their  wars.  Cannon,  the  most  deadly  engine  of  modern  warfare, 
were  employed  by  Monarnmed  II.  in  his  wars  against  the  Greek  em- 
pire ; and  it  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  heavy  ordnance  for  the 
reduction  of  Constantinople.  The  prophet,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered 
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find  artillery  are  s.o  mingled  together  that  while  flashes  of  fire  and  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  issued  from  the  cannon,  the  horses  heads  alone  would  ’ 
be  dimly  discerned  through  the  sulphurous  mist,  and  would  seem  to  the  ! 
eye  of  the  spectator  to  belch  forth  the  smoky  flames  from  their  own  mouth. 
We  may  now  see  how  far  history  confirms  this  interpretation.  “Among 
the  implements  of  destruction,”  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ he  (Mohammed  II. ) j 
studied  with  peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the 
Latins;  and  his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  appeared  in  the 
known  world.”  “ The  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  their  cannonade  on 
all  sides,  and  the  campfand  city,  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  were'  involved 
in  a cloud  of  smoke  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliver- 
ance or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.”  “ The  great  cannon  of  j 
Mohammed  has  been  separately  an  important  and  visible  object  in  the 
history  of  the  times.  But  that  enormous  engine,  which  required,  it  is 
said,  seventy  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  thousand  men  to  draw  it,  was  flanked 
by  the  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude  : the  long  order  of  Turkish 
artillery  was  pointed  against  the  wall ; fourteen  batteries  thundered  at 
once  on  the  most  accessible  places ; and  of  one  of  these  it  is  am- 
biguously expressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with  a hundred  and  thir- 
ty guns,  or  that  it  discharged  a hundred  and  thirty  bullets.” 

Per.  19.  For  their  power  is  in,  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails  ; for  their  i 
tails  were  like  unto  serpents,  and  had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt. — The 
emblematic  import  of  the  tail  of  a beast  we  have  already  considered,  j 
The  imagery  in  the  present  symbol  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  j 
Saracen  >'ccusts,  which  bed  tails  of  scorpions  ; but  the  import  is  the 
same.  Here  the  tails  of  the  horses  terminated  in  a serpent’s  head;  J 
and  it  Is  not  a little  remarkable;  that  the  Turks  have  been  in  the  habit,  > 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  of  tying  a knot  in  the  extre-  [ 
uiity  of  the  long  flowing  tails  of. their  horses,  when  preparing  for  war; 
so  that  their  resemblance  to  serpen  to  with  swelling  heads  must  have  ! 
been  singularly  striking.  Striking  too  is  the  fact,  that  so  slight  a cir-  I 
cumstance  should  have  been  adverted  to  by  the  historian  so  often  quo- 
ted, who  thought  as  little  of  being  an  organ  to  illustrate  the  predictions  I 
of  Scripture,  as  the  Turks  themselves  did  of  being  agents  to  fulfil  them. 
Speaking  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  first  Turkish  invader  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, he  says,  “With  his  own  hands  he  tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  and  dec- 
lared that  if  he  were  vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  | 
burial.”  The  scope  of  the  hieroglyphic  here  employed  is  to  predict  j 
the  propagation  of  a deadly  imposture  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
same  warlike  power  which  should  achieve  such  prodigious  conquests,  j 
The  event  has  corresponded  with  the  prophecy.  Like  the  Saracens  j 
of  the  firs*  wo,  the  Turks  were  not  merely  secular  conquerors.  They  j 
were  animated  with  all  the  wild  fanaticism  of  a false  religion ; they  ! 
professed  and  propagated  the  same  theological  system  as  their  Arabian 
predecessors;  they  injured  by  their  doctrines  no  less  than  by  their  con- 
quests; and  wherever  they  established  their  dominion,  the  Koran 
triumphed  over  the  Gospel.  Thus  writes  Mr.  Gibbon  The  whole 
body  of  the  nation  embraced  the  religion  of  Mohammed.”  “Twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were  suddenly  as- 
saulted bv  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian 
valour  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  converts.." 
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Sufficient  proof  lias  now  been  afforded,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Arabian  prophet  in  the  world,  and  the  rise,  progress, 
and  results  of  his  imposture,  are  clearly  foretold  in  the  Sacred  volume. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  any  admitted  subject  of  pro- 
phecy, upon  which  history  ahd  Providence  have  thrown  a stronger 
or  clearer  light,  than  that  which  we  have  considered  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Interpreters  have  been  justly  struck  at  the  surprising  exact- 
ness of  the  delineations,  and  their  perfect  accordance  with  the  details 
of  history.  “The  prophetic  truths,”  says  Dr.  Zouch,  “comprised  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  mark  of  divinity  upon  that  book.  When  I compare  them 
with  the  page  of  history,  lam  filled  with  hmazement.  The  Saracens, 
a people  which  did  not  exist  in  the  lime  of  John,  and  the  Turks,  a na- 
tion then  utterly  unknown,  are  there  described  in  language  the  most 
appropriate  and  distinct.”  If  then  the  considerations  commonly  ad- 
duced to  account  for  the  rise,  progress,  and  reign  of  Mohammedanism 
appear  to  be  inadequate, — if  the  human  causes  usually  quoted  to 
explain  the  astonishing  success  of  Mohammedan  imposture  still  seem 
to  us  toleavemany  of  the  phenomena  inexplicable,  and  the  greatest  re- 
volution in  the  world  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Church  stands 
forth  an  unsolved  problem, — why  should  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  it 
directly  to  the  determinate  will  and  counsel  of  the  Most  High,  anti 
thus  find  a clew  to  all  the  mysteries  connected  with  it?  Why  should 
we  be  anxious  to  escape  the  recognition  of  a Divine  interference  in 
the  rise  ofthis  arch-heresy?  If  we  have  been  correct  in  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  preceding  predictions  of  Daniel  and  John,  the  Mohamme- 
dan delusion  is  as  real  and  as  prominent  a subject  of  prophecy  as  any 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bible. 

Now,  to  insist  Upon  the  operation  of  human  caases  in  the  production 
of  an  event  which  is  truly  a subject  of  phophecy,  is  in  fact  to  take  the 
government  of  the  world  out  of  the  hands  of  God.  And  this  principle 
pushed  to  the  extreme  will  inevitably  loner  and  impugn  thesure  word 
of  prophecy  ; for  it  makes  God  the  predictor  of  events  over  which,  at 
thd  same  time,  he  has  no  special  superintendence  or  control.  Such  a 
principle  cannot  stand  the  least  examination.  When  Daniel  foretells 
the  fortunes  of  the  four  great  empires;  or  when  Isaiah  speaks  of  Cy- 
rus by  name,  as  one  who  should  accomplish  certain  great  purposes  of 
the  Infinite  Mind,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  the  events  predicted  were  to 
happen  exclusive  of  Providential  agency  ? As  easily  and  as  justly 
then  may  we  acknowledge  a special  pre-ordaimnent  in  the  case  of 
Mohammed,  whose  still  more  formidable  dominion  and  more  lasting 
and  more  fatal  agency  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  equally  the  theme  of 
unquestionable  predictions.  No  admission  ofthis  nature  militates  with 
the  free  agency  ofman.  or  at  ail  affects  the  moral  character  of  his  ac- 
tions. The  mere  fact  that  en  event  is  foreknown  op  foretold  by  the 
Deity,  neither  takes  away  no’*  weakens  the  accountability  of  the  a- 
gents  concerned.  Of  this,  the  whole  Scripture  is  full  of  proofs.  But 
the  reflecting  reader  will  desire  no  farther  confirmation  ofsoplaina 
i position. 
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THE  CAABA. 

Caaba  is  the  name  given  to  a very  ancient  temple,  in  the  city  of* Mec- 
ca, the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  ages.  Centu- 
ries before  Mohammed  was  born,  and  while  the  Arabs  were  yet  Pa- 
gans, this  building  was  held  to  possess  a peculiar  sanctity  : pilgrimages 
were  made  to  it  from  distant  regions  ; and  that  tribe  or  family  was  ac- 
counted the  most  honourable,  who  were  the  keepers  of  its  keys.  It  is 
an  oblong,  massive  structure,  built  of  large  blocks  of  different  sized 
stones,  joined  rudely  together,  and  is  about  eighteen  paces  in  length, 
fourteen  in  breadth,  and  from  thirty  live  to  forty  feet  in  height.  It  has 
but  one  door,  on  the  north  side,  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  wholly 
plated  with  silver,  and  embellished  with  gilt  ornaments.  From  the 
door’s  being  placed,  not  in  the  centre,  but  near  to  one  corner  of  the 
building,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  originally  designed  fora  sacred 
use;  but  at  what  time,  or  for  what  reasons,  it  became  thus  appropria- 
ted, it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine.  Near  the  door,  in  the  angle  I 
of  the  wall  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Caaba,  about  seven  spans 
from  the  ground,  is  the  celebrated  black  stone,”  so  devoutly  kissed 
by  every  pilgrim  visiting  the  sacred  city.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  j 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of abopt  seven  small  stones,  ofdif-  j 
ferent  sizes  and  shapes,  well  joined  together  with  cement,  and  per- 
fectly smooth  ; appearing  as  if  the  original  stone  had  been  broken  into  j 
many  pieces  by  a violent  blow,  and  then  united  again,  which  indeed 
is  reperted  to  have  been  the  fact.  A border  of  some  kind  of  cement, 
rising  a little  above  the  surface  of  the  stone,  surrounds  it,  and  both  this 
and  the  stone  are  encircled  by  a silver  band. 

According  to  the  fabulous  legends  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  “black 
stone”  was  brought  down  from  Heaven  by  Gabriel,  at  the  creation  of 
the  world  ; and  was  then  of  a pure  white,  but  has  contracted  its  pre- 
sent sable  hue  from  the  guilt  of  the  sins  committed  by  the  sons  of  men.  ; 
Jf  a conjecture,  however,  may  be  hazarded,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
refer  its  origin  to  that  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Ishmaelites,  ' 
which  has  ever  led  them  to  imitate  the  Israelites.  Scarcely  a feature 
in  the  religious  institutions,  usages,  or  traditions  of  the  Jews,  but  has  | 
its  spuious  counterpart  in  those  of  the  seed  of  Hagar.  Jacob’s  pillar  I 
of  stone,  at  Bethel;  would  of  course  become  celebrated  among  his  de- 
scendants. In  like  manner,  from  causes  now  unknown,  we  may  ima- 
gine this  stone  to  have  received  a similar  sanctity  among  the  Arabs,  i 
This  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  Caaba,  in  Araback  language,  is  Beit- Allah,  house  of  : 
God;  a word  of  the  same  import  and  similar  sound  with  Beth-el, 
from  which  the  Greek  term  Baitvla  w.as  frequently  applied  to  sacred  i 
stones  or  memorial-pillars,  like  that  of  Jacob. 

The  double  roof  of  the  Caaba  is  supported  within  by.  three  octangu- 
lar pillars  of  aloes-wood,  between  which,  on  a bar  of  iron,  hang  a num- 
ber of  silver  lamps.  The  four  sides  without  are  covered  with  a rich 
black  silk  stuff  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  and  encircled  near  the  top 
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with  an  embroidered  baud  of  gold,  which  compasses  the  whole  build- 
ing-. This  covering,  which  is  renewed  every  year,  was  formerly  sup- 
plied by  the  Caliphs,  afterward  by  the  Sultans  of  Egypt;  but  is  now 
sent  from  Cario,  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  at  the  time  of 
the  lladj,  when  the  old  one  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  sold  to  the 
pilgrims  for  nearly  as  much  money  as  the  new  one  costs.  This  cur- 
taiu  or  veil,  colled  Kcsoua,  is  blazoned  all  over  with  the  words,  “There 
is  no  God,  but  God,”  &c.  in  gold  lelters  of  great  size;  and  such  a 
sacrednes  attaches  to  it,  that  the  camel  which  transports  it  to  Mecca  is 
ever  after  exempted  from  labour.  This  circumstance  of  the  Caaba 
being  covered  in  the  manner  described  suggests  the  probability,  that 
the  structure  was  intended  as  a rude  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Taberna- 
cle, which  was  also  enveloped  in  embroidered  curtains  without,  while 
within  was  a golden  candlestick,  with  seven  branches,  kept  constant- 
ly burning, 

The  Caaba,  at  a slight  distance  is  surrounded  with  a circular  enclo- 
sure of  thirty-two  slender  gilt  pillars,  between  every  two  ofw’hich  are 
suspended  seven  lamps,  upon  small  burs  of  silver  connecting  the  pil- 
lars towards  the  top.  These  lamps  are  always  lighted  after  sunset. 
This  sacred  paling  reminds  us  again  of  the  Tabernacle  ; the  court  of 
which,  though  of  an  oblong*  instead  of  a circular  form,  was  construct- 
ed of  pillars,  and  hung  with  curtains,  with  only  a single  place  of  en- 
trance. Within  this  enclosure  of  the  Caaba,  and  almost  contiguous  to 
its  base,  lies  the  “ white  stone,”  said  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Ishmael, 
which  receives  the  rain-water  foiling  off  the  flat  roof  of  the  edifice 
through  a spout,  formerly  of  wood,  but  now  of  gold.  According  to 
the  account  of  Burckhardt,  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene,  the  mysteri- 
ous drapery,  the  profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  the  blaze  of  lamps,  and 
the  kneeling  multitudes,  surpasses  any  thing  the  imagination  could 
have  pictured. 

At  a small  distance  from  the  Caaba,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  station 
pr  place  of  Abraham,  whom  the  Arabs  afllrm  to  have  been  the  builder 
of  the  temple,  where  there  is  another  stone  mnch  respected  by  the 
Moslems,  as  they  pretend  that  the  patriarch  stood  upon  it  \vhile  em- 
ployed about  the  building,  and  profess  to  show  the  prints  of  his  foot- 
steps to  this  day.  Just  without  the  circular  court,  on  its  south,  north, 
and  w est  sides,  are  three  buildings  designed  as  oratories,  or  places  of 
prayer,  where  the  pilgrim  worshippers  perform  their  devotions.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  several  small  buildings  near  to  the  main  structure, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  famous  well  of  Zenizem,  said  by  the  Mussulmans 
to  be  the  very  spring  which  the  nngel  discovered  to  Hagar  in  the 
wilderness,  and  whose  waters  of  course  possess  the  most  miraculous 
virtues.  They  cure  all  diseases,  both  of  body  and  spirit,  and  supply 
the  whole  town  for  drinking  and  oblation.  It  b said  to  be  the  only 
sweet  water  in  the  whole  valley  ; but  Pitts,  an  English  traveller,  found 
it  brackish,  and  says,  the  pilgrims  drink  it  so  inordinately,  that  “they 
are  not  only  much  purged,  but  their  flesh  breaks  out.  all  in  pimples^ 
and  this  they  called  the  purging  of  their  spiritual  corruption.”  They 
not  only  drink,  but  have  buckets  of  water  poured  over  them,  and  then 
think  their  sins  are  washed  into  the  well.  One  of  the  miracles  of  Mec- 
ca is,  that  the  water  of  this  well  never  diminishes ; but  this  is  not 
surprising  to  the  true  believers,  who  regard  it  as  having  been  mirac- 
ulously created  to  save  the  infant  Ishmael  when  dying  of  thirst  in 
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the  wilderness.  Burckhardt,  however,  explains  it  without  a miracle, 
by  supposing  that  the  water  flows  Ifeveagh  the  bottom,  being  supplied 
by  a subterraneous  rivulet.  The  water,  he  says,  is  perfectly  sweet, 
but  heavy  to  the  taste,  slightly  tepid,  and  sometimes  in  its  colour  re- 
sembles milk.  The  pilgrims  frequently  destroy  the  ropes,  buckets, 
and  other  appendages  of  the  well  in  their  eagerness  to  quaff  its  holy 
water. 

Surrounding  all  the  objects  now  described,  which  occupy  the  centre 
of  an  open  space,  is  the  square  colonnade  or  grand  piazza,  consisting 
of  a quadruple  row  of  columns  on  one  side,  and  a triple  row  on  the  other 
three  sides,  united  by  pointed  or  Gothic  arches,  every  four  of  which 
support  a dome,  plastered  white — the  number  of  these  domes  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  the  pillars  to  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  From  the  arches  of  these  colonnades  are  suspended  lamps, 
some  of  which  are  lighted  every  night,  and  the  whole  of  them  during 
the  nights  of  the  Ramadan.  The  columns  are  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  and  somewhat  more  than  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter ; some  are 
of  a reddish  gray  granite,  some  of  red  porphyry,  and  others  of  white  I 
marble.  No  two  capitals  or  bases  are  exactly  alike ; in  some  cases,  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  workmen,  the  former  have  been  placed  upside 
down  on  the  shafts.  The  arches  and  some  parts  of  the  walls  are  gaudily 
painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  colours  peculiar  to  Mohammedanism,  At  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  this  immense  quadrangular  court,  towering  above  the  pillar- 
ed domes,  rises  a lofty  minaret,  surmounted  with  a gilded  cresent,  the 
invariable  accompaniament  of  the  Moslem  temple. 

“The  high  antiquity  of  the  Caaba,”  says  Mr.  Forster,  “is  undispu- 
ted. The  permanent  character  of  its  rites  is  certified  by  our  knowledge  | 
of  the  adherence  ef  the  Arabs,  in  every  age,  to  their  ancient  customs. 
But,  from  the  uniform  consent  of  Mahometan  writers,  it  farther  appears 
that  the  statues  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  which  from  remote  antiquity 
had  held  a conspicuous  place  in  the  Caaba,  and  constituted  the  princi- 
pal object  of  its  idol  worship,  remained  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  j 
were  there  found  by  the  Mussulmans  after  the  capture  of  Mecca.  Ma- 
homet, Abulfeda  tells  us,  when  he  took  Mecca  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Hejira,  found  and  destroyed  in  the  Caaba,  on  his  entering  the  temple,  ! 
the  image  of  Abraham  holding  in  his  hand  seven  arrows  without  heads 
or  feathers,  such  as  the  Arabs  use  in  divination,  and  surrounded  with  a j 
great  number  of  angels  and  prophets,  as  inferior  deities,  among  whom, 
as  Al  Janabi  and  other  writers  add,  was  Ishmael  with  divining  arrows  j 
also  in  his  hand. 

“ Various  external  signs,  betokening  its  patriarchal  origin,  may  be 
traced  in  the  Ante-Mahometan  worship  of  the  Caaba.  Among  these  one 
custom  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  claim  distinct  notice  in  this  place, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  alluded  to  and  censured  in  the  Koran.  The 
pagan  Arabs  were  used  to  compass  the  Caaba  naked,  because  clothes, 
they  said,  were  the  signs  of  their  disobedience  to  God.  The  celebrated 
black  stone  of  the  Caaba  also,  the  primitive  source  and  object  of  Ara- 
bian idolatry,  strongly  indicates  the  origin  to  which  it  has  been  uniform- 
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iy  referred-  The  Arabs  attribute  its  introduction  into  the  temple  of 
Mecca  to  the  immediate  posterity  of  Ishmael.  The  peculiar  kind  of 
superstition  is  just  what  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  abuse  of 
an  early  patriarchal  custom — that  of  setting  up  stones  on  particular 
spots  in  honour  of  the  true  God.  While  the  connexion  is  farther  made 
out  by  the  exact  correspondence  in  this  particular  between  the  idolatry 
of  the  ancient  Israelites  and  that  of  the  Ante-Mahometan  Arabians, 
their  identity  might  be  largely  shown  from  the  Old  Testament;  but  a 
passage  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  will  suffice.  The  prophet  thus 
indignantly  reproves  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  : — ‘ Among  the  smooth 
stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  portion  : they,  they  are  thy  lot : even  to  them 
thou  hast  poured  a drink  offering,  thou  hast  offered  a meat  offering.5  55 
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THE  KORAN. 

The  word  Koran,  derived  from  the  verb  Kara,  to  read,  properly  sig- 
nifies the  reading , legend , or  that  which  ought  to  he  read  ; by  which  name 
the  Mohammedans  denote  not  only  the  entire  book  or  volume  of  the 
Koran,  but  also  any  particular  chapter  or  section  of  it,  just  as  the  Jews, 
in  their  language,  call  the  whole  Scripture,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  the 
name  of  Karaft,  or  Mikr a,  words  of  precisely  the  same  origin  and  im- 
port as  Koran.  This  book  must  be  regarded  as  the  code  of  laws,  reli- 
gion, and  morality,  which  Mohammed,  in  his  character  of  legislator 
and  prophet,  promulgated  to  the  people  of  Arabia.  As  it  is  therefore 
the  only  book  of  law  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  comprehends  also 
the  religious  doctrines  which  they  are  taught  to  believe,  it  follow’s,  that 
with  them  a doctor  in  the  law  is  ajso  a doctor  in  theology,  which  two 
professions  ore  wholly  inseparable.  This  law,  upon  which  is  founded 
all  their  theology  and  jurisprudence,  is  comprised  in  the  Koran,  in  the 
6ame  manner  as  the  civil  code  of  the  Jews  is  comprised  in  the  five  books  | 
of  Moses. 

The  collection  of  moral  traditions,  composed  of  the  sayings  and  ac- 
tions of  the  prophet,  and  forming  a kind  of  supplement  to  the  Koran, 
the  Moslems  call  the  Sonnah  ; just  as  the  Jews  have  denominated  the 
book  containing  their  oral  traditions,  the  Mishna. 

The  entire  Koran  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  thirteen  portions, 
which  are  denominated  Surus,  or  chapters;  and  these  again  into  smal-  I 
ler  divisions,  called  JJyat,  answering  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  to  our 
verses. 

There  appears  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  any  thing  like  design  or  me- 
thod in  either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  divisions.  Neither  the  time  at 
which  they  were  delivered,  nor  t he  matter  they  contain,  was  the  rule 
by  which  they  were  arranged.  They  were,  in  fact,  apparently  thrown 
together  without  order  or  meaning.  One  verse  Inis  seldom  any  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding  ; and  the  same  subject,  unless  it  be  some 
narrative,  such  as  that  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  or  Pharaoh,  distorted  from  j 
the  sacred  Scribtures,  is  in  no  case  continued  for  a dozen  verses  in 
succession  ; each  one  appears  an  isolated  precept  or  exclamation,  the  J 
tendency  and  pertinence  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  and  frequently  im- 
possible to  discover.  The  first  nine  titles  will  convey  to  the  render  a 
fair  conception  of  the  arrangement,  and  something  of  the  nature,  of 
the  subjects  embraced  in  the  whole.  1.  The  Preface.  2.  The  Cow.  ! 
S.  The  Family  of  Irani.  4.  The  Women.  5.  Table.  6.  Cattle.  7.  A1 
Araf.  8.  The  Spoils.  9.  Tho  Declaration  of  Immunity. 

As  to  the  plan  or  structure  of  this  pseudo  revelation,  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  Mohammed  makes  God  the  speaker  throughout.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  in  perusing  the  extracts  given  in  the 
preceding  work.  The  addresses  are  for  the  most  part  made  directly 
to  the  prophet,  informing  him  what  he  is  to  communicate  to  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  world  ; in  other  eases,  the  precepts,  promises,  or  threat- 
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euings  are  addressed  immediately  to  the  unbelievers,  or  the  faithful, 
according1  as  the  burden  of  them  applies  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
following  citations  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  whole  book.  “Now 
we  know  that  what  they  speak  grieveththee  : yet,  they  do  not  accuse 
thee  of  falsehood  : but  the  ungodly  contradict  the  sigi  sof  God.  And 
apostles  before  thee  have  been  accounted  liars  : but  they  patiently  bore 
their  accounted  being  liars,  and  their  being  vexed,  until  our  help  came 
unto  them.”  “ Say,  Verily  I am  forbidden  to  worship  the  false  deities 
which  ye  invoke  besides  God.  Say,  I will  not  lollow  your  desires; 
for  then  should  I err,  neither  should  I be  one  of  those  who  are  rightly 
directed.  Say,  I believe  according  to  the  plain  declaration  which  I 
have  received  from  my  Lord ; but  ye  have  forged  lies  concerninghim .” 
'The  word  “ Say,”  whici  is  almost  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  the  Ko- 
ran, is  generally  prefixed  to  the  sentences  or  paragraphs  containing  a 
message  to  the  people;  and  the  word  “Answer”  is  employed  wher- 
ever any  hypothetical  or  foreseen  objections  are  to  be  obviated,  or  any 
doubtful  questions  to  be  resolved.  “ They  will  ask  thee  also  whatthey 
shall  bestow  in  alms  : answer,  What  ye  have  to  spare.  They  will  al- 
so ask  thee  concerning  orphans  : answer,  To  deal  righteously  with 
them  is  best ; and  if  ye  intermeddle  with  the  management  of  what  be- 
longs to  them,  do  them  no  wrong  ; they  are  your  brethren  : God  know- 
eth  the  corrupt  dealer  from  the  righteous  ; and  if  God  please  he  will 
surely  distress  you,  for  God  is  mighty  and  wise.”  To  others  the  Divine 
mandates  are  usually  couched  in  the  following  style  : “ O men,  now 

is  the  apostle  coine  unto  you  with  truth  from  the  Lord  ; believe,  there- 
fore ; it  will  be  better  for  you.”  “We  have  formerly  destroyed  the 
generations  who  were  before  you,  O men  of  Mecca,  when  they  had 
acted  unjustly,  and  our  apostles  had  come  unto  them  with  evident  mir- 
acles, and  they  would  not  believe.  Thus  do  we  reward  the  wicked 
people.”  “ O true  believers,  wage  war  against  such  of  the  infidels  as 
are  near  you  : and  let  them  find  severity  in  you  : and  know  that  God 
is  with  those  that  fear  him.”  “ O true  believers,  raise  not  your  voices 
above  the  voice  of  the  prophet  ; neither  speak  loud  unto  him  in  dis- 
course, as  ye  speak  loud  unto  one  another,  lest  your  works  become 
vain,  and  ye  perceive  it  not.” 

Immediately  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  solemn  form,  “In  the  name 
of  the  Most  Merciful  God.”  This  form  is  called  by  the  Moharnmednns, 
Wsmillah,  and  is  invariabiy  placed  by  them  at  the  beginning  of  all  their 
books  and  writings  in  general,  as  a peculiar  mark  or  distinguished  cha- 
racteristic of  their  religion  : it  being  deemed  a species  of  impiety  to  omit 
it.  The  Jews,  for  the  same  purpose,  make  use  of  the  form,  “ In  the 
name  of  the  Lord,”  or,  “ In  the  name  of  the  great  God  :”  and  the  Eas- 
tern Christians  that  of.  “ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

In  its  general  outline  of  facts,  the  Koran  corresponds  with  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  following  historical  details  : the  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ; of  the  fall  of  Adam;  of  the  general  deluge;  of  the 
deliberance  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  ; the  call  of  Abraham; 
the  stories  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael ; of  Jacob  and  the  patriarchs ; the 
selection  of  the  Jews  as  God’s  chosen  people  ; the  prophetic  office, 
miracles,  and  administration  of  Moses;  the  inspiration  and  authority 
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of  the  Hebrew  historians,  prophets,  and  psalmists,  especially  of  David 
and  Solomon  ; and,  lastly,  of  the  promise  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
with  many  of  the  accompanying1  predictions  respecting  it. 

Again,  with  the  New  Testament  the  Koran  concurs  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews;  in  his  mira- 
culous conception  by  the  breath  or  Spirit  of  God  ; his  immaculate  na- 
tivity of  the  Virgin  Mary;  his  title  of  Dagos,  or  Word  of  God  ; in  the 
miraculous  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  son  of  Zacharias,  as  his  fore- 
runner; in  his  performance  of  many  mighty  signs  and  miracles,  such 
as  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  and  controlling  and  casting  out 
devils  ; in  his  rejection  and  persecution  by  bis  own  countrymen  ; bis 
condemnation  to  the  death  of  the  cross:  his  bodily  ascension  into  heaven; 
his  officiating  there  as  a Mediator  and  Intercessor  between  God  and 
man,  and  as  Judge  of  all  men  at  the  last  day.  After  the  example, 
hower,  of  some  ofthe  ancient  heretics,  Mohammed,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passages,  denied  the  reality  ofthe  Savours  crucifixion  : 
— “And  for  that  they  have  not  believed  in  Jesus,  and  have  spoken  a- 
gainst  Mary  a grievious  calumny;  and  have  said,  Verily,  we  have 
slain  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  apostle  of  God;  yet  they  slew 
him  not,  neither  crucified  him,  but  he  was  represented  by  one  in  his 
likeness,  They  did  not  really  kill  him  ; but  God  took  him  up  to  him- 
self : and  God  is  mighty  and  wise.”  “And  the  Jews  devised  a stra- 
tagem against  him  ; but  God  devised  a stratagem  against  them  ; and 
God  is  the  best  deviser  of  stratagems.”  This  stratagem,  according  to 
the  Moslems,  was  God’s  taking  Jesus  up  into  heaven,  and  stamping 
his  likeness  on  another  person,  who  was  apprehended  and  crucified 
in  his  stead.  Their  constant  tradition  is,  that  it  was  not  Jesus  him- 
self who  underwent  that  ignominous  death,  but  somebody  else  in  his 
shape  and  resemblance. 

These  numerons  coincidences  of  the  Koran  with  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are  strangely  interspersed  with  matter  the  most  in- 
congruous ; with  extravagant  fables,  monstrous  perversions  of  the  truth, 
and  ridiculous  and  endless  puerilities.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition,  that  while  the  authentic  facts  were  derived  immediately 
from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  fictions  and  absurdities  were  deduced 
in  part  from  the  traditions  of  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  writers  ; and 
in  part  from  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  or  from  the  books  of  Adam,  of 
Seth,  of  Enoch,  of  Noah,  and  other  similar  fabrications,  well  known  in 
church  history  as  having  been  extensively  in  use  among  the  heretics  of 
the  first  centuries. 

A specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  best-known 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  appear  in  the  Koran,  may  not  be  un- 
suitably adduced  here.  “ Our  messengers  also  came  formerly  unto  A- 
braham  with  good  tidings.  They  said,  Peace  be  upon  thee.  And  he  an- 
swered, And  on  you  be  peace ! and  he  tarried  not,  but  brought  a roast- 
ed calf.  And  his  wife  Sarah  was  standing  by;  and  she  laughed  : and 
we  promised  her  Isaac,  and  after  Isaac,  Jacob.  She  said,  Alas  ! shall 
I bear  a son,  who  am  old  : this  my  husband  also  being  advanced  in 
years  ? Verily,  this  would  be  a wonderful  thing.  The  angels  answer- 
ed, Dost  thou  wonder  at  the  effect  of  the  command  of  God ? The  mer 
cy  of  God  apd  his  blessings  be  upon  you.  And  when  his  apprehension 
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had  departed  from  Abraham,  and  the  good  tidings  of  Isaac’s  birth  had 
come  unto  him,  he  disputed  with  us  concerning  the  people  of  Lot ; for 
Abraham  was  a pitiful,  compassionate,  and  devout  person.  The  angels 
said  unto  him.  O Abraham,  abstain  from  this  ; for  now  is  the  command 
of  thy  Lord  come,  to  put  their  sentence  in  execution,  and  an  inevitable 
punishment  is  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  And  when  our  mensengers 
came  unto  Lot,  he  was  troubled  for  them ; and  his  arm  was  straitened 
concerning  them  ; and  he  said,  This  is  a grievous  day.  And  his  people 
came  unto  him,  rushing  upon  him  : and  they  had  formerly  been  guilty  of 
wickedness.  Lot  said  unto  them,  O my  people,  these  my  daughters  are 
more  lawful  for  you  : therefore  fear  God,  and  put  me  not  to  shame  by 
wronging  my  guests.  Is  there  not  a man  of  prudence  among  you  ? — 
They  answered,  thou  knowest  that  we  have  no  need  of  thy  daughters  ; 
and  thou  well  knowest  what  we  would  have.  He  said,  If  I had  strength 
sufficient  to  oppose  thee,  or  I could  have  recourse  unto  a powerful  sup- 
port, I would  certainly  do  it  The  angels  said,  O Lot,  verily  we  are  the 
messengers  of  thy  Lord  ; they  shall  by  no  means  come  in  unto  thee. — 
Go  forth,  therefore,  with  thy  family,  in  some  part  of  the  night,  and  let 
not  any  of  you  turn  back:  but  as  for  thy  wife,  that  shall  happeirunto 
her  which  shall  happen  unto  them.  Verily,  the  prediction  of  their  pun- 
ishment shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  morning. 

“ And  Abraham  said,  Verily  I am  going  unto  my  Lord  who  will  di- 
rect me.  O Lord,  grant  me  a righteous  issue ! Wherefore  we  ac- 
quainted hi  ill  that  he  should  have  a sou,  who  should  be  a meek  youth. 
And  when  he  had  attained  to  years  of  discretion,  and  join  in  acts  of 
religion,  with  him.  Abraham  said  unto  him,  O my  son,  verily  I saw  in  a 
dream  that  I should  offer  thee  in  sacrifice  : consider  therefore  what  thou 
art  of  opinion  I should  do.  He  answered,  O my  father,  do  what  thou 
art  commanded  : tiio  shall  find  me,  if  God  please,  a patient  person. — 
And  when  they  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  divine  will,  and  Abra- 
ham had  laid  his  son  prostrate  on  his  face,  we  cried  unto  him,  O Abra- 
ham, now  hast  thou  verified  the  vision.  Thus  do  we  reward  the  righte- 
ous. Verily,  this  was  a manifest  trial.  And  we  ransomed  him  with  a 
noble  victim.” 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  correspondence  of 
the  Koran  with' the  historical  relations  of  the  New  Testament : — 

“ Zacharias  called  on  his  Lord,  and  said,  Lord,  give  me  from  thee  a 
good  offspring,  for  thou  art  the  hearer  of  prayer.  And  the  angels  called 
to  him,  while  he  stood  praying  in  the  chamber,  saying,  Verily,  God 
promises  thee  a son,  named  John,  who  shall  bear  witness  to  the  word 
which  cometh  from  God, ; an  honourable  person,  chaste,  and  one  of  the 
righteous  prophets.  He  answered,  Lord,  how  shall  I have  a son,  when 
old  age  hath  overtaken  me,  and  my  wife  is  barren  % The  angel  said. 
So  God  doth  that  which  he  pleaseth.  Zacharias  answered,  Lord,  give 
me  a sign.  The  angel  said.  Thy  sign  shall  be,  that  thou  speak  unto  no 
man  for  three  days,  otherwise  than  by  gesture.  And  when  the  angels 
said,  O Mary,  verily,  God  hath  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee,  and 
hath  chosen  thee  above  all  the  women  of  the  world  : when  the  angels 


said,  O Mary,  verily,  God  sendeth  thee  good  tidings,  that  thou  shalt 
bear  the  word,  proceeding  from  himself;  his  name  shall  be  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary;  honourable  is  the  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  aud  one  of  those  who  approach  near  the  presence  of  God  : She 
answered,  Lord,  how  shall  I have  a son,  since  a man  hath  not  touched 
me  ? The  angel  said,  So  God  createth  that  which  he  pleaseth : when 
he  decreeth  a thing,  he  only  saith  unto  it,  Be,  and  it  is  : God  shall  teach 
him  the  Scripture,  and  wisdom,  and  the  law,  and  the  Gospel ; and  he 
shall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the  children  of  Israel.” 

But  besides  agreements  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  this  pal- 
pable kind,  the  Koran  betrays  its  obligations  to  the  sacred  volume  by 
numerous  coincidences,  more  orless  direct,  with  the  sentiments,  the 
imagery,  and  the  phraseology^!  Scripture.  Indeed,  the  most  interest- 
ing light  in  which  the  Koran  is  to  be  viewed  is  a spurious  resemblance 
of  the  inspired  oracles  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Bible  of  Mohammedans  is  made  up  of  plagiarisms  from  the  true  re- 
velation can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  not  instituted  a spe- 
cial inquiry  into  the  contents  of  each,  with  the  express  design  of  tracing 
the  analogy  between  them.  Of  the  fact,  however,  of  the  Koran  being 
constructed,  in  great  measure,  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  assured  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  but  a specimen  of  hundreds  Of  similar  correspondencies  which 
might  easily  be  made  out  between  the  two. 


BIBLE. 

Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your,  alms  be- 
fore men  to  be  seen  of  them;  otherwise 
ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a man  approved  of 
God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders, 
and  signs  which  God  did  by  him. 

Thou  shalt  give  life  for  life,  tooth  for 
tooth,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe. 

But  their  minds  were  blinded  : for  un- 
til this  day  remaineth  the  same  veil  unta- 
ken away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. But  even  unto  this  day  when 
Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart. 

1 hey  said  therefore  unto  him,  What 
sign  sheweth  thou  then,  that  we  may  see 
and  believe  thee  ? 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heav- 
en and  the  earth.  And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 

And  when  he  (Moses)  was  full  forty 
ears  old,  it  came  into  his  heart  to  visit 
is  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel. 

And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  king- 
dom, when  the  transgressors  are  come 
to  the  full,  a king  of  fierce  countenance 
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Make  not  your  alms  of  none  effect,  by 
reproaching  or  mischief;  as  he  that  layetn 
out  what  he  hath,  to  appear  unto  men  to 
give  alms. 

We  gave  unto  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
manifest  signs,  and  strengthened  him 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  have  therein  commanded  them  that 
they  should  give  life  for  life,  and  eye  for 
eye,  and  nose  for  nose,  and  ear  for  ear, 
and  tooth  for  tooth,  and  that  wounds 
should  be  punished  by  retaliation. 

There  is  of  them  who  hearkeneth  unto 
thee  when  thou  readest  the  Koran ; but 
we  have  cast  veils  over  their  hearts,  that 
they  should  not  understand  it,  and  deaf- 
ness in  their  ears. 

The  infidels  say,  Unless  some  sign  be 
sent  down  unto  him  from  his  Lord,  we 
will  not  believe. 

It  is  he  who  hath  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  : And  when-ever  he  sayeth 
unto  a thing,  Be,  it  is. 

I have  already  dwelt  among  you  to  the 
age  of  forty  years  before  I received  it  (the 
Koran. ) Do  ye  therefore  not  understand  ? 

According  to  thy  dream  shall  thy  Lord 
choose  thee  and  teach  thee  the  interpre- 
tation of  dark  sayings. 
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and  understanding  dark  sentences,  shall 
stand  up. 

I will  open  my  mouth  in  parables  ; I 
will  utter  things  which  have  been  kept  se- 
cret from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ; and 
there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying, 
The  Kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ. 

For  behold,  I created  new  heavens 
and  a new  earth.  We  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a new  earth.  I will  cause 
you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves.  And 
every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward 
according  to  his  own  labour. 

I was  envious  at  the  foolish  when  I saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Thus  my 
heart  was  grieved. 

If  thou,  Lord,  should  mark  iniquities, 

0 Lord  who  shall  stand  I 

Dust  thou  art,  aud  unto  dust  shall  thou 
return. 

The  merciful  doeth  good  to  his  own 
soul;  but  he  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his 
own  flesh. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  con- 
trariwise, blessing. 

Call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and 

1 will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And 
they  cried  aloud.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  there  was  neither  voice  nor  any  to 
answer. 

All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth.  All  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  him. 

But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this 
one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a thousand  years,  and  a thousand  years 
as  one  day. 

Go  to,  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  such  a city,  and 
continue  there  a year ; and  buy  and  sell 
and  get  gain  : Whereas  ye  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  For  that 
ye  ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall 
live  and  do  this  or  that. 

But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
no  man  ; no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  nei^ier  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 
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We  taught  him  the  interpretation  of  dark 
sayings,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  do 
not  understand. 

O Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  hast  taught  me  the  in- 
terpretation of  dark  sayings. 

And  his  will  be  the  kingdom  on  the  day 
whereon  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounded. 


The  day  will  come  when  the  earth  shall 
be  changed  into  another  earth,  and  the 
heavens  into  other  heavens  ; and  men 
shall  come  forth  from  their  graves  to  ap- 
pear before  the  only,  the  mighty  God. — 
That  God  may  reward  every  soul  accord- 
ing to  what  it  shall  have  deserved. 

Cast  not  thine  eyes  on  the  good  things 
which  we  have  bestowed  on  several  of  the 
unbelievers,  so  as  to  covet  the  same  ; nei- 
ther be  thou  grieved  on  their  account. 

If  God  should  punish  men  for  their  ini- 
quity,he  would  not  leave  on  the  earth  any 
moving  thing. 

Outvof  the  ground  have  we  created  you, 
and  to  the  same  will  we  cause  you  to 
return. 

If  ye  do  well,  ye  will  do  well  to  your 
own  souls  ; and  if  ye  do  evil,  ye  will  do 
it  unto  the  same. 

Turn  aside  ev  il  with  that  which  is  better. 

And  it  shall  be  said  unto  the  idolaters, 
call  now  upon  those  whom  ye  have  asso- 
ciated with  God:  and  they  shall  call  up- 
on them  but  they  shall  not  answer. 


And  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounded  again, 
and  behold  they  shall  come  forth  from 
their  graves,  and  shall  hasten  unto  the 
Lord. 

But  God  will  uot  fail  to  perform  what 
he  hath  threatened:  and  verily  one  day 
with  the  Lord  is  as  a thoasand  years  of 
those  which  ye  compute. 

Say  not  of  any  matter,  I will  surely  do 
this  to-morrow  ; unless  thou  add,  If  God 
please. 


They  will  ask  thee  concerning  the  lasjf 
hour ; at  which  time  its  coming  is  fixed? 
Answer,  Verily,  the  knowledge  thereof 
is  with  my  Lord  ; none  shall  declare  the 
fixe^i  time  thereof  except  he,, 
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From  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  appear  manifest,  that  the  plagi- 
arisms of  the  Koran  are  not  limited  to  the  leading  facts  and  narratives 
Of  the  Bihle,  but  extend  to  many  of  its  minuter  peculiarities ; to  its  modes 
of  thought,  its  figures  of  speech,  and  even  to  its  very  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Yet,  in  several  instances,  we  meet  with  such  egregious  blunders, 
as  to  plain  matters  of  fact,  stated  in  the  sacred  volume,  as  must  con- 
vict the  copyist  of  the  most  arrant  ignorance,  or  of  downright  falsifica- 
tion. Thus  he  makes  the  prophet  Elijah  (Al  Kedr)  contemporary  with 
Moses,  Ishmael  to  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice  instead  of  Isaac,  Saul 
to  have  led  the  ten  thousand  down  to  the  river’s  brink  instead  of  Gideon, 
and,  by  the  most  monstrous  anachronism  represents  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  to  have  been  the  same  person  with  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses! 

The  palpable  obligations  of  this  spurious  revelation  to  Holy  Writ,  and 
the  real  or  supposed  incompetence  of  its  nominal  fabricator,  have  very 
naturally  given  birth  to  enquiries  into  the  history  of  its  composition. 
The  great  mass  of  writers  on  Mohammedanism,  following  the  opinion 
of  the  Eastern  Christans,  have  generally  agreed  on  supposing  that  in 
the  construction  of  the  Koran,  the  Prophet  was  indebted  to  the  assis- 
tance of  ©ne  or  more  accomplices.  It  is  certain,  from  the  pages  of  the 
work  itself,  that  this  was  objected  to  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career. — 
6tWe  also  know  that  they  say,  Yerily  a certain  man  teacheth  him  to  com- 
pose the  Koran.”  “ The  unbelievers  say,  This  Koran  is  no  other 
than  a.forgery,  which  he  hath  contrived  : and  other  people  hath  assisted 
him  therein  : but  they  utter  an  unjust  thing  and  a falsehood.”  But  this 
emphatic  disclaimer  of  the  Apostle  has  failed  to  produce  conviction.  The 
unbelievers  of  Christendom  have  continued  to  side  with  those  of  Mec- 
ca, and  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  different  persons  have  been  designated 
as  having  been,  some  one  or  more  of  them,  associated  with  the  impos- 
tor in  the  promulgation  of  his  counterfeit  oracles.  The  more  general 
belief  has  been,  that  Mohammed  received  his  principal  aid  from  a Nes- 
torian  monk,  named  Sergius,  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Boheira,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  at  Bosra,  in  Syria.  On  this,  the  learned  Sale  remarks  If  Bo- 

heira an#  Sergius  were  the  same  men,  I find  not  the  least  intimation  in 
the  Mohammedan  writers,  that  he  ever  quitted  his  monastery  to  go  into 
Arabia,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Mohammed  at  Bosra  was  too  early 
to  favour  the  surmise  of  his  assisting  him  in  the  Koran,  though  Moham- 
med might,  from  bis  discourse,  gain  some  knowledge  of  Christianity 
and  the  Scriptures,  which  might  be  of  some  use  to  him  therein.”  The 
same  writer,  however,  admits  with  Prideaux  and  others,  that  while  Mo- 
hammed is  to  be  considered  as  the  original  projector  and  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  Koran,  he  may  have  been  assisted,  in  some  measure,  by 
others,  though  his  successful  precautions  of  secrecy  make  it  impossible 
to  determine,  at  this  day,  by  what  agents,  or  to  what  extent,  this  was 
done.  After  all,  the  assertions  advanced  in  respect  to  the  part  borne  by 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran  have  never  been  authenticated 
by  proofs,  and  the  whole  story  has  the  air  of  an  hypothesis  framed  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  And  even  were  the  popular  belief  on 
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this  question  to  be  admitted,  it  would  not  do  away  all  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  subject.  For  who  was  capable,  in  that  dark  peri- 
od, of  producing  such  a work  ? This  pretended  revelation,  independ- 
ently of  its  plagiarisms  from  our  Scriptures,  contains  passages  as  much 
superior  to  any  remains*  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  of  the  literature 
of  the  seventh  century,  as  they  are  utterly  inferior  to  the  contents  of 
that  sacred  volume  which  the  Koran  blasphemously  assumes  to  resemble 
and  supplant.  The  whole  subject,  therefore,  of  the  origin  'of  this  re- 
markable book,  with  the  history  of  its  composition,  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion how  far  Mohammed  was  acquainted  with  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
must  doubtless  remain  an  unsolved  problem  to  the  end  of  time. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  Koran,  a fair  estimate  is  not  easily  to  be 
formed  from  a translation.  By  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal, it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  distinguished  excellen- 
cies, which  cannot  be  transfused  into  any  other  languages.  It  is  con- 
fessedly the  standard  of  the  Arabic  tongue;  is  written, for  the  most  part, 
in  a pure  and  elegant  style,  abounding  with  bold  figures  after  oriental 
manner ; aiming  at  a conciseness  which  often  renders  it  obscure. — 
Though  written  in  prose,  the  sentences  usually  conclude  in  a long  con- 
tinued rhyme,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the  sense  is  often  interrupted,  and 
unnecessary  repetitions  introduced.  This  featute  of  the  composition, 
though  a disadvantage  and  a deformity  to  a translation,  is  one  of  its 
superlative  charms  in  the  estimate  of  the  native  Arabs,  whose  ear  is 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  harmony  of  the  ^rhythmical  "cadences  with 
which  the  periods  conclude. 

When  we  pass  from  the  mere  sound  and  diction  which  mark  “ the 
perspicuous  book,”  it  is  indubitable  that  its  finest  passages  are  devoid 
of  the  merit  of  originality.  Sir  William  Jones  remarks  ; “ The  Koran 
indeed  shines  with  a borrowed  light,  since  most  of  its  beauties  are  taken 
from  our  Scriptures ; but  it  has  great  beauties,  and  the  Mussulmans 
will  not  be  convinced  that  they  are  borrowed.”  In  describing  the  ma- 
jesty and  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  the 
creation,  it  often  rises  to  an  expressive  elevation ; but  in  almost  every 
instance  of  this  kind,  it  is  evident  that  some  passage  of  inspiration  of 
corresponding  import  was  in  the  eye  of  the  writer,  and  the  copy  is  in- 
ferior to  the  original.  Yet  the  result  of  a candid  examination  of  this 
pseudo-bible  of  Mooammedans,  even  in  our  English  version,  would 
probably  bo  a more  favourable  impression  of  the  book  on  the  score  of 
its  composition,  and  a conviction  that  amid  the  multitude  and  heinous- 
ness of  its  defects,  scarcely  common  justice  had  been  done  by  Christian 
writers  either  to  the  character  of  its  beauties,  or  the  extent  in  which 
they  obtain.  Taken  however  as  a whole,  so  far  from  supporting  its 
arrogant  claims  to  a super-human  origin  and  eloquence,  it  sinks  below 
the  level  of  many  confessedly  human  productions,  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent languages  and  regions  of  the  earth  “ With  occasional  passages  of 
real  beauty  and  power,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a strange  medley,  in  which 
the  sublime  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  bombastic,  the  pathetic  to  the  ludi- 
crous, the  terrible  to  the  absurd,  that  each  chapter,  each  page*  almost 
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each  paragraph,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  the  most  opposite  emotion?, — » 
Bespect,  contempt,  admiration,  abhorrence,  so  rapidly  succeed  each 
other,  in  the  perusal,  as  to  leave  no  iixCrd  or  uniform  impression  on  the 
Mind/7* 

Forster, 


(D) 

MOHAMMEDAN  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  ; TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 

ARABIC. 


(From  Morgan's  Mai  so  met  ism  Explained.) 

The  Articles  of  our  faith  which  every  good  Mussulman  is  bound  to 
believe  and  to  receive  with  an  entire  assurance  are  thirteen  in  number,  I 
whereof  the  first  and  principal  is, 

- ■ | 

I. — Of  Cod's  Existence . 

To  believe  from  the  heart,  to  confess  with  the  tongue,  and  with  a j 
voluntary  and  steadfast  mind  to  affirm^  that  there  is  hut  one  only  God,  ! 
Lord,  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  who  produced  all  things  from  no- 
thing, in  whom  there  is  neither  image  or  resemblance,  who  sievcr  begot 
any  person  whatsoever,  as  he  himself  was  begotjou  by  none  ; who,  as 
he  never  was  a son,  so  he  never  had  been  a father.  It  is  this  Lord  and 
Sovereign  Arbiter  of  all  things  whom  we  Mussulmans  arc  bound  to 
serve  and  adore;  so  that, none  among  us  may  deviate  from  this  article, 
but  every  one  must  imprint  it  deeply  in  his  heart ; for  it  is  unquestion- 
able. 

Is. — Of  the  Prophet  Mahomet  and  the  Koran. 


We  must  believe  from  our  hearts  and  confess  with  our  mouths  that 
the  Most  High  God,  after  having  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  his 
ancient  prophets,  sent  us  at  length  his  Elected,  the  blessed  Mahomet, 
with  the  sacred  and  divine  law,  which  through  his  grace  he  had  created, 
the  which  is  contained  in  the  venerable  Koran,  that  hath  been  from  him 
remitted  unto  us.  By  this  holy  law  it  is  that  God  hath  abolished  all  the 
preceding  ones  and  hath  withdrawn  from  their  doubts  and  errors  all 
nations  and  people  in  order  to  guide  them  to  a firm  and  lasting  state 
of  happiness.  Wherefore  we  are  obliged  exactly  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts, rites,  and  ceremonies  thereof,  and  to  abandon  every  other  sect 
or  religion  whatsoever,  whether  instituted  before  or  since  this  final  reve- 
latioi).  By  this  article  we  are  distinguished  and  separated  from  all  sorts 
of  idolatry,  ly  ing  rhapsodies,  and  false  prophecies,  and  from  all  those 
sects,  societies,  and  religions  different  from  ours,  which  are  either  er- 
roneous, abrogated,  or  exaggerated,  void  of  faith,  and  without  truth. 
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III . —*0f  Providence  and  Predestination. 

We  must  firmly  believe  and  hold  ns  a certainty  that,  except  God  him- 
self Who  always  was  and  always  shall  be,  every  thing  shall  one  day  be 
annihilated,  and  that  the  Angel  of  death  shall  take  to  himself  the  souls 
of  mortals  destined  to  a total  and  universal  extinction,*  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  our  powerful  Lord  and  Master,  who  was  able  and  hath 
vouchsafed  to  produce  out  of  nothing,  and  in  line  to  set  in  from  this 
universal  world,  with  all  things  therein  contained*  both  good  and  evil, 
sweet  and  bitter;  and  hath  been  pleased  to  appoint  two  angels,  the  one 
on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  to  register  the  actions  of  every 
one  of  us,  as  well  the  good  as  the  bad,  to  the  end  t^iat  judicial  cogni- 
zance may  be  taken  thereof,  and  sentence  pronouhced  thereupon,  at 
the  great  day  of  Judgment.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  believe  pre- 
destination ; but  it  is  not  permitted  to  discourse  thereof  to  any  whomso- 
evor,  till  after  being  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  study  of  our  written 
law,  viz  : the  Koran,  and  qf  our  Sonnah,  which  is  our  oral  law.  See- 
ing then  all  things  are  to  have  an  end,  let  us  do  good  works,  and  deport 
ourselves  so  that  we  may  live  for  ever. 

IV.  — Of  the  Interrogation  in  the  Grave. 

We  must  truly  and  firmly  believe  and  hold  as  certain  and  assured, 
the  Interrogation  of  the  sepulchre,  which  will  after  death  be  administer- 
ed to  every  one  of  us  by  two  angels  upon  these  four  important  questions  ; 

- — I.  Who  was  our  Lord  and  our  God  ? 2.  Who  was  our  Prophet? — 

8.  Which  was  our  religion  ? 4.  On  what  side  was  our  Keblah  ? He 
who  shall  he  in  a condition  to  make  answer,  that  God  w as  his  only  Lord, 
and  Mahomet  his  Prophet,  shall  find  a great  illumination  in  his  tomb, 
and  shall  himself  rest  in  glory.  But  he  who  shall  not  make  a proper  an- 
swer to  these  questions  shall  he  involved  in  darkness  until  the  dav  of 
judgment. 

V. — Of  the  future  Dissolution. 

We  must  heartily  believe  and  hold  as  certain,  that  not  only  shall  all 
things  one  day  perish  and  be  annihilated,  viz.  angels,  men,  and  devils, 
but  likewise  this  shall  come  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  tho 
angel  Israfil  shall  blow  the  trumpet  in  such  sort  that  except  the  Sover- 
eign God  none  of  the  universal  creation  shall  remain  alive  immediately 
after  the  dreadful  noise,  which  shall  cause  the  mountains  to  tremble, 
earth  to  sink,  and  the  sea  to  be  changed  to  the  colour  of  blood.  In  this 
total  extinction,  the  last  who  shall  die  will  be  Azarael,  the  Angel  of 
death;  and  the  powder  of  the  Most  High  God  will  be  evidently  mani- 
fested. 

VI. — Of  the  Future  Resurrection. 

We  are  obliged  cordially  to  believe  and  to  hold  for  certain,  that  the 

* Notwithstanding  this  annihilation,  it  is  taught  in  the  Koran  that  all  intelligent 
features  will  he  reproduced  again  at  the  resurrection. 
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first  before  all  others  whom  God  shall  revive  in  heaven  shall  he  the  An- 
gel of  death;  and  that  he  will  at  that  time  recall  all  the  souls  in  general, 
and  re-unite  them  to  the  respective  bodies  to  which  each  belonged  ; some 
of which  shall  be  destined  to  glo>y,  and  others  to  torment.  But  upon 
earth,  the  first  whom  God  will  raise  shall  our  blessed  prophet  Mahomet. 
As  for  the  earth  itself,  it  shall  open  on  all  sides,  and  shall  be  changed 
in  a moment;  and  by  God’s  command  fire  shall  be  kindled  in  every  part 
thereof,  which  shall  be  extended  to  its  utmost  extremities.  God  will 
then  prepare  a vast  plain,  perfectly  level,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to 
contain  all  creatures  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  their  past  conduct. 
May  this  solemn,  definite,  and  irrevokable  judgment  awaken  us  from 
our  security  ; for  to  nothing  that  hath  been  created  shall  favour  he  show- 
ed. Every  one  shall  he  judged  there  by  the  same  rule,  and  without  ex- 
ception of  persons. 

VII. — Of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

We  must  believe  from  our  hearts  and  hold  for  cetrtain,  that  there  shall 
be  a day  of  judgment,  whereon  God  shall  ordain  all  nations  to  appear 
in  a place  appointed  for  this  great  trial,  of  sufficient  vastness  that  His 
Majesty  may  there  be  evident  in  splendour.  It  is  in  this  magnificent  and 
spacious  station  that  the  universal  assembly  of  all  creatures  shall  be 
made,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  brightness  of  noon  : and 
then  it  is,  that  accompanied  by  his  prophet  (Mohammed),  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  mankind,  God  shall  with  justice  and  equity  judge  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  general,  and  every  person  in  particular.  To  this 
effect,  every  one  of  us  shall  have  a book  or  catalogue  of  our  actions  de- 
livered to  us ; that  of  the  good  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  be  received  and 
held  in  the  right  hand  ; that  of  the  wicked,  so  that  it  shall  be  received 
and  held  in  the  left  hand.  As  to  the  duration  of  that  day,  it  shall  be  as 
long  as  the  continuance  of  the  present  age.  This  shall  be  a day  of  sighs 
and  griefs,  a day  of  tribulation  and  anguish,  w'hen  the  cup  of  sorrow' 
and  misery  must  be  drunk  up,  even  the  very  dregs  thereof.  But  this 
is  what  shall  be  particularly  experienced  by  the  ungodly  and  the  per- 
verse; every  thing  shall  present  to  them  ideas  of  sorrow  and  affliction. 
To  them  every  thing  shall  become  aloes  and  bitterness.  They  shall  not 
obtain  one  moment  of  repose.  They  shall  behold  nothing  that  is  agree- 
b!e,  nor  hear  the  voice  that  shall  delight  them  : their  eyes  shall  see  no- 
thing but  the  torments  of  hell;  their  ears  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  cries 
and  bowlings  of  devils  ; and  their  terrified  imaginations  shall  represent 
unto  them  nothing  but  spectres  and  tortures. 

VIII. — Of  Mahomet's  Intercession. 

We  are  bound  to  believe,  and  hold  as  certain,  that  our  venetable pro- 
phet Mahomet  shall  with  success  intercede  for  his  people  at  the  great . 
day  of  examination.  This  will  be  the  first  intercession  ; but  at  the  se- 
cond, God  will  be  entirely  relented,  and  all  the  faithful  Mussulmans 
shall  be  transported  into  a state  of  glory,  while  not  one  excuse  or  sup- 
plication in  behalf  of  other  nations  shall  be  accepted.  As  to  the  great- 
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ness  of  pain  which  those  among  us  arc  to  undergo,  who  have  been  of- 
fenders by  transgressing  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  it  is  known  to  God 
alone,  as  there  is  none  but  Him  who  exactly  knoweth  how  long  the  same 
is  to  continue,  whether  its  duration  shall  be  more  or  iess  than  that  of 
the  examination  or  judgment.  But  to  us  itbelongeth  to  shorten  its  con- 
tinuance by  good  works,  by  our  charity,  and  by  all  the  endeavours  we 
are  capable  of. 

IX. — Of  the  Future  Compensation  at  the  last  Judgment. 

We  must  sincerely  believe,  and  hold  as  a certainty,  that  we  must  e- 
very  one*  of  us  give  up  our  accounts  before  God,  concerning  the  good 
and  evil  we  have  transacted  in  this  world.  All  who  have  been  followers 
of  Mahomet  shall  be  before  all  others  summoned  to  this  examination, 
because  they  it  will  be  who  shall  bear  witness  against  all  other  strange 
nations.  It  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day,  that  God  will  takeaway  out 
of  the  balance  of  him  who  has  slandered  his  brother  some  of  the  good 
works,  and  put  them  unto  that  of  him  who  hath  been  slandered  ; and  if 
the  slanderer  is  found  to  have  no  good  works,  he  will  then  dedact  from 
the  punishment  of  the  slandered,  to  include  them  in  the  list  of  those  of 
the  slanderer,  insomuch  that  his  great  justice  will  be  fully  manifest.  At 
least,  then,  that  we  not  run  the  hazard  of  this  terrible  compensation,  let 
us  not  think  of  wronging  others,  or  of  diminishing  their  substance,  their 
honour,  or  their  good  name. 

X. — Of  the  Balance , and  of  Purgatory. 

We  must  believe  from  the  heart,  and  confess  with  the  mouth, *hat  all 
our  actions,  good  and  bad,  shall  one  day  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  the 
one  against  the  other,  insomuch  that  those  whose  good  works  outweigh 
their  bad  shall  enter  into  Paradise ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
whose  bad  works  shall  outweigh  their  good  shall  bo  condemned  to  the 
flames  of  hell.  And  for  those  whose  scales  shall  be  equally  poised,  be- 
cause the  good  they  have  done  is  equivalent  to  the  evil,  they  shall  be 
detained  in  a station  situtate  in  the  middle,  between  Paradise  and  hell, 
where  consideration  will  be  made  both  of  their  merits  and  of  their  de- 
merits, since  besides  their  be  confined  in  that  place,  they  shall  have  no 
punishment  inflicted  on  them,  nor  shall  they  enjoy  any  part  of  the  glory 
ordained  for  the  beatified  righteous.  It  is  true  that  all  those  among  that 
number  who  are  Mussulmans  shall  be  at  length  released  from  their  cap- 
tivity, and  shall  be  introduced  into  Paradise  at  the  second  intercession 
of  our  blessed  prophet  Mahomet  whose  great  compassion  will  be  sig- 
| nalized  by  his  engaging,  in  order  to  our  redemption,  to  supplicate  the 
power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  as  well  as  his  justice,  already 
satisfied  by  the  long  captivity  of  the  criminals.  Wherefore  let  hs  from 
henceforward  weigh  our  good  works,  to  the  end  that  we  may  assidu- 
ously strive  to  increase  their  weight,  ami  that  they  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  bad. 

XU. — Of  the  Sharp-edged  Bridge,and  the  unavoidable  passage  thereof. 

We  are  obliged  to  believe  from  our  hearts  and  to  hold  as  arssured, 
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that  all  mankind  in  the  world  must  pass  one  (layover  the  Sharp-edged 
Bridge,  whose  length  shall  he  equal  to  that  of  this  world,  whose  breadth 
shall  not  exceed  that  of  one  single  thread  of  a spider’s  wel>.  and  whose 
height  shall  lie  proportionable  to  its  extent.  The  righteous  shall  pass 
over  it  swifter  than  a flash  of  lightning;  but  the  impious  and  the  un- 
godly, shall  not,  in  as  much  time  as  the  present  age  shall  endure,  be 
able  to  surmount  the  diflicuitles  thereof,  and  that  through  the  want  of 
good  works.  For  which  reason,  they  shall  fall  and  precipitate  them- 
selves into  hell-fire,  in  company  with  the  infidels  and  blasphemers,  with 
these  of  little  faith  and  bad  conscience,  who  have  done  few  deeds  of 
charity,  because  they  were  void  of  virtue.  There  shall  be  some  among 
the  good,  notwithstanding,  whose  passage  shall  be  lighter  and  swifter 
than  that  of  many  others,  who  shall  therein  meet  with  temptations  and 
obstructions  from  every  precept  which  they  shall  have  ill-observed  in 
this  life.  Good  God  ! how  dreadful  to  our  sight  will  this  formidable 
bridge  appear!  What  virtue,  what  secret  grace  from  the  Most  High 
shall  we  not  need  to  be  enabled  to  pass  over  it  ? 

XU.— Of  Paradise. 

We  are  to  believe  and  to  hold  for  a certainty,  that  God  did  a create 
Paradise  which  he  prepared  for  the  blessed,  from  among  the  number 
of  the  faithfui,  by  which  are  meant  the  followers  of  the  true  religion, 
and  of  our  holy  prophet,  Mahomet;  where  with  him  they  shall  be 
placed  in  perpetual  light,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  delights; 
for  ever  beautiful  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and  brighter  than  the  sun  ; 
and  where  they  shall  he  found  Worthy  to  contemplate  and  adore  the 
face  of  the  Most  High  God.  As  for  those  who  shall  be  detained  in  the 
tortures  of  hell,  to  wit,  the  sinners  and  transgressors,  who  havo  never- 
theless believed  in  one  only  God,  they  shall  be  released  at  the  second 
intercession  of  the  prophet,  by  whom  they  shall  immediately  he  wash- 
ed in  the  sacred  laver,  from  whence  being  come  forth  whiter  than 
snow  and  more  refulgent  than  the  sun,  they  shall,  with  the  rest  of  the 
blessed,  behold  themselves  seated  in  paradise,  there  to  enjoy  oil  the 
glory  they  can  desire.  This  is  what  shall  befall  the  body  composed  of 
clay;  and  what  then  shall  be  the  state  ofour  souls?  To  the  which  it 
shall  be  granted  eternally  to  behold  the  light  and  brightness  of  the 
divine  majesty.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  do  works  of  such  a charac- 
ter, that  we  may  have  no  cause  to  fear  hell-tire.  Let  us,  I say,  chiefly 
apply  oprselves  to  good  works,  let  us  not  refuse  to  exert  our  utmost 
strength  in  the  exact  observation  thereof  and  of  the  fast  of  our  vener- 
able month  of  Ramadan,  and  ofthe  prayers  and  ceremonies  which  are 
ordained  ; and  let  us  not  defraud  the  poor  of  a tenth  of  all  our  goods. 

XIII.— OfHelL 

We  must  sincerely  believe  and  hold  for  certain,  that  there  is  a hell 
prepared  for  the  unrighteous,  the  refractory  transgressors  of  the  divine 
jaw  accursed  of  God  for  their  evil  works,  and  for  whom  it  would  have 
been  better  had  they  never  have  been  born,  and  to  have  never  seen 
the  light  of  day.  It  isrfor  such  as  those  that  a place  of  torment  is  ap- 
pointed, or  rather  a fire  which  burnetb  without  touching  them,  a fire 
of  ice  and  north  winds,  where  there  shall  be  nothing  but  snakes  and 
serpents,  with  other  venomous  and  ravenous  creatures,  which  shall 
bite  them  without  destroying  them,  and  shall  cause  them  tofeelgriev- 
ous  pains.  That  place  shall  be  the  abode  of  the  impious  and  of  the 
devils  where  toe  shall,  with  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  rage,  incessantly 
torture  those . 
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PREFACE* 


The  following  work  is  chiefly  intended  for  youthful 
leaders,  who  may  feel  a wish  to  trace  the  extraordina- 
ry progress  of  Alexander,  with  due  attention  to  geo? 
graphy  and  chronology.  The  study  of  history  uncon- 
nected with  these  two  branches  of  knowledge,  is  mere 
trifling,  and  may  be  beneficially  superseded  by  the  histo- 
rical romance.  But  as  there  is  something  more  whole- 
some and  invigorating  to  the  mind,  in  the  naked  percep- 
tion of  truth,  than  in  all  the  glowing  colours  of  fancy,  I 
trust  that  the  following  narrative  may  in  some  degree  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  mere  English  reader. 

The  materials  of  the  work  have  been  principally 
! drawn  from  Arrian  and  Strabo.  Curtius,  Plutarch,  and 
! Athenseus  have  furnished  some  illustrations,  although  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  reject  many  of  their  anec- 
dotes. 

In  chronology,  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton’s  Fasti  Hellenici, 

1 

a work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  classical  literature, 
has  been  my  guide.  Mr.  Clinton  will  see  that  I have 
differed  from  him  in  the  arrangement  of  the  later  years 
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IV 

He  overlooked  the  winter  passed  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween Cabul  and  the  Indus,  and  hence  was  obliged  to 
add  a year  to  the  residence  at  Babylon. 

In  geography,  I have  availed  myself  of  all  the  la- 
bours of  my  predecessors,  but  have  also  found  cause  to 
dissent  from  them  in  many  important  points.  My  rea- 
sons  for  so  doing  are  detailed  at  length  in  a work  now  in 
the  press,  but  which  will  not  probably  make  its  appear-  | 
ance  before  this  be  published.  In  the  mean  time,  I can  I 
only  request  the  learned  reader  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment. 

Edinburgh , February  27,  1829. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Greece,  its  islands,  and  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  have,  from- 
the  earliest  ages,  been  the  principal  scene  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  Between  the  European  and  Asiatic, 
even  under  the  same  latitude,  there  exists  a marked  difference  in  feel- 
ings, manners,  and  character.  That  this  difference  is  independent  of 
climate  and  country,  and  attributable  to  long-established  habits,  and  a 
system  of  education  transmitted  down  from  the  remotest  igdfe,.  is  appa- 
rent from  the  well  known  facts,  that  the  Greek  at  Seleucia  on  the  Ti- 
gris, at  Palmyra,  Antioch,  and  the  Egyptian  at  Alexandria,  continued 
to  be  still  a Greek ; while  the  Arab  in  Andalusia  and  Grenada  was  still 
an  Arab,  and  the  Turk  in  Europe  has  retained  all  the  feelings,  manners, 
and  customs  of  his  oriental  ancestors.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  two  races,  so  inherently  different  from  each  other,  should,  where 
limitary,  be  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare.  The  great  struggle  has,  in 
general,  been  in  the  vicinity  of  those  narrow  seas  that  separate  Europe 
from  Asia.  It  has  now  continued,  \yith  strange  vicissitudes,  for  more 
than  six-and-twenty  centuries,  and  longer  too,  if  we  add  well-founded 
traditions  to  historical  records,  and  yet  there  appears  no  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching termination.  By  a curious  inversion  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions, the  Europeans  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Asiatics  on  the  Banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  But  my  present  object  is  not  to  trace  the  result 
of  the  struggle  down  to  our  days,  but  to  give  a short  sketch  of  its  lead- 
ing events  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander. 

I pass  over  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Phrygian  Pelops, 
the  establishment  of  a Phoenician  colony  in  Bceotia,  and  of  other  orien- 
tal settlers  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  I dwell  not  on  the  Argonautie 
expedition,  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Hercules,  the  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  Rhodes  and  its  dependent  islands  by  his  immediate  descendants, 
not  from  any  doubt  of  the  facts,  but  because  they  are  not  in  the  right 
line  that  conducts  us  down  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander. 

The  result  of  the  second  Trojan  war  was  far  different,  as  the  superiority 
attained  by  the  Europeans  in  that  contest  enabled  them  to  seize  all  the 
intervening  islands,  and  to  occupy  the  whole  Asiatic  coast,  from  Hali- 
carnassus to  Cyzicus,  with  their  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  iEolian  colonies. 
The  first  and  last  did  not  spread  much ; but  the  lonians,  the  descen- 
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dants  of  the  civilized  Achseans  and  Athenians,  flourished  greatly,  coy 
ered  the  seas  with  their  fleets,  and  studded  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
with  wealthy  and  splendid  cities.  These  colonists  in  Asia,  were  ‘ the 
founders  of  Grecian  literature.  Ffom  them  sprung  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Alcaeus  snd  Sappho,  Thales  and  Herodotus.  And  had  they  possessed 
a system  of  civil  polity,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  they  possessed  strength, 
knowledge,  and  energy  sufficient  to  have  conquered  all  Asia.  But  their 
circle  of  action  was  narrowed  by  their  confined  views  of  constitutional 
governments.  Even  Aristotle,  superior  as  he  was  to  his  countrymen, 
wrote,  in  much  later  times,  that  a hundred  thousand  and  five  thousand 
were  numbers  equally  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a free  state,  as- 
the  greater  number  would  render  deliberation  impossible,  and  the  less 
be  inadequate  for  self-defence.  This  limitation  was  grounded  on  the 
principle,  that  every  Greek  had  an  imprescriptible  right  to  attend  and 
vote  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  to  be  eligible,  in  his  turn  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  To  fulfil  these  duties  ably  and  with 
advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  the  constitution  supposed  all  free  citi- 
zens to  be  gentlemen  or  wealthy  yeomen,  able  to  live  upon  their  own 
means,  without  devoting  themselves  to  any  particular  profession  or  pur- 
suit. The  nui#ber  of  such  men,  in  comparison  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  condemned  to  hopeless  slavery,  was  very  limited,  Spar- 
ta, in  the  days  of  x\ristotle,  contained  only  nine  thousand  citizens.  The 
loss  of  seven  hundred  warriors,  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  had  conse- 
quently proved  fatal  to  her  Grecian  supremacy.  The  number  of  Athe- 
nian citizens  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand.  When  therefore 
one  thousand.,  probably  the  prime  and  flower  of  the  nation,  had  fallen  at 
Ohseroneia,  the  blow  was  regarded  as  irreparable,  and  all  thoughts  of 
farther  resistance  abandoned. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  erection  of  any  powerful  monarchy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  states  constituted  on  this  principle,  must  eventually  prove 
fatal  to  their  independence.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  colonies 
in  Asia.  Their  neighbors,  the  Lydians,  under  the  government  of  the 
Mernadce,  a native  dynasty,  had  become  a powerful  race  ; and  the  dis 
covery  of  the  gold  excavated  from  Mount  Tmolus,  or  sifted  from  the 
bed  of  the  Pactolus,  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  supporting  a reg- 
ular army.  After  a lengthened  contest  they  therefore  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing to  subjection  all  the  continental  Greeks.  The  conquered  and 
the  conquerors  were  united  by  Cyrus  to  his  new  empire,  and  became 
Persian  subjects  under  Cambyses,  and  Darius.  The  Ionians  revolted 
from  the  latter,  but  were  subdued  after  an  unavailing  struggle.  At  th,e 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  the  Athenians  sent  a fleet  to  aid  their  colo- 
nists. The  combined  Athenian  and  Ionian  forces  marched  to  Sardes, 
and  burned  the  Lydian  capital.  This  rash  act  drew  on  Athens  and  on 
Greece  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  After  a long 
and  deadly-  contest  the  Greeks  repelled  the  invaders,  pursued  them  into 
Asia,  and  for  a time  liberated  their  Asiatic  fellow-countrymen.  But 
their  own  civil  contests  diverted  their  attention  from  foreign  objects} 
and  their  splendid  victories  had  no  farther  result 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  for 
the  management  of  which  Xenophon  has  praised  him  far  beyond  his 
merits.  Then  followed  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  once 
more  consigned  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a Persian 
despot.  From  that  period  Persia  changed  her  policy,  and  spared  nei- 
ther money  nor  intrigues  in  attempting  to  embroil  the  Grecian  states 
with  each  other.  For  this  conduct  she  had  sufficient  cause,  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  ten  thousand  had  revealed  to  the  hungry  Greeks  her 
weakness  and  their  own  strength.  They  had  therefore,  of  late,  been 
eager  to  free  themselves  from  the  harassing  contests  of  the  numerous 
aristocracies  and  democracies,  and  to  unite,  under  one  head,  in  a serious 
and  combined  attack  upon  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  had  nearly  matured  his  plans,  and  had  he 
not  been  suddenly  arrested  in  his  career,  the  Greeks  would  have 
probably  invaded  Asia  under  him  as  their  captain-general  : but  his  as- 
sassination only  postponed  the  great  event. 

Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  had  followed  the  path  marked  out  by  Ja- 
son ; and,  by  patience,  prudence,  and  vigour,  succeeded  in  his  great 
object.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  who  contested  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy in  the  field,  were  defeated  ; and  the  Spartans,  too  proud  to  sub- 
mit, too  weak  to  resist,  suddenly  stood  aloof  from  the  general  confeder- 
ation, and  withheld  their  vote  from  the  Macedonian  captain-generals— 
But  Persia  was  again  saved  from  invasion  by  the  death  of  Philip  ; and 
Alexander  succeeded  to  his  throne  and  pretensions,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Birth , Education , and  early  Life  of  Alexander. 

Alexander,  the  third  king  of  Macedonia  of  that  name,  and  common- 
ly surnamed  the  Great,  was  born  at  Pella,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years  before  Christ.  His  father  Philip  traced  his  origin  through  Te- 
menus,  the  first  Heracleid  king  of  Argos,  to  Hercules  and  Perseus. — 
The  family  of  his  mother  Olympias  was  no  less  illustrious  ; for  the  roy- 
al race  of  Epirus  claimed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  NeOptolemus, 
Achilles,  and  Peleus.  As  he  could  thus  refer  his  origin  to  Jupiter  by 
the  three  different  lines  of  Perseus,  Hercu  les,  and  Peleus,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  in  the  present  day  to  calculate  the  impression  made  on  his 
youthful  mind  by  so  illustrious  a descent.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
from  his  earliest  days,  he  proposed  to  himself  to  rival,  and,  if  possible, 
surpass  the  renown  of  his  ancestors. 

Philip  received  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his  son  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  thecity  of  Potidae,  the  peninsular  situation  of  which  had  ena- 
bled it  long  to  resist  the  Macedonian  arms.  On  the  same  day  he  recei- 
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ved  intelligence  of  a victory  gained  by  Parmenio  over  the  Illyrians,  and 
of  the  success  of  his  horse  in  bearing  away  the  first  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games.  In  after-times  the  Asiatics  remarked  with  . superstitious  awe, 
that  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  night  of  Alexander’s  birth,  and  that  the  general  confla- 
gration of  Asia  had  been  typified  thus  early  by  the  destruction  of  its 
most  splendid  ornament.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  as'  a proof 
of  the  eager  and  restless  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  incendiary,  who 
ought  to  have  remained  nameless,  was  willing  to  purchase  deathless 
notoriety  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  and  preferred  an  infamous  death  to 
an  unrecorded  life.  Such  a state  of  morbid  feeling  could  be  produced 
only  in  times  of  great  and  common  excitement. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  infancy  and  childhood  of 
Alexander.  The  letter  which  Philip  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  Ar- 
istotle on  the  birth  of  the  prince  is,  I fear,  a forgery.  For  it  is  rather 
incompatible  with  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  did  not  take  the  immediate 
charge  of  his  duties  until  his  pupil  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  But 
as  the  philosopher’s  father  had  been  the  favourite  physician  in  the  Mac- 
edonian court,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  the  earliest  years  of  the 
prince  were  under  the  superintendence  of  his  great  preceptor,  and  that 
his  primary  education  was  conducted  according  to  his  suggestions.  If 
such  was  the  case,  tv  e can  easily  deduce  the  principles  on  which  both 
the  earlier  and  more  mature  education  of  Alexander  was  conducted, 
from  Aristotle’s  Treatise  on  Politics,  where  they  are  developed. 

He  divides  a regular  course  of  education  into  three  parts.  The  first 
comprises  the  period  from  the  birth  to  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
year.  The  second  fiom  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  year  to  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year,  and  the  third  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twenty-first. 

According  to  Aristotle,  more  care  should  be  taken  of  the  body  and 
of  the  mind  for  the  first  seven  years;  strict  attention  to  diet  be  enforced, 
and  the  infant  from  his  infancy  habituated  to  bear  cold.  This  habit  is 
attainable  either  by  cold  bathing  or  light  clothing.  The  eye  and  ear 
of  the  child  should  be  most  watchfully  and  severely  guarded  against 
contamination  of  every  kind,  and  anrestrained  communication  with  ser- 
vants be  strictly  prevented.  Even  his  amusements  should  be  under  due 
regulation,  and  rendered  as  interesting  and  intellectual  as  possible. 

It  must  always  remain  doubtful,  how  far  Olympias  would  allow  such 
excellent  precepts  to  be  put  in  execution.  But  it  is  recorded  that  Le- 
onnatus,  the  Governor  of  the  young  prince,  was  an  austere  man,  of  great 
severity  of  manner,  and  not  likely  to  relax  any  adopted  rules.  He  was 
also  a relation  of  Olympias,  and  as  such  might  doubtless  enforce  a sys- 
tem upon  which  no  stronger  would  be  allowed  to  act.  The  great 
strength,  agility,  and  hardy  habits  of  Alexander  are  the  best  proofs  that 
this  part  of  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and  his  lasting  affection 
for  his  noble  nurse  Lannice,  the  daughter  of  Dropidas,  proves  also  that 
it  was  conducted  with  gentleness  and  affection. 
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The  intellectual  education  of  Alexander  would,  on  Aristotle’s  plan, 
commence  with  his  eighth  year.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  Lysima- 
chus,  an  Acarnanian,  was  appointed  his  preceptor.  Plutarch  gives  him 
an  unfavorable  character,  and  insinuates  that  he  was  more  desirous  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  royal  family,  than  effectually  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office.  It  was  his  delight  to  call  Philip,  Peleus  ; Alex- 
ander, Achilles  ; and  to  claim  for  himself  the  honorary  name  of  Phoenix. 
Early  impressions  are  the  str-  .ngest,  and  even  the  pedantic  allusions  of 
the  Acarnanian  might  render  the  young  prince  more  eager  to  imitate  his 
Homeric  model 

Aristotle  mentions  four  principal  tranches  of  education  as  belonging 
to  the  first  part  of  the  middle  period.  These  are  literature,  gymnastics, 
music,  and  painting,  of  which  writing  formed  a subordinate  branch.  As 
the  treatise  on  politics  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  we  have  no  means 
of  defining  what  was  comprehended  under  his  general  term  literature,  but 
commencing  with  reading  and  the  principles  of  grammar,  it  apparent- 
ly included  composition  in  verse  and'  prose,  and  the  study  of  the  histo- 
rians and  poets  of  Greece.  During  this  period,  the  lighter  gymnastics 
alone  were  to  be  introduced,  and  especially  such  exercises  as  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  gracefulness  of  manner  and  personal  activity. — 
Aristotle  had  strong  objections  to  the  more  violent  exertions  of  the  gym- 
nasium during  early  life,  as  he  considered  them  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  the  body,  and  to  the  future  strength  of  the  adult.  In  proof  of  this  he 
adduces  the  conclusive  fact,  that  in  the  long  list  of  Olympic  victors,  on- 
ly two  or,  at  most,  three  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  same  per- 
son had  proved  victor  in  youth  and  in  manhood.  Premature  training 
and  over  exertion  he  therefore  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  constitution. 

Not  only  the  theory  of  painting,  but  also  a certain  skill  in  handling 
the  pencil  was  to  be  required.  Aristotle  regarded  this  elegant  art  as 
peculiarly  conducing  to  create  a habit  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  to 
impress  the  mind  with  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful, 

Music,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  vocql  and  instrumental,  was  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a necessary  part  of  education,  on  account  of  the 
soothing  and  purifyingeffects  of  simple  melodies,  and  because  men,  wea- 
ried with  more  serious  pursuits,  require  an  elegant  and  innocent  recre- 
ation. By  way  of  illustration,  he  adds  that  music  is  to  the  man  what 
the  rattle  is  to  the  child.  Such  were  the  studies  that  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  youthful  Alexander  between  the  7th  and  fourteenth  yea- 
of  his  age.  When  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  Demosthenes,  jEesr 
chines,  and  eight  other  leading  Athenians,  visited  his  father’s  court  as 
ambassadors,  and  Philip  was  so  proud  of  the  proficiency  of  his  son, 
that  he  ventured  to  exhibit  him  before  these  arbiters  of  taste.  The 
young  prince  gave  specimens  of  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  in  de- 
clamation, and  in  reciting  a dramatic  dialogue  with  one  of  his  youthful 
companions.  But  if  we  can  believe  iEschines,  Demosthenes  was  par- 
ticularly severe  on  the  false  accents  and  Dorian  intonations  of  the  noble 
boy. 

In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the 
great  philosopher,  according  to  whose  advice  I have  supposed  his  ear- 
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lier  education  to  have  been  conducted.  In  the  year  B.  C.  342,  Aristotle 
joined  his  illustrious  pupil,  and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he  passed 
over  into  Asia. 

The  master  was  worthy  of  his  pupil,  and  the  pupil  of  his  master.  The 
mental  stores  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  all  arranged  with  admirable 
accuracy  and  judgment.  His  style  of  speaking  and  writing  pure,  clear, 
and  precise  ; and  his  industry  in  accumulating  particular  facts,  only  e- 
qualled  by  his  sagacity  in  drawing  general  inferences.  Alexander  was 
gifted  with  groat  quickness  of  apprehension,  an  insatiable  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  an  ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  place  in 
any  pursuit. 

Such  a pupil  under  such  a master  must  soon  have  acquired  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  those  branches  described  before,  as  occupying  the  middle 
period  of  education.  He  would  then  enter  on  the  final  course  intended 
for  the  completion  of  his  literary  studies.  This  comprehended  what  Ar- 
istotle calls  Matheses,  and  included  the  branches  of  human  learning  ar- 
ranged at  present  under  the  general  term  mathematics.  To  these,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  scientifically  treated,  were  added  moral  philosophy, 
logic,  rhectoric,  tho  art  of  poetry,  the  theory  of  political  government, 
and  the  more  evident  principles  of  natural  Philosophy.  On  these  sub- 
jects we  still  possess  written  by  Aristotle,  in  the  first  place  most  proba- 
ble for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  and  afterwards  published  for  the  public  ben- 
efit. 

We  learn  also  from  a letter  of  Alexander,  preserved  by  Plutarch, 
that  Aristotle  had  initiated  his  pupils  in  those  deep  and  mysterious 
speculations  of  Grecian  philosophy,  which  treated  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  eternity  and  other  qualities  ofmatter,  and 
of  other  topics  which  prudential  reasons  prevented  the  philosopher  from 
publicly  explaining.  As  the  letter  gives  a lively  idea  of  the  exclusive  am- 
bition of  Alexander,  I here  insert  it.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Aristotle’s  treatise  on  that  branch  of  knowledge,  called  from 
that  very  book  Metaphysics*. 

“ ALEXANDER  TO  ARISTOTLE, 

HEALTH. 

44  You  did  wrong  in  publishing  those  branches  of  science  hitherto  not 
to  be  acquired  except  from  oral  instruction.  In  what  shall  I excel  oth- 
ers if  the  more  profound  knowledge  I gained  from  you  be  communica- 
ted to  all.  For  my  part  I had  rather  surpass  the  majority  of  mankind 
in  the  sublimer  branches  of  learning  than  in  the  extent  of  power  and 
dominicn. — Farewell  !” 

But  the  great  object  of  Aristotle  was  to  render  his  pupil  an  accom- 
plished statesman,  and  to  qualify  him  to  govern  with  wisdom,  firmness, 
and  justice,  the  great  empire  destined  to  be  inherited  and  acquired  by 
him.  It  was  his  province  to  impress  deeply  upon  his  mind  the  truths  of 
moral  philosophy,  to  habituate  him  to  practise  its  precepts,  to -store  his 
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mind  with  historical  facts,  to  teach  him  how  to  draw  useful  inferences 
from  them,  and  to  explain  the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  increase  the  stability  of  empires. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the  religious  opinions  inculcated  by 
Aristotle  on  his  pupil’s  mind.  In  their  effects  they  were  decided  and 
tolerant.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  were  the  same  as  are 
expressed  by  Aristotle,  who  maintained  the  universality  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  manifestation  of  his  power  and  will  under  various  forms  in  va- 
rious countries. 

As  in  modern,  so  in  ancient  times,  great  differences  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  education.  Some  direct  their  attention 
principally  to  the  conduct  of  the  intellect,  others  to  the  formation 
of  moral  feelings  and  habits,  and  a third  party  appeared  more  anxious 
to  improve  the  carriage  and  strengthen  the  body  by  healthful  exercise 
than  to  enlighten  the  mind.  Aristotles  plan  was  to  unite  the  three  sys- 
tems, and  make  them  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  charac- 
ter, called  in  Greek  the  kalos  and  agathos.  In  truth,  no  talents  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  moral  worth ; and  good  intentions, 
separated  from  talents,  often  inflict  the  deepest  injury,  while  their  pos- 
sessor wishes  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  a sound  constitution,  elegance  of  manner,  and  graceful- 
ness of  person  are  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  carrying  in  o effect  mea- 
sures emanating  from  virtuous  principles,  and  conducted  by  superior 
talents. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Aristotle  wished  to  instruct  his  pupil 
deeply  in  all  the  above  mentioned  branches  of  education.  He  express- 
ly states  that  the  liberally  educated  man,  or  the  perfect  gentleman,  should 
not  be  profoundly  scientific,  because  a course  of  general  knowledge,  and 
what  we  call  polite  literature,  is  more  beneficial  to  the  mind  than  a 
complete  proficiency  in  one  or  more  sciences  ; a proficiency  not  to  be 
acquired  without  a disproportionate  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour. 

It  was  also  one  of  Aristotle’s  maxims  that  the  education  should  vary 
according  to  the  destination  of  the  pupil  in  future  life  : that  is,  suppo- 
sing him  to  be  a gentleman,  whether  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  a life 
of  action,  or  of  contemplation : whether  he  was  to  engage  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  world,  and  plunge  amid  the  contentions  and  struggles  of 
political  warfare,  or  to  live  apart  from  active  life  in  philosophic  enjoy- 
ments and  contemplative  retirement.  Although  the  philosopher  gave 
the  preference  to  the  latter  mode  of  living,  he  well  knew  that  his  pupil 
mi*st  be  prepared  for  the  former ; for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  could 
not  be  retained  by  a monarch  devoted  to  elegant  ease,  literary  pursuits* 
and  refined  enjoyments.  The  successor  of  Philip  ought  to  possess  the 
power  of  reasoning  accurately,  acting  decisively,  and  expressing  his 
ideas  with  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  energy. 

I have  mentioned  these  particulars  because  it  would  be  difficult  to 
form  just  conceptions  of  the  character  of  Alexander  without  taking  into 
consideration  not  only  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  him  in  early 
youth,  but  also  the  recorded  fact  that  he  availed  himself  of  these  advan- 
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tages  to  the  utmost.  Amid  his  v.arious  studies,  however,  Homer  was 
the  god  of  his  idolatory  ; the  Iliad,  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. The  poet,  as  Aristotle  emphatically  names  him,  was  his  insepa- 
rable companion  ; from  him  he  drew  histmaxims  ; from  him  he  borrowed 
his  models.  The  preceptor  partook  in  this  point  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  pupil,  and  the  most  accurate  copy  of  the  great  poem  was  prepared 
by  Aristotle,  and  placed  by  Alexander  in  the  most  precious  casket 
which  he  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius. 

Eager  as  Alexander  was  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Philip  would  allow  his  successor  the  habits  of  a recluse  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  early  initiated  him  in  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed  regent  of  Macedonia,  while  his 
father  was  detained  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  on  a prior  occasion 
astonished  some  Persian  Deputies  by  the  pertinency  of  his  questions,  and 
the  acuteness  of  his  intellect.  His  studies  were  diversified  even  by  the 
toils  of  war,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  defeated  the  Thebans  before 
Philip  had  been  equally  successful  against  the  Athenians. 

In  the  following  year  Philip  destroyed  the  peace  of  his  family  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  and  by  dis- 
gracing, if  not  divorcing,  Olympian.  Philip  had  married  many  wives, 
but  they  were  the  sisters  or  daughters  of  Thracian,  Illyrian,  and  Thes- 
salian chiefs,  and  probably  not  entitled  to  the  honours  of  sovereignty. 
But  his  marriage  with  a Macedonian  lady  of  high  rank  and  powerful 
connexions  could  only  tend  to  a formal  rupture  with  Olympias.  To  wi- 
den the  breach,  Philip  changed  his  wife’s  name  from  Cleopatra  to  Eu- 
rydice,  his  mother’s  name.  That  'his  was  done  by  way  of  declaring 
her  the  legitimate  queen,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  a 
princess  called  Adea  married  Aridseus,  Alexander’s  successor,  her 
name  was  also  changed  intoEurydiee.  The  natural  consequence  was, 
that  Alexander  became  suspicious  of  his  father’s  intention  about  the 
succession,  arid  a misunderstanding  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 
flight  or  banishment  of  several  of  the  princes  most  intimate  friends,  and 
in  his  own  retirement  with  his  mother  into  her  native  country.  Subse- 
quently a reconciliation  took  place,  and  Olympias  and  the  Prince  re- 
turned into  Macedonia.  Alexander,  the  reigning  king  of  Epirus,  and 
the  brother  of  Olympias,  accompanied  them,  and  the  re-union  was  cele- 
brated by  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip.  During 
the  festivities  attendant  on  the  nuptials,  Philip  was  assassinated  by 
Pausanias,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  guards.  As  this  event  led 
some  writers  to  question  the  fair  fame  of  Alexander,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  perfectly  to  understand  the  subject,  briefly  to  glance  at 
the  previous  history  efthe  Macedonian  monarchy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece,  Macedonia  was  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  of  barbarians,  described  by  Homer  as  bearing  arms  in  defence  of 
Priam,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  About  the  year  B.  C.  700,  and  probably 
at  the  period  when  the  Argives  changed  their  form  of  government  from 
a monarchy  into  a republic,  three  Heracleid  princes  were  banished  from 
Argos,  and  took  refuge,  first,  on  the  Illyriad  coast ; thence  they  march- 
ed inland,  and  finally  fixed  their  seat  at  iEgse,  or  Edessa.  HerePerdic- 
cas,  the  youngest  of  the  princes,  became  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty.  The  name  Macedonia  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Macednian 
tribe,  which  Herodotus  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  Dorian  set- 
tlements of  the  Heracleids.  In  this  neighborhood,  as  well  as  in  Asia, 
were  found  Phrygians,  or  Bryges  ; and  the  gardens  of  Midas,  and  the 
fountain  where  that  monarch  was  said  to  have  caught  the  satyr,  were 
shown  in  the  vicinity  of  Agse,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius,  Hero- 
dotus writes,  that,  even  in  his  time,  wild  roses  of  surpassing  beauty,  size, 
and  fragrance  marked  the  spot. 

Extending  their  conquests  from  this  centre,  the  Argive  colonists 
gradually  dispossessed  the  native  tribes  of  their  territories,  and  became 
masters  of  all  the  country  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Peneius.  On 
the  west  their  territories  were  bounded  by  the  great  ridge  of  mountains 
that  separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  iEgean  from  those  that  flow 
into  the  Adriatic.  But  in  the  struggle  they  appear  to  have  lost  a part  of 
their  southern  civilization,  and  the  Greeks  so  far  lost  sight  of  them  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  Alexander,  their  seventh  king,  to  prove  his 
Argive  origin  before  he  was  allowed  to  compete  with  his  fellow  Greeks 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Time  and  mutual  intercourse,  had,  in  a consid- 
erable degree,  aesimilated  them  to  the  various  tribes  of  Illyrians  and 
Thracians,  with  whom  they  alternately  warred  and  intermarried.  Be- 
fore the  yeu*  B.  C.  413,  when  Archelaus,  the  9th  king,  commenced  his 
reign,  the  Macedonian  cities  were  fe  w ; those  on  the  sea  coast  were 
mostly  in  possession  of  the  southern  Greeks  who  regarded  the  Mace- 
donian kings  ar  barbarious  chiefs,  on  whose  territories  they  might  legit- 
imately encroach,  provided  they  had  the  necessary  power. 

Archelaus  did  more  for  the  civilization  of  Macedonia,  than  his  eight  pre- 
decessors. He  formed  roads,  built  cities,  disciplined  the  irregular  cav- 
alry and  clothed  the  infantry  with  heavy  armour.  He  was  also  a pat- 
ron of  Greek  learning,  and  his  court  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
poet  Euripides.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  favorite,  Craterus,  who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King,  but  he  and  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors were  destroyed  on  the  fourth  day,  and  Orestes,  the  infant  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus, placed  on  the  throne.  Aeropus,  being  appointed  regent,  abu- 
sed his  trust,  slew  his  ward,  and  usurped  the  sovreignty.  After  a short 
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reign  of  two  years,  he  died  also,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausa^ 
nia6. 

The  direct  line  of  the  royal  family  had  ended  in  Orestes.  The  right 
of  Pausanias  was,  therefore  disputed  by  Amyntas,  who  claimed  the 
crown  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Alexander  the  First.  He  dethroned 
Pausanias,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  . His  reign  commenced  B. 

C.  394,  and  ended  B.  C.  399.  During  the  greatest  part  of  it  Macedo- 
nia was  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  factions  and  foreign  invaders.  All 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  foreign  improvements  of  Archelaus 
were  lost,  and  the  kingdom  more  than  once  ceased  to  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  title  was  defective. — 
Some  historians  write  that  a competitor,  named  Argseus,  reigned  for 
two  years,  while  Amyntas  was  in  banishment. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Perdiccas,  who,  in  less  than  two 
years  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.  The  condition  of  the  roy- 
al family,  at  this  time,  is  thus  described  by  iEschines  : “ Amyntas  and 
Alexander,  the  eldest  brother,  had  perished  not  long  before.  Perdiccas  i 
and  Philip  were  yet  children.  Eurydice  was  betrayed  by  those  who 
pretended  to  be  her  friends,  and  the  banished  Pausanias  had  now  re- 
covered his  strength,  and  was  returning  to  take  possession  of  the  throne.” 
This  Pausanias  was  apparently  tire  son  of  Aeropus,  whom  Amyntas  had 
only  expelled,  and  not  killed,  as  asserted  by  Diodorus.  Eurydice,  in 
her  distress,  placed  herself  and  children  under  the  protection  of  Iphi- 
crates,  the  Athenian  general,  who  drove  out  Pausanias,  and  restored 
the  supreme  power  to  Eurydice  and  her  friends.  Ptolemy  Alorites  was 
appointed  regent ; but  at  the  end  ot  three  years  was  slain  by  the  young 
king  Perdiccas,  who  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother. 

Perdiccas  was,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  defeated  in  a great  battle  by 
the  Illyrians,  and  fell  on  the  field  He  was  succeeded  by  the  youngest 
brother,  Philip,  who  reigned  for  twenty-four  years.  The  Macedonian 
throne  was,  to  a certain  extent,  elective,  and  it  was  election  alone  that 
could  give  Philip  a title  to  it ; for  his  brother  Perdiccas  had  left  a son  by 
name  Amyntas,  whose  hereditary  right  on  modern  principles  was  elear, 
but  in  ancient  times,  the  brother’s  claim,  was,  in  case  of  the  infancy  or 
boyhood  of  the  sons  of  the  last  sovereign  often  preferred.  But  these, 
when  grown  up,  invariably  proved  dangerous  competitors  to  their  un- 
cles. Justin,  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  invented  the  case, 
writes,  that  Philip  for  a considerable  time  only  acted  as  regent  for  his 
nephew,  and  that  the  crown  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  urgent  entrea- 
ties of  his  countrymen. 

Macedonia,  at  this  period,  contained  several  principalities,  the  chiefs 
of  which,  independent  in  other  respects,  owed  a species  of  feudal  hom- 
age to  the  king.  The  two  principal  dynasties  were  the  Orestian  and 
Lyncestian.  Their  dominions  were  situated  in  the  mountains  to  the 
west  of  Macedonia,  where  they  rebelled,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  their 
own  independence  whenever  they  could  do  so  with  any  prospect  of 
safety  or  advantage.  The  Orestian  princes  claimed  their  descent  from 
an  Orestes,  a supposed  son  of  the  Argive  Orestes.  The  princes  of 
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Lyncestis  wete  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae,  the  princely  merchant 
family  of  Corinth.  Both  these  families  used  to  intermurry  with  the  roy* 
al  house  of  Macedonia,  and  these  intermarriages  were  likely  to  give  their 
chiefs  a chance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

Aeropus,  whose  son  Pausanias  was  dethroned  by  Amyntas,  the  father 
of  Philip,  was  probably  a Lyncestian  ; as,  according  to  Plutarch,  all 
Macedonia,  at  Philip’s  death,  regarded  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus, 
the  Lyncestian,  as  the  rrghtful  heir  to  the  throne. 

But  Philip,  confiding  in  his  great  success  and  popularity,  made  light 
of  the  Lyncestian  house,  and  of  his  nephew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Perdic- 
cas.  The  Lyncestian  princes  held  high  offices  about  hi*  person,  and  he 
made  his  nephew,  his  son-in-law  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Cyna  in 
marriage.  These  princes  had  probably  viewed  the  dissensions  between 
the  father  and  son  with  pleasure,  and  the  reconciliation  must  have  been 
regarded  with  very  different  feelings.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  conspiracy  against  Philip’s  life  from  any  author  of  credit.. 
The  authorities  followed  by  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Justin,  were  evi- 
dently some  low  writers  of*authern  Greece,  totally  ignorant  of  the  ve- 
ry constitution  of  the  Macedonian  oourt.  According  to  them  the  death 
of  Philip  was  an  act  of  private  vengeance,  perpetrated  by  the  youthful  Pau- 
sanias, whom  a denial  of  justice,  under  the  most  atrocious  injuries  had 
driven  to  the  act  of  assassination. 

But  luckly  for  the  truth  of  history,  and  for  the  character  of  Alexan- 
der, Arrian,  in  his  first  book,  and  twenty-fifth  chapter,  has  left  on  re- 
cord that  Heromenes  and  Arrhabceus,  two  Lyncestian  princes,  and  the 
brothers  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus  had  been  active  accomplices 
in  the  murder  of  Philip.  The  leading  assassin  was  Pausanias,  an  Ores- 
tian  prince,  who  filled  the  important  office  of  somatophulax,  or  comman- 
der of  the  body-guard,  the  highest  honour  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see) 
in  the  Macedonian  court.  No  young  man  in  Philip’s  veteran  army  could 
by  any  possibility  have  been  raised  to  an  office  of  so  great  responsi- 
bility and  honour. 

Philip  was  slain  late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.  C.  336.  He  had 
succeeded  in  all  his  projects,  and  intended  with  the  spring  to  lead  the 
combined  forces  of  Greece  into  Asia.  He  was  celebrating  the  nuptials 
of  his  daughter  Cleoparta  with  Alexander  King  of  Epirus,  with  great 
pomp  aftd  magnificence.  The  religious  sacrifices,  the  processions,  the 
theatrical  representations,  and  the  attendant  festivities,  were  on  the  most 
splendid  scale,  and  testified  to  the  world  the  joy  of  Philip  being  recon- 
ciled to  his  son  and  the  royal  family  of  Epirus. 

On  one  of  these  public  days,  Pausanias,  whose  office  furnished  him 
with  ample  opportunities,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  as  he  was  entering 
the  theatre.  He- was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by  the  guards,  who 
were  too  much  attdched  to  Philip  to  hesitate  under  such  circumstances. 
This  event  appears  to  have  paralyzed  the  conspirators,  who  apparently 
were  ill  prepared  for  such  a result.  In  the  confusion  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Aeropus,  was  the  first  to  buckle  on  his  armour,  to  seek  the  prince, 
and  escort  him  to  the  palace.  The  troops  and  the  leading  Macedonians 
were  summoned  to  a tumultuary  assembly,  and  Alexander  was  declared 
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king  by  general  acclamation.  He  returned  thanks  in  an  energetic  speech ; j 
and  expressed  his  hopes  that  his  conduct  would  soon  cause  them  to  say, 
that  nothing  but  the  name  of  their  king  had  been  changed. 

Even  Justin  allows  that  his  first  care  was  to  put  his  father’s  assassins 
to  death.  Pausanias  had  already  expiated  his  guilt  with  his  life.  The 
tlpree  leading  men  that  suffered  on  the  occasion  were  Heromenes,  Ar- 
rhabaeur,  and  Amyntes,  the  son  of  Perdiecas.  Alexander  the  son  ofAe- 
ropus,  was  also  accused  of  having  participated  in  the  plot,  nor  was 
there  much  doubt  of  his  guilt.  His  conduct  after  the  assassination  en- 
suied  his  safety,  although  it  did  not  prove  his  innocence.  Amyntas,  the 
son  of  Antiochus,  another  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  either  from  fear, 
conscious  guilt,  or  treasonable  intentions,  escaped  into  Asia.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  Persian  court,  and  at  a late  period  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  | 
Darius 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  conspirators  were  in  correspondence  I 
with  the  Persian  court,  and  that  ample  promises  of  protection  and  sup- 
port were  given  to  men  undertaking  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  im-  i 
pending  invasion  of  the  captain-general  of  Greece.  Alexander,  in  his 
answer  to  the  first  proposals  of  Darius,  openly  charges  the  Persians 
with  having  been  the  instigators  of  his  father’s  murder;  andhhe  transac- 
tions connected  with  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  and  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  show  that  the  Persian  court  of  that  ! 
day  was  as  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  destroyinga  formidable 
enemy  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Clearchus.  Demosthenes  was  then 
the  principal  agent  of  Persia  in  Greece,  and  Charidemus,  one  of  his 
great  friends  and  supporters,  was  at  jEgae  when  Philip’s  death  occurred. 
The  event  was  public  and  could  not  be  concealed.  The  deputies  of  all 
Greece  were  assembled  there  ; and  no  private  messenger  from  Charid- 
emus to  Demosthenes  could  have  outstripped  the  speed  with  which  the 
news  of  such  an  event  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  a populous  country ; 
not  to  mention  that  Charidemus  would  not  have  been  the  only  deputy 
likely  to  despatch  a messenger  on  such  an  occasion.  Yet  Demosthenes 
announced  the  death  of  Philip  to  the  Athenian  assembly  long  before 
the  news  reached  Athens  from  any  other  quarter.  He  confirmed  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  with  an  oath,  and  ascribed  his  knowledge  of  such 
an  event  to  an  immediate  revelation  from  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  The 
accuracy  of  his  information,  and  the  falsehood  respecting  the  alledged 
sources  of  his  intelligence,  almost'  indisputably  prove  that  he  was  an 
accessary  before  the  fact,  and  that  he  had  previous  notification  of  the 
very  day  on  which  the  conspirators  were  to  act. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Transactions  in  Europe  previous  to  the  Invasion  of  Asia. 


Alexander  had  scarcely  completed  his  twentieth  year  when  he  was 
thus  suddenly  called  to  fill  his  father’s  place.  His  difficulties  were 
great,  and  enemies  were  rising  on  every  side.  The  federal  empire  es- 
tablished by  Philip  was  threatened  with  instant  dissolution.  The  bar- 
barians on  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  Macedonia  were  preparing  to 
renounce  their  subjection,  and  resume  their  hostile  and  predatory  hab- 
its. In  southern  Greece,  Sparta,  standing  aloof  from  the  general  con- 
federacy, claimed  the  supremacy  as  due  to  her,  and  presented  a rallying 
point  for  the  disaffected.  Athens,  smarting  under  her  humiliation,  and 
eager  for  novelty,  was  ready  to  renounce  her  forced  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  of  the  union,  and  renew  her  engagements  with  Persia.  But  A- 
lexander  was  equal  to  the  crisis.  After  punishing  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  and  arranging  the  internal  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he  marched  to 
the  south  at  the  head  of  a chosen  body  of  troops. 

The  Thessalians  had  been  for  many  years  the  firm  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  had  restored  Amyntas  to  his 
throne  ; and  Philip,  in  conjunction  with  the  noble  Aieuadae,  had  rescu- 
ed them  from  the  domination  of  tyrants.  The  Thessalians,  in  return, 
elected  him  as  the  national  chief,  and  under  his  patronage  enjoyed 
peace  and  tranquility,  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.  But  as 
in  all  Grecian  states  there  existed  violent  factions,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
give  credit  to  those  historians  who  write  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
occupy  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  prevent  Alexander  from  entering  Thes- 
saly. If  such  were  the  case  it  proved  unavailing,  and  the  King  reached 
Larissa  without  any  serious  resistance.  The  general  assembly  of  Thes- 
saly was  called  together,  and  by  a unanimous  vote  decreed  the  same 
authority  and  honours  to  the  son  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  father. 
His  Thessalian  friends  escorted  him  to  Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphic- 
fionic  council  had  been  summoned  to  meet  him.  The  assembled  depu- 
ties recognised  him  as  one  of  their  number,  and  as  the  successor  of  his 
father  in  the  important  office  to  which  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
the  council  belonged. 

Hence  he  hastened  to  Corinth,  where  a Pan-Hellenic  council  met,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  and 
empowered  to  make  war  on  the  Persians,  their  common  enemies, 
i The  Lacedaemonians  again  dissented,  and  proudly  alleged  that  it  had 

j been  always  their  practice  to  lead  and  not  to  follow.  The  Athe- 

nians whose  conduct  could  not  bear  strict  investigation,  were  more  la- 
vish of  their  honours  to  Alexander  than  they  had  been  to  Philip. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  great  success  in  these  delicate  nego* 
Rations  without  confessing  that  all  his  proceedings  must  have  been  gui- 
>j*the  most  consummate  wisdom.  But  Alexander  had  made  ne 
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change  among  his  father's  ministers  ; the  spirit  of  Philip  still  presided 
in  the  council-room,  and  the  interpreters  of  his  opinions  predominated 
there.  Antipater  and  Parmenio  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Athe- 
nian orators  as  the  two  great  ministers  of  Philip.  To  the  former  he 
trusted  in  civil,  to  the  latter  in  military  affairs.  Two  anecdotes,  record- 
ed ihy  IPlutarch,  are  well  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  the  supposed 
characters  of  the  two  men.  Their  truth,  in  such  a case  is  of  little  im- 
portance. 

Philip  at  times  loved  to  drink  deeply.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
observed  his  party  rather  reluctant  to  steep  their  senses  in  forgetfulness, 

Drink,”  said  he  “ drink  ; all  is  safe  for  Antipater  is  awake.”  In  al- 
Jusion  to  the  numerous  generals  whom  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy united  in  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  whom  its  impa- 
tience often  replaced  by  an  equal  number,  Philip  said,  “ Fortunate  A- 
tfhenians,  in  possessing  so  many  gallant  generals,  while  I have  never 
seen  one  but  Parmenio.” 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Alexander  in  this  respect,  as  these  two  great 
men  naturally  adhered  to  Philip  in  the  misunderstanding  that  took 
place  between  him  and  his  son  ; and  the  youthful  monarch  had  person- 
al friends  of  distinguished  merit,  who  at  his  father’s  death  were  exiles  | 
on  his  account.  These  were  Harpalus,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
Nearchus,  Erygius,  and  his  brother  Laomedon.  They  were  of  | 
course  recalled  from  exile,  but  their  promotion  to  offices  were  slow, 
though  certain.  Their  names  will  often  recur  duringthe  following  life. 

Diogenes  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Kuon  or  the  dog,  and  j 
from  whom  the  Cynic  Philosophers  were  named,  resided  then  at  Co-  j 
rinth.  His  contempt  for  all  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  civilized 
life  joined  to  great  rudeness  of  manner,  and  readiness  in  sharp  and  pithy  | 
replies,  had  procured  him  great  notoriety.  His  usual  residence  was  a j 
fub.pi&ced  under  the  walls  of  the  Corinthian  gymnasium.  From  this  he 
declaimed  to  all  willing  listeners  against  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and 
upon  the  great  superiority  of  savage  existence.  Alexander  was  tempt- 
ed to  visit  him  ; and  after  questioning  him  respecting  his  doctrines,  re- 
quested*© know  if  he  could  be  of  any  service.  “Be  so  good,”  said  ! 
the  basking  philosopher,  true  to  his  principles,  “ as  to  stand  from  be- 
tween me  and  the  sun.”  The  king  was  so  much  struck  with  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  manifested  in  this  reply,  that  he  said  to  his  officers, 

“ Were  I not  Alexander,  I should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.”  The  king 
was  young,  the  philosopher  far  advanced  in  years,  yet  their  death  occur- 
red about  the  same  period.  Diogenes  was  one  morning  found  dead 
in  his  tub,  with  his  face  enveloped  in  his  cloak.  His  friends  and  disci- 
ples, for  he  had  many,  could  not  decide  whether  his  death  had  been 
caused  by  a voluntary  suppression  of  breath,  or  by  indigestion.  More 
probably  from  the  latter  cause,  as  his  last  meal  had  been  the  raw  leg  of 
an  ox  : at  least  so  says  his  biographer  and  namesake,  Diogenes  Laer- 
iius. 

After  thus  having  successfully  arranged  the  affairs  of  Southern  G 
And  succeeded  in  all  his  projects,  Alexander  returned  to  spend  th< 
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ter  in  Macedonia,  and  to  prepare  for  an  early  expedition  against  his 
more  turbulent  northern  and  western  neighbours.  With  the  spring  he 
marched  against  the  Thracians  of  Mount  Haemus  and  its  vicinity. 

The  army  set  out  from  Pella,  reached  Amphipolis,  crossed  first  the 
Strymon,  then  the  Nestus,  and  in  ten  marches  from  the  banks  of  the 
latter  river,  arrived  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Haemus,  the  modern 
Balkan.  He  found  the  defiles  in  possession  of  the  mountaineers,  and 
other  independent  Thracian  Tribes.  They  had  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a mountain  that  completely  commanded  the  pass,  and  render- 
ed advance  impossible.  Alexander  carefully  examined  the  mountain 
range,  but  failed  to  discover  any  other  practicable  defile.  He  determi- 
ned therefore  to  storm  the  enemy’s  position,  and  thus  force  his  way. 
The  mountain’s  brow  was  covered  with  a line  of  wagons,  intended  not 
only  to  serve  as  a rampart,  but  to  be  rolled  down  precipitously  upon  the 
ascending  phalanx.  In  order  to  meet  this  danger,  Alexander  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  open  their  ranks  where  the  ground  would  allow  it,  and 
permit  the  wagons  10  pass  through  the  intervals  ; where  that  was  im- 
possible, to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  lock  their  shields  together 
in  that  position,  and  allow  the  wagons  to  roll  over  them.  The  shields 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  could  be  interlinked  in  cases  of  necessity. — . 
This  enabled  them  to  disperse  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  among  many 
bucklers.  And  when  the  first  shock  had  been  withstood,  the  wagons 
glided  lightly  over  the  brazen  pavement  and  quitted  it  with  a bound. 

A few  were  injured  by  the  crush,  but  not  a man  was  killed.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  their  new  manoeuvre,  they  rose,  charged  up 
the  hill,  gained  the  summit,  and  the  victory  was  won  ; for  the  half-arm- 
ed babarians  could  not  withstand  the  charge  of  the  serried  line  of  pikes, 
and  fled  over  the  hills  in  every  direction. 

The  pass  by  which  Alexander  crossed  Mount  Haemus  continues  to  be 
the  plains  of  Hadrianople  and  the  vale  of  the  Danube.  It  follows  the 
course  of  the  Adra,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  or  Marizza  ; it 
then  crosses  the  main  ridge,  and  descends  along  the  Iatrus,  still  called 
the  Iantra,  into  the  vast  plain  between  tne  northern  foot  of  Haemus  and 
the  Danube.  This  plain,  at  the  period  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  was 
possessed  by  the  Trabilli,  a warlike  Thracian  tribe,  against  which  Phil- 
ip had  often  warred  with  varying  success.  They  had  not  long  been 
masters  of  the  country,  because  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  formed  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Getae,  whom  the  Triballi  drove  beyond  the  Danube. 
The  modern  maps  of  this  country,  except  on  the  line  of  the  great  roads, 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Even  Macedonia  is,  to  a great  extent,  unexplo- 
red by  modern  Travellers,  and  the  site  of  its  ancient  cities  is  only  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  Syrmus,  the  Triballian  chief,  did  not  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked, but  retired  with  his  court  and  family,  into  a large  island  in  the 
Danube.  The  Greeks  named  it  Peuce,  probably  from  the  number  of  its 
pine-trees.  Strabo  places  it  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  adds  that 
Darius  bridged  the  Danube  either  at  its  lower  or  upper  end.  But  his 
Byzantine  epitomist,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coast,  des- 
cribes it  as  a triangle,  enclosed  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
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Danube  and  the  sea.  The  latter  description  is  still  applicable,  and  the 
name  Piczani  is  easily  identified  with  Peuce  or  Peucine. 

IN  or  ought  it  to  be  regarded  as  wonderful  that  a river  of  the  size  and 
rapidity  of  the  Danube  has  effected  so  slight  a change  during  twenty 
centuries.  For,  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  mathematically  speak- 
ing, that  the  annual  tribute  of  soil  carried  by  rivers  to  the  sea  must,  in 
the  countless  lapse  of  ages,  wear  down  the  mountains  and  fill  the  seas, 
yet,  as  far  as  I have  been  enabled  to  form  a judgment,  the  actual  chan- 
ges within  the  last  two  thousand  years  has  been  very  trifling.  Polybius^ 
in  his  second  book,  writes  that  the  Palus  Moetis  was  in  his  days  all  but 
filled,  yet  his  description  is  as  applicable  to  it  now  as  in  former  ages, 
Azov,  the  ancient  Tanais,  is  still  the  great  emporium  where  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Tartary  meet  and  exchange  productions. 
Even  that  sluggish  lake  between  the  Isthmus  of  Perekob,  and  the  Mceo- 
tis,  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  Putrid  Sea,  and  remains  apparently 
in  the  same  state  as  when  described  by  Strabo.  PJiny  writes  that  the 
Taurie  Chersonese  was  once  an  island ; and  no  doubt  it  was  easy  to 
infer  such  might  have  been  the  case : the  Isthmus,  however,  has  not 
been  sensibly  enlarged  since  the  period  of  Greek  colonization.  What 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  long  and  narrow  neck  of  land  that  juts  to 
the  south  between  the  Lyman  of  the  Boryshtenes  and  the  sea,  is  accu- 
rately described  by  ancient  authors,  as  existing  in  their  days,  a thou- 
sand stadia  in  length,  and  four  in  average  breadth. 

Even  the  Nile,  with  all  the  operative  power  ascribed  to  it  by  Herodo- 
tus, has  not  advanced  perceptibly  since  he  wrote.  The  ruins  of  Cano- 
pus are  even  covered  by  the  sea.  Nor  does  the  land  in  general  bulge 
more  to  the  south  than  it  did  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  For  that  great  ge- 
ographer places  Alexandria  in  latitude  31  ° , and  the  Phatnitic  mouth  or 
the  embouchure  of  the  Damietta  branch  in  latitude  31  c 10’.  The  Bol- 
bitine  or  Rosetta  branch,  which  in  Ptolemy’s  time  was  in  latitude  31  ° 57, 
has  apparently  advanced,  but  in  its  present  unsupported  state  is  liable  to  be 
cut  short  by  any  coincidence  of  a furious  sea  and  a powerful  land  flood. 
If,  therefore,  the  operations  of  the  Nile,  when  even  concentrated  in  two 
main  channels,  instead  of  being  dispersed  as  in  former  days  over  the 
whole  Delta,  have  proved  so  very  trifling,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  encroachments  of  the  Danube  upon  the  Euxine  have  been  greater. 

Within  three  days’  march  of  the  Danube  Alexander  crossed  a stream 
called  by  Arrian,  Lyginus.  The  name  is  not  found  in  other  authors, 
and  was  probably  given  upon  the  spot  to  one  of  the  slow  streams  that 
meandered  through  the  plain.  In  English  its  name  is  equivalent  to 
the  willow-river.  Alexander  was  marching  upon  Peuce  when  he  re- 
ceived information  that  the  great  body  of  the  Triballi  had  taken  a cir- 
cuit. passed  to  his  rear,  aud  posted  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ly- 
ginus, This  movement  must  have  intercepted  all  communication  be- 
tween him  and  Macedonia.  He  immediately  turned  round,  marched 
his  army  baek,  and  found  the  Triballi  drawn  up  in  the  wood  that  lined 
the  hanks  of  the  stream.  A sharp  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  Triballi  were  not  inferior  as  long  as  it  continued  a contest  of  mis- 
siles, but  the  cavalry  when  supported  by  the  phalanx  had  reached 
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their  main  body,  the  charge  was  irresistible,  and  they  were  driven  first 
into  the  ravinb  and  then  into  the  river.  Three  thousand  Tribalii  were 
slain  ; the  prisoners  were  few,  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  safely  pur- 
sued through  the  thickets  that  covered  the  banks  of  the  Lyginus. 

Alexander  then  resumed  his  march  in  the  direction  of  the  island,  and 
in  three  days  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  Danube  divided  round  it. 
Here  he  found  his  fleet  that  bad  sailed  from  Byzanffrim  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  the  land  army.  He  embarked  a few  troops 
on  board  the  ships,  which  were  not  numerous,  and  attempted  to  make 
a descent  upon  the  upper  angle  of  the  island.  The  ships'  descended 
the  main  stream,  but  the  troops  failed  to  make  their  landing  good  at 
the  point,  and  if  they  swerved  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  cur- 
rent. always  strong  below  the  point  of  division,  hurried  them  down. 
To  these  difficulties  was  added  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  who 
crowded  to  the  banks  and  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  their  last  re- 
fuge. The  attempt,  therefore,  failed,  and  the  ships  were  withdrawn. 

The  invader  of  such  a country  cannot  retreat  with  impunity.  The 
first  news  of  a serious  repulse,  followed  by  a movement  to  the  rear, 
converts  every  barbarian  into  an  eager,  resolute,  and  persevering  as 
sailant.  The  Getfe,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Philip,  were  collecting  in 
crowds  on  the  opposite  bank.  Alexander,  finding  the  island  impreg- 
nable, determined  to  cross  the  main  stream  and  attack  the  Getse.  He 
ordered  rafts  on  inflated  skins,  to  be  constructed,  and  collected  the  nu- 
merous canoes  used  by  the  natives  both  for  fishing  and  piratical  pur- 
poses. In  these  and  on  board  his  own  fleet  he  threw  across,  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  a thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand  infantry. 

The  troops  landed  in  a plain  waving  deeply  with  standing  corn. 
The  phalanx  marched  first,  and  grasping  their  long  pikes  in  the  mid- 
dle, levelled  the  opposing  grain  and  formed  a wide  road  for  the  caval- 
ry. On  reaching  the  open  ground  they  discovered  the  Gelio  Ibices. 
But  these,  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  boldness  of  the  movement,  and 
astonished  at  Alexander’s  success  in  crossing  the  Danube  in  one  night 
and  without  constructing  a bridge,  waited  not  to  be  attacked,  but  fled 
to  their  city.  There  they  hastily  placed  their  wives,  families,  nnd 
more  portable  valuables  upon  their  numerous  horses  and  retired  into 
the  desert.  Their  town  was  captured,  and  the  booty  considerable  ; 
ior  the  demands  of  the  Greek  market  had  thus  early  converted  these 
Scythians  into  an  agricultural  and  commercial  people.  While  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  conveying  the  plunder  to  the  right  bank, 
Alexander  offered  sucrifices  on  the  left  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  to 
Hercules  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Scythian  nations,  and  to  the  riv- 
er god  who  had  permitted  him  to  cross  his  mighty  stream  in  safety. 
The  same  day  witnessed  the  commencement  and  the  termination  of 
the  expedition,  for  before  night  had  closed  upon  them  all  the  troops  had 
regained  their  former  camp. 

The  Getse  at  this  period  were  in  a depressed  state,  otherwise  Alex- 
ander might  have  had  cause  to  repent  this  act  of  aggression.  As  it 
was,  the  result  was  fortunate,  for  all  the  neighboring  tribes  sent  depu- 
ties requesting  peace  and  alliance.  Even  Syrmus,  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  exploit,  renewed  the  treaty  which  had  existed  between 
him  and  Philip.  The  barbarians  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  had  been 
engaged  in  long  a:*d  bloody  wars  with  Philip,  Strabo  even  hints  that 
'n  his  war  with  Ateas.  king  of  the  Getae,  Philip  had  penetrated  to  the 
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vicinity  of  the  Borysthenes.  All,  therefore,  hod  been  taught  by  expe 
rience  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  arms  and 
discipline,  and  were  now  unwilling  to  renew  the  contest  with  their  for- 
mer conquerors,  who,  as  was  proved  by  the  skill  and  vigour  of  their  j 
youthful  king,  had  lost  no  advantage  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

Among  other  ambassadors  came  deputies  from  the  Celtee,  who  lived 
to  the  north-easlhpf  the  Adriatic  gulf.  These  were  probably  Scordis  ; 
ci,  a Celtic  tribe  of  great  power  and  name,  who  had  seized  the  country  j 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Thracian  Triballi.  Alexander,  whose  j 
whole  heart  was  fixed  upon  the  Persian  expedition,  spared  no  means  | 
likely  to  conciliate  his  turbulent  visiters.  The  deputies  were  feasted 
with  all  the  magnificence  which  camp  accommodations  would  allow. 
The  wine  circulated  freely,  and  in  the  moment  of  exhiliration,  Alexam 
der  asked  whom  or  what  they  most  dreaded?  Perhaps  the  king  ex- 
pected a passing  compliment  to  Macedonian  valour  and  his  own  rising 
reputation.  But  the  Celts  were  hot  inclined  to  gratify  his  vanity  at  the 
expence  of  their  own  self  importance,  and  proudly  answered,  -‘our  on- 
ly fear  is  lest  the  sky  should  fall  on  us.”  From  some  acquaintance 
with  Celtic  dialects  and  their  figurative  mode  of  expression,  I venture 
to  interpret  the  above  answer  as  equivalent  to  the  English  expression, 
“we  fear  no  enemies  but  the  gods.”  A bold  answer  never  displeased 
Alexander : he  declared  the  Celt®  his  friends,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  them.  He  added,  however,  that  the  Celts  were  great  boasters  ; 
a character  which,  from  the  Scordisci  down  to  the  Gascons  and  the 
modern  Celts  of  Ireland,  they  most  undoubtedly  have  deserved. 

As  Alexander  was  marching  back  from  the  Danube,  intelligence 
met  him  that  two  Illyrian  chiefs,  Cleitus  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
cias,  prince  of  the  Taulantii,  were  in  arms  and  preparing  to  assert  their 
independence.  He  had  now  reached  Paeonia,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon.  It  had  formerly  been  independent,  but 
Philip  had  annexed  it  to  Macedonia.  We  are  informed  by  Hippo- 
crates, that  the  Paeonians  were  once  a more  civilized  race  than  the 
Macedonians.  Asteropaeus,  their  chief  in  the  Trojan  war,  is  descri- 
bed by  Homer  as  possessing  singular  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms. 
He  engaged  Achilles  in  single  combat,  and  is  the  only  warrior  to  whom 
Homer  ascribes  the  honour  of  wounding  that  redoubtable  hero.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  they  were  a 
Teucrian  colony.  The  interesting  description  given  of  them  in  his 
fifth  book,  represents  them  as  a fine  race  of  people,  distinguished  for 
their  ingenuity  and  industrious  habits.  It  is  to  the  age  of  their  supre- 
macy that  Thracian  civilization  and  Linus,  Orpheus,  and  Musseus 
should  be  referred.  The  nation  was  divided  into  several  tribes  or 
clans,  of  whom  the  Agrians,  occupying  the  upper  vale  of  the  Strymon 
and  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pangeeus,  were  at  this  period  the  most  pre- 
dominant. 

Langarus,  the  Agrian  chief,  had  been  the  youthful  companion  of  Al- 
exander, and  their  intimacy  had  ripened  into  friendship.  He  now 
came  to  receive  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  communicate 
all  the  information  which  he  had  gathered  respecting  the  enemies’  mo- 
tions. Cleitus  and  Glaucias  had  summoned  other  Illyrian  tribes  to 
their  assistance,  and  among  them  had  engaged  the  Autariatse  to  invade 
Macedonia  from  the  north,  while  they  entered  it  from  the  west.  It  is 
a curious  instance  of  the  migratory  habits  of  these  tribes,  that  Alex- 
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ander  had  to  ask  Langarus  who  these  Autariatm  were  who  threaten 
ed  to  attack  his  flank.  The  Agrian  replied  that  they  were  the  weak- 
est and  the  most  insignificant  of  the  Illyrian  nations,  and  that  he  would 
engage  to  invade  their  territories,  and  find  ample  work  for  them  in  their 
own  country.  But  in  Strabo’s  time  the  Autnriatse  were  the  most  pow- 
erful tribe  in  Illyricum,  and  occupied  the  whole  country  between  the 
Agrian  borders  and  the  Danube.  Alexander  proposed  to  cement  the 
friendship  existing  between  him  and  tne  Pseonian  chief  by  giving  him 
his  sister  Cyna  in  marriage.  But  the  premature  death  of  Langarus  at 
the  close  of  the  compaign.  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish- 
es. The  fact,  however,  is  important,  as  it  proves  that  Cyna  was  alrea- 
dy a widow,  and  that,  consequently,  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Perdiccas, 
had  been  put  to  death  immediately  afterthe  assassination  of  Philip. 

The  operations  of  Langarus  enabled  Alexander  to  direct  all  his  ef- 
forts against  the  western  Illyrians.  Cleitus,  his  present  opponent,  was 
the  son  of  the  famous  bandit  Bardylis,  who,  through  the  various  trades 
of  charcoal-burner,  robber,  warrior,  and  conqueror,  had  become  a 
powerful  prince.  He  fell  in  a great  battle  when  ninety  years  old,  after 
witnessing  the  total  defeat  of  his  troops  by  Philip.  This  success  ena- 
bled the  latter  to  make  the  lake  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida,  the  boundary 
between  him  and  his  restless  neighbours.  Alexander  marched  up  the 
river  Erigon,  entered  Illyricum,  and  found  Cleitus  posted  advantage- 
ously on  the  hills  above  the  city  of  Pellium.  Alexander  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  town.  The  Illyrian 
troops,  anxious  to  save  their  city,  partially  descended  from  their  com- 
manding position,  and  drew  the  king’s  attack  upon  themselves.  He 
routed  them,  and  gained  the  post  occupied  shortly  before  by  Cleitus 
and  his  chiefs.  A shocking  spectacle  here  awaited  the  victor’s  eyes. 
Three  young  maidens,  three  youths,  and  three  black  rams,  had  been 
immolated  to  the  god  of  war.  Their  gloomy  superstition  taught  them 
to  believe  that  the  united  blood  of  the  thrice  three  victims  would  form 
a potent  charm  of  victory,  or  at  least  secure  the  lives  of  the  leading 
chiefs. 

The  majority  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  Pellium,  round  which 
Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw  lines  of  circumvallation,  when  the 
arrival  of  Glaucias,  chief  of  the  Taulantii,  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
army,  compelled  him  to  desist.  The  Macedonians  were  thus  placed  in 
a critical  situation,  as  the  enemy  were  far  superior  in  cavalry  and  light 
troops,  and  the  narrow  and  ragged  ravine  in  which  they  wrere  engaged 
did  not  allow  the  phalanx  to  act  with  effect.  Their  foraging  parties 
were  intercepted,  and  as  provisions  could  not  be  procured,  a retreat 
became  necessary.  The  Illyrians  had  already  occupied  the  hills  in  the 
rear,  and  regarded  their  success  as  certain.  It  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  Alexander  extricated  his  troops  from  their  dangerous 
situation.  He  formed  his  phalanx  into  a deep  column  where  the  pass 
required  it,  he  gradually  extended  it  into  line  where  the  valley  became 
wider.  He  protected  the  flanks  as  well  as  he  could  by  his  light  troops, 
and  ordered  the  phalanx,  when  threatened  w ith  a serious  attack  from 
either  side,  to  bring  their  spears  laterally  to  the  charge,  instead  of  pro- 
jecting them  to  the  front.  By  retiring  cautiously  in  this  manner,  he 
gained  the  brow  of  a hill,  whence,  if  he  could  in  safety  cross  the  river 
that  flowed  at  its  foot,  his  army  would  be  comparatively  secure 
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The  descent  was  considerable,  and  the  enemy  on  both  flanks  and  in 
the  rear  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  troops  while  descending  and 

b.  c.  in  the  act  of  fording  the  river.  To  obviate  the  danger,  Alex- 

335.  ander  himself,  with  the  engines  attached  to  the  army,  first 
crossed  and  disposed  them  in  the  most  commanding  positions 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  phalanx  was  then  ordered  to  descend  from 
the  hill  and  ford  the  river  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  order.  The  enemy  pursued,  but  the  discharge  of  mis- 
siles from  the  engines  checked  their  advance,  and  enabled  the  Mace- 
donians to  pass  over  in  safety. 

Here  Alexander  halted  for  two  nights,  and  refreshed  his  troops  af- 
ter their  fatigues.  The  Illyrians,  with  the  usual  confidence  of  barba- 
dians, did  not  pursue  their  advantage,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  exul- 
tation and  festivities.  The  whole  army  encamped  loosely  on  the 
heights,  no  regular  watches  were  established,  no  ramparts  thrown  up, 
nor  fears  entertained  that  the  fugitives  might  become  assailants.  Al- 
exander observed  their  negligence,  and,  as  the  dangers  of  his  position 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  magnanimous,  determined  to  steal  a victo- 
ry. • 

In  the  silence  of  the  third  night,  he  formed  his  troops  into  columns, 
repassed  th  river,  surprised  the  Illyrians  in  their  tents,  routed  them  in 
alldirectsons,  slew  the  greater  part,  and  pursued  the  remainder  to  the 
borders  of  the  Taulautii.  Those  who  did  escape  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  thus  incapacitated  themselves  for  further  operations.  The 
blow  was  so  severe  that  the  Illyrians  gave  no  farther  molestation  to 
Macedonia  during  Alexander’s  reign.  Cleitus  took  refuge  first  in 
Pellium,  but  set  it  on  fire  in  despair,  and  retired  into  the  territories  cf  his 
ally- 

This  victory  was  very  seasonable,  as  important  tidings  from  the 
south  rendered  Alexander’s  presence  in  that  quarter  indispensable. 
Philip,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  had  banished  the  leaders  of  the 
democracy,  and  placed  a garrison  in  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of 
Thebes.  The  exiles  availed  themselves  of  Alexander’s  absence,  re- 
turned suddenly,  entered  Thebes  by  night,  surprised  Amyntas  and  Ti- 
molaus  the  Macedonian  governors,  and  put  them  to  death.  These  of- 
ficers suspecting  no  danger,  had  quitted  the  Cadmeia  and  resided  jn 
the  city.  With  the  dawn,  the  exiles  supported  by  their  accomplices, 
summoned  the  Thebans  to  an  assembly.  Under  the  specious  names  of 
liberty,  independence,  and  deliverance  from  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
they  exhorted  them  to  revolt.  They  scrupled  not  to  assert  that  the  king 
had  fallen  in  the  Illyrian  campaign  ; and  their  assertions  received  the 
more  credit,  because  the  partial  success  of  the  enemy  had  intercepted 
all  communication  between  Alexander  and  (Jreece. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  assembly  listened  to  the  agitators,  and  Thebes 
revolted.  The  Macedonian  garrison  was  still  in  the  Cadmeia.  It  was, 
therefore,  encircled  with  a double  line  of  circumvallation,  for  the  sake 
both  of  repressing  its  sallies  and  starving  it  into  submission.  The 
work  had  scarcely  been  completed,  when  Antipather  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  the  confederacy  arrived  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolt  of  Thebes  threw  all  Greece  into  a state 
of  excitement.  Demosthenes,  according  to  his  own  confession,  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  encouraging  the  exiles  to  make  the  attempt. 
He  now  exerted  all  bis  eloquence  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  follow 
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theiV  example.  Even  when  the  assembly  had  prudently  decreed  to 
wait  for  farther  information  respecting1  the  reported  death  of  Alexan- 
der, the  orator  ceased  not  to  intr  igue  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
to  aid  the  Thebans  from  his  own  private  resources.  The  Lacedremo- 
nians,  not  included  in  the  confederacy,  were  known  to  be  anxious  for 
the  formation  of  a powerful  anti  IVTacedoninn  league.  The  court  of 
Persia  had  already  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  its 
Grecian  agents,  and  active  exertions  would  ensure  an  ample  supply 
of  the  sinews  of  war  from  the  treasures  of  the  great  king.  Still,  if  we 
can  believe  AGs  chines,  the  Persian  agents  behaved  most  culpably  on 
the  occasion,  as  the  garrison  of  the  Oadineia,  composed  of  mercena- 
ries, offered  to  deliver  the  citadel  to  the  Thebans  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
live  talents,  which,  nevertheless.  Demosthenes  refused  to  advance. 

Alexander  saw  that  the  long-continued  labours  of  his  father  and  his 
own  fair  prospects  of  a glorious  career  were  likely  to  prove  vain,  and 
that  another  desperate  struggle  against  Persian  gold  and  Grecian  val- 
our awaited  the  Macedonian  arms  His  deep  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  crisis  may  be  inferred  from  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments. In  seven  days  he  passed  from  the  scene  of  warfare  along  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  road  to  Pellene  or  Pellinaeumon  the  banks  of 
the  Peneius.  In  six  more  days  he  reached  the  gates  of  Thermopylae, 
and  soon  after  encamped  at  On<?hestus,  a small  town  crowning  the 
summit  of  a hill  between  Thebes  and  the  lake  Copais.  The  deluded 
Thebans  would  not  believe  that  the  king  himself  had  thus  suddenly 
arrived  from  the  mountains  of  Illyricum.  It  was  only  a body  of  troops 
sent  from  Macedonia  to  reinforce  Antipater!  Even  when  the  truth 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  Alexander  was  known  to  be  their 
commander,  the  ringleaders  boldly  •affirmed,  that  it  could  not  be  Alex- 
ander the  king,  but  the  son  of  Aeropus  the  Lyncestian. 

Their  doubts  were  not  destined  to  continue  long;  for  the  king,  the 
next  day  after  joining  Antipater,  approached  the  city,  and  en- 
camped near  the  consecrated  grove  of  Iolaus,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Hercules.  He  hoped  the  Thebans  would  re- 
pent, and  acknowledge  their  error.  But  so  far  from  doing  this, 
they  sallied  forth  in  considerable  numbers,  and  slew  a few  Mace 
nonians.  Alexander  contented  himself  with  repulsing  the  attack. 
Next  day  he  marched  round  the  city,  and  encamped  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Athens.  In  this  position  he  intercepted  all  communication  with 
their  well-wishers  in  tne  south,  and  was  near  his  own  troops  in  the  Cad- 
meia,  from  the  foot  of  which  nothing  separated  him  but  the  circumvalla- 
tion  constructed  by  the  Thebans.  His  wishes  and  interest  were  to  re- 
cover Thebes  by  gentle  means.  On  this  day  the  assembly  met  within 
the  city,  and  the  Macedonian  party  proposed  to  send  a deputation  in 
order  to  see  what  grace  they  could  obtain  from  the  king.  But  the 
ringleaders,  who,  without  a doubt,  must  have  suffered  the  same  fate 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  persuaded  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  that  their  cause  was  common,  and  that  there  was 
no  safety  except  in  arms. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Grecian  cities  had  not  in  previ- 
ous wars  been  liable  to  immediate  capture  by  force  of  arms.  Starvation 
treachery  were  the  only  means  of  gaining  possession  of  fortified 
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towns.  All  the  forces  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  had  fail- 
ed to  capture  the  small  city  of  Platae  by  open  force.  They  had  rolled 
down  the  forests  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  piled  them  in  huge  heaps,  and 
set  theta  on  fire,  in  hopes  of  burning  out  the  brave  little  garrison  ; but 
all  their  efforts  failed,  and  it  required  a blockade  of  three  years  before 
they  could  gain  possession  of  the  place.  The  interval  between  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  and  the  surrender  of  Platae  does  not  amount 
to  a century,  while  a thousand  years,  in  the  gradual  progress  of  human 
invention,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  science  and  enterprise  of  the  two  besieging  parties.  Even  the  A- 
thenians,  supposed  to  be  more  advanced  in  the  art  called  well-fighting 
by  the  Spartans,  were  ruined,  because  they  could  not  destroy  the  paltry 
forts  of  Deceleia,  within  half  a day’s  march  of  the  Parthenon.  Nor 
were  the  Macedonians  distinguished  for  their  greater  success  in  this 
■species  of  warfare,  as  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  long  withstood  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  Philip.  The  Thebans,  therefore,  had  no  cause  to  ex- 
pect the  terrible  fact  that  so  suddenly  overtook  them. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  fatal  assault  was  com- 
menced more  from  accident  than  design.  Perdiccas  being  placed  with 
his  brigade  of  the  phalanx  near  the  circumvallation,  perceived  as  he 
thought  a favorable  opportunity,  and  without  waiting  for  orders,  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  outer  line,  tore  dowm  the  defences,  and  broke  into 
the  enclosed  space.  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Andromenes,  followed  his  ex-  i 
ample,  and  the  king,  seeing  his  troops  thus  far  engaged,  ordered  the 
light-armed  to  enter  the  breach,  while  he  brought  his  guards  and  the 
flower  of  the  phalanx  to  the  entrance.  Perdiccas,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  broken  through  the  inner  line  of  the  circumvallation,  and  reached 
the  open  space  between  it  and  the  citadel.  But  in  the  attack  he  receiv- 
ed a severe  wound,  was  carried  out  fainting,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
life. 

Within  the  last-described  space  stood  a temple  of  Hercules,  with  a 
hollow  road  leading  to  it.  The  brigade  of  the  wounded  general,  sup- 
ported by  the  light  troops,  drove  the  Thebans  before  them  as  far  as  this 
temple.  Here  the  latter  rallied,  raised  the  Theban  war-cry,  charged 
the  pursuers,  slew  Eurybates  the  commander  of  the  Cretan  archers, 
and  drove  the  assailants  back  into  the  breach.  Alexander  allowed  his 
broken  troops  to  disengage  themselves,  and  then,  with  his  men  in  close 
order,  attacked  their  pursuers,  carried  ail  before  him,  passed  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  and  reached  the  city  gates  together  with  the  retreating 
Thebans.  The  crush  was  so  great,  that  the  Macedonians  made  their 
ground  good  on  the  inside  before  the  gates  could  be  closed.  Others 
entered  the  Cadmeia,  and  being  joined  by  the  garrison,  descended  into 
the  city  by  the  temple  of  Amphion.  This  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at.>the  end  of  the  street  leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  town,  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Thebans,  who  defended  the  post  for  some  time.  But  when 
the  division  with  Alexander,  and  others  who  had  scaled  the  walls  in  va- 
rious parts,  had  reached  the  market-place,  the  Thebansgave  up  the  con- 
test in  despair.  The  cavalry  galloped  through  tho  opposite  gates,  and  j 
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reached  Athens  in  safety.  The  infantry  dispersed,  and  saved  themselves 
as  they  could.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  many  of  them  escaped.  In 
theTarmy  of  the  confederates  there  were  Phoeians,  Platseans,  Thespi- 
ans, and  Orchomenians — men  whose  injuries  had  been  great,  and  whose 
vengeance  was  dreadful.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  infancy;  the 
distinctions  of  sex  were  disregarded.  The  virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar met  with  the  same  fate,  as  the  warrior  who  refused  quarter  and 
struck  at  the  enemy  while  life  remained.  The  Macedonians  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  staying  the  butchery,  and  saving  the  surviving  inhabitants. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Thebes  was  then  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  assembly  of  the  confederates.  According  to  the  terms  of  their  de- 
cree, the  Cadmeia  was  occupied  by  a garrison ; the  city  was  levelled 
with  the  ground  ; the  territory,  with  the  exception  of  lands  consecrated 
to  religious  purposes,  was  confiscated,  and  the  captured  Thebans,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  were  condemned  to  be  sold  by  public  auction. 
All  priests  and  priestesses,  all  the  friends  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  all 
families  publicly  connected  with  the  Macedonians,  were  exempted  from 
the  consequences  of  this  decree.  The  exceptions  are  comprehensive 
enough  to  embrace  every  family,  a single  member  of  which  had  made 
the  slightest  opposition  to  the  late  r< 


these  remained  uninjured,  both  in  person  and  fortune.  The  ver^y  house 
which  he  had  hallowed  by  his  residence  was  left  standing  among  the 
ruins.  The  greatest  of  modern  poets  has  amply  repaid  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  his  brother  bard : 


We  involuntarily  invest  a nation  with  a species  of  existence  indepen- 
dent of  the  ever-shifting  individuals  that  compose  it.  This  abstraction 
is  in  ordinary  thought  and  language  imagined  to  exist  for  centuries,  de- 
serving gratitude  in  age  for  the  good  deeds  of  youth,  and  obnoxious  in 
decrepitude  and  feebleness  for  the  crimes  of  its  earlier  existence.  Thus 
the  accumulated  guilt  of  centuries  becomes  concentrated  in  one  unhap- 
py generation ; and  the  penalties  due  to  the  numerous  offences  of  their 
forefathers,  are  exacted  with  interest  from  the  individuals  then  happen- 
ing to  exist 

This  is  an  instinctive  feeling,  never  to  be  eradicated  by  philosophical 
reasoning,  and  has  been  implanted  for  wise  purposes  in  the  human 
breast.  For  a community,  abstraction  as  it  is,  possesses  public  feel- 
ings, a sense  of  right,  and  a respect  for  justice  and  mercy,  that  can  ne- 
ver be  violated  without  the  most  destructive  reaction  upon  itself.  And 
a nation  that  has  lost  its  character,  loses  self-respect,  and  becomes  as 
reckless  in  its  future  conduct  as  the  malefactor  whom  public  justice  has 
degraded  from  his  place  in  society* 


fered  in  behalf  of  the  descendants 


u Lift  pot  thy  spear  against  the  muse’s  bower. 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bad  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground.” 


>ear  against  the  muse’s  bower, 
lian  conqueror  bad  spare 
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Arrian  truly  states  that  he  could  not  see  how  the  conflagration  of  the 
Persepolitan  palace  by  Alexander  was  any  retaliation  upon  Xerxes  and 
his  army  ; yet  there  was  a moral  lesson  conveyed  in  it  that  ought  deeply 
to  impress  the  powerful,  that  any  tyrannical  deed  on  their  part  may  be 
severely  visited  on  themselves,  or  their  descendants.  And  although 
the  disciples  of  Epicurus  may  say,  with  the  heartless  Frenchman,  “ af- 
ter me,  the  deluge,” — yet  the  great  majority  of  mankind  will  always, 
feel  a strong  interest  in  the  stability  of  their  works,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  posterity. 

The  idea  of  national  retribution  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become 
ridiculous,  as  when  the.  French  republicans  pretended  to  exact  ven- 
geance from  the  helpless  successor  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed on  Vercingetorix  by  the  first  Caesar. 

The  case  of  Thebes  was  far  different,  their  misdeeds  had  been  of 
late  occurrence,  th  dr  memory  was  still  fresh,  and  the  Thebans  of  that 
day  were  profiting  by  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers.  They  had  willingly 
and  actively  aided  Xerxes  and  Mardonius  in  the  attempt  to  enslave  j 
Greece.  They  had  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pass  the  merciless 
decree,  according  to  which  the  captured  Plataeans  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood,  their  city  rased  to  the  ground,  and  their  territory  rendered 
desolate.  Their  vote  had  consigned  Athens  to  a similar  fate,  when  the 
Lacedeemonian  conquerors  refused  to  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece. 

In  the  period  of  their  supremacy  they  had  attacked  their  neighbours, 
the  Orchomenians,  once  equal  to  themselves  in  wealth  and  renown ; 
stormed  their  city,  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  sold  the  women  and 
children  into  captivity.  They  could  not,  therefore,  complain  if  their 
own  city  at  last  received  the  same  measure  which  they  had  meted  to  o- 
thers.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  regretted  in  after-life  his  severity  a- 
gainst  Thebes.  But  of  this  we  have  no  proof  beyond  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch.  Alexander  never  concealed  his  feelings,  and  had  they  been 
those  of  deep  regret  on  this  occasion,  he  would  have  naturally  relieved 
their  bitterness  by  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  city. 

The  suddenness  of  the  blow,  and  the  severity  with  which  it  was  fol-  j 
lowed  up,  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party.  The  Arcadians  were  already  on  the  road  to  Thebes  when  its  fate 
was  announced.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  real  cau^e  of  their  con- 
duct ; some  impute  it  to  the  gift  of  ten  talents  which  Antipater,  previ- 
ous to  Alexander’s  arrival,  had  sent  to  them ; others  impute  it  to  the 
terror  caused  by  the  fall  of  Thebes.  The  result  is  not  disputed ; the 
troops,  as  in  many  other  similar  cases,  brought  their  leaders  to  trial,  and 
put  them  to  death. 

The  Athenians,  being  more  deeply  implicated  in  the  intrigue,  felt  pro- 
portional alarm.  The  presence  of  the  Theban  fugitives  announced  the 
ruin  of  Thebes  to  the  citizens,  then  engaged  in  celebrating  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries.  The  holy  rites  were  intermitted  ; Eleusis,  its  temple, 
and  goddesses  forsaken,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  more  valua- 
ble effects,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Nor  was  the  alarm 
causeless,  for  the  Thessalians  of  the  confederacy  bad  already  decreed 
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to  march  into  Attica,  and  Alexander  himself  was  known  to  be  exas- 
perated against  the  Athenian  leaders. 

Demosthenes,  a great  statesman  and  matchless  orator,  was  not  a good 
man.  His  failings,  perhaps  his  vices,  were  notorious.  But  his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Athenian  supremacy  was  boundless.  Hi<  zeal,  his 
activity,  and,  at  times,  his  success  in  that  cause,  had  distinguished  him 
as  the  champion  of  the  Greeks  against  the  encroachments  of  Philip.. 
When  the  battle  of  Chasroneia  had  raised  the  Macedonians  to  the  su- 
premacy, successively  possessed  by  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and 
Thebans,  Philip  had  laid  aside  all  animosity,  and  permitten  Athens  to 
enjoy  an  unqualified  independence.  But  in  the  mind  of  Demosthenes 
the  defeat  of  his  measures  deeply  rankled,  and  he  welcomed  the  tidings 
of  Philip’s  murder  with  unmanly  exultation.  He  advised  the  Athenians 
• to  offer  the  same  sacrifices  on  the  occasion  as  were  customary  when  in- 
telligence of  a victory  arrived.  He  went  farther,  he  proposed  to  deify 
the  assassin,  and  erect  a temple  to  his  memory.  He  had  loaded  the 
youthful  king  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  pronounced  him 
a new  Margeitis.  The  name  was  well  known  in  Greece  ; for  Margeitis 
was  the  hero  of  a mock  heroic  poem,  attributed  to  Homer  : the  interest 
of  which  depended  on  the  ludicrous  situation  in  which  the  vanity,  fol- 
ly, and  cowardice  of  the  hero  were  perpetually  involving  him.  Demos- 
thenes and  his  party  had,  therefore,  much  to  fear,  afld  little  to  hope  from 
Alexander.  Short  time,  however,  was  left  for  deliberation,  when  the 
assembly  met  and  decreed  that  ten  citizens  should  wait  on  the  young 
king,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return  from  Thrace  and  Illyri- 
cum,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  Theban  revolt.  Demosthenes  was 
appointed  one  of  this  deputation,  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  re- 
turned from  the  centre  of  Mount  Cithaeron.  This  fate,  mentioned  by 
iEschines,  proves  the  truth  of  Plutarch’s  assertion,  that  the  first  depu- 
tation consisted  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and  that  Alexander  refu- 
sed to  admit  them  to  an  audience. 

The  assembly,  therefore,  met  a second  time,  and  Demades,  Phoci- 
on,  jEschines,  with  several  others,  known  friends  to  the  Macedonian  in- 
terests, were  deputed  to  the  king.  These  were  received  with  affability 
and  kindness,  and  were,  perhaps,  the  advisers  of  the  letter  which  they 
brought  from  Alexander.  In  this  he  required  the  Athenians  to  surrender 
eight  orators,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Detnosthenes  and  Hyperei- 
des,  and  two  oratorical  generals,  Chares  and  Charidemus.  He  propo- 
sed to  bring  them  to  trial  before  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  confedera- 
cy. He  accused  them  of  being  the  common  disturbers  of  Grecian 
tranquility,  of  having  caused  the  Chaeroneian  war,  and  its  calamities, 
of  being  the  authors  of  the  gross  insults  offered  to  his  father’s  memory 
and  to  himself.  He  added  that  he  knew  them  to  be  as  guilty  of  the 
Theban  revolt  as  the  actual  agents.  Demosthenes  had  no  courtesy  to 
expect  from  the  Macedonians ; and,  even  if  the  natural  magnanimity  of 
the  king  should  induce  him  to  overlook  the  insults  offered  to  himself, 
yet  filial  piety  might  compel  him  to  take  vengeance  for  the  indecent  out- 
rages offered  to  his  father’s  memory.  The  orator,  therefore,  exerted  all 
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his  eloquence  to  dissuade  the  assembly  from  complying  with  the  king’s 
demand  He  described  himself  and  fellow-demagogues  as  the  watch- 
ful dogs,  Alexander  as  the  wolf,  and  the  Athenians  as  the  simple  sheep 
of  the  fable.  His  eloquence  prevailed,  and  a third  deputation  was 
sent,  beseeching  the  king  to  remit  his  anger  against  the  accused,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Athenian  friends.  Alexander,  after  the  destruction  of  The- 
bes, could  afford  to  be  merciful,  and  withdrew  his  demand.  Charide- 
mus  alone  was  excepted,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  Greece.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  king’s  inflexibility  in  his  case,  without  in- 
ferring that  he  had  discovered  proofs  of  his  connexion  with  his  father’s 
assassins.  The  banished  general  withdrew  to  the  Persian  court. 

Alexander  returned  to  Macedonia  after  a campaign  hitherto  unrival- 
led in  Grecian  history,  and  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
equal  military  genius  had  yet  appeared  among  men.  The  invasion  of 
Thrace,  the  passage  of  Mount  Hsemus,  the  defeat  of  the  Triballi,  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,  the  victory  over  the  Get®,  the  march  into  Illy- 
ricum,  the  defeat  first  of  Cleitus,  then  of  the  united  troops  of  Cleitus 
and  Glaucias,  the  rapid  descent  into  Bcetia,  the  more  rapid  conquest  of 
Thebes,  and  the  settlement  of  all  the  excited  nations  of  Southern 
Greece,  were  all  crowded  into  one  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  The 
winter  was  spent  at  iEgse,  the  primitive  capital  of  Macedonia.  There, 
with  due  pomp  and  tnagnificence,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Olympian 
Jove,  and  diversified  the  festivities  of  the  court  with  gymnastic  contests 
and  theatrical  representations. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Dium,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  O- 
lynipus,  a monument  and  statue  had  been  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Thracian  Orpheus.  The  country  was  the  ancient  Pieria,  and  the  na- 
tives referred  to  their  own  Pimpleian  spring  as  the  original  and  favorite 
resort  of  the  Muses.  They  observed  with  awe  that  the  statue  of  the 
father  of  song  continued  'for  many  days  during  this  winter  to  be  bedew- 
ed with  apparent  perspiration. 

The  prodigy  was  duly  reported,  the  diviners  consulted,  and  an  an- 
swer received  from  the  most  sagacious  of  their  number,  pronouncing 
the  omen  propitious,  and  auguring  brilliant  success  to  Alexander,  and 
proportionate  labours  to  the  poets.  The  interpretation  perhaps  would 
have  been  more  germane  had  the  cold  sweat  ot  the  tuneful  bard  been 
attributed  to  an  overwhelming  anticipation  of  the  frigid  conceits  o 
Chcerilus,  and  the  other  poetasters  of  Alexander’s  court. 

The  omen  and  its  explanation  weie,  however,  hailed  with  delight,  and 
sacrifices,  with  due  honours,  offered  to  the  Muses.  But  they  are  ca 
pncious  in  their  favours,  and  never  smiled  on  the  efforts  of  the  versifiers 
of  Alexander’s  great  actions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  the  civilized  World , and  of  the  Resources  of  the  two  Con- 
tending Parties  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  Invasion  of  Asia. 

• To  speculate  on  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  kncfvvn  world  at  this 
period  would  be  worse  than  idle,  for  we  know  nothing  of  it.  I shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  three 
great  powers  which  then  predominated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. These  were  the  Persian,  Carthaginian,  and  Grecian  nations. 

The  Persian  dynasty,  after  a continued  series  of  able  and  magnifi- 
cent monarchs,  had  been  threatened  with  destruction  during  the  long 
and  feeble  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  In  the  north  the  Cadusians 
had  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  baffled  the  king’s  personal  attempt 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  In  the  south,  Egypt  had  recovered  and 
asserted  in  arms  her  ancient  independence.  In  the  west,  the  great  sa- 
traps of  Asia  Minor  had  openly  revolted,  and  withheld  the  usual  tribute 
from  their  great  sovereign.*  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  throne,  had  been  signally  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  recover  E- 
gypt,  and  his  misfortunes  led  to  the  immediate  revolt  of  Phoenicia,  Cy- 
prus, and  the  other  maritime  powers.  But  the  empire  had  been  saved 
from  impending  dissolution,  but  the  vigour  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the 
chief  minister  of  Ochus,  snd  by  the  military  talents  of  his  associate, 
Mentor,  a Rhodian  soldier  of  fortune.  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  had  been 
reconquered,  and  the  western  provinces  reunited  to  the  empire.  These 
were  placed  under  the  unlimited  control  of  Mentor,  while  Begoas  su- 
perintended the  internal  government.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ar- 
ses, the  successor  of  Ochus,  these  ministers,  freed  from  domestic  trou- 
bles, had  bepn  enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  Greece.  And  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes,  that  Philip’s  operations  against 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium  had  been  baffled  by  the  mercenary  troops  of 
Persia.  The  lineal  descendants  of  Darius  Nothus  ended  with  Arses, 
and  Codomannus,  said  to  have  been  the  surviving  representative  of  A- 
chacmenes  by  a collateral  branch,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Darius.  The  whole  empire  acknowledged  his 
authority,  and  the  personal  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  early 
youth  induced  his  subjects  to  expect  a vigorous  administration  from  his 
mature  years.  His  resources  were  ample ; his  treasures  full,  and,  if  he 
distrusted  the  valour  of  his  own  people,  he  could  command  the  services 
of  the  most  valiant  and  skilful  warriors  then  existing.  But  the  death 
of  Philip  had  freed  the  Persian  court  from  immediate  terror,  and  little 
danger  was  anticipated  from  the  efforts  of  the  boy  Alexander. 

The  Carthaginian  empire  had  been  gradually  rising  in  importance ; 
Northern  Africa  and  Southern  Spain  might  be  regarded  as  component 
parts  of  it.  The  western  islands  in  the  mediterranean  had  been  subdu- 
ed, and  the  Carthaginians  were  pressing  hard  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
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But  they  were  not  likely  to  interfere  in  the  present  contest,  except  as  the 
allies  of  their  mother  city  Tyre. 

The  Greeks  in  Italy  were  rapidly  losing  their  military  superiority,  and 
the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  exercised  in  continual  wars  with  Rome, 
as  yet  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  threatening  the  de- 
generate colonists  with  subjugation.  The  Greeks  in  Asia  and  the  Asi- 
atic islands  had  long  been  familiarized  with  Persian  despotism,  and 
nothing  but  decided  success  on  the  part  of  their  liberators  was  likely  to 
make  them  active  partisans  of  a cause  to  which  they  had  so  often  pro- 
ved victims.  Within  Greece  itself  there  existed  a warlike  population, 
ill  adapted,  from  want  of  concert  and  pecuniary  resources,  for  a com- 
bined and  continued  exertion;  bet  fully  able  to  resist  all  foreign  ag- 
gression, or  active  interference  with  their  liberties.  Justin  calculates, 
and  apparently  without  exaggeration,  that  the  states  to  the  south  of  Ma- 
cedonia could,  at  this  period,  bring  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  the 
field. 

The  Macedonian  supremacy  depended  upon  opinion  and  the  good-will 
of  the  majority  of  the  confederates.  Without  this  it  was  a mere  name. 
Gently  and  generously  as  it  was  used,  the  Spartans  under  Agis  nearly 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  it,  even  while  Alexander’s  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire  appeared  almost  certain.  And  the  Athenians,  after  his 
death,  fairly  drove  Antipater  from  the  field,  and  blockaded  him  within 
the  walls  of  Lamia.  The  seasonable  arrival  of  the  great  general  Cra- 
terus,  with  the  Macedonian  veterans,  gave  the  victory  at  the  end  of  the 
second  compaign  to  Antipater  ; yet  both  these  generals  failed  to  subdue 
the  more  warlike  and  resolute  iEtolians.  Without  taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  estimate  the  difficulties  en- 
countered and  surmounted  by  Alexander. 

The  Macedonian  had  no  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  future 
war  except  in  his  own  great  mind.  The  orators  of  Southern  Greece 
were  loud  in  their  assertions,  that  Philip  owed  all  his  success  to  his  un- 
sparing profusion  of  money.  With  this  he  buret  asunder  the  gates  of 
hostile  cities;  with  this  he  purchased  the  services  of  party  leaders.  If 
it  were  so,  their  virtue  must  have  been  cheaply  estimated,  for  Philip 
could  not  have  purchased  it  at  a dear  rate.  He  was  poor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  and  poorer  at  his  death.  Alexander  at  his  ac- 
cession found  sixty  talents  in  his  treasury,  and  a few  gold  and  silver 
cups  in  the  palace.  But  the  debts  amounted  to  five  hundred  talents,  and 
before  he  could  move  from  Macedonia  he  had  to  mortgage  the  royal  do- 
main^ for  eight  hundred  more. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia ; it  would,  therefore,  be  folly  to  say 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  each  others  mode  of  warfare,  or  that  one 
party  enjoyed  any  advantage  over  the  other  with  respect  to  arms  and 
discipline.  The  Persians  could  command  the  services  of  the  best  tac- 
ticians, armourers,  engineers,  and  soldiers  of  Greece  ; and  it  is  a cu- 
rious fact  that  Alexander  had  to  combat  full  fifty  thousand  Greeks,  be- 
fore he  entered  Syria.  ^ 
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The  infantry  of  the  invading-  army,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
consisted  of  twelve  thousand  Macedonians,  seven  thousand  confeder- 
ates. five  thousand  mercenary  Greeks,  the  same  number  of  Thracians, 
Triballians,  and  Illyrians,  and  one  thousand  Agrians.  The  cavalry 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  Macedonians,  fifteen  hundred  Thessali- 
ans, nine  hundred  Thracians  and  Paeonians,  and  six  hundred  confeder- 
ates. The  w hole  force,  therefore,  was  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and 
four  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

First  Compaign  in  Asia. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  C.  334,  Alexander  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  assembled  forces,  and  marched  to  Amphipolis.  Passing 
by  the  cities  Abdera  and  Maroneia,  he  crossed,  first,  the  Hebrus,  and 
then  the  Melas.  On  arriving  at  Sestus  he  found  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  triremes,  already  assembled.  Parmenio  was  or- 
dered to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  troops,  while  Alexander  in- 
dulged his  youthful  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  poetry  in  performing 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Homer.  At 
the  southern  p'oint  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  was  raised  the  tomb  of 
Protesilaus.  There  Alexander  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  hero 
who  had  first  set  his  foot  on  the  hostile  shore  of  Asia,  and  besought 
his  influence  to  save  hiin  whose  intentions  w ere  the  same  from  a simi- 
lar fate.  He  then  embarked,  and  steered  for  the  Achaean  harbour. 
On  gaining  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  a bull  the  Homeric  sacrifice 
to  Neptune,  was  offered  to  the  deities  of  the  sea,  and  due  libations 
made  from  golden  cups.  With  his  own  hand  he  steered  the  vessel, 
and  when  it  neared  the  shore,  was  the  first  to  spring  on  Asiatic  ground. 
He  was  in  complete  armour,  and  blandished  his  spear,  but  there  was 
no  Hector  to  encounter  the  new  Protesilaus,  nor  a Laodameia  to  la- 
ment him  had  he  fallen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Troas  were  peaceful 
JEolians,  more  inclined  to  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  contest 
| than  to  side  actively  with  either  party. 

If  Achilles  had  his  Patroclus,  Alexander  had  his  Hephaestion,  a 
young  nobleman  of  Pella  ; an  early  partiality  for  whom  had  ripened;, 
into  a steady  friendship,  equally  honourable  to  both  parties.  The  tu-* 
muli  of  the  two  Homeric  friend«  were  still  conspicuous  ; while,  there- 
j fore,  Alexander  duly  honoured  the  monumental  pillar  of  Achilles,  He- 
phaestion  offered  garlands  and  sacrifices  at  that  of  Patroelus. 

Thence  Alexander  ascended  to  the  sacred  and  storm-exposed  city  of 
Priam.  Worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  Illian  Minerva,  and  hung  his 
own  arms  as  a votive  offering  on  the  walls.  In  exchange  he  took 
down  a suit  of  armour  said  to  have  been  worn  by  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes.  The  shield,  of  great  size  and  strength,  might  have  graced  the 
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left  arm  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  in  all  his  after-fields  was  borne 
before  Alexander  by  one  of  his  armour  bearers. 

The  venerable  Priam  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  descendant  ot  Pyr 
rhus  sought  by  sacrifices  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  royal  shade.  Would 
that  be  had  also  honoured  the  tomb  of  the  amiable  and  patriotic  Hec- 
tor ! But  the  representative  of  Achilles  had  no  sympathy  to  spare  for 
the  slayer  of  Patroclus. 

He  turned  with  scorn  from  the  lyre  of  Paris,  accustomed  to  guide 
the  voices  of  feeble  women,  but  eagerly  demanded  a sight  of  the  harp 
with  which  Achillas  had  soothed  his  soul  and  sung  the  glorious  deeds 
of  heroes. 

“ It  is  also  said,”  I quote  a very  interesting  passage  from  Arrian, 
“that  he  pronounced  Achilles  happy  in  having  Homer  to  herald  forth 
his  praise.  And  in  truth  Achilles  could,  in  this  light,  be  justly  pronoun- 
ced happy  by  Alexander,  as  he  himself  did  not  experience  his  gener- 
al good  fortune  in  this  respect,  nor  have  his  deeds  been  worthily  bla- 
zoned among  men,  either  in  prose  or  heroic  verse.  Nor  has  he  been 
sung  in  lyric  strains,  like  Gelo,  Theron,  Hiero,  and  others,  not  to  be 
compared  to  Alexander.  Thus  his  exploits  are  far  less  known  than 
the  most  trifling  ancient  deeds.  Even  the  ascent  of  the  ten  thousand 
that  aided  Cyrus  against  king' Artaxerxes,  and  the  sufferings  of  Clear- 
chus  and  of  the  generals  captured  with  him,  and  the  retreat  under 
Xenophon’s  command,  are.  thought  Kenophon’s  own  writings,  far  more 
renowned  among  men  than  Alexander  and  his  achievements  ; although 
he  was  not  the  auxiliary  of  a foreign  potentate,  nor  in  the  flight  from 
the  great  king  overcame  those  who  attempted  to  prevent  his  retreat  to 
the  seacoast,  but  stands  unrivalled  among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  both 
for  the  multitude  and  magnitude. of  his  splendid  actions.  This  was 
the  reason  that  induced  me  to  undertake  this  history,  as  I do  not  re 
gard  myself  unworthy  to  spread  among  men  the  renown  of  Alexan 
der’s  deeds.” 

Arrian  succeeded  partly,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  his  anticipations, 
nor  will  the  life  of  Alexander  be  ever  worthily  written,  before  theeas 
tern  be  as  well  known  as  the  western  world. 

According  to  the  accurate  Strabo,  the  king  was  deceived  in  be 
lieving  the  Illium  of  his  day  to  have  been  the  city  of  Priam.  Yet  a 
mistake  scarcely  seems  possible  ; for  the  iEolian  colony  was  not  later 
than  sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  no  event  from  that 
period  occurred  to  destroy  the  pure  vehicle  of  tradition.  Herodotus, 
a better  authority  than  Strabo  on  this  head,  writes  that  Xerxes  ascen- 
ded to  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Ilion  Mi- 
nerva, and  duly  honoured  the  memory  of  the  heroes.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Alexander  was  not  expended  up- 
on a spurious  object.  If,  however,  the  Pergamus  was  farther  inland, 
the  Simois,  the  Scamma rider,  the  broad  Hellespont,  and  the  summits 
of  Ida,  were  points  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  it  remained  for 
modern  travellers,  labouring  under  the  most  inconceivable  ignorance, 
to  confound  the  streams,  and  metamorphose  the  Scamander  into  some 
obscure  puddle,  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Tvoad  is  almost  a peninsula,  placed  between  the  Gulf  of  Ad- 
ramyttiura.  cm  the  south,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cyzicus,  on  the  north.  In 
the  intermediate  space  rises  Mount  Ida,  stretching  westward  to  Cape 
Iiectus  or  Baba,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  vale  of  the  Rhyndacus 
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The  common  road,  leading  from  the  Troad  to  the  south-eastern  prov- 
inces, crossed  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Ida,  and  passed  through 
Antandrus  and  Adramyttium.  But  Alexander  was  not  allowed  to 
chose  his  road. 

The  Persian  satraps  had  been  evidently  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  invader.  They  had  thus,  without  making  a 
single  attempt  to  molest  the  passage,  allowed  him  with  a far  inferior 
fleet  to  convey  his  troops  into  Asia.  Receiving  intelligence  that  they 
were  rapidly  collecting  their  forces  at  Zeleia,  on  the  Propontis,  he  de- 
termined to  march  in  that  direction. 

The  army  under  the  command  of  Parmenio  had  advanced  from  Ab- 
ydos  to  Arisba,  where  the  king  joined  it.  Next  day  he  advanced  to 
Percote.  and  the  day  after,  leaving  Lampsacus  on  the  left,  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Practius.  This  river,  flowing  down  from  Mount 
Ida,  enters  the  northern  part  of  the  Hellespont.  It  bears  no  name  on 
modern  maps,  but  Percote  and  Lampsacus  still  exists  as  Bergase  and 
Lamsaki.  Colon®  and  Hermotus,  the  next  stations,  are  both  obscure. 
The  first  was  island  from  Lampsacus,  and  was,  perhaps,  connected 
with  the  tomb  of.  Memnon,  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

During  this  advance  the  Persian  camp  became  the  scene  of  much 
discussion  The  death  or  removal  of  Mentor  had  left  the  satraps 
without  a commander  in-chief.  His  brother  Memnon  was  present,  but 
merely  as  an  auxiliary,  not  intrusted  with  the  command  even  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries.  Spithridates,  the  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  was 
the  highest  officer,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  more  au- 
thority than  Arsites,  the  governor  of  the  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  the 
scene  of  action.  Four  other  Persians,  Arsaines,  Rheomithres,  Peten- 
es,  and  Niphates,  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  equal  in  authority  to 
Spithridates  and  Arsites.  A ouncil  of  war  was  held,  to  which  Mem- 
non was  admitted.  His  advice  was  to  burn  and  lay  waste  the  coun- 
try, to  avoid  a battle,  and  in  the  words  of  a modern  Persian,  “ to  en- 
circle the  enemy  with  a desert.”  But  Arsites  declared  that  he  would 
not  permit  a single  habitatio  . intrusted  to  his  care  to  be  wilfully  des- 
troyed. As  Alexander’s  advance  left  no  alternative  between  risking  a 
battle  and  leaving  Ionia  and  Lydia  open  to  an  invader,  the  spirited  re- 
solution of  Arsites  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
satraps  than  the  cautious  advice  of  Memnon.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined t®  advance  and  contest  the  passage  of  the  Granicus.  Strabo 
writes  that  the  Granicus,  the  iEsepus,  and  the  Scamander  rise  from 
the  same  part  of  Mount  Ida,  and  that  a circle  of  twenty  stadia  would 
enclose  the  three  s urces.  The  Granicus  must,  therefore,  from  the 
length  of  its  course,  be  a considerable  river,  and  in  spring,  when  in- 
creased by  the  melting  snows  of  Mount  Ida,  present  a formidable  ap- 
pearance. Behind  this  natural  barrier  the  Persians  .drew  up  their 
forces. 

On  advancing  from  Hermotus,  Alexander  had  received  *he  submis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Priapus,  thus  named  from  the  worship  of  the  Hel- 
lespontian  god.  The  army  was  preceded  by  -trong  reconnoitering 
porties,  composed  by  the  Prodromi,  employed  to  examine  the  roads 
and  report  obstacles.  The  main  body  was  not  far  from  the  Granicus, 
when  the  scouts  returned,  and  announced  the  position  of  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Alexander  began  immediately  totbrin  his  line  and 
prepare  for  battle,  when  Parmenio,  whose  great  reputation  in  war 
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gave  him  weight  and  influence,  attempted  to  check  the  eagerness  of' 
his  youthful  sovereign  by  the  following  observations: 

“ It  appears  advisable  to  encamp  for  whe  present  on  the  river’s  side 
as  we  are.  For  the  enemy,  far  inferior  in  infantry,  will  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, dare  to  spend  the  night  in  our  vicinity  ; so  that  we  may  cross 
with  ease  in  the  morning,  before  their  troops  can  be  formed  and 
brought  to  oppose  us.  But  the  attempt  at  present  appears  dangerous, 
because  we  cannot  lead  our  army  in  line  through  the  river,  as  many 
parts  of  it  are  evidently  deep,  and  the  banks  are,  as  you  see,  very 
high,  and  in  some  places  precipitous.  When,  therefore,  our  men 
reach  the  opposite  bank  in  disorder  and  in  separate  columns,  they  will 
be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line. 
Should  this  our  first  attempt  prove  a failure,  the  immediate  consequen- 
ces must  prove  disastrous,  and  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  be  serious- 
ly affected.” 

Alexander  replied— 

“ I am  aware  of  all  this,  Farmenio,  but  feel  ashamed,  after  crossing 
the  Hellespont  without  difficulty,  to  allow  this  petty  stream  to  prevent 
us  from  fording  it  as  we  are.  I regard  such  conduct  as  inconsistent 
with  the  glory  of  the  Macedonians,  and  my  own  eagerness  to  enconn- 
ter  dangers.  I feel  also  that  the  Persians,  if  they  do  not  instantly  suf- 
fer evils  correspondent  to  their  fears,  will  recover  their  courage,  as  be- 
ing able  to  face  the  Macedonians  on  the  field  of  battle.” 

Had  the  passage  of  the  Granicus  been  the  sole  object,  the  veteran 
general’s  proposition  was  no  doubt  the  safest.  For  we  know,  from 
the  writings  of  Xenoph  n that  a Persian  army,  consisting  principally 
of  cavalry,  could  not  safely  encamp  near  an  enemy  superior  in  infan- 
try. But  Alexander  fel*  the  necessity  of  making  a strong  impression, 
and  refused  to  steal  an  advantage,  as  much  from  a chivalrous  impulse, 
as  from  a well-grounded  belief  that  one  field  fairly  and  openly  w on  is, 
in  its  ultimate  effects,  worth  ten  advantages  attained  by  stealth,  strata- 
gem, or  treachery. 

Immediately  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Granicus  there  wns  a step, 
or  narrow  strip  of  level  ground,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  toot 
of  a long  line  of  low  hills,  running  parallel  with  the  stream.  The  Per- 
sian cavalry,  20.000  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  this  step. 
The  hills  in  their  rear  were  crowned  by  an  equal  number  of  Greek 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  Omares,  a Persian. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  composed  of  eight  brigades,  rontain- 
ing  2000  men  each,  and  commanded  by  eight  generals  of  equal  rank. 
These  could  act  separately  or  conjointly,  as  every  bridge  was  complete 
in  itself.  It  was  divided  into  regiments  of  1000  each,  commanded  by 
their  own  colonels.  Each  regiment  was  composed  of  tw’o  battalions 
of  500  each,  officered  in  the  same  manner.  Each  battalion  was  subdi- 
vided into  eight  companies,  led  by  their  own  captains.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  command,  the  Macedonian  army  was  divided  into  two  wings. 
Alexander  always  commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  the  most  confi- 
dential officer  the  extreme  left.  The  brigades  of  the  phalanx  were  at- 
tached arbitrarily  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  wing.  On  the  present 
oscasion,  the  right  wing  consisted  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  the  Ag- 
rian  infantry,  and  the  archers  under  Philotas,  the  heavy  lancers,  and 
the  Pseonians  under  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Arrhabaeus,  and  the  royal 
foot-guards,  also  honoured  with  the  title  of  Companions,  under  Nica 
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nor,  the  son  of  Parmenio.  Next  to  him  were  drawn  up  five  brigades 
of  the  phalanx  commanded  successively  by  Ferpiccas,  Cnenus,  Cratfe- 
rus,  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Andromenes,  and  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
All  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Alexander. 

( In  the  extreme  left  were  posted  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Calus,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  confederate  cavalry  under  Philip, 
the  son  ofMenelaus,  and  the  Thracians  under  Agathon.  Next  to  him 
were  the  three  remaining  brigades  of  the  phalanx,  commanded  in  the 
order  of  their  names,  by  another  Craterus.  Meleager,  and  a third  Phil- 
ip, whose  brigade  touched  that  of  his  namesake  the  son  of  Amyntas.  All 
these  were  under  Parmenio’s  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  Persians  perceived  that  Alexander  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  on  the  extreme  right,  they 
strengthened  their  own  left  with  denser  masses  of  horse.  The  king  was 
easily  recognized  by  the  splendour  of  his  arms,  the  white  plume  in  his  hel- 
met, his  gorgeous  shield  and  polished  cuirass,  and  by  the  magnificent 
and  dazzling  equiptments  of  his  immediate  retinue.  Both  armies  halt- 
ed on  the*  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  surveyed  each  other  some  t me. 
A , A deep  silence  prevailed  during  this  moment  of  hesitation  and  doubt. 
Then  Alexander  mounted  the  gallant  charger  destined  to  carry  him  tri- 
umphant over  so  many  fields,  and  briefly  exhorted  his  immediate  com- 
i pamons  to  follow  him  and  prove  themselves  good  warriors. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Philip,  whose  right  it  svas  on  that  day  to  lead  the' 
)|  attack,  first  entered  the  river.  He  was  supported  by  Amyntas,.  the  son 
of  Arrhabaeus,  and  Socrates,  who  led  forward  the  heavy  lancers,  the 
Pmonians,  the  Prod romi,  and  one  brigade  of  infantry.  Then  the ‘Whole 
right  wing  was  led  by  Alexander  into  the  current  amid  the  sound  of 
trumpet  and  the  loud  paeans  of  the  troops. 

Amyntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Socrates  soon  reached  the  opposite  bank,  but 
struggled  in  vain  to  make  their  landing  good,  as  the  Persians,  not  con- 
tent with  showering  their  missiles  from  the  upper  (ground,  rode  down 
and  combatted  the  Macedonians  in  the  water.  As  Memnon  and  his 
sons,  together  with  the  flower  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  were  engaged  in 
this  quarter,  they  succeeded  either  in  cutting  down  this  vanguaref  or 
driving  it  back  on  Alexander,  who  was  now  advancing.  He  himself, 
j with  the  Companion  cavalry  charged  where  he  saw  the  densest  mass 
and  the  greatest  number  of  Persian  chiefs  assembled.  The  battle  was 
more  of  a personal  struggle  between  individuals  than  regular  charges, 

| of  cavalry.  In  the  shock  Alexander  shivered  his  lance  to  pieces,  and 
called  upon  Aretas,  his  chief  groom,  to  furnish  him  with  ^pofher.  The 
same  misfortune  had  happened  to  him,  although  he  continifld  fighting 
bravely  .with  the  broken  stump.  Holding  this  up,  he  desired  his  sov- 
ereign to  ask  some  one  else*  Demaratus,  the  Corinthian,  one  of  the 
Companions  lent  him  his.  The  superior  strength  and  skill  ol  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  now  manifest,  and  the  Persian  javelins  and  scimiters 
were  found  ineffectual  against  the  Macedonian  lance,  the  shaft  of  which 
was  made  of  tough  cornel  wood.  The  efforts  of  the  cavalry  drove  the 
j Persians  from  the  'bank,  and  Alexander,  with  the  head  of  the  column, 
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gained  the  level  step  between  the  river  and  the  mountains 

There  he  -was  instantly  marked  out  by  Mithridates,'  the  son-in-law  >f 
Darius,  who  dashed  at  him  at  the  head  of  a troop  of  horse  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a wedge,  with  a very  obtuse  angle.  As  Mithridates  was  in 
front,  Alexander  did  not  wait  the  attack,  but  spurred  his  horse  forwards, 
and  directing  his  lance  against  the  face  of  his  antagonist,  slew  him  on 
the  spot.  While  he  was  disengaging  his  weapon,  Rhcesaces,  another 
Persian  nobleman,  rode  up  and  with  his  sword  struck  off  a part  of  the 
king’s  plume  and  helmet : Alexander  pierced  his  breast  through  the 
corslet,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  But  this  hardly  could  have 
been  done  without  wheeling  round  and  re-charging.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  second  single  combat,  Spithridates,  the  Ionian  satrap, 
came  behind  him  and  had  raised  his  scimitar  to  strike  a blow,  when 
his  purpose  was  anticipated  by  Cleitus,  the  son  of  Dropidas,  who,  with 
one  tremendous  stroke,  severed  the  Persian’s  shoulder  from  his  body. 

Cleitus  was  the  brother  of  Larnice,  the  nurse  of  Alexander,  and  was 
captain  of  the  royal  troop  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  to  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  safety  of  the  king’s  person  was  entrusted.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  at  his  post  and  did  his  duty.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  light  scimiter  of  Spithridates  would  have  made  a 
greater  impression  on  the  proof  armour  of  Alexander  than  a similar 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  Rhcesaces.  But  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  the  Royal  guards,  had  they  allowed  their  sovereigns  after  bringing 
down  the  two  foremost  champions  of  the  enemy,  to  be  slain  by  the  third  ? 

On  equal  ground  the  Persians  failed  to  withstand  the  charge  of  the 
Macedonian  lancesr  and  their  line  gave  way,  first  at  the  point  where 
Alexander  was  engaged,  finally  in  all  directions.  For  Parmenio  and 
the  Thessalian  and  confederate  cavalry  had  completely’ defeated  the 
Persian  right  wing.  The  rout  was  therefore  general,  but  the  actual  loss 
of  the  Persians  was  not  great,  as  there  was.  no  pursuit.  Among  the 
thousand  horsemen,  who  fell  on  the  field,  were,  in  addition  to  the  chiefs 
before  mentioned,  Niphates,  Petenes,  Mithrobarzaness,  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  Arbupales,  son  of  Darius  Artaxerxes,  and  Pharnaces,  the 
brother  of  the  queen.  The  surviving  leaders,  among  whom  was  Mem- 
non,  fled  .disgracefully,  and  left  the  Grecian  mercenaries  to  their  fate. 
These  had  remained  in  their  position,  idle  spectators  of  the  short  but 
desperate  contest  which  in  a few  minutes  had  dispelled  the  delusion  that 
Greece  could  never  furnish  a cavalry  equal  to  the  Persian.  The  pha- 
lanx was  not  engaged  ; and  the  defeat  of  20.000  Persian  horse  was  a- 
ehieved  bv  $i<*light  troops  and  cavalry  alone. 

But  as  the  mercenaries  under  Omares  still  kept  their  ground,  the  pha- 
lanx was  brought  up  to  attack  them  in  front,  while  Alexander  and  Par- 
menio with  thoir  cavalry  assailed  them  on  both  flanks.  Omares  fell  at 
his  post,  and  the  whole  body  with  the  exception  of  2000  prisoners  was 
cut  to  pieces.  These  saved  their  lives  by  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  permitting  the  terrible  phalanx  to  march  over  their  bodies. 
Their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  sent  to 
till  the  ground  in  Macedonia.  It  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with  men 
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who  for  daily  pay  could  be  thus  brought  to  array  themselves  against 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  barbarians  against 
the  captain-general  of  Greece. 

O t the  Macedonians,  there  fell  twenty-five  of  the  Companion  cavalry, 
sixty  other  horsemen,  and  thirty-foot  soldiers.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  no  more  fell,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Generals  who  wrote  Alexan- 
der’s campaigns,  mentioned  the  loss  of  only  the  native  born  Macedo- 
nians The  fallen  were  all  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  clad  in  their 
armour,  the  noblest  shroud,  according  to  Xenophon,  for  a slain  war- 
rior. The  twenty-five  Companions  were  honoured  with  monumental 
statutes  of  bronze,  the  workmanship  of  Lysiopus,  the  favourite  sculptor 
of  Alexander.  They  were  erected  at  Dium,  in  Macedonia,  where  they 
remained  until  the  rapacious  Romans  carried  them  away  to  Italy. 

The  Persian  leaders  were  also  buried  with  due  honours,'  as  well  as 
the  mercenary  Greeks  who  had  fallen  in  a bad  cause. 

The  king  was  particular  in  his  attentions  to  the  wounded  ; he  visited . 
every  individual,  examined  his  wounds,  and  by  asking  how,  and  in  what 
service  he  had  received  them  gave  every  man  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ft. counting  and  perhaps  of  exaggerating'  his  deeds. 

Alexander  selected  300  panoplies  as  an  offering  for  the  Athenian  Mi- 
f/  * nerva.  They  were  sent  to  Athens  and  suspended  in  the  Parthenon,  with 
r the  following  inscription  : 

“Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedae- 
monians, these,  from  the  barbarians  inhabiting  Asia.” 

This  is  generally  regarded  as  a compliment  to  the  Athenians  : — if  so, 
it  was  intended  for  the  Athenians  of  former  days,  not  for  the  contempo- 
raries of  Demosthenes  ; for  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  A- 
thenians  captured  in  the  enemy’s  ranks  and  the  prisoners  belonging  to 
other  states. 

From  the  very  beginning  Alexander  regarded  Asia  as  his  own,  and 
the  Asiatics  as  his  subjects.  His  first  admonitionlfo  his  soldiers  was 
to  spare  their  own.  There  occur  no  instance  of  plunder-,  no  system  of 
devastation,  similar  to  that  practised  by  Agesilaus  and  described  by 
Xenophon.  The  only  change  was  to  substitute  a Macedonian  instead 
of  a Persian  satrap.  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  appointed  Galas,  the 
son  of  Harpalus,  governor  of  the  Heilespontian  Phrygia,  and  ordered 
him  to  exact  no  more  from  the  provincials  than  the  regular  revenue 
payable  to  Darius. 

The  chief  city  of  the  satrapy  was  Dascylium,  situated  on  the 
Propontis,  to  the  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.  Parmenio  was  sent  forward 
and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance.  Alexander  himself  visited 
Zeleia,  a Homeric  city  on  the  banks  of  the  “ dark  flowing  waters”  of 
the  iEsepus.  The  river  is  now  called  Biga,  and  the  town  of  the  same 
name  cannot  be  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zeleia. 

Alexander  might  have  marched  up  the  vale  of  the  Rhyndacus,  sur- 
mounted the  pass  called  by  the  Turks  the  Iron  gate , and  descended  in- 
to the  plain  of  the  Caicus.  But  he  returned  to  Ilium,  as  distinctly  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  and  marched  into  Southern  Asia  by  the  more  fre* 
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quented  road  through  Antandras,  Adramyttium,  Pergafiius,  and  Thya- 
teira. 

The  intervening  towns  offered  no  resistance,  and  within  eight  miles 
of  Sardes,  he  was  met  by  a deputation,  headed  by  the  principal  citizens, 
and  accompanied  by  Mithrenes,  the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel. 
The.  Lydians,  once  a warlike  and  powerful  nation,  had,  since  their  sub- 
jugation by  Cyrus,  the  elder,  been  Persian  tributaries  for  nearly  200 
years.  The  yoke  was,  perhaps  not  burdensome,  but  still  their  happi- 
ness must  have  depended  on  the  character  of  the  satrap,  at  whose  mer- 
cy the  policy  of  the  Persian  government  completely  placed  them.  But 
the  recollections  of  ancient  glory  and  independence  still  remained. 
Men  in  their  situation  seldow  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  love 
of  the  latter  except  by  changing  their  masters.  And  such  change  if  un- 
attended with  clanger,  is  always  welcomed.  The  deputation  presented 
the  keys  of  the  Lydian  capital  to  the  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  had 
they  known  the  weak  side  of  their  new  master,  would  have  expressed 
their  jpy  at  returning  under  the  Heradeid  dominion,  after  the  long-con- 
tinued usurpation  of  the  Mermnadae  and  Achaemenidae. 

Mithrenes,  who  came  to  surrender  the  citadel  and  the  treasures  im 
trusted  to  his.  care,  w as  a traitor — perhaps  a weak  man,  paralyzed  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Spithridates  his  superior,  and  overcome  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Sardians.  ~ But  treason  had  been  busy  in  the  western 
provinces,  and  it  appears  unaccountable  that  so  many  of  the  connexions 
of  Darius  should  have  been  without  command  in  the  Persian, camp,  ex- 
cept we  suppose  that  the  satraps  had  disowned  their  authority,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  in  defence  of  their  own  governments, 
and  not  of  the  empire. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  of  Mithrenes,  his  act  was  base  and  fatal 
to  his  country.  The  citadel  of  Sardes  was  the  most  important  fortress 
in  Western  Asia,  and^he  surrender  of  it  at  this, critical  period  furnished 
Alexander  with  money,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  need,  and  enabled 
him  to  pursue  Memnon,  the  only  antagonist  in  Asia  Minor  from  whom 
he  had  any  thing  to  dread. 

Alexander  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  whence  he  issued 
a decree,  by  which  all  their  laws,  rights,  and  privileges,  as  existing  be- 
fore the  Persian  conquest,  were  restored  to  the  Lydians.  Their  nomi- 
nal independence  was  also  proclaimed,  and  hailed  with  as  much  applause 
as  if  it  had  been  real.  He  then  ascended  to  the  Sardian  citadel,  im- 
pregnable from  its.  natural  position.  A lofty  mountain,  triangular  in  fig- 
ure, rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  of  the  Hermus.  A deep  ravine,  ren- 
dering the  southern  side  a perpendicular  precipice,  separates  it  from 
the  fro wning  masses  of  Mount  Tmolus.  I'he  summit  of  this  isolated 
rock  was  crowned  by  the  towers  and  palace  of  the  Lydian  monarchs. 
According  to  a lang-cherished  tradition,  an  oracle  had  forewarned  an 
ancient  king  of  Lydia,  that  if  he  carried  his  son  Leon,  or,  as  some 
translate  it,  the  Lion,  liis  son,  round  the  citadel,  it  would  always  remain 
impregnable.  He  obeyed  partially,  but  thought  it  useless  to  go  round 
the  precipitous  side,  which  nature  itself  had  apparently  rendered  im- 
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pregnable,  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  boldness  of  the  situation 
and  extent  of  view  from  the  summit.  He  proposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Lydian  palace  with  a splendid  temple  of  tile  Olympian  Jupiter — but 
did  not  live  to  execute  his  plan.  The  Argives  ofthe  army,  apparently 
in  compliment  to  the  Heracleid  connexion,  were  left  to  garrison  the 
citadel. 

From  Sardes  Alexander  marched  to  Ephesus.  Here  he  came  first  in 
contact  with  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  which,  tor  the 
two  preceding  centuries,  had  destroyed  the  happiness  and  tranquility  of 
every  Grecian  city  of  consequence.  The  aristocratic  party  had  always 
been  patronised  by  Persia,  and  Memnon  had  lately  overthrown  the  ex- 
isting democracy  at  Ephesus,  and  committed  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  the  opposite  party.  But  the  news  of  the  victory  at  the  Grani- 
cus,  followed  by  the  rumoured  approach  of  Alexander,  caused  the  Per- 
sians to  retire  to  Miletus.  With  them  also  ret'red  Amyntas,  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  other  Macedonian  exiles,  who  had  made  Ephesus  their 
city  of  refuge. 

This  flight  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  democratic  faction,  which 
proceeded. with  more  violence  than  justice  to  take  vengeance  on  its  op- 
ponents. Some  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  were  immediately  stoned  to 
death,  and  a general  massacre  was  threatened,,  when  Alexander  arrived 
and  compelled  his  friends  to  be  satisfied  with  a bloodless  supremacy. 
Arrian  writes,  that  this  active  interference  of  the  king  in  defence  of  the 
adverse  party,  gave  him  more  immediate  renown  than  any  other  of  his 
deeds  in  Asia  Minor.  The  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, the  two  great  patrons  of  the  opposite  factions,  had  been  so  differ- 
ent on  similar  occasions  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  Alexander’s  more  merciful  and  judici-  us  conduct. 

The  temple  of  Ephesus,  destroyed  by  fire  t>n  the  night  of  his  birth, 
was  in  the  act  of  being  rebuilt.  He  assigned  the  Revenues,  paid  by  the 
city  to  the  great  king,  to  the  promotion  of  the  work.  In  aftertimes  he 
offered  to  bear  the  whole  expense,  great  as  it  must  have  been,  on  condi- 
tion of  having  his  name  aflfhe  inscribed  on  the  building.  The  Ephe- 
sians prettily  evaded  the  offer,  by  saying,  “ that  it  did  not  become  one 
god  to  dedicate  a temple  •^another.” 

Alexander  paid  due  nTOours  to  the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
The  misshapen  statue,  the  heaven-fallen  idol  was  carried  in  procession, 
while  he,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  formed  a part  of  the  pageantry. 
The  disciple  of  Aristotle  was  a polytheist  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  word,  and  could  bow  his  head  with  equal  reverence  in  Grecian,  Ty- 
rian, Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  temples. 

From  Ephesus  Alexander  marched  to  Miletus,  the  Ionian  capital, 
celebrated  for  its  wealth,  naval  power,  and  colonies.  The  government 
had  promised  to  give  up  the  city  without  resistance,  but  the  arrival  of 
the  Persian  fleet,  far  superior  to  the  Macedonian,  had  induced  him  to 
retract  his  word. 

Miletus  w’as  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  which  then  emp- 
tied its  waters  into  the  upper  end  of  a considerable  creek.  This  is  now 
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filled  up,  and  the  fair  harbour  of  Miletus  converted  into  a fertile  plain 
This  is  a well-known  fact,  and  often  paralleled,  for  the  undisturbed  wa- 
ters of  a long  creek,  acted  upon  by  an  operative  river,  will  necessarily 
become  firm  land.  Nor  does  this  admission  contradict  the  observations 
formerly  made  on  this  subject,  as  they  referred  more  to  the  action  of 
rivers,  the  mouths  of  which  have  reached  the  open  sea. 

The  entrance  to  the  Milesian  harbour  was  narrow,  but  the  Macedo- 
nian fleet  had  occupied  it  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Persians.  The 
Milesians,  thus  blockaded  by  sea  and  land*  intimated  to  Alexander  their 
wish  to  be  neutral,  and  their  willingness  to  receive  the  Persian  as  well 
as  the  Macedonian  fleet  into  the  harbour.  As  they  had  not  the  power  to 
enforce  their  proposed  system  of  neutrality,  their  offer  could  be  regard- 
ed only  as  an  insult.  As  such  Alexander  viewed  it,  and  told  the  deputy 
to  depart  instantly  and  warn  his  fellow-citizens  to  prepare  for  an  assault. 
The  deed  followed  the  word,  and  Miletus  was  carried  by  storm.  Three 
hundred  Greek  mercenaries,  partly  by  swimming,  partly  by  floating  on 
their  broad  shields,  reached  a small  island  in  the  harbour.  Alexander, 
admiring  their  gallantry,  spared  their  lives,  and  incorporated  them  with 
his  own  troops. 

Although  the  Macedonian  fleet  had  prevented  the  Persians  from  en- 
tering the  harbour,  it  was  not  strong  encough  to  face  the  enemy  on  the 
open  sea.  Hence  its  future  motions  became  a subject  of  grave  deliber- 
ation. Parmenio  proposed  the  embarkation  of  a chosen  body  of  the 
land-forces,  and  a sudden  attack  on  the  enemy7s  fleet.  But  Alexander, 
whose  exhausted  exchequer  severely  felt  the  naval  expenses,  was  for  im- 
mediately dismantling  it.  He  refused  to  risk  his  gallant  soldiers  in  a 
contest  on  the  unsteady  and  tottering  waves,  when  the  superior  skill  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  sailors  might  render  hravery  and  military 
discipline  unavailing. 

Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  both  propositions,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  veteran  general  and  of  the  monarch  are  equally  weighty.  But  it 
may  surprise  a modern  reader  to  find,  that  either  from  policy  or  faith, 
the  question  mainly  turned  on  the  right  interpretation  of  an  omen.  An 
eagle  had  by  chance  perched  on  a Macedonian  vessel  which  had  been 
drawn  ashore.  Parmenio  argued,  that  as  tMbird’s  face  was  directed 
seaward,  a naval  victory  was  clearly  indiWed,  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  contended,  that  as  the  ship  on  which  the  eagle  had  perched 
was  on  shore,  the  fair  inference  was,  that  they  were  to  obtain  the  victo- 
ry by  watching  the  enemy’s  motions  from  the  shore,  and  preventing 
them  from  landing  in  any  spot.  His  reasoning  prevailed  m the  council’ 
and  the  fleet  was  laid  up  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus.  Parmenio.  was 
sent,  at  the  head  of  a strong  force,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  great 
cities  of  Magnesia  and  Tralles,  in  the  vale  of  the  Meander;  and  Alex- 
ander himself  marched  along  the  coast  to  Halicarnassus. 

Darius,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  the  Granicus,  and 
of  the  death  of  so  many  satraps,  appointed  Memnon  his  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, with  unlimited  power  of  action  in  Lower.  Asia,  and  its  maritime 
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dependencies.  Memnon  had  collected  a fleet  of  four  hundred  triremes, 
with  which  he  prepared  to  counteract  the  projects  of  Alexand*  r The 
rapidity  of  the  latter’s  movements  had  wrested  Ionia  from  the  empire ; 
but  every  effort  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  Caria.  Halicarnas- 
, sus,  its  capital,  situated  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Ceramic  gulf, 
was  carefully  fortified  and  provisioned.  It  was  guarded  by  two  citadels, 
one  called  by  Strabo  the  island-fort,  and  the  other  Salmacis,  celebrated 
for  the  supposed  effeminating  qualities  of  its  fountain.  The  island-for- 
tress is  now  united  to  the  continent,  and  continues,  under  the  name  of 
Boodroom,  to  be  the  strongest  place  on  that  coast.  The  city  itself  was 
protected  on  the  land  side  by  an  immense  ditch,  thirty  cubits  wide  and 
fifteen  deep.  The  besiegers  had  to  fill  this  before  they  could  bring  their 
battering  engines  to  bear  on  the  wall.  Memnon  had  abundance  of 
troops,  of  all  denominations  and  races.  Numerous  sallies  took  place, 
in  one  of  which  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Arrhabaeus,  a Macedonian 
exile  of  high  rank,  fell,  while  bearing  arms  against  his  country.  In 
another  skirmish  the  Persians  had  become  masters  of  the  bodies  of  some 
Macedonian  soldiers,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Grecian  warfare, 
Alexander  demanded  by  herald,  for  the  purpose  of  burial.  Diodorus 
writes  that  Memnon  complied  with  the  request,  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  two  Athenian  leaders,  Ephialtes  and  Thrasybulus.  Mitford 
from  this  draws  an  inference  to  prove  the  inhumane  ferocity  of  the  De- 
mosthenean  party ; but  this,  like  many  other  of  his  decuctions,  is  un- 
fair. 

Among  the  southern  Greeks  no  skirmish,  however  trifling,  took  place 
that  was  not  followed  by  the  erection  of  a trophy.  As  both  parties  were 
bound  to  bury  their  dead,  the  inability  to  do  this  without  requesting  the 
leave  of  the  opposite  party,  was  the  test  of  defeat,  and  a trophy  erected 
under  such  circumstances  was  regarded  legitimate,  and  consequently 
sacred.  But  the  Macedonians  had  long  ceased  to  raise  trophies,  and 
scrupled  not  to  destroy  them  if  erected.  The  fair  inference  therefore 
from  the  above-mentioned  jpct  is,  that  the  Athenian  generals  were  un- 
willing to  restore  the  bodies  unless  Alexander  would  allow  them  to  raise 
a trophy — a circumstan^which,  as  he  did  not  understand  trifling  in 
war,  he  was  not  likely  to^prove  of. 

As  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  advancing,  the  Athenian  Aphial- 
tes,  at  the  head  of  a chosen  body  :>f  troops,  and  supported  by  Memnon, 
made  a bold  attempt  to  burn  the  works  and  the  engines.  A regular  bat- 
tle took  place,  in  which  the  assailants  were,  not  without  difficulty,  driv- 
en back.  The  Macedonians  lost  nearly  as  many  men  as  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus.  Among  others  fell  Ptolemy,  a general  of  the  body-guard ; 
Clearchus,  commander  of  the  archers;  and  Addaeus,  a chiliarch  or  co- 
lonel of  a regiment.  The  Persians,  regarding  the  city  as  no  longer 
tenable,  set  it  on  fire,  and  retired  to  the  citadels.  As  these  appeared 
impregnable,  a body  of  troops  was  left  to  observe  and  blockade  them. 

The  city  was  the  capital  of  a race  of  princes,  who,  in  subjection  to 
Persia,  had  long  governed  Caria  Hecatomnus,  in  the  preceding  gen- 
eration, had  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  According  to  a practice 
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common  among  the  royal  families  in  Asia,  Mau6olus,  the  eldest  broth- 
er, had  married  Artemisia,  the  elder  sister,  who,  by  a law  peculiar  to 
Cara,  was  entitled  to  the  throne  if  she  survived  her  husband.  She  be- 
came a widow,  and  testified  her  respect  for  his  memory  by  the  erection 
of  the  splendid  and  tasteful  monument  that  has  given  the  name  of  Mau- 
soleum to  all  similar  structures.  Grief  soon  destroyed  her,  and  she  was 
succeeded  by  the  second  brother,  Hidrieus,  who  had  married  the  youn- 
ger sister,  Aba.  She  survived  him,  but  had  been  dethroned  by  the 
youngest  brother,  Pexodarus.  Orontobates,  a Persian  nobleman,  had 
married  his  daughter,  and  the  Persian  court  had  thus  been  induced  to 
connive  at  the  usurper’s  injustice.  The  deposed  queen  still  retained 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  where  she  was  visited  by  Alexander,  and  restor- 
ed to  the  Carian  throne.  She  adopted  her  benefactor  as  her  son  ; nor 
did  he  disdain  to  cdl  her  mother. 

This  princess,  accustomed  to  the  refreshments  and  delicacies  of  an 
oriental  court,  was  shocked  at  the  plain  fare  and  simple  habits  of  the 
Macedonian  soldier.  During  his  stay  at  Alinda,  she  regularly  supplied 
his  table  from  her  own  kitchen,  and  when  he  was  departing  presented 
him  with  some  of  her  best  cooks  and  confectioners : but  he  refused  to 
accept  them,  saying,  “he  had  been  supplied  with  better  cooks  by  his 
governor,  Leonnatus — a march,  before  day,  to  season  his  dinner,  and  a 
light  dinner  to  prepare  his  supper.”  On  this  occasion  he  added,  that 
Leonnatus  used  to  examine  the  chests  and  wardrobes  in  which  his  bed- 
ding and  cloaks  were  put,  lest  something  of  luxury  or  superfluity  should 
be  introduced  by  Olympias. 

The  summer  was  now  drawing  to  a close,  and  Alexander  rendered  it 
memorable  by  an  act  of  kindness,  which  has  been  oftener  praised  than 
imitated.  He  granted  permission  to  all  his  soldiers  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried to  return  and  spend  the  winter  with  their  brides.  No  .distinction 
was  made  between  officers  and  privates ; and  the  whole  body  marched 
homewards  under  the  command  of  three  bridegroom  generals,  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  Ccenus,  and  Meleager.  Should  we  view  this  as 
an  act  of  policy,  and  not  as  emanating  fronMie  kind  feelings  of  a warm 
heart,  the  success  would  be  the  same.  Your  g warriors,  with  their 
laurels  still  green,  returning  to  their  homes  their  youthful  partners, 
and  spreading  over  all  Greece  their  partial  atWunts  of  the  valour,  gen- 
erosity and  kind  feelings  of  their  victorious  captain-general,  would  be 
the  most  influential  agents  that,  ever  roused  eager  spirits  to  take  up  arms 
and  rush  to  war. 

Parmenio  conducted  the  Thessalians,  the  Greeks  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  baggage  and  artillery,  to  Sardes,  into  winter-quarters.  But 
winter  could  not  arrest  Alexander’s  own  exertions.  Advancing  into 
Lydia  and  Pamphylia,  he  proceeded  to  wrest  the  whole  line  of  seacoast 
from  the,  enemies,  and  thus  paralyze  the  operations  of  their  superior 
fleet.  On  entering  Lycia,  Telmissus,  a city  on  the  banks  of  the  Cal- 
bis,  and  celebrated  for  its  race  of  diviners,  opened  its  gates.  He  then 
crossed  the  river  Xanthus,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  cities 
Patrra,  Xanthup,  and  Pinara.  These  were  tfce  seats  of  the  Homeric 
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heroes,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  whose  amiable  and  warlike  character 
belonged  to  the  Lyncians  in  general.  The  contrast  between  their  con- 
duct and  the  villanies  and  everlasting  robberies  of  all  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  recesses  of  Mount  Taurus,  may  induce  the  reader  to  dwell  a 
moment  on  their  character.  It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  a free  and  civi- 
lized people  should  for  so  many  years  have  dwelt  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness under  a long  succession  of  foreign  masters.  It  is  Strabo  who 
gives  the  account. 

“ While  the  pirates  of Pamphilia  and  Cicilia  were  in  their  greatest 
state  of  prosperity,  and  masters  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Italy,  Jhe  Lycians 
continued  their  constitutional  and  temperate  mode  of  life.  They  were 
not  excited  by  any  desire  of  dishonest  gains,  and  adhered  stedfastly  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Lycjan  confederacy  as  established  by  their  an- 
cestors. Twenty-three  cities  are  entitled  to  vote.  Deputies  from 
each  state  meet  in  a common  council,  assembled  in  the  city  previously 
fixed  upon.  The  most  powerful  cities  possess  three  votes  each,  the 
next  in  rank  two,  the  rest  one.  Their  constitutions  and  liability  to  pub- 
lic offices  and  burdens  follow  the  same  proportion.  The  six  most  pow- 
erful, according  to  Artemidorus,  are,  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus, 
Myra,  and  Tlos.  In  the  common  council  first  the  Lyciarch  is  chosen, 
then  the  other  officers  of  the  confederacy.  Courts  ol  justice,  with  gen 
eral  jurisdiction,  are  appointed.  Formerly,  they  delberated  concern- 
ing war,  peace,  and  foreign  alliances  : but  this  power  is  not  necessarily 
vested  in  the  Romans  : nor  are  they  allowed  to  entertain  such  topics, 
except  w’ith  the  permission  of  the  Romans  or  for  their  advantage. 
Judges  and  archons  are,  however,  still  elected  according  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  state  votes.  Being  thus  under  the  government  of  good-laws, 
well  administered,  they,  under  the  Romans,  still  retain  then  freedom 
and  cultivate  inherited  patrimonies,  and  have  witnessed  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  pirates.”  But  these  quiet  and  good  men  when  incensed  by 
wrong  used  to  exhibit  desperate  valour.  Twice  has  Xanthus,  their 
capital  city  been  distinguished  in  history  for  resisting,  to  death  and  ex 
termination,  first,  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus ’he  Great,  and  sec- 
condly  the  Roman  Brutus,  whose  treatment  of  these  free  and  brave  men 
was  singularly  wicked  anckitrocious. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  ^Alexander’s  character  and  policy,  that  not 
a sword  was  drawn  to  oppose  his  progress.  He,  according  to  his  gen- 
eral principle,  would  respect  their  franchises  and  privileges  ; and  they, 
Cretans  by  descent,  and  living  apparently  under  the  institution  of  Minos, 
would  naturally  be  averse  to  a Greek  connexion. 

Alexander  continuing  his  march  up  the  Xanthus,  arrived  in  that  part 
of  Lycia  called  from  Unoriginal  inhabitants,  Miiyas.  There  he  was 
overtaken  by  deputies  from  the  important  city  of  Phaselis,  bringing  a 
crown  of  gold  and  offers  of  submission.  . 

In  descending  from  Miiyas  to  Phaselis,  he  had  to  cross  a mountain- 
ous ridge,  the  pass  over  which  was  commanded  by  the  Pisidian  town 
Termessus.  This  he  took  by  storm,  and  thus  conferred  a signal  favour 
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on  the  peaceful  occupiers  of  the  lowlands,  who  had  long  been  harassed 
by  its  bandit  possessers. 

It  was  now  mid-winter ; and  the  rich  and  luxurious  city  of  Phaselis 
enabled  Alexander  to  recruit  the  strength  of  his  troops,  and  to  enjoy  a 
short  repose  himself.  But  this  was  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a com- 
munciation  from  Parmenio,  announcing  a traitorous  coriespondence  be- 
tween Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  and  the  Persian  court.  We  have 
before  seen  that  he  was  almost  known  to  have  participated  in 
the  conspiracy  to  which  Philip  fell  a victim,  and  that  not?  ing  but  his 
apparent  exertions  in  favour  of  Alexander,  at  a very  critical  period, 
had  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  the  other  traitors.1  He  was  nov.  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  in  high  favor  with  Alexander  who  had  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  purport  of  Parrrie- 
nio’s  communication  was,  that  he  had  arrested  a suspicious-looking 
stranger,  by  name  Asisines,  who,  when  questioned,  had  confessed  him- 
self to  be  a Persian  emissary  : that  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  on 
deserting,  had  carried  some  written  proposals  from  the  son  of  Aeropus 
to  Darius  ; that  he,  the  emissary,  had  been  commisioned  to  confer 
with  the  Lyncestian,  to  offer  him  the  Macedonian  throne  and  a thousand 
talents  provided  Alexander  the  king  were  put  out  of  the  way.  The  Per- 
sian was  sent  in  chains  to  be  interrogated  to  the  king  and  council. 

The  king  immediately  placed  the  information  before  his  friends, 
who  unanimously  accused  him  of  rashness,  in  bestowing  the  most  im- 
portant command  in  the  army  on  a man  whose  past  conduct  had  render- 
ed him  justly  liable  to  suspicion.  They  advised  therefore  his  instant  re- 
moval, before  he  could  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Thessalians,  and  be 
thus  enabled  to  do  mischief. 

But  the  management  of  the  affair  required  considerable  delicacy. 
Parmenio  had  only  one  company  of  Macedonians  : even  the  Sardinian 
garrison  was  Argive,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand consisted  of  the  Thessalians  and  other  Greek  confederates.  It 
appeared  therefore  probable,  that  if  the  Lyncestian  obtained  the  slight- 
est hint  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  he  might  excite  some  serious  dis- 
turbance, or  at  least  carry  some  troops  over  to  the  enemy.  No  writ- 
ten orders  were  therefore  judged  prudent,  b|p  Amphoterus,  an  officer  of 
high  rank  was  despatched  with  a verbal  message  to  Parmenio.  Dis- 
guised in  the  native  dress,  and  guided  by  Pysidians,  he  arrived  safely 
at  Sardes,  and  delivered  his  orders,  according  to  which  the  Lyncestian 
was  instantly  taken  into  custody. 

Phaselis  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus  which 
terminates  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islands.  The  highest  point  of  the 
range,  immediately  overlooking  the  sea,  was  anciently  called  Solyma, 
from  the  warlike  Solimi  of  Homer.  A little  to  the  south  of  this  was  the 
mounjpin  Chimeeri,  with  its  Bellerophontic  fables.  It  is  curious  that 
a strong  flame,  called  by  the  Turks  yimar,  still  burns  there  undbmsu- 
med,  and  proves  to  this  day  the  connexion  between  the  fabulous  poet- 
ry of  the  Greeks  and  natural  phenomena.  Mount  Solyma  itself  is  7600 
feet  high,  aftd  some  of  its  eastern  ridges,  under  the  name  of  Climax,  or 
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the  Ladder,  descend  almost  abrubtly  to  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
! Attalia  Alexander  therefore,  in  advancing  from  Phaselis  to  "Perga, 
had  either  to  cross  the  almost  precipitous  ridge  of  Mount  Climax,  or 
to  march  along  the  seashore,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  He  preferred 
the  latter  ; and  as  Strabo’s  account  of  this  renowned  adventure  is  par- 
ticularly clear,  I introduce  it. 

“ Mount  Climax  overhangs  the  Pamphylian  sea,  but  leaves  a narrow 
road  upon  the  beach.  This,  in  calm  weather,  is  dry,  and  passable  by 
travellers  , but  when  the  sea  flows,  the  road,  to  a great  extent,  is  cover- 
ed by  the  waves.  The  passage  over  the  hills  is  circuitous  and  difficult; 
consequently  in  fine  weather  the  shore  road  is  used.  But  Alexander  al- 
though the  weather  was  boisterous,  trusting  principally  to  chance,  set 
out  before  the  swell  had  ceased,  and  the  soldiers  had  to  march  during 
the  whole  day  up  to  their  middle  in  water.” 

It  was  a rash  adventure,  and  attended  with  danger  ; for  had  a strong 
south  wind  arisen,  the  whole  army  would  have  been  dashed  against  the 
rocks.  As,  on  the  contrary,  a smart  north  wind  had  succeeded  violent 
storms  from  the  south,  ample  occasion  was  given  to  the  royal  sycophants 
to  proclaim  aloud,  that  the  sea  had  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  A- 
lexander,  and  obsequiously  retired  before  its  lord  and  master.  Alexan- 
der himself  made  no  miracle  of  the  event : in  his  letters,  as  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  he  simply  wrote — “ I marched  from  Phaselis  by  the  way  cal- 
led Climax.” 

“ Meander,”  I quote  from  Langhorn’s  Plutarch,  “ in  his  pleasant 
way,  refers  to  this  pretended  miracle  in  one  of  his  comedies  : 

* c,How  like  great  Alexander ! Do  1 seek 

A friend  ? Spontaneous  he  presents  himself. 

Have  I to  inarch  where  seas  indignant  roll  ? 

The  sea  retires,  and  there  I march.” 

This  is  in  far  better  taste  than  the  attempt  of  Josephus  to  illustrate 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  a reference  to  this  adventure. 

Thence  he  visited  in  succession  Perga,  Aspendus,  Side,  and  Sillium. 
At  the  last  place  his  farther  progress  eastward  was  arrested  by  hearing 
that  the  Aspendians,  who  had  agreed  to  pay  fifty  talents,  and  deliver  up 
the  horses  which  they  werh  breeding  for  the  Persian  Government,  were 
inclined  to  evade  both  conditions,  and  preparing  to  withstand  a siege. 
He  instantly  retraced  his  steps  ; and,  arriving  sooner  than  these  men 
expected,  made  himself  master  of  the  lower  town,  on  tjie  banks  of  the 
Eurymeden,  and  confined  the  Aspendians  within  their  mountain  citadel. 
Overawed  by  this  activity,  they  submitted  to  harder  terms  tjian  they 
had  before  refused  to  execute. 

' Thence  he  returned  to  Perga,  and  marched  up  the  narrow  vale  of  the 
Oestrus,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  Mount  Taurus  and  entering  the 
greater  Phrygia.  During  this  route  he  had  to  pass  through  therterrito- 
ries  of  the  Pisadie  mountaineers,  who  retained  a wild  independence  amid 
their  hill  fortresses,  and  whose  hand  was  always  raised  to  smite  their 
more  civilized  neighbours.  A strong  pass  in  the  main  ridge  of  Taurus. 
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and  probably  in  the  ravine  of  the  Cestrus,  was  commanded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  a second  Telmi&sus.  Alexander  forced  his  way  through 
the  defile,  but  despaired  of  capturing  the  city  without  his  battering 
train.  He  therefore  continued  his  march  up  the  Cestrus.  The  Saga- 
lassians,  a powerful  Pisidian  tribe  possessed  tfie  upper  part  of  the  vale. 
These  were  joined  by  the  Telmessians,  who  by  mountain  roads  out-  i 
stripped  the  Macedonian  army.  The  united  tribes  fought  a gallant  bat-  i 
tie  in  front  of  Sagaiassus,  but  were  defeated,  and  the  city  was  taken,  j 
The  Selgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  vales  of  the  Eurymedon  and  its 
tributary  streams,  entered  into  alliance  with  Alexander,  who  then 
brought  the  whole  of  Pisidia  to  acknowledge  his.  sovereignty.  This 
winter-compaign  among  the  snows,  torrents,  and  precipices  of  Mount  I 
Taurus  is  one  of  Alexander’s  greatest  achievements.  Apparently,  he 
was  the  first  foreigner  that  ever  conquered  the  Pisidians. 

A,  inarch  of  five  days  brought  him  to  Celsenae.  the  capital  of  the 
greater  Phrygia.  Its  situation,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  and  ot  j 
the  Meander,  has  been  elegantly  described  by  Xenophon.  The  town  ' 
submitted  without  resistance;  but  its  citadel,  crowning  the  summit  of  d 
a dark  frowning  rock,  equally  high  and  precipitous,  was  impregnable 
if  honestly  defended.  The  garrison,  however,  consisting  of  mercena 
ry  Greeks  and  Carians.  engaged  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  by  a cer- 
tain day.  Alexander  agreed  to  their  proposal,  and  left  fifteen  hun 
dred  men  to  watch  the  fortress,  and  receive  its  submission  at  the  ap 
pointed  period.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  had  married  Stra 
tonice,  either  the  daughter  or  sister  of  the  late  king,  was  declared  sa 
trap  of  the  greater  Phrygia.  After  the  king’s  death  he  became  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  successors.  He  had  hitherto  been  the  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  of  the  confederacy. 

Prom  Celcenae  Alexander  sent  orders  to  Parmenio  to  join  the  head 
quarters  at  Gordiam,  whither  he  was  himself  inarching.  Here  the 
whole  army  reunited  ; for  the  bridegrooms  from  Macedonia,  attended 
by  a strong  body  of  recruits,  arrived  there  also.  At  the  same  time 
came  an  Athenian  embassy,  to  request  Alexander  to  liberate  the  Athe 
mans  captured  at  the  Granicus;  Their  request  was  refused,  as  it  was 
judged  impolitic  to  lead  others  to  regard  the  bearing  arms  against  u- 
nited  Greece,  in  behalf  of  barbarians,  and  a light  offence.  They 
were,  however,  told  to  renew  their  petition  at  a more  favourable  sea-  s 
son. 

Gordium,  in  the  time  of  Phrygian  independence,  was  the  capital  of 
a powerful  kingdom,  and  could  boast  a long  line  of  resident  mon-  j 
archs.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sangarius,  and, 
as  late  as  Livy’gs  age,  was  a commercial  mart  of  some  importance. 
Within  the  citadel  were  built  the  palaces  of  Gordius  and  Midas. 
Thither  Alexander  ascended  in  order  to  examine  the  famous  Gordian 
knot,  thfe  solution  of  which  was  to  indicate  the  future  sovereign  of  A- 
sia.  The  tradition  of  the  Phrygians  respecting  it  is  highly  interest- 
ing, as  presenting  a vivid  picture  of  the  ancient  Asiatics. 

Gordius,  according  to  the  tale,  was  a husbandman,  possessing  a 
small  plot  of  ground  and  two  yokes  of  oxen,  one  for  his  plough  and 
another  for  his  cart.  As  he  was  ploughing  his  field,  an  eagle  perched 
upon  the  yoke,  remained  till  the  termination  of  the  day’s  labour.  Anx- 
ious to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  singular  omen,  he  set  out  to  con- 
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suit  the  diviners  of  Tclmissus.  As  he  was  approaching  one  of  their 
villages,  he  saw  a young  maiden  who  had  come  forth  to  draw  water; 
to  her  he  opened  his  case.  She  was  of  the  gifted  race,  and  advised 
him  to  return  home  and  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the  king.  Gordius  persua- 
ded his  fair  adviser  to  accompany  him,  and  teach  him  how  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  duly  and,  rightly.  She  consented;  the  sacrifice  was 
completed,  and  the  grateful  husbandman  married  the  maiden.  Midas 
was  their  only  ^on,  and  grew  up  a handsome  and  spirited  man.  1c  the 
meantime,  the  Phrygians  had  suffered  severely  from  civil  dissensions. 
In  their  distress  they  consulted  the  gods,  who  answered,  ‘ that  a cart 
should  bring  them  a king  who  would  terminate  their  internal  broils.” 
As. the  whole  assembly  was  deliberating  on  the  meaning  of  ♦his  orac- 
ular promise,  Midas  drove  up  his  faJher  and  mother  in  their  rustic  ve- 
hicle to  the  outer  circle,  and  was  immediately  recognise  it  as  the  sov- 
ereign promis'd  by  the  oracle.  In  memory  of  the  event,  he  consecra- 
ted the  cart  to  Ju  iter  the  king,  and  placed  it  in  the  citadel,  t a which 
he  gave  his  father’s  name.  The  yoke  was  ti**d  to  the  pole  by  a band 
formed  of  the  bark  of  the  cornel- tree,  and  the  knot  on  this  was  the  cel- 
ebrated test  of  future  eminence 

In  this  account  we  see  manifest  traces  of  the  existence  of  a repub- 
lic of  husbandmen  in  Phrygia,  who,  unable  to  free  themselves  from 
the  evils  of  faction  in  any  other  manner,  chose,  like  the  Israelites,  a 
king.  Long  before  Homer’s  age  the  Phrygians  had  been  subjected  to 
monarchial  rule,  as  he  makes  even  the, aged  Priams  refer  to  his  youth- 
ful compaigns  on  the  hanks  of  the  Sangarius,  when  he  bore  arms  in 
aid  of  the  Phrygian-kings  Otreus  and  Mygdon,  against  the  invading 
Amazons,  who  most  probably  were  the  loose- robed  Assyrians. 

Various  accounts  were  spread  of  the  inode  in  which  Alexander  sol- 
ved the  difficulty.  The  most  prevalent  is,  that,  b*  ffled  by  4he  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  knot,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  it  asunder.  This, 
as  being  supposed  most  accordant  with  his  character,  has  obtained  u~ 
niversal  belief.  But  Aristobulus,  who  was  probably  present,  wrote, 
that  he  took  out  the  pin  that  traversed  the  pole,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  detect  the  clens  before  invisible.  At  all  events  he  did  not  descend 
from  the  citadel  without  satisfying  the  public  that  he  bad  fulfilled  the 
tradition,  and  was  thenceforward  to  be  regaided  as  the  lord  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Second  Campaign  in  Asia,  B.  C.  333. 

Alexander’s  object  in  concentrating  his  forces  at  Gordium  was,  the 
conquest  of  the  tw’o  pow  erful  provinces  of  Papblogonia  and  Cappa- 
docia. With  the  spring,  therefore,  he  marched  from  Gordium  <c»  An- 
cyra,  the  modern  Angora.  Here  a deputation  from  the  Paphlegonian 
"hiefs  waited  on  him,  professing  their  submission,  but  requesting  as  a 
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favour  not  to  be  visited  by  an  armed  force.  Such  messages  in  after 
times  met  with  little  favour  from  Alexander.  But  the  period  was  crit- 
ical, and  he  knew  from  Xenophon,  that  the  Paphlagonian  sovereign 
of  his  day  could  bring  100,000  horsemen  into  the  field.  Their  submis- 
sion was,  therefore,  received,  and  they  were  ordered  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  Calas,  the  satrap  of  the  Hellespontian 
Phrygia.  He  then  advanced  into  Cappadocia!  and  subdued  the  whole 
country  within  die  Halys,  and  a considerable  part  of  that  beyond  it. 
The  whole  of  Cappadocia  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a satrap,. called 
Abistamenes  by  Curtius,  Sabictas  by  Arrian.  Thence  he  marched 
southward  into  Cilicia.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Cappadocia  is  an 
elevated  step,  whence  the  waters  that  do  not  flow  into  the  Halys,  have 
fall  sufficient  to  burst  through  the  barriers  of  M unt  Taurus  in  their 
course  to‘th«  Cilician  sea.  The  ravines  are,  consequently,  very  nar- 
row, and  of  great  depth,  and  form  defiles  “ where  one  man  is  better  to 
prevent  than  ten  to  make  way.”  The  main  pass  is  situated  between 
Tyana  and  Tursus,  and  has  often  been  celebrated  in  ancient  histories. 
But  its  value  as  a military  post  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  histo- 
rians. Of  this  the  best  proof  is,  that  no  successful  defence  of  it  is  re- 
corded in  history.  The  main  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  is  intersected  in 
this  vicinity  by  so  many  streams,  that  great  advantages  are  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  assailant,  and  enable  him  to  choose  his  point  of  attack. 

One  day’s  march  to  the  north  of  the  main  pass  was  a fortified  camp, 
attributed  by  Arrian  to  the  younger,  by  Curtius  to  the  elder  Cyrus, 
who,  in  the  campaign  against  Croesus,  fortified  it  as  a stationary  posi- 
tion. As  Alexander  came  from  the  Ancyra  road,  he  did  not  follow  the 
steps  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  w ho,  we  know  from  Xenophon,  formed 
no  stationary  camp  there.  We  may  be  therefore  certain,  that  Curtius 
on  this  occasion  followed  the  better  authority.  Parmenio,  with  the 
main  body,  was  ordered  to  halt  in  this  camp,  while  Alexander,  with 
his  own  guards,  the  archers,  and  his  favourite  Agrians.  entered  the 
mountain  passes  by  night,  and  turned  the  enemy’s  position.  On  dis- 
covering this,  the  defenders  of  the  pass  fled,  and  left  the  road  to  the 
plain  open.  Next  day  the  whole  army  surmounted  the  main  defile  and 
commenced  the  descent  into  Cilicia.  Here  information  reached  Alex- 
ander that  Tarsus  was  threatened  with  conflagration  by  its  satrap  Ar- 
sames,  who,  according  to  Memnon’s  plan,  had  already  laid  waste  a 
great  part  of  the  province.  Alexander,  with  his  cavalry,  reached 
Tarsus  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  saved  it  from  destruction.  But 
overpowered  with  heat  and  covered  with  dust,  and  seduced  by  the 
limpid  appearance  of  the  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  he  imprudently  bath- 
ed. Although  it  was  summer  in  the  plain,  thestream  partook  more  of 
the  temperature  of  the  melting  snows  of  Taurus  than  of  the  circum- 
ambient atmosphere.  The  consequence  was  a violent  reaction,  and  a 
fever  that  nearly  proved  fatal. 

Even  without  jjthe  intervention  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  a prince  of  Alexander’s  early 
age  and  unseasbned  habits,  eould*have  borne  up  under  the  numerous 
mental  anxieties  and  the  unceasing  bodily  labours  endured  by  him 
since  his  accession  ?o  the  throne.  If  we  except  the  short  repose  at 
Dium,  it  had  been  one  uninterrupted  scene  of  violent  exertion.  We 
ought  no?,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  nature  should  at  last  vindicate  her 
rights,  and  compel  a short  cessation  from  fatigue. 
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Philip,  an  Acarnanian,  was  the  physician  on  whom,  at  this  critical 
period,  devolved  the  responsibility  of  attending  the  royaJ  patient. 
The  fate  of  the  two  continents  depended  upon  the  result,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, to  whom,  at  that  moment,  their  king’s  life  was  literally  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils,  were  not  likely  to  discriminate  nicely  between 
the  inevitable  decree  of  nature  and  the  work  of  treason.  Therefore, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  lives  of  both  physician  and  patient  trem- 
bled in  the  same  balance.  At  the  very  turn  of  the  disease,  when  the 
king  was  preparing  to  take  a powerful  medicine,  he  rereived  a letter 
from  Parmenio,  announcing  a strong  suspicion  that  the  Acarnanian 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  and  that  his  prescriptions  were  to  be  avoi- 
ded. Alexander,  like  Julius  Caesar,  and  some  other  n hie  spirits, 
would  probably  have  preferred  being  poisoned  or. stabbed  a thousand 
times,  rather  than  prolong  a wretched  life  under  the  conviction  that  no 
friends,  no  dependants  w’ere  to  be  trusted.  iVhile,  therefore,  with  one 
hand  he  presented  Parmenio’s  letter  to  Philip,  with  the  other  he  stea- 
dily carried  the  medicated  potion  to  his  lips,  and  drank  it  rvith  unhesi- 
tating confidence.  I have  read,  that  the  king  before  he  swallowed  the 
draught  must  have  seen  the  innocence  of  the  physician  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  on  which  conscious  truth  and  virtuous  indig- 
nation would  alone  be  impressed.  It  might  have  been  so,  but  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  so  serious  an  accusation  from  so  high  a quarter,  joined 
with  the  known  uncertainty  of  all  remedies,  would  be  an  overpower- 
ing feeling  of  anxiety,  easily  to  be  confounded  with  the  indications  of 
a guilty  conscience.  “I  praise  Alexander,”  whites  Arrian,  “ for  the 
confidence  he  placed  in  his  friend,  and  for  his  contempt  of  death.” 
His  noble  conduct  met  with  its  reward.  The  remedy  succeeded,  youth 
prevailed,  and  the  soldiers  had  soon  the  happiness  to  see  their  king  and 
captain  once  more  at  their  head. 

Then  Parmenio  was  sent  with  a strong  foace  to  occupy  the  passes 
between  Cilicia  and  Syria.  He  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
marched  to  the  searoast  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Anchialus.  These, 
according  to  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  bore  witness  to  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a mighty  city.  Among  other  remains  they  saw  the  statue 
of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  monarch  of  Upper  Assyria.  It  crowned  the 
summit  of  a monument  dedicated  to  his  memory.  The  hands  of  the 
statue  had  one  palm  across  the  other,  as  in  the  act  of  clapping.  The 
inscription  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

“ Sardanapalus.  the  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Anchialus  and  Tar- 
sus in  one  day.  But  do  you,  O stranger,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  as 
all  other  human  pursuits  are  not  worth  this;”  alluding  to  the  clapping 
of  his  hands. 

But  the  Macedonian  strangers  were  not  inclined  to  take  advice  from 
the  Assyrian  debauchee,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  inscrip- 
tion, Mitford  has  attempted  to  raise  to  the  character  of  a moral  philos- 
opher. The  Assyrians,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  had  penetrated 
into  those  regions,  and  made  important  settlements.  Since,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Cappadocia,  taken  in  its  largest  acceptation,  were  Syrians 
or  Assyrians.  These  were  zealous  practisers  of  the  precepts  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  and  consequently  the  most  degraded  and  vilest  of  mankind. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I refer  to  the  account  given  by  Strabo,  of  the 
abominations  carried  on  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  in  the  two  great 
Comana  temples  of  Cappadocia. 
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From  Anchialus  he  moved  westward  to  Soli.  Thence  he  made  an 
incursion  into  the  rugged  Cilicia,  and  connected  the  line  of  his  maritime 
communications  with  the  point  where  the  revolt  of  Aspendus  had 
stayed  his  farther  progress.  Oil  returning  to  Soli,  he  received  des- 
patches from  Ptolemy,  the  governor  of  Caria,  and  Asandrus,  his  sa- 
trap of  Lydia,  announcing  a complete  victory  over  Orontobat^s,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  successor  of  Pexodarus  by  Darius.  The  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  which  had  hitherto 
held  out,  and  the  accession  of  the  island  of  Cos.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  had  been  subdued  in  the  month  of  September.  B.  O.  333. 

This  important  victory,  and  his  own  recovery,  were  celebrated  with 
public  games,  theatrical  representations,  and  the  festivities  that  usual- 
ly accompanied  the  performance  of  a great  sacrifice.  The  whole  ar- 
my attend*  d tho  image  of  JEsculapius,  in  solemn  procession,  and  the 
amusing  spectacle  of  the  lamp  race  was  exhibited  at  night. 

Mernnon  had  commenced  naval  operations  with  the  spring.  From 
Samos  he  had  sailed  to  Chios,  which  was  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Thence  he  sailed  to  Lesbos,  and  soon  induced  four  out  of  the  five,  cities 
of  the  island  to  renounce  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  to  submit  to 
the  terms  imposed  on  the  Greeks  by  the  peace  of  Antaleldas.  But 
Mitylene,  the  chief  city  ; withstood  a siege.  As  Mernnon  was  eager- 
ly pressing  this  forward,  he  fell  ill  and  died.  This,  according  to  Ar- 
rian, was  the  severest  blow  that  could  befall  Darius.  Memnon’s  plans 
were,  to  reduce  the  islands^  occupy  the  Hellespont,  invade  Macedo- 
nia, and  subsidize  the  Southern  Greeks.  How  far  he  was  capable  of 
carrying  them  into  effect  must  now  remain  unknown.  His  plans  pre- 
cured him  a great  name,  but  his  actions  are  not  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. He  was  a Rhodian,  whose  sister,  a lady  of  great  personal 
beauty,  had  married  A rtabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  Heilespon- 
tian  Phrygia.  Hence  henbeeame  early  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
Persian  court.  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  rebellious  satraps,  and  al- 
though supported  by  Mernnon,  had  been  compelled  with  him  and  his 
family  to  take  refuge  in  the  Macedonian  court,  where  Philip  had  given 
them  a hospitable  reception.  The  high  appointment  of  Mentor  must 
haye  introduced  Mernnon  again  upon  the  stage  of  Asiatic  polities ; 
yet.  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  his  situation  in  the  Persian  camp 
appears  to  have  been  very  subordinate  At  the  battle  on  the  Granieus 
he  fought  bravely,  but,  as  a general,  displayed  no  more  self  possession 
and  taientthan  his  companions.  A brave  man  would  have  taken  his 
station  with  the  Greek  mercenaries;  an  able  man.  from  a fugitive  cav- 
alry 19.000  in  number,  and  not  pursued,  would  have  rallied  some,  at 
least,  and  brought  them  back  to  support  the  retreat  of  the  infantry. 
At  Ephesus  his  plans  were  counteracted  ; at  Miletus  he  was  too  late  ; 
and  at  Halicarnassus  he  lost  the  strongest  maritime  fortress  in  Asia, 
although  he  was  master  of  the  sea  and  of  400  triremes,  and  had  unlim- 
ited resources  in  men  and  money  at  his  command.  If  we  judge  of 
him  hy  his  actions,  we  must  infer  that  party  spirit  invested  him  with 
talents  thntdid  not  belong  to  him.  Pharnabazus  his  sister’s  son.  was 
appointed  his  successor.  He.  in  connexion  with  Autophradates,  the  ad- 
miral, forced  Mytelene  to  subjection.  and  separated  Tenedos  from  the 
confederacy.  Here  the  enterprise  and  success  ceased.  Thy  modes,  the 
son  of  Mentor,  arrived  with  a commission  to  convey  all  the  Greek 
mercenaries  to  Syria.  The  fleet  was  thus  left  comparatively  helpless. 
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But  the  hopes . of  the  anti-Macedonian  party  in  Greece,  were  great 
during  the  whole  of' this  summer.  The  Persian  fleet  commanded  the 
jEgean,  and  all  the  information  that  reached  Greece  was  from  the  parti- 
zans  of  Persia.  The  battle  oflssus  was  not  fought  till  October  : not  a 
single  military  exploit  of  consequence  had  marked  the  progress  of  the 
great  army  during  the  previous  summer.  Darius  was  known  to  have 
passed  the  Great  Desert,  and  his  camp  was  thronged  with  republican 
Greeks,  offering  and  pressing  their  military  services  ; and  eager  to  re- 
assert the  supremacy  of  the  Southern  Greeks  on  the  plains  of  Syria. 
The  translation  of  the  following  passage  from  the  famous  speech  of 
iGschines  will  illustrate  this  assertion.  He  is  addressing  Demosthenes. 
“ But  when  Darius  had  arrived  on  the  seacoast  with  all  his  forces,  and 
Alexander,  in  Cicilia,  was  cut  off  from  all  his  communications,  and  in 
want  of  all  things,  as  you  said,  and  was  on  the  point,  as  you  expressed  it, 
of  being  trodden  under  foot,  together  with  his  troops,  by  the  Persian  caval- 
ry ; when  the  city  could  not  bear  your  insolence,  asyou  went  round  with 
your  despatches  hanging  from  every  finger,  and  pointed  me  out  as  mel- 
ancholy in  countenance  and  downcast  in  spirits,  adding,  that  my  horns 
were  already  gilt  for  the  impending  sacrifice,  and  that  I should  be  crown- 
ed with  the  garlands  as  soon  as  any  misfortune  befell  Alexander,  yet  e- 
ven  then  you  did  nothing,  but  deferred  acting  till  a better  opportunity.” 
Demosthenes  was  content  with  speaking,  but  Agis,  the  king  of  Sparta, 
was  more  active  ; he  sailed  in  a trireme,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Pharnabazus  at  the  small  island  of  Syphnus,  where  they  conferred  on 
the  best  manner  of  forming  an  anti-Macedonian  party  in  Greece.  But 
the  arrival  of  the  information  of  the  defeat  at  Issus  put  a sudden  end  to 
their  deliberations. 

Darius  had  encamped  in  the  great  plain  between  the  Syrian  gates 
and  the  modern  Aleppo.  There  he  prepared  to  wait  the  attack  of  his 
antagonist.  But  the  long  delay  caused  by  the  illness  ot  Alexander,  by 
the  expedition  of  Western  C icilia,  and  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  wait- 
ing the  result  of  the  operations  in  Caira.  induced  Darius  to  imagine 
that  his  opponent  had  no  intention  to  give  him  battle. 

The  Persian  king  was  not  without  Greek  advisers  ; among  others 
was  Charidemus  the  Athenian. exile.  This  democrat,  having  sought  the 
court  of  a despot  as  a refuge,  was  not  forgetful  of  his  liberty  of  speech  ; 
but  having  overstepped  those  limits  of  decorum,  of  which  the  iMedes 
and  Persians  was  immutably  jealous,  was  put  to  death.  Amyntas  the 
son  of  Antiochus,  besought  Darius  to  remain  in  his  camp,  and  assured 
him,  from  his  knowledge  of  Alexander’s  character,  that  he  would  be 
certain  to  seek  his  enemy  wherever  he  was  to  be  found.  But  Darius 
Was  confident  of  success,  and  hostile  to  delay  ; the  principal  part  of  the 
equippage  and  court  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Damascus,  and  the  army 
began  to  march  into  Cicilia. 

From  Soli,  Philotas  with  the  cavalry  crossed  the  great  alluvial  flat 
formed  by  the  depositions  of  the  Cydnus  and  the  Sarus,  and.  called  the 
Aleian  plain  by  tlm  ancients,  while  Alexander  conducted  the  infantry 
along  the  seacoast,  and  visited,  first,  a temple  of  Minerva,  built  on  a ri- 
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sing  mound  called  Magarsus,  and  then  Mallus.  To  this  eity, . an  Ar- 
give  colony,  he  remitted  all  the  public  taxes,  and  sacrificed  to  their  sup- 
posed founder,  Amphilochus,  with  all  the  due  honours  of  a demi-god. 

The  Persians  had,  of  late  years,  behaved  tyranically  to  most  of  their  sub- 
jects in  Western  Asia.  Caria,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  deprived 
of  its  native  princes  : so  had  Paphlagonia,  and  Cilicia  : for  the  Syene- 
sis,  (long  the  names  of  the  independent  kings  of  the  latter  province,) 
had  been  replaced  by  a satrap.  The  natives  had,  consequently,  all  wel- 
comed with  pleasure  their  change  of  masters. 

At  Mallus,  Alexander  received  information  of  the  advance  of  the  Per- 
sian army  to  a place  called  Sochi,  within  two  days’  march  of  the  Syrian 
gates.  On  this  he  summoned  a council  of  war,  and  consulted  it  as  to 
ulterior  measures.  The  council  unanimously  advised  him  to  advance 
and  give  the  enemy  battle.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  ar- 
my moved  forwards,  and  in  t fv  o days  arrived  at  Castabala.  There  Par- 
menio  met  the  king.  He  had  forced  his  way  over  the  western  ridge  of 
Mount  Amanus,  through  the  pass  called  the  lower  Amanian  gates,  had 
captured  Issus,  and  occupied  the  more  eastern  passes  into  Syria.  In  two 
days  more  the  enemy  surmounted  the  Xenophonteian  gates  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  and  encamped  at  Myriandrus.  Aheavy  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  confined  the  Macedonians  within  their  camp  during  the  ensuing  [ 
night.  Next  day  Alexander  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  Da- 
rius was  in  his  rear. 

The  Persians  had  marched  through  the  upper  Amanian  gates  into  the 
plain  of  Issus,  captured  that  town,  and  put  the  Macedonian  invalids  to 
a cruel  death.  Thence  Darius  advanced  to  the  Pinarus,  a river  that 
flows  through  the  plain  of  Issus  into  the  western  side  of  the  head  of  the 
giflf. 

Alexander  could  not  at  first  believe  that  Darius  was  in  his  rear;  he 
therefore  ordered  a few  of  the  Companions  to  embark  in  a thirty  oared 
galley,  to  sail  up  the  gulf,  and  bring  back  accurate  intelligence.  Noth- 
ing can  be  a stronger  proof  either  of  the  overweening  confidence  or  of 
the  stronger  imbecility  of  the  Persian  leaders,  than  that,  with  the  full 
command  of  the  sea,  with  innumerable  ships,  and  with  time  sufficient  to  j 
have  concentrated  the  whole  of  their  naval  force,  they  had  not  appa-  ! 
rently  a single  vessel  in  the  Issic  gulf,  or  on  the  Cilician  coast.  The 
Companions  on  board  the  galley  executed  their  orders,  and  reported  that 
the  curve  of  the  bay  had  enabled  them  to  see  the  whole  country,  to  the 
west  of  the  gates  covered  with  the  enemy’s  troops.  Upon  this  Alexan- 
der summoned  the  generals,  the  chief  offrers  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  confederates,  and  addressed  them  in  a speech,  of  which 
Arrian  has  enumerated  the  principal  topics. 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  veteran  officers  crowded  round 
their  young  captain,  embraced  his  hands,  cheered  his  hopes  by  their 
confident  speeches,  and  desired  him  to  lead  them  to  the  field  without 
delay.  The  day  was  now  drawing  t<>  a dorse,  the  men  took  their  eve- 
ning meal,  and  the  whole  army,  preceded  by  a strong  reconnoitering 
party,  retraced  its  steps  towards  the  gates.  At  midnight  it  re-occupied 
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the  defile.  Strong  watches  were  stationed  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
while  the  rest  were  indulged  with  a short  repose.  The  king  ascended 
a mountain,  whence  he  could  see  the  whole  plain  blazing  with  the 
camp  fires  of  the  Persian  host.  There  he  erected  an  altar,  and  with  his 
usual  attention  to  religious  duties,  sacrificed  by  torch-light  to  the  patron 
gods  of  the  place. 

With  the  dawn  the  army  moved  down  the  road  in  single  column  as 
long  as  the  pass  was  narrow  ; but  as  it  opened  the  column  was  reg- 
ularly formed  into  line,  with  the  mountain  on  the  right  and  the  sea  on 
the  left  hand.  Alexander,  as  usual,  commanded  the  right  and  Parme- 
nio  the  left  wing.  C rate rus  under  Parmenio,  and  Nicanor  under  Alex- 
ander, commanded  the  wings  of  the  phalanx. 

Darius,  whose  movements  were  embarassed  by  the  multitude  of  his 
forces,  ordered  his  30,009  cavalry  and  2,000  light  troops  to  cross  the 
Pinarus,  that  he  might  have  more  room  to  form  his  lines.  In  the  cen- 
tre he  stationed  his  heavy  armed  Greek  mercenaries,  30,000  in  number, 
the  largest  Greek  force  of  that  denomination  mentioned  in 
history.  On  each  side  he  distributed  60,000  Persians,  armed  in  a simi- 
lar manner.  These  troops  were  called  Cardaces,  all  natives  of  Persis, 
or  Persia  Proper,  and  trained  to  arms  from  their  youth.  To  the  ex- 
treme left  of  these  were  posted  20,000  light  troops,  on  the  side  of  a hill, 
and  threatening  the  rear  of  Alexander’s  right  wing.  To  understand 
this,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  mountain  at  the  western  foot  of  which 
the  Pinarus  flows,  curves  to  the  east  with  an  inclination  to  the  south. 
Alexander’s  troops  who  occupied  .a  much  shorter  portion  of  the  course 
of  the  Pinarus,  were  thus  net  only  outflanked,  but  had  their  right  wing 
completely  turned. 

While  Darius  was  thus  forming  his  line,  Alexander  brought  up  his 
cavalry,  and  sending  the  Peloponnesians  and  other  Confederates  to  the 
left  wing,  retained  the  companions  and  the  Thessalians.  His  orders  to 
Parmenio  were  to  keep  close  to  the  sea  and  avoid  being  turned.  But 
when  Darius  had  recalled  his  cavalry  and  posted  it  between  the  Car- 
daces  of  the  right  wing  and  the  sea,  Alexander,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  own  left,  weak  in  horse,  despatched  the  Thessalians  by  the  rear 
to  the  support  of  Parmenio.  In  front  of  the  Companions  were  the  Pro- 
drom  i,  and  the  Poeonians.  The  Agrians,  supported  by  a body  of  archers 
and  cavalry,  were  drawn  up  as  to  face  the  enemy  posted  on  the  hill 
commanding  the  rear.  But  as  Alexander  had  determined  to  make  the 
main  attack  with  his  right  wing,  he  made  atrial  of  the  gallantry  of  these 
troops  on  the  enemy’s  left,  and  ordered  the  Agrians,  the  archers,  and 
the  before  mentioned  cavalry,  to  charge  them.  But  instead  of  waiting 
to  receive  the  attack,  the  cowards,  numerous  as  they  were,  retired  from 
the  side  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Satisfied,  therefore,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  Alexander  incorporated  the  Agrians  and 
Archers  with  the  right  wing,  and  left  the  300  cavalry  to  keep  their 
opponents  in  check. 

The  infantry  which  he  proposed  to  support  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
panion Cavalry  were  the  guards  and  the  Agema.  composed  of  the  picked 
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men  of  the  phalanx.  The  phalanx  itself,  consisting  on  the  present  oc-  ; 
c .s:on  of  only  five  brigades,  was  drawn  up  to  face  the  Greeks.  The  two 
lines  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other  and  the  Persians  remained  mo-  I 
tioniess  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Pinarus.  The  Greek  tacticians  had 
imputed  the  defeat  on  the  Granicus  to  the  false  position  of  the  cavalry, 
and  the  want  of  a s*  fficient  number  of  Greek  infantry.  Here  both  mis- 
takes were  avoided,  and  a Grecian  force,  which  even  Charidemus  had 
judged  sufficient,  brought  into  the.  field.  They  were  also  admirably 
posted,  as  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus  were  in  general  precipitous,  and  in-  ! 
trenchments  had  been  thrown  up  where  access  appeared  most  easy,  j 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  very  critical  situation  in  which  Alex-  [ 
ander  was  placed ; —all  his  communications  with  his  late  conquests  j 
were  cut  off,  and  he  had  no  alternative  between  victory  and  starvation  ; j 
but  he  could  rely  upon  his  troops. 

As  the  Macedonians  were  advancing  slowly  and  in  excellent  order, 
the  king  rode  down  the  lines  exhorting  them  all  to  be  brave  men,  and 
addressing  by  name,  not  * nly  the  generals,  but  the  captains  of  horse  j 
and  foot,  and  every  man,  Macedonian,  confederate,  dr  mercenary,  dis- 
tinguished either  for  rank  or  merit.  His  presence  and  short  ad- 
dressed were  hailed  with  universal  acclamations,  and  urgent  requests  not  i 
to  lose  time  but  to  lead  forwards. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  line  was  within  reach  of  the  Persian  missiles, 
Alexander  and  the  right  wing  (‘barged  rapidly,  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and  ' 
charged  the  enemy  hand  to  hand.  The  clouds  of  missiles  did  not  inter-  j 
rupt  their  progress  for  a moment.  The  Cardaces,  panic-struck  by  the  j 
suddenness  and  energy  of  the  charge,  fled  almost  without  a blow  ; but  | 
Darius,  who  with  the  Kinsmen  and  the  Immortals  were  stationed  be-  I 
hind  them,  must  have  presented  a vigorous  resistance,  for  a considera-  j 
bie  time  elapsed  before  Alexander  could  turn  his  attention  to  the  opera-  I 
tions  of  his  centre  and  left. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Phalanx  had  not  been  so  successful.  The  bro- 
ken ground,  the  river  and  its  precipitous  banks,  ill  adapted  for  its  oper-  I 
ations,  had  been  ably  turned  to  advantage  by  the  Greeks.  Yet  the 
contest  had  been  desperate  : on  one  side  the  Macedonians  exerted  ev-  i 
ery  nerve  to  support  the  reputation  oFthe  phalanx,  as  being  hitherto  in-  | 
vin  fible,  and  the  Greeks,  from  a long-existing  spirit  of  jealousy,  were  j 
as  anxious  to  break  the  charm  ; but  the  victory  indisputably  had  incli-  i 
ned  in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  They  had  penetrated  the  phalanx  in  various 
parts,  and  had  slain  Ptolemy,  a general  of  brigade,  with  120  Macedo-  j 
donians  of  rank,  when  Alexander,  now  completely  victorious,  attacked  I 
the  Greeks  in  flank,  and  instantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  pha-  | 
larix  thus  relieved  from  the  immediate  pressure,  finally  eontribufed  to 
the  utter  defeat  of  their  opponents. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Cardaces  in  the  right  wing, 
probably  their  conduct  was  equally  disgracefnl  with  ffiat  of  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  right.  The  behaviour  of  the  Persian  cavalry  was  totally 
different.  They  did  not  even  wait  to  be  attacked  on  the  right  bank  of  * 
the  Pinarus,  but  crossed  it  and  engaged  the  Thessalian  and  ccnfeder- 
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ule  horse  with  spirit  and  success.  Parmenio,  with  all  his  skill,  -support- 
ed by  the  acknowledged  gallantry  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  had  with 
difficulty  maintained  his  position,  when  the  decisive  information  reached 
the  Persians  that  the  king  had  fled.  They  were  also  acting,  on  a well 
known  Asiatic  principle,  joined  him  in  his  flight.  They  were  closely 
pursued  by  the  Thessalians,  who  overtook  many  :»*••  the  Persian  horses 
were  unabje  te  move  rapid  iv  after  the  fatigues  of -the  day,  under  the 
heavy  weight  .of  their  steel-clad  riders  -Ten  thousand  Persian  horse- 
men, and  100  0 infantry  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  tins  battle.  Per- 

haps the  statement  is  not  exaggerated  ; for  as  the  only  mode  of  regain- 
ing Syria  was  by  the  vale  of  the  Pinarus,  thousands  of  the  Persian  infant- 
ry must  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  horses’  hoots  of  their  own  caval- 
ry, which  was  the  last  body  to  quit  the  field. 

Alexander  did  not  pursue  until  he  witnessed  the  repulse,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  retreat  of  Persian  cavalry.  Then  he  attempted 
to  overtake  Darius  who  had  fled  in  his  chariot,  as  long  as  the  ground 
would  permit  him  ; on  reaching  rougher  roads  he  mounted  a horse,  and 
left  his  chariot,  shield,  bow,  and  royal  robe  behind  him,  nor  did  he  cease 
his  flight  till  he  had  placed  the  Euphrates  between  him  and  the  victor. 
We  must  charitably  hope  that  he  did  not  finally  despair  of  winning  the 
field  before  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  save  his  wife,  son,  and  daugh- 
ters. The  battle  lasted  long,  for  the  Macedonians  marched  from  the 
gates  at  the  break  of  day,  and  night  overtook  Alexander  after  a short 
pursuit,  when  he  returned  and  took  possession  of  the  Persian  camp. 
Thus  terminated  this  great  battle,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  na- 
tions, who  had  universally  regarded  the  contest  as  certain  of  terminating 
in  the  destruction  of  the  invader.  The  same  feeling  had  partially  per- 
vaded the  Macedonian  camp.  Harpalus,  Alexander’s  youthful  friend, 
whom,  as  his  constitution  rendered  him  incapable  of  military  duties, 
he  had  appointed  his  treasurer,  fled  into  Greece  a few  days  before  the 
battle,  and  carried  with  him  the  military  chest  and  its  contents : and  ma- 
ny of  the  confederats.  among  whom  Aristodemus  the  Pheraean  and  Bri- 
anor  the  Arcananian  are  mentioned  by  Arrian,  deserted  to  the  Persians. 

Men  could  hardly  be  brought  to  imagine,  that  a force  like  that  con- 
conducted  by  Darius  could  possibly  experience  a defeat.  It  is  needless 
to  mention  nations  and  multitudes,  perhaps  of  no  great  service  in  the 
day  of  battle  ; but  there  were  five  bod<es  of  men  in  the  Persian  army, 
which  alone  formed  as  formidable  an  army  as  ever  was  brought  to  meet 


an  enemy.  These  were 

The  heavy-armed  Greeks  - - - - 30  000 

The  Persian  cavalry  -----  30,000 

The  Immortals - 10,000 

The  troops  called  the  Royal  Kinsmen  15,000 
TheCardaces  60,000 


Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Macedonians  on  this  day  conquered,  not 
the  Persians  alone,  but  the  united  efforts  of  Southern  Greece  and  Per- 
sia. It  is  this  galling  truth  that,  among  other  causes,  rendered  the  re- 
publican Greeks  so  hostile  to  Alexander.  All  the  active  partisans  of 
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that  faction  were  at  Issus,  nor  were  the  survivors  dispirited  by  their  de- 
feat- Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  gathered  8,000  who  had  returned  to  Greece 
by  various  ways,  and  fought  with  them  ab<oody  battle  against  Antipater, 
who  with  difficulty  defeated  them,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  With- 
out taking  these  facts  into  considdratien,  it  is  impossible  duly  to  esti- 
mate the  difficulties  surmounted  by  Alexander. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  Macedonians  had  reserved  for  the  king 
the  tent  of  Darius,  with  all  its  Persian  officers,  furniture,  and  ornaments. 
As  soon  as  he  had  laid  aside  his  armour,  he  said  to  his  friends,  “ Let  us 
refresh  ourselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  in  the  bath  of  Darius.” 
“ Say  rather,”  said  one  of  his  friends,  “ in'the  bath  of  Alexander,  for 
the  property  of  the  vanquished  is  and  should  be  called,  the  victor’s.’5 
When  he  viewed  the  vials,  ewers,  caskets, -and  other  vases,  curiously 
wrought  in  gold,  inhaled  the  fragrant  perfumes,  and  saw  the  splendid 
furniture  of  the  spacious  apartments,  he  turned  to  his  friends  and  said, 
“ This,  then,  it  seems,  it  was  to  be  a king.”  While  seated  at  table,  he 
was  struck  with  the  loud  wailings  of  women  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
On  inquiring  into  the  cause,  he  was  informed  that  the  mother,  queen  and 
daughters  of  Darius  had  recognized  the  royal  chariot,  shield,  and  robe, 
and  were  lamenting  his  supposed  death.  Alexander  immediately  com- 
missioned Leonnattus  to  inform  the  mourners  that  Darius  had  escaped 
iii  safety ; and  to  add,  that  they  were  to  retain  their  royal  state,  orna- 
ments, and  titles,  that  Alexander  had  no  personal  animosity  against  Da- 
rius, and  was  only  engaged  in  a legitimate  struggle  for  the  empire  of 
Asia- 

“The  above  account,”  I quote  Arrian’s  words,  “ is  given  by  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Ptolemy.  A report  also  prevails,  that  Alexander,  accompa- 
nied by  no  one  but  Hephsestion,  visited  the  princesses  on  the  following 
day,  and  that  the  queen-mother,  not  knowing  which  was  the  king,  as 
the  dress  and  arms  of  the  two  were  the  same,  prostrated  herself  before 
Hephsestion,  as  he  was  the  taller.  But  when  Hephsestion  had  drawn 
back,  and  one  of  the  attendants  had  pointed  to  Alexander,  as  being  the 
king,  and  the  queen,  confused  by  her  mistake,  was  retiring,  Alexander 
told  her  there  had  been  no  mistake,  for  his  friend  was  also  Alexander. 
I have  written  this  report  not  as  true,  nor  yet  as  altogether,  to  be  disbe- 
lieved. But  if  it  be  true,  I praise  Alexander  tor  his  compassionate 
kindness  to  the  princes,  and  the  affection  and  respect  shown  by  him  to 
his  friend  ; and  if  it  be  not  true,  1 praise  him  for  his  general  character, 
which  made  writeis  conclude,  that  such  actions  and  speeches  would,  if 
ascribed  to  Alexander,  appear  probable.”  In  the  present  case  we  must 
be  content  with  the  latter  clause  of  the  eulogy,  for  long  after  this,  Alex- 
ander, in  a letter  quoted  by  Plutarch,  writes,  “ For  my  part,  I have  nei- 
ther seen  nor  desired  to  see  the  wife  of  Darius  ; so  far  from  that,  I have 
not  suffered  any  man  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  me.” 

On  the  following  day,  although  he  had  received  a sword  wound  in  the 
thigh,  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  buried  the  dead  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. He  himself  spoke  their  funeral  oration.  The  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers who  had  principally  distinguished  themselves  were  publicly  prais- 
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ed,  and  received  honours  and  rewards  according  to  their  rank.  Among 
the  Persians  slain,  were  Arsames,  Rheomithres,  Atizyes,  and  Sabaces, 
the  satraps  respectively  of  Cicilia,  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Paphlagoma, 
and  Egypt.  These,  and  others  ofhigh  rank,  were  buried  according  to 
the  orders  of  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius. 

Of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  fought  in  the  battle,  4000  accompanied 
Darius  in  his  march  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  8000  under  Amyntas,  the 
son  of  Antiochus,  reached  Tripolis,  in  Phoenicia.  There  they  embark- 
ed on  board  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed  many  of  them  from  the  iEge- 
an.  Amyntas  then  persuaded  them  to  sail  into  Egypt  and  seize  upon  it, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  satrap.  On  landing,  Amyntas  first  gave  out 
that  he  came  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Sabace,  but  unable  to  res- 
train his  troops  from  plundering  and  maltreating  the  natives,  he  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  an  imposter.  A war  then  took  place,  in  which, 
after  some  success,  Amyntas  fell.  Thus  perished  a Macedonian  prince 
of  considerable  talents,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  invetrate 
enmity  against  Alexander. 

From  Cilicia,  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  was 
sent  to  seize  the  treasures,  equipage,  and  court  of  Darius  at  Damascus. 
This  easy  service  accompanied  wjtfi  the  probabiliiy  of  a great  booty, 
was  assigned  to  the  Thessalians  ss  a reward  for  their  exertions  and  suf- 
ferings in  the  late  battle.  Alexander  marched  himself  southward  along 
the  coast.  The  island  Araduss  with  its  dependencies  on  the  continent,  was 
the  first  Phoenician  state  that  submitted.  The  King  was  with  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  but  the  prince  presented  Alexander  with  a crown  of  gold, 
and  surrendered  his  father’s  possessions.  Aradus  was  then  a maritime 
power  of  some  consequence.  The  city  covered  with  its  buildings  the 
modern  island  of  Rouad.  It  possessed  another  town  on  the  continent 
by  name  Marathus.  Here  Ambassadors  from  Darius  overtook  Alexan- 
der, and  as  their  proposal  and  the  answer  of  Alexander  are  highly  inter- 
esting, and  illustrative  both  of  the  manners  and  diplomacy  of  the  age,  I 
introduce  the  whole  from  Arrian.  Darius  wrote  “That  between  Philip 
and  Artaxerxes  there  had  existed  a treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  ; 
that  Philib,  without  provocation,  had  attacked  Arses ; that  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Darius,  Alexander  had  sent  no  one  to  confirm  the  ancient 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  but  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and 
most  seriously  injured  the  Persians  ; that  he  had,  therefore  descended 
to  the  sea  coast  to  defend  his  territories  and  recover  his  inherited  em- 
pire ; that  the  will  of  some  deity  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle ; that 
he,  a king,  requested  a king  to  restore  his  captured  mother,  wife,  and 
children  ; that  it  was  his  wish  to  form  a treaty  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  Alexander,  and  therefore  desired  him  to  send  back  Meniscus 
and  Arsimas,  his  ambassadors,  accompanied  by  persons  commissioned 
to  treat  on  the  subject,  and  give  and  receive  the  necessary  pledges.” 

Alexander  returned  an  answer  by  Thersippus,  his  own  messenger, 
whose  orders  were  merely  to  deliver  the  letter,  into  the  hands  of  Dari- 
us, and  not  to  enter  into  any  oral  commuciations.  This  is  the  letter : — 
“ Your  ancestors,  without  any  provocation,  invaded  Macedonia  and 
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the  rest  of  Greece,  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  on  us.  1,  being  elected 
captain-general  of  the  Greeks,  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take 
Aengeance  on  the  Persians.  It  was  you  commenced  the  war,  for  you 
aided  the  Perinthians,  who  had  aggrieved  my  father,  and  Ochus  sent  a 
military  force  into  Thrace,  a part  of  our  empire.  In  your  own  public 
letters  you  boasted  to  all  the  world  that  you  had  suborned  the  assassins 
of  my  father.  You,  with  your  accomplice  Bagoas,  slew  Arses,  and 
seized  the  government,  contrary  to  justice,  contrary  to  the  Persian  law, 
and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Persian  nation.  You  also,  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  me,  wrote  letters,  inciting  the  Greeks  to  war  a- 
gainst  me,  and  offered  money  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  other  states, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  accepted,  but  all  the  other  states  refused. 
You  bribed  my  friends  to  betray  my  interests  : you  attempted  to  destroy 
the  peace  established  by  me  in  Greece.  I therefore  warred  on  you,  as 
you  had  evidently  been  the  first  to  commence  hostilities.  Since  I con- 
quered first  your  generals  and  satraps,  and  lately  yourself  and  army,  and 
by  the  gift  of  the  gods  possess  the  country,  I treat  with  particular  atten- 
tion those  of  your  soldiers  who  fell  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  took  re- 
fuge with  me  ; and  so  far  from-  their  continuance  with  me  being  com- 
pulsory, they  are  willing  to  serve  wi£h  me  under  my  banners.  As  I 
therefore  am  master  of  all  Asia,  come  in  person  to  me.  If  you  have  any 
fear  for  your  personal  safety,  send  some  friends  to  receive  my  pledged 
faith.  On  coming  to  me,  ask  for  your  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and 
whatever  else  you  may  wish,  and  receive  them  ; for  every  rea- 
sonable request  shall  be  granted.  Henceforth,  if  you  have  any  commu- 
nication to  make,  address  me  as  the  king  of  Asia  ; and  pretend  not  to 
treat  with  me  on  equal  terms,  but  petition  me  as  the  master  of  your  fate  ; 
if  not,  I shall  regard  it  as  an  insult  and  take  measures  accordingly.  If, 
however,  you  still  propose  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  me,  do  not 
fly,  but  stand  your  ground,  as  I will  march  and  attack  you  wherever 
you  may  be.” 

This  certainly  is  not  worded  in  the  style  of  Modern  despatches  ; but 
were  it  made  a model  for  drawing  up  such  papers,  the  art  of  diplom  acy 
might  be  reduced  to  very  simple  principles.  There  is  no  an  tempt  to  de- 
lude, no  wish  toovereaeh,  no  desire  to  lull  his  ^antagonist  into  a fatal  se- 
curity : but  the  final  object  in  view,  and  the  resolution  to  attain,  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  and  the  sword  made  the  only  arbiter  of  the  dispute. 

The  Persian  court,  with  the  treasuries  and  the  families  of  the  princi- 
pal Persians,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  had  been  captured  by  Par- 
memo.  The  whole  body  had  moved  eastward  but  had  been  overtaken 
through  the  activity  of  the  Thessalians,  or  the  treachery  of  their  own 
guides.  The  Thessalians  reaped  a rich  harvest  of  booty  on  the  occa« 
sion.  Alexander  ordered  Parinenio  to  conduct  the  whole  convoy  back 
to  Damascus,  and  to  send  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  head-quarters. 
Among  these  were  Theban,  Athenian,  and  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  A- 
lexander  ordered  the  Thebans  to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  as  he  felt 
conscious  that  they  were  justified  in  having  recourse  to  any  power  like- 
ly to  restore  their  country.  The  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom  he  was 
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virtually  at  war,  were  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  after  the  battle 
of  Arbela.  According  to  the  law  of  Greece,  the  Athenian  Ambassa- 
dors were  traitors  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  capacity  they 
could  appear  at  the  Persian  court,  with  which,  in  their  confederate 
character  they  were  at  open  war.  They  however,  were  immediately 
set  at  large,  principally,  as  Alexander  himself  alleged,  for  the  sake  of 
their  chief  Iphicrates,  the  son  of  the  protector  of  Eurydice,  and  her  in- 
fant princes. 

From  Marathus  Alexander  marched  to  Byblus,  an  ancient  town  cel- 
ebrated for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  The  king  was  with  the  Persian 
fleet,  but  the  inhabitants  like  the  Adrians,  submitted. 

The  Sidonians  did  not  wait  to  be  summoned,  but  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Persian  yoke. 
Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  Sidon  had  been  captured  by  O- 
chus,  and  burned  by  the  inhabitants  in  a fit  of  phrensy  and  despair. 
Forty  thousand  Sidonians  arc  said  to  have  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
If  we  can  believe  Diodorus,  the  conduct  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian  on  the 
occasion,  was  most  execrable.  He  commanded  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
Sidonian  service,  and  betrayed  his  employers  into  the  hands  of  their 
tyrants. 

Alexander  was  now  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia,  the  cradle  of  Greek 
literature,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  remote  traditions  of  the 
earliest  colonization  of  Greece.  With  Phoenicia  are  connected  the 
names  ofEuropa,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  of  Cadmus,  Semele,  and 
Dionyscious  ; and  not  even  Egypt  had  left  a deeper  impress  of  her  in- 
tellect and  arts  on  the  plastic  mind  of  Greece.  But  events  unhappily 
occurred  which  prevented  Alexander  from  hailing  her  as  the  mother  of 
letters,  commerce  and  civilization,  and  caused  the  siege  of  Tyre  to  be 
the  most  mournful  page  in  his  history.  While  he  still  remained  at  Si- 
don, a Tyrian  deputation  waited  upon  him,  presented  him  with  the  cus- 
tomary crown  of  gold,  and  expressed  the  wish  of  the  Tyrians  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority  and  execute  his  commands.  He  dismissed  the  dep- 
uties with  honour,  and  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  visit  Tyre, 
and  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  ; “ not  the  Grecian  he- 
ro his  ancestor,’’  says  Arrian,  “but  another  Hercules  worshipped  many 
ages  before  him  in  a temple  the  oldest  known  on  earth.”  Selden,  in  his 
treatise  concerning  the  Syrian  gods,  has  identified  this  Hercules  with 
the  Scripture  Moloch,  on  whose  altars  the  Tyrians  and  their  Cartha- 
ginian colonists  used,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  offer  human  vic- 
tims. It  was  consequenty  in  the  Temple  of  Moloch,  “horrid  king,” 
that  Alexander  wished  to  sacrifice,  but  certainly  not  with  the  impious 
rites  of  his  oriental  worshippers. 

The  Thyrians,  imagining  it  more  easy  to  exclude  than  to  expel  their 
royal  visiter,  refused  Alexander  admission  within  their  walls  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Curtius,  informed  him  that  the  original  Temple  was  still 
standing  in  old  Tyre  where  the  god  might  be  duly  honoured. 

On  receiving  this  refusal,  Alexander  summoned  a general  council  of 
officers,  and  thus  spoke  : — 
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“ Friends  and  allies ! In  my  opinion  we  cannot  march  sately  into 
Egypt  while  the  Persians  are  masters  of  the  sea ; nor  pursue  Darius 
while,  in  our  rear.  Tyre,  remains  undecided  in  her  policy,  and  Cyprus  ] 
and  Egypt  are  in  the  power  of  the  Persians.  The  latter  alternative  is  j 
peculiarly  hazardous,  both  for  other  reasons  and  on  account  of  the  state 
of  Greece;  for  should  we  pursue  Darius  and  march  to  Babylon,  I fear 
the  Persians,  taking  advantage  of  our  absence,  might  recapture  the  ; 
maritime  cities,  gather  a powerful  force,  and  transfer  the  war  to  Greece.  | 
The  Lacedaemonians  are  already  our  open  enemies;  and  the  Athenians 
are  restrained  more  by  their  fears  of  our  arms  than  affection  to  our  ! 
cause.  But  if  we  capture  Tyre,  and  thus  take  possession  of  all  Phce-  j 
nicia,  the  Phoenician  fleet,  the  most  numerous  and  efficient  part  of  the 
Persian  navy,  will  most  probably  come  over  to  us  : for  when  they  hear  | 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  their  homes  and  families,  the  seamen  and  j 
naval  combatants  will  not  be  likely  to  endure  the  hardships  of  sea  and  | 
war  in  behalf  of  strangers.  Should  this  be  the  result,  Cyprus  must 
either  willingly  follow,  or  be  invaded,  and  easily  subdued.  When  j 
we  sweep  the  seas  with  the  united  navies  of  Phoenicia,  Macedonia,  and 
Cyprus,  our  maritime  superiority  will  be  undisputed,  and  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  faciliated.  Finally,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  all  future  a- 
larms  for  the  safety  of  Greece  and  Macedonia  will  be  removed,  and  we 
shall  commence  our  march  to  Babylon  with  a conscious  feeling  of  the  i 
security  of  our  homes,  and  with  additional  fame,  lrom  having  deprived 
the  Persians  of  all  communication  with  the  sea,  and  of  the  province® 
to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.”  These  arguments  easily  induced  the 
Macedonians  and  their  allies  to  commence  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

The  Tyrians,  although  not  so  early  celebrated  either  in  sacred  or  i 
profane  histories,  had  yet  attained  greater  renown  than  their  Sidonian  ! 
kinsmen.  It  is  useless  to  conjecture  at  what  period  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances these  eastern  colonists  had  quitted  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  fixed  their  seats  on  the  narrow  belt  between  the  mountains  of  j 
Lebanon  and  the  sea.  Probably  at  first  they  were  only  factories,  estab-  | 
fished  for  connecting  the  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  world. 

If  so,  their  origin  must  be  sought  among  the  natives  to  the  east  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  that  race  of  industrious  cultivators  possessed  no  shipping,  j 
and  was  hostile  to  commerce.  The  colonists  took  root  on  this  shore, 
became  prosperous  and  wealthy,  covered  the  Mediterranean  with  their 
fleets,  and  its  shores  with  their  factories.  Tyre  in  the  course  of  time 
became  the  dominant  city,  and  under  her  supremacy  were  founded  the 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  wealth 
of  her  merchant  princes  had  often  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  despots 
of  Asia.  Salmanassar,  the  Assyrian  conqueror  of  Israel,  directed  his 
attacks  against  Tyre,  and  continued  them  for  five  years,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Nabuehadonosor  was  more  persevering, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city,  after  a siege  that  lasted  thirteen 
years.  The  old  town,  situated  on  the  continent,  was  never  rebuilt ; but 
a new  Tyre  rose  from  its  ruins.  This  occupied  the  area  of  a small  is- 
land, described  by  Pliny  as  two  miles  and  a half  in  circumference. 
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On  this  confined  space  a large  population  existed,  and  remedied  the 
want  of  extent  by  raising  story  upon  story,  on  the  plan  followed  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.  If  was  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  an  armlet  of  the  sea,  about  half  a mile  in  breadth  and  about  eighteen 
feet  deep.  The  city  was  encircled  by  walls  and  fortifications  of  groat 
strength  and  height,  and  scarcely  pregnable  even  if  accessible.  The 
citizens  were  bold  and  skilful,  and  amply  supplied  with  arms,  engines, 
and  other  warlike  munitions.  Apparently,  no  monarch  ever  undertook 
a more  hopeless  task  than  the  capture  of  Tyre,  with  the  means  of  of- 
fence possessed  by  Alexander.  But  no  difficulties  could  daunt  him. 
Without  a single  ship,  and  in  the  face  of  a formidable  navy,  he  prepar- 
ed to  take  an  island  fortress  with  his  land-forces.  His  plan  was  to  con 
struct  a mound  from  the  shore  to  the  city  walls,  erect  his  battering  rams 
on  the  western  end,  there  effect  a breach,  and  carry  the  town  by  storm. 

Materials  were  abundant ; the  whole  shore  was  strewed  with  the  ru- 
ins of  old  Tyre ; and  the  activity  of  the  leader  was  well  seconded  by 
the  zeal  of  his  troops.  The  work  advanced  rapidly  at  first.  The  wa- 
ters were  shallow,  and  the  loose  and  sandy  soil  easily  allowed  the  piles 
to  reach  the  more  solid  strata  below.  But  as  the  mole  advanced  into 
deeper  water,  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  became  more  evident. 
The  labour  of  construction  was  greater,  the  currents  more  rapid,  the 
progress  slower,  and  the  annoyance  given  by  the  enemy  more  effectu- 
al. Missiles,  discharged  from  the  engines  erected  on  the  wall,  reached 
the  work  in  front  triremes,  properly  fitted  out,  attacked  it  on  both 
flanks.  The  men  employed  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  defend  themselves.  Engines  were  therefore  raised 
on  the  sides  of  the  mounds,  to  resist  the  triremes ; and  two  wooden  tow- 
ers were  built  at  the  extreme  end,  in  order  to  clear  the  city  walls  of 
their  defenders.  These  were  hung  in  front  with  raw  hides,  the  best  de- 
fence against  the  enemy’s  fire-darts. 

To  counteract  these  measures,  the  Tyrians  constructed  a fireship,  fil- 
led with  the  most  combustible  materials,  and  towed  it  to  the  mound. 
They  then  laid  it  alongside  of  the  wooden  towers,  and  there  set  fire  to 
it.  When  the  flames  had  taken  effect,  a general  attack  was  made  by 
the  Tyrian  fleet  in  front  and  on  both  sides.  The  Macedonians,  blinded 
by  the  smoke,  and  enveloped  in  flames,  could  offer  no  effectual  resis- 
tance. The  Tyrians  ascended  the  mound,  destroyed  the  engines,  and 
directed  the  progress  of  the  flames.  Their  success  was  complete,  and 
in  a few  hours  the  labours  the  Macedonians  were  rendered  use- 
less, 

Alexander  possessed  perseverance  as  well  as  ardency  of  character. 

, He  recommenced  the  construction  of  the  mound  on  a larger  scale,  so 
as  to  admit  more  engines  and  a broader  line  of  combatants.  In  the  in- 
i terval  he  varied  his  labours  by  making  a short  excursion  against  the 
robber  tribes  of  Mount  Lebanon.  This  was  not  a service  of  great  dan- 
ger, but  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  robbers  into  the  recesses  of  theil* 
mountains,  occasioned  the  following  adventure,  which  Plutarch  has  re- 
i corded  upon  the  authority  of  Chares. 
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Lysimachus,  his  preceptor  in  earlier  days,  had  accompanied  Alexan- 
der into  Asia.  Neither  older  nor  less  valiant  than  Phoenix,  he  claimed 
a right  to  attend  his  former  pupil  on  aii  such  expeditions.  Night  over- 
took the  party  among  the  wilds  of  Anti-Libanus  ; the  rugged  ground 
compelled  them  to  qm*  then  horses,  but  the  strength  of  the  old  man  be- 
gan rapidly  to  sink  under  the  united  off  <:U  of  age,  fatigue,  and  cold. 
Alexander  would  not  forsake  him,  and  had  to  pass  a dark  and  cold  night 
in  aa  exposed  situation.  In  this  perplexity  he  observed  at  a distance 
a number  of  scattered  fires  which  the  enemy  had  lighted  :■  depending 
upon  his  swiftness  and  activity,  he  ran  to  the  nearest  fire,  killed  two  of 
the  barbarians  who  were  watching  it,  seized  a lighted  brand,  and  has- 
tened with  it  to  his  party.  They  soon  kindled  a large  fire,  and  passed 
the  night  in  safety.  In  eleven  days  he  received  the  submission  of  most 
of  the  mountain  chiefs,  and  then  descended  to  Sidon. 

He  was  convinced  by  this  time  that  he  could  not  entertain  any  rea- 
sionable  hope  of  taking  Tyre  without  the  co-operation  of  a fleet.  Win- 
ter had  now  set  in,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Phoenician 
fleets  would  return,  and,  as  usual,  spend  that  season  in  their  own  har- 
bours He  was  not  disappointed;  the  kings  of  Aradus,  of  Babylus, 
and  Sidon  returned  heme,  and  finding  their  cities  occupied  by  Alex- 
ander, placed  their  fleets  at  his  disposal.  A few  ships  also  joined  from 
other  harbours  Thus  the  king  suddenly  found  himself  master  of  more 
than  a hundred  sail.  This  number  was  soon  after  more  than  doubled 
by  the  junction  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  with  a hundred  and  twenty 
ships  of  war.  These  were  Greeks,  but  their  seasonable  arrival  was 
too  welcome  to  admit  of  reproaches  for  past  misconduct ; all  was  for- 
gotten, and  their  present  appointments  confirmed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Third  Campaign , B-  C.  332. 


,,-x.JThe  siege  of  Tyre  occupied  the  first  fire  months  of  this  year,  sup 
it  to  have  commenced  in  November,  B.  C.  333.  but  if  it  did  not 
^dflhDecember,  the  capture  did  not  occur  till  the  end  of  June, 
is  were  surprised  and  dismayed  when  Alexander 
can\e  'V^(T¥GS|^^^^hle  fleet  in  sight  of  their  city  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  Vbqjr-. w^esels  and  give  battle;  but  the  enemy’s 

superiority  disheqrt^^cCtbe^bj;  ^afcir;npxt  care  was  to  prevent  their 
own  fleet  from  being  attacked.]  l%^^tM;ihis  they  sunk  as  many  tri- 
remes in  the  mouths  of  their  tvdb  harbajft^^^^uld  fill  the  intervening 
space-  ‘ 
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The  island,  now  a peninsula,  was  in  shape  a parallelogram,  with  its 
longest  sides  exposed  to  the  north  and  south  ; the  western  end  threw 
out  a small  promontory  to  the  north,  and  in  the  curve  thus  made  was 
the  principal  harbour,  secured  by  strong  piers,  and  a narrow  entrance ; 
offthis  Alexander  stationed  the  Cyprian  fleet,  with  orders  to  keep  it 
closely  blockaded.  In  rough  weather  the  fleet  could  take  refuge  in  the 
northern  angle,  between  the  mouth  and  the  shore.  The  opposite  side 
was  occupied  by  the  Phcenieian  fleet,  which  thence  watched  the  south- 
ern harbour.  This  was  the  only  use  derived  from  the  mound,  as  the 
city  walls  in  front  of  it  were  150  feet  high,  and  of  proportional  solidk 
ty.  Had  not  this  wall  defied  the  battering  ram,  the  Tyrians  bad  ample 
time  and  room  to  triple  and  quadruple  their  defences  on  that  single 
point.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  mound  ever  reached  the 
walls,  or  that  an  assault  was  made  from  that  quarter.  The  camp  was 
now  filled  with  smiths,  carpenters,  and  engineers,  from  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  who  constructed  huge  rafts,  on  which  battering  rams  and  oth- 
er engines  were  erected,  and  exposed  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
walls  to  attack. 

But  it  was  found  that  these  enormous  masses  could  not  approach 
close  enough  to  allow  the  engines  to  be  plied  with  effect,  as  the  outer- 
most foundations  of  the  wall  were  protected  by  a breastwork  of  huge 
stones,  placed  there  to  break  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  Mace- 
donians, therefore,  with  great  labour  and  loss  of  time,  had  to  remove 
these  unwieldy  obstacles  and  to  clear  the  ground.  The  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  service  experienced  every  species  of  active  annoyance 
from  the  Tyrians.  Small  boats  with  strong  decks  slipped  under  their 
sterns,  and  cutting  their  cables,  sent  them  adrift.  And  when  Alexan- 
der had  protected  his  working  vessels  with  a line  of  boats  similarly 
decked,  the  Tyrian  divers  eluded  their  vigilance  and  cut  the  cables 
close  to  their  anchors.  Chain  cables  were  finally  substituted,  and  the 
work  proceeded.  Ropes  were  fastened  to  immense  masses,  and  they 
were  drawn  to  the  mound  and  sunk  in  deep  water  between  its  wes- 
tern end  and  the  wall.  It  was  probably  these  stones  that,  in  after- 
times, converted  the  island  into  a peninsula. 

I At  this  period  the  Tyrians  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  naval  su- 
periority. They  secretly  prepared  three  quinqueremes,  three  quadri- 
remes,  and  seven  triremes  ; these  they  manned  with  their  most  skilful 
and  active  sailors,  and  with  their  best  armed  and  boldest  warriors. 
The  intention  was  to  surprise  the  Cyprian  fleet ; the  time  chosen  mid- 
day— when  the  sailors  usually  went  ashore,  and  the  watches  relaxed 
their  vigilance.  Then  the  Tyrian  ships  quietly  glided  one  by  one  from 
the  inner  harbour,  formed  their  line  in  silence,  and  as  6oon  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  Cyprians,  gave  a gallant  cfieer  and  plied  every  oar  with 
zeal  and  effect.  The  first  shock  sent  down  three  quinqueremes,  and 
in  one  of  them,  Phytagoras,  a Cyprian  king ; the  rest,  partly  empty 
and  partly  half-manned,  were  driven  ashore,  where  the  victors  prepa- 
red to  destroy  them.  4 

Alexander’s  tent  wag  pitched  on  the  shore  not  far  from  the  station 
of  the  Phoenician  fleet.  He,  like  the  rest,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  heat,  used  to  retire  to  his  tent  at  noon.  On  this  day  his  stay  had 
been  much  shorter  than  usual,  and  he  had  already  joined  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet,  when  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  Tyrian  sally.  The  crews 
were  instantly  hurried  on  board,  the  greater  number  ordered  to  station 
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themselves  oft*  the  southern  harbour,  to  prevent  another  sally  from 
that  quarter,  while  he,  with  all  the  quinqueremes  and  five  triremes, 
moved  round  the  western  end  of  the  island  as  rapidly  as  the  crews 
could  row. 

The  Tyrians,  who  from  the  walls  viewed  this  movement,  and  recog- 
nised Alexander  by  his  dress  and  arms,  saw  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
doubling  the  point  and  gaining  the  entrance  into  the  northern  harbour 
before  their  ships  returned,  their  retreat  must  inevitably  be  cut  off. 
One  universal  cry  was  therefore  raised,  and  ten  thousand  voices  called 
upon  the  detached  party  to  return;  and  when  the  combatants,  in  the 
moments  of  their  triumph,  disregarded  sounds  easily  to  be  mistaken 
for  cheers  of  applause  and  encouragements,  signals  were  displayed  On 
every  conspicuous  point.  These  were  at  ltngth  observed,  but  too  late 
for  the  safety  of  the  ships.  A few  regained  the  harbour,  the  greater 
number  were  disabled,  and  a quinquereme  and  the  three  quadriremes 
were  taken  without  being  damaged.  The  crews  abandoned  them  and 
swam  to  the  shore.  The  loss  of  lives  was,  therefore,  trifling. 

The  attempts  to  batter  down  the  walls  were  no  longer  liable  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  Tyrian  navy,  but  great  difficulties  still  remained  ; for 
the  besieged,  from  their  commanding  position  on  the  walls,  could  se- 
riously annoy  the  men  who  worked  the  engines.  Some  they  caught 
with  grappling-hooks,  and  dragged  within  the  walls;  others  they 
crushed  with  large  stones  or  pierced  with  engine  darts.  They  also 
threw  hot  sand  on  their  nearer  assailants;  this  penetrated  the  chinks 


of  their  armour,  and  rendered  the  wearer  frantic  with  pain.  Diodorus  i 
adds,  and  he  could  not  have  invented  the  tale,  that  from  their  fire-cast- 
ing engines  they  threw  red  hot  iron  balls  among  the  dense  masses  of 
the  besiegers,  and  seldom  missed  their  aim. 

The  attack  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  had  already  failed, 
when  a more  vulnerable  part  was  found  in  the  southern  wall  ; a 
small  breach  was  there  made,  and  a slight  assault  by  way  of  trial  giv-  j 
en.  The  ensuing  day  was  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  final  effort; 
every  ship  was  put  in  requisition  and  furnished  with  missiles,  its  proper 
place  assigned,  and  orders  given  to  attack  at  the  preconcerted  sig- 
nal. 

The  third  day  was  calm  and  favourable  for  the  intended  assault: 
two  rafts,  carried  the  most  powerful  engines  and  battering  rams,  were 
towed  opposite  the  vulnerable  spot,  and  soon  broke  down  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  wall.  When  the  breach  was  pronounced  practi- 
cable the  rafts  were  withdrawn,  and  two  ships  of  war,  furnished  with 
moveable  bridges,  brought  up  in  their  place.  The  first  was  manned  by 
the  guards,  commanded  by  Admetus ; the  second,  by  the  Companion 
infantry,  commanded  byCoenus;  Alexander  was  with  the  guards. 

The  ships  were  brought  close  to  the  wall,  the  bridges  successfully 
thrown  across,  and  Admetus,  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  scaled 
the  breach,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall ; in  the  next  moment  he 
was  pierced  by  a lance  and  died  on  the  spot;  but  Alexander  and  his 
friends  were  elose  behind,  and  made  their  ground  good.  As  soon  as 
some  turrets  with  the  intervening  wall  had  been  secured,  the  king  ad- 
vanced along  the  battlements  in  the  direction  of  the  palace,  where  the 
descent  into  the  city  seemed  easiest. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fleets  had  made  two  successful  attacks  from 
opposite  quarters ; the  Cyprians  had  forced  their  way  into  the  north- 
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era,  and  the  Phoenicians  into  the  southern  harbour.  The  crews  landed 
on  the  quays,  and  city  was  taken  on  all  sides.  Little  mercy  was  shown, 
as  the  Macedonians  had  been  exasperated  by  numerous  insults,  by  the 
length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the  serious  loss  they  had  suf- 
fered ; for  more  men  were  slain  in  winning  Tyre,  than  in  achieving 
the  three  great  victories  over  Darius  The  Tyrians  also  had,  in  the 
time  of  their  naval  superiority  and  of  their  confidence,  cruelly  violated 
the  laws  of  war.  A vessel,  manned  by  Maced  nians,  had  been  cap- 
tured and  taken  into  Tyre.  The  crew  were  brought  upon  the  walls, 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  indignant  countrymen. 

In  revenge,  eight  thousand  Tyrians  fell  by  the  sword  when  the  city 
was  stormed,  and  thirty  thousand  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  king,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  principal  citizens  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  Moloch.  These  all  recei- 
ved pardon  and  liberty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  superstition  alone  did 
not  cause  this  distinction ; and  that  the  authorities  proved  that  the 
law  of  nations  had  been  violated  not  under  their  sanction,  but  by  the 
excesses  of  a lawless  mob  Tyre  had  not  tyrannically  abused  her 
supremacy  over  the  other  Phoenician  states,  and  they  actively  inter- 
fered in  behalf  of  her  children  in  the  day  of  distress.  The  Sidonians 
alone  saved  fifteen  thousand  from  the  victor’s  wrath ; nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  any  captives  were  carried  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  capture  of  Tyre  w-as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  military  achieve- 
ment of  Alexander ; and  had  he  spared  the  citizens  when  he  had  won 
their  city,  it  would  be  a pleasing  task  to  dwell  upon  the  spirit,  vigi- 
lance, self-resources,  perseverance,  and  contempt  of  death  displayed 
by  him  during  his  arduous  enterprise.  But  his  merciless  consignment 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  merchant-princes  of  the  eastern  world 
to  a state  of  slavery,  and  to  be  scattered  in  bondage  among  barbarian 
masters,  sadly  dims  the  splendour  of  the  exploit,  and  leaves  us  only  to 
lament  that  he  did  not  act  in  a manner  more  worthy  of  himself  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  captured  city.  It  is  no  excuse  to  allege  in  his  be- 
half, that  it  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age ; for 
Alexander,  in  feelings,  in  natural  talents,  and  by  education,  was  far 
beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  his  lofty  character  subjects  him  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  humanity. 

A curious  anecdote  connected  with  the  siege,  and  illustrative  of  an- 
cient manners  and  superstition?,  i recorded  by  historians.  The  Car- 
thaginians, in  one  of  their  campaigns  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  had 
seized  and  carried  away  a valuable  statue  of  the  Grecian  Apollo. 
This  god  of  the  vanquished  had  been  selected  as  a gift  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  mother  city,  and  had  been  placed  at  the  footstool  of 
Moloch  in  his  Tyrian  temple.  The  Grecian  god,  in  this  state  of  de- 
gradation, was  naturally  suspected  of  rejoicin<r  at  the  approach  of  his 
countrymen  ; and  the  morbid  feelings  of  some  Tyrians  deluded  them 
so  far,  as  to  lead  them  to  imagine  that  he  had  appeared  to  them  in  their 
sleep,  and  announced  his  intention  to  desert.  The  case  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  who  could  not  discover  a more  effectual  mode 
of  allaying  the  popular  apprehensions  than  by  binding  the  disaffected 
statue,  with  golden  chains,  to  the  horns  of  Moloch’s  altar.  The  Ty- 
rian’s patriotism  was  not  doubted.  To  his  custody,  therefore,  his  fel- 
low-god was  consigned. 
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One  of  Alexanders  first  cares,  on  entering  the  temple,  was  with 
due  ceremony  to  release  the  statue  from  its  chains,  and  to  give  it  the 
new  name  of  Phil-Alexander. 

The  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  was  cel- 
ebrated with  due  pomp;  and  the  vessels  sailed,  and  the  troops  march- 
ed, in  solemn  procession.  The  usual  festivities  followed,  accompanied 
by  gymnastic  contests,  and  the  whole  was  closed  by  the  favorite  lamp 
race.  The  quinquereme,  which  he  had  himself  taken,  the  sole  trophy 
of  his  naval  wars,  was  dedicated  with  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules.  So  also  was  the  battering-ram  with  which  the  walls  had 
been  first  shaken.  Its  beam  probably  was  formed  of  the  trunk  of  one 
of  the  magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

“Arrian,”  says  Mitford,  “relates,  as  a report  generally  received, 
and  to  which  he  gave  credit,  that,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  a con- 
fidential eunuch,  a principal  attendant  of  the  captive  queen  of  Persia, 
found  means  to  go  to  her  unfortunate  husband.  On  first  sight  of  him, 
Darius  hastily  asked,  if  his  wife  and  children  were  living.  The  eu- 
nuch assuring  him,  that  not  only  all  were  well,  hut  all  treated  with  res- 
pect as  royal  personages,  equally  as  before  their  captivity,  the  mon- 
arch’s apprehension  changed.  The  queen  was  generally  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  Persian  empire.  How,  in  the  usual  con- 
cealment of  the  persons  of  women  of  rank  throughout  the  eastern  na- 
tions, hardly  less  in  ancient  than  in  modern  days,  this  coud  be  done, 
unless  from  report  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  Arrian  has  not  said  : 
but  his  account  rather  implies  that  her  face  had  been  seen  by  some  of*  j 
the  Grecian  officers.  Darius’s  next  question,  however,  was  said  to  be, 
was  his  queen’s  honour  tarnished,  either  through  her  own  weakness, 
or  by  any  violence?  The  eunuch  protesting,  with  solemn  oaths,  that 
she  was  as  pure  as  when  she  parted  from  Darius,  and  adding  that  Al- 
exander was  the  best  and  most  honourable  of  men,  Darius  raised  his 
hands  towards  heaven  and  exclaimed,  ‘ O Great  God,  who  disposes  of 
the  affairs  of  kings  among  men,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Medes,  as  thou  gavest  it ; but  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I am  no 
longer  to  be  king  of  Asia,  let  Alexander,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
succeed  to  my  power.’  The  historian  then  adds  his  own  remark,  ‘ so 
does  honourable  conduct  win  the  regard  even  of  enemies.’ 

“ This,  which  Arrian  has  judged  not  unworthy  of  a place  in  his  Mil- 
itary History  of  Alexander,  is  obviously  not,  like  numberless  stories  of 
private  conversations  related  by  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  and  Curtius, 
and  others,  what  none  who  were  likely  to  know  would  be  likely  to  tell ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  what,  no  way  requiring  concealment,  the  eunuch 
would  be  rather  forward  to  relate  : so  that,  not  improbably,  many 
Greeks,  and  among  them  some  acquainted  with  his  character,  and 
able  to  estimate  his  veracity,  might  have  had  it  from  himself.” 

I have  transcribed  the  above  anecdote  from  Mitford,  and  added  his 
judicious  observations;  and  I regard  the  second  embassy  from  Darius 
as  the  effect  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  eunuch’s 
communication.  It  arrived  in  the  camp  before  the  fall  of  Tyre.  The 
ambassadors  were  empowered  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  Darius,  ten 
thousand  talents  as  the  ransom  of  his  family,  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  man  iage,  and,  as  her  portion,  all  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 
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These  proposals  were  as  usual  submitted  to.  the  consideration  of  the 
Macedonian  council , and  Parmenio  unhesitatingly  said,  “ Were  I A- 
lexander,  I would  conclude  on  these  terms,  and  incur  no  farther  risk.” 
“ So  would  I,”  said  the  king,  “ were  I Parmenio,  but  as  I am  Alexander, 
another  answer  must  be  returned.”  This,  in  the  direct  form  was  to  the 
following  purpose. 

“ I want  no  money  from  you,  nor  will  I receive  a part  of  the  empire 
for  the  whole  ; for  Asia  and  all  its  treasures  belong  to  me.  Ifl  wished 
to  marry  your  daughter,  I can  do  it,  without  asking  your  consent.  If 
you  wish  to  obtain  any  favour  from  me  come  in  person  and  ask  for  it.” 

This  answer  convinced  Darius  that  negociations  were  useless.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  preparations  for  another  struggle.  The  siege  of 
Tyre  had  lasted  seven  months,  but  no  attempt  to  relieve  it  had  been 
made  from  any  quarter.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  prevented  the  Car- 
thaginians from  aiding  the  mother-city,  which,  with  their  maritime  su- 
periority, they  could  so  effectually  have  done.  Rumours  of  civil  dis- 
sensions and  wars  in  their  own  territories  have  been  alleged,  but  history 
fails  us  as  to  particulars.  Carthaginian  ambassadors  were  found  in  Tyre, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  interfered  between  the  belligerents. 

Palestine,  with  the  adjoining  districts  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
The  patrimony  of  David  and  the  city  of  Goliah  equally  acknowledged 
his  sovereignty,  and  Ace,  Ashdod,  and  Ascalon,  neither  lifted  a spear 
nor  drew  a sword,  Gaza  alone,  under  the  government  of  Ratis,  a eu- 
nuch, dared  to  resist,  and  remain  faithful  to  its  king  amid  the  general 
defection.  The  city  was  built  on  a mound,  and  situated  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  that  separates  Egypt  from  Syria.  The  fortifications  were 
good,  and  the  vicinity  furnished  no  materials  for  the  construction  of 
works.  Batis  took  into  pay  a body  of  Arabs  from  the  desert,  on  whose 
ferocity,  if  not  skill,  he  could  depend. 

Alexander  threw  up  a mound  against  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  on 
this  he  mounted  part  of  the  engines  and  battering-rams  with  which  Tyre 
had  been  overthrown.  But  the  labour  was  great,  as  the  sandy  soil  gave 
way  under  the  works,  and  there  was  no  timber  to  be  procured.  The 
city  walls  encircled  the  outer  edge  of  the  mound  before  described. 
Hence  they  were  liable  to  be  undermined,  and  the  miners  were  set  to 
work. 

As  Alexander  was  one  day  sacrificing  with  the  sacred  wreath  round 
his  brows,  and  was  cutting  the  hair  off  the  victim’s  forehead,  one  of 
those  carnivorous  birds,  which  in  eastern  cities  are  half  tame,  and  were 
then  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice, 
happened  to  hover  above  the  king’s  head  and  dropt  a small  stone  upon 
his  shoulder.  The  omen  wasjudged  important,  and,  according  to  A- 
ristander,  foreboded  the  eventful  capture  of  the  city,  but  personal  dan- 
ger to  the  king  if  he  exposed  himself  during  that  day. 

In  obedience  to  the  warning  the  king  retired  beyond  the  reach  of 
missiles.  But  the  besieged  sallied  at  the  moment,  and  were  preparing 
to  burn  the  engines.  Alexander,  thereupon,  either  forgot  or  despised 
the  caution,  and  hurried  forward  to  repel  the  assailants.  He  succeeded. 
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but  was  struck  by  au  arrow  discharged  from  a catapult : it  penetrated 
his  shield  and  breastplate,  and  sunk  deep  into  his  shoulder. 

Hjs  first  feeling  on  receiving  the  wound  was  joy,  as  it  implied  the 
veracity  of  Aristander,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  the  town.  But 
the  ivound  was  severe  and  painful,  and  was  not  so  easily  healed.  Soon 
aft^r,  the  wall  was  battered  down  and  undermined  in  various  places, 
and  an  assault  given.  The  breaches  still  required  scaling  ladders,  but 
the  emulation  of  the  Macedonians  was  great,  and  the  place  was  carried 
by  storm.  The  first  to  enter  the  city  was  Neoptolemus,  one  of  the 
Companions  and  an  iEacides;  The  garrison  refused  quarter,  fought 
to  the  last,  and  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 

Gaza  possessed  a good  harbour,  and  was  a considerable  emporium 
for  the  productions  of  Arabia.  Among  the  booty,  great  stores  of  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  other  aromatics  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hands. 
The  sight  of  these  brought  an  anecdote  of  his  boyish  days  into  the  re- 
collection of  Alexander.  Leonnatus,  his  governor,  had,  one  day,  ob- 
serving him  at  a sacrifice  throwing  incense  into  the  fire  by  handfuls,  j 
thus  admonished  him,  “ Alexander,  when  you  have  conquered  the 
country  where  spices  grow,  you  may  be  thus  liberal  of  your  incense  ; 
in  the  mean  time  use  what  you  have  more  sparingly.”  He  now  sent  his 
Governor  large  bales  of  spices,  and  added  the  following  note.  “ Leon- 
natus, I have  sent  you  frankincense  and  myrrh  in  abundance,  so  be  no 
longer  a churl  to  the  gods.”  , 

Here  also  he  found  many  of  the  specimens  of  the  arts  and  productions 
of  the  East.  He  selected  some  of  these  as  presents  for  Olympias,,  and 
his  favorite  sister,  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Epirus, 

According  to  Josephus,  Alexander  marched,  with  hostile  intentions, 
from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  nor  did  he  invent  the  account,  as  it  is  also  giv- 
en in  the  book  of  Maccabees.  The  question,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment has  been  debated  with  more  virulence  than  the  case  required. 
The  description  given  by  Josephus  is  highly  wrought — and  interesting, 
as  giving  a vivid  picture  of  Jewish  habits.  “ Alexander,”  writes  he,  j 
“ having  destroyed  Gaza,  hastened  to  ascend  to  Jerusalem.  Jaddeus, 
the  high-priest,  learning  this  was  alarmed  and  terrified,  as  he  knew  not 
how  to  meet  the  Macedonian  king,  irritated  by  his  former  disobedience. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  people  to  make  their  supplications,  and  sac- 
rificing to  God,  besough*  him  to  protect  the  nation  and  deliver  it  from 
the  impending  danger.  God  appeared  to  him  in  a vision,  as  he  was 
sleeping  after  the  sacrifice,  and  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  to  crown 
the  city  with  garlands,  to  throw  open  the  gates,  to  go  forth  to  meet  the 
Macedonians,  with  all  the  sacerdotal  robes,  and  with  people  in  white 
garments,  and  not  to  fear,  as  God  would  provide  for  their  defence. 

“ Jaddeus  rose  from  sleep,  and  rejoicing  in  spirit,  communicated  the 
divine  message  to  the  people.  He  then  performed  all  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  do,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  king. 

“ On  learning  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  went  forth  attended  by 
the  priests  and  people,  so  as  to  give  the  procession  a sacred  character, 
distinct  from  the  habits  of  other  nations.  The  spot  where  the  meeting 
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took  place  was  at  Sapha,  or  the  Watchtower,  so  called,  because  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple  are  thence  visible.  But  the  Phoenicians  and 
Chaldaeans,  who  followed  the  king,  and  expected  him  in  his  anger  to 
allow  them  to  plunder  the  city  and  put  the  high-priest  to  death  with  ev- 
ery spedies  of  torture,  witnessed  a far  different  scene. 

“ For  when  Alexander  from  a distance  saw  the  multitude  in  white 
garments,  and  the  priests  in  front  with  their  variegated  robes  affine  lin- 
en, and  the  chief  priest  in  his  hyacinthine  dress  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  bearing  on  his  head  the  cidaris,  with  its  golden  diadem,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  God  ; he  advanced  alone,  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  holy  name,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  the  high-priest.  But 
when  the  Jews  with  one  voice  had  saluted  and  encircled  the  king,  the 
Syrian  kings  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
his  intellects.  Permenio  then  ventured  to  draw  near  and  ask,  ‘ Why 
he,  before  whom  all  prostrated  themselves,  paid  that  honour  to  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  V he  answered,  4 1 did  not  prostrate  myself  before 
him,  but  before  the  God  with  whose  priesthood  he  has  been  honoured. 
For  while  I was  as  yet  at  Dium,  in  Macedonia,  I saw  him  in  the  same 
dress  in  my  dreams.  And  as  I was  deliberating  in  what  manner  I should 
conquer  Asia,  he  exhorted  me  not  to  hesitate,  but  to  cross  over  with 
confidence,  as  he  would  be  a guide  to  the  expedition,  and  deliver  the 
Persian  Empire  into  my  hands..  As,  therefore,  I have  seen  no  other  in 
a similar  dress,  as  this  spectacle  reminds  me  of  tlie  vision  in  my  sleep, 
and  the  exhortation,  I conclude  that  my  expedition  was  undertaken  un- 
der Divine  Providence,  that  I shall  conquer  Darius,  put  an  end  to  Per- 
sian domination,  and  succeed  in  all  my  plans.’ 

44  After  this  explanation,  Alexander  took  the  high  priest  by  the  right 
hand  and  entered  the  city,  while  the  priests  ran  along  on  both  sides. 
He  then  went  up  to  the  temple  and  sacrificed  to  God  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  high-priest,  and  highly  honoured  both  him  and  the  oth- 
er priests.  Then  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  prediction  that  a Greek 
was  destined  to  overthrow  the  Persian  Empire,  were  shown  to  him. 
From  it  he  concluded  that  he  was  the  person  signified,  and  being  much 
delighted,  dismissod  the  multitude.” 

Thus  Josephus  : — it  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  time  fixed  by  him 
is  a mistake,  but  of  the  occurrence  of  the  visit  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt.  The  behaviour  of  Alexander  is  the  same  as  in  all  other  similar 
cases,  and  according  to  his  maxim  — “ to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to 
the  presthood  of  every  couutry,  and  to  invoke  the  gods  of  every  nation.” 
It  is  also  incredible  that  Alexander,  who  was  detained  nine  months  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  whose  curiosity  as  a traveller  was  equal  to  his  ambi- 
tion as  a warrior,  dtd  not  visit  a city  of  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a temple  and  priesthood  the  fame  of  which  was  great, 
at  least  on  the  adjacent  coast.  But  when  we  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  people  most  concerned,  that  he  did  not  in  this  instance  act  con- 
trary to  his  usual  hnbits,  it  is  too  much  to  call  upon  us  to  disbelieve  the 
positive  testimony,  merely  because  other  writers  have  omitted  to  no- 
tice the  occurrence. 
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Perhaps  the  only  stain  on  the  character  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  La 
gus,  is  his  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  and  if,  in  oppressingthem,  he  wasguil- 
ty  of  violating  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  Alexander,  we  » 
have  a sufficient  reason  why  he  passed  over  the  circumstance  in  si- 
lence. That  such  was  the  case  may  almost  positively  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  stated  by  Curtius,  that  wnile  Alexander  was  in  Egypt, 
the  Samaritans  revolted  and  put  the  Macedonian  Governor  to  a cruel 
death.  For  this  conduct  they  could  have  no  other  cause  than  the  su- 
perior favour  showed  to  their  enemies  the  Je.ws  ; for  before  they  had 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Alexander. 

We  read  in  ancient  and  modern  historians  of  the  difficulties,  to  be 
encountered  by  armies  in  marching  across  the  desert  from  Gaza  to  Pe- 
lusium,  and  of  the  great  preparations  necessary  for  such  a hazardous 
enterprise;  but  Alexander  encountered  no  similar  difficulties,  and  his 
army  passed  in  safety  between  the  “ Sirbonian  Bog”  and  “ Mount  Ca- 
sius  old,”  without  suffering  from  thirst  or  being  swallowed  in  quick- 
sanks.  At  Pelusium,  which  he  reached  in  seven  days,  he  found  He- 
pheestion,  who  had  conducted  the  fleet  from  Phoenicia. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  I 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  but  theEgyptians  had  never  been  willing  slaves 
to  their  masters.  Their  revolts  had  been  numerous,  bloody,  and  e- 
ven  successful.  After  enjoying  a turbulent  independence  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  they  had  been  reunited  to  the  empire  by  the  late  king 
Ochus,  aided  by  a large  Greek  force.  But  their  wounds  were  still 
green  ; and  hatred  against  Persia  was  as  strong  a motive  to  revolu- 
tion, as  affection  to  Macedonia  could  have  been,  Sabaces,  the  satrap, 
with  all  the  disposable  troops,  had  fallen  atlssus.  His  lieutenant  Ma- 
zaces,  was  powerless,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  He  therefore 
made  a grace  of  necessity,  and  attempted  no  resistance.  Thus  Alex- 
ander took  quiet  possession  of  this  most  ancient  and  once  powerful 
kingdotfi,  without  throwing  up  a mound  or  casting  a spear. 

From  Pelusium  he  advanced  up  the  country  along  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  first  visited  Heliopolis,  and  then  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  according  to 
his  usual  policy  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  Even  Apis 
was  duly  honoured,  and  an  effectual  pledge  thus  given  to  the  natives, 
that  thenceforward  their  superstitions  were  to  be  respected.  Public 
games  and  festivals  followed ; and  competitors  in  athletic  contests,  in 
music,  and  poetry,  flocked  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece,  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize  of  excellence  before  a Macedonian  monarch,  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Sesostris. 

At  Memphis,  he  embarked  upon  the  Nile,  .and  sailed  down  the  Ca- 
nopic branch.  From  it  he  passed  into  the  Mare  otic  lake,  where  he  was 
struck  with  the  advantages  of  the  site  on  which  Alexandria  was  af- 
terwards built.  The  lake  Mareotis  was  then  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a solid  isthmus,  broadest  in  the  centre,  and  narrower  at  both  ends. 

In  front  was  the  island  of  Pharus,  which  offered  a natural  protection 
for  vessels  between  itself  and  the  isthmus.  The  advantages  of  the 
situation  were  so  striking,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  posted  a 
body  of  troops  on  the  isthmus  in  order  to  prevent  merchants,  whom 
they  held  in  abhorrence,  from  frequenting  the  road.  Around  this  mili- 
tary post  a small  town  called  Rhacotis  had  grown,  but  before  Alexan- 
der’s visit  it  was  fallen  into  decay.  , | 
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The  disciple  of  Aristotle  was  not  ignorant  that  there  was  no  safe  har- 
f hour  at  any  of  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  navigation 
along  the  shallow  and  dangerous  coast  was  consequently  much  impe- 
ded. He  was  struck  with  the  capabilities  of  the  spot  on  which  he  stood, 
nor  did  he  rest  until  the  skilful  engineers,  by  whom  he  was  always  at- 
tended, had  drawn  the  ground-plan  of  the  future  queen  of  the  East.  So 
eager  was  the  king  to  witness  the  apparent  result  of  their  plans,  that 
for  want  of  better  materials  the  different  lines  were  marked  out  with 
flour  taken  from  the  provision-stores  of  the  army.  Aristander  being 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  foretold  from  this  very  natural  phenomenon, 
that  it  would  be  a mighty  6ity,  abundantly  suppplied  with  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

During  his  visit  to  Ephesus,  Alexander  had  observed  and  admired 
the  taste  displayed  by  Dinocrates,  the  architect,  in  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Ephesus.  From  that  moment  he  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and 
to  him  was  now  committed  the  work  of  planning  and  superintending  of 
the  future  capital  of  Egypt.  Ample  funds  were  placed  at  his  command, 
and  a great  city  started  into  mature  existence  on  the  borders  of  the  Li- 
byan desert,  without  struggling  through  the  previous  stages  of  infancy 
and  childhood. 

Here  he  was  visited  by  Hegelochus,  his  admiral  in  the  iEgean,  who 
came  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  recovery  of 
Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and  Chios,  and  the  capture  of  the  Persian  leaders. 
This  result  naturally  followed  the  defection  of  the  Phoenician  fleets,  and 
gave  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  the  Macedonians.  Carthage,  which  a- 
lone  could  have  disputed  it,  shrunk  from  the  competition,  and  remain- 
ed motionless  in  the  west. 

His  next  adventure,  for  his  actions  resemble  more  the  wildness  of 
romance  than  the  soberness  of  history,  was  the  visit  to  the  Ammonian 
Oasis.  Perseus,  in  his  expedition  against  Medusa  and  her  fabled  sis- 
ters, and  Hercules,  after  the  victory  over  Busiris,  were  said  to  have  con- 
sulted this  Libyan  oracle.  These  were  heroes  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
rival,  and  from  whom  he  could  trace  his  descent.  He  therefore  determin- 
ed to  enter  the  western  desert,  and,  like  his  great  ancestors,  inquire  in- 
to the  future  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

The  fate  of  the  army  of  Carabyses,  which  had  perished  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  temple,  buried,  as  tradition  reported,  beneath  a tempest  of 
moving  sand,  could  not  deter  Alexander.  Cambyses  was  the  contemner 
of  religion,  the  violator  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  devoted  troops 
sought  the  holy  shrine  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  pollution  and 
destruction.  But  their  guides  through  the  desert  must  have  been  na- 
tives. Many  of  these,  in  a case  where  their  religion  was  so  deeply  con- 
cerned might  be  found  willing  to  conduct  the  infidels  into  pathless 
wilds,  and  to  purchase  the  safety  of  the  sanctuary  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  lives.  Besides,  all  the  warriors  of  Egypt  had  not  fallen  in 
one  battle,  and  the  islands  of  the  desert  would  be  the  natural  refuge  of 
the  boldest  and  noblest  band.  Probably,  therefore,  human  agency,  a® 
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well  as  physical  causes,  combined  in  preventing  the  return  of  a 
single  messenger,  to  announce  the  fate  of  sixty  thosand  men. 

Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  Egypt,  who 
honoured  the  Gods,  whom  the  Persians  insulted,  and  who  sought  the 
temple  in  order  to  consult  the  deity,  and  thus  add  to  the  celebrity  of  the  j 
oracle. 

Escorted  by  a small  and  select  detachment,  he  set  out  from  Alexan-  | 
dria,  and  marched  along  the  seashore  until  he  arrived  off  Paraetonium. 
Here  he  supplied  the  troops  with  water,  turned  to  the  south,  and  in  elev-  j 
en  days  arrived  at  the  Ammonian  Oasis. 

The  Macedonians  were  prepared  to  expect  miraclos  on  this  expedi-  j 
tion,  and  certainly,  according  to  their  own  account,  were  not  disappoint-  | 
ed.  When  threatened  with  thirst,  they  were  relieved  by  sudden  and  j 
copious  showers  of  rain,  and  when  a south  wind,  the  terror  of  the  wander-  I 
er  in  the  deserts  of  north  Africa,  had  arisen,  and  obliberated  all  traces  of  | 
the  paths,  and  the  very  guides  confessed  their  ignorance  of  the  right  j 
way,  two  ravens  appeared  to  the  bewildered  party,  and  guided  them  in  j 
safety  to  the  temple.  This,  perhaps,  admits  of  an  explanation ; for  a | 
raven  in  the  desert  would  towards  nightfall  naturally  wing  its  way  to  i 
its  accustomed  roosting-place.  But  what  can  be  said  for  Ptolemy,  | 
who  writes  that  two  large  serpents,  uttering  distinct  sounds,  conducted  j 
them  both  to  and  from  the  temple  1 It  is  to  he  supposed,  that  the  Sov- 
ereign of  Egypt,  drawing  such  great  sums  from  the  consulters  of  the  or-  j 
acle,  was  guilty  of  a pious  fraud,  for  the  sake  of  raising  its  fame,  and  L 
multiplying  its  votaries  ? If  this  cannot  be  admitted,  we  must  have  re-  r 
course  to  the  mystic  theories  of  Bryant,  according  to  whom  both  the  ra-  I 
vens  and  the  serpents,  were  only  the  symbolical  names  of  Egyptian  , 
priests. 

Later  writers  pretend  to  give  in  detail  conversations  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  king  and  the  priests,  and  the  royal  ques- 
tions and  the  divine  answers.  But  they  are  proved  guilty  of  falsehood 
by  the  testimony  of  the  original  historians,  .who  agree  in  stating  that  A- 
lexander  alone  was  admitted  into  the  innermost  shrine,  and  that  when  j 
he  came  out  he  merely  informed  his  followers  that  the  answers  had  i 
been  agreeable  to  him. 

He  much  admired  the  beauty  of  this  insulated  spot,  surrounded 
by  a trackless  ocean  of  sand,  and  not  exceeding  six  miles  in 
diameter  either  way.  It  was  covered  with  olives,  laurels,  and 
shady  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  irrigated  by  innumerable  bubbling 
springs,  each  the  centre  of  a little  paradise,  fertilized  by  itself. 

In  the  middle  stood  the  palace  of  the  chief,  enclosing  within  its  build-  ; 
ings  the  residence  of  the  god.  At  some  distance  was  another  temple, 
and  the  celebrated  springs  which  cooled  with  the  ascending  and  warmed 
with  the  departing  sun,  were  at  midnight  hot,  and  icy-cold  at  noon.  Im- 
agination aided  the  Macedonians  in  verifying  this  natural  miracle,  al- 
though probably  changes  of  temperature  belonged  to  the  judges  rather  | 
than  to  the  waters. 
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According  to  Ptolemy,  he  returned  across  the  desert  to  Memphis* 
Here  he  was  welcomed  by  the  deputies  of  numerous  Greeks,  who  all  „ 
succeeded  in  the  various  objects  of  their  mission.  He  also  renewed 
with  great  splendour  the  feasts,  games,  and  spectacles,  and  offered  a 
public  sacrifice  to  the  Olympian  Jove.  Nor  did  these  festivities  inter- 
fere with  his  active  duties,  for  during  his  stay  at  Memphis  he  settled 
the  future  civil  and  military  government  of  Egypt.  Doloaspis,  a native, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  central  part ; Apollonnius  of  the  side 
bordering  on  Lybia ; Cleomenes  of  the  vicinity  of  Arabia.  These  two 
were  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  local  magistrates, 
to  allow  them  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
country,  and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  public  rev- 
enues. Memphis  and  Pelusium  were  occupied  by  strong  Macedonian  gar- 
risons, the  rest  of  the  country  was  guarded  by  Greek  Mercenaries.  The 
army  was  supported  by  a fleet,  but  the  commander-in-chief  by  sea  and  by 
land  were  independent  of  each  other.  Arrian  says,  “ he  thus  divided 
the  Government  of  Egypt  among  many,  from  being  struck  with  the 
natural  defences  of  the  country,  so  that  it  did  not  appear  safe  to  com- 
mit the  entire  command  to  one  man  ; — and  the  Romans — taught,  as  I 
think,  by  the  example  of  Alexander,  to  be  on  their  guard  with  respect  to 
Egypt — never  appointed  its  proconsul  from  the  senatorian,  but  from  the 
equestrian  rank.77 

The  history  of  Egypt,  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  yesrs,  is  the  best 
commentary  upon  the  policy  of  Alexander  and  the  observations  of  Arrian ; 
for  during  that  period  it  has  either  been  an  independant  government,  or 
held  by  rulers  whose  subjection  has  been  merely  nominal. 

Alexander  was  desirous  of  visiting  Upper  Egypt,  of  viewing  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  and  the  supposed  palaces  of 
Tithonus  and  Memnon.  But  Darius  was  still  formidable,  and  the  remo- 
test provinces  of  the  East  were  arming  in  his  defence.  The  king,  there- 
fore, reluctantly  postponed  his  examination  of  the  antiquities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  arid  directed  his  march  to  Syria.  * 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fourth  Campaign , B.  C.  331. 

W ith  the  spring,  the  army  moved  from  Memphis,  and  arrived  a se- 
cond time  at  Tyre,  where  Alexander  received  numerous  communica 
tions  from  Greece,  concerning  the  operations  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta  > 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  not  concurred  in  the  general  vote  of  the  con- 
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federates,  according  to  which  Alexander  had  been  appointed  captain- 
general.  They  were  consequently  justified  in  attempting  to  dissolve 
the  confederacy,  as  the  confederates  were  justified  in  compelling  them 
to  submit  to  the  general  decision.  But  both  Philip  and  Alexander  had 
avoided  war  with  them,  and  now  they,  unable  to  remain  passive  any 
longer,  took  up  arms,  and  invited  the  Southern  Greeks  to  form  a new 
confederacy  under  their  ancient  leaders  of  Sparta.  Darius  had  supplied 
them  with  money,  which  they  employed  in  bribing  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  republics,  and  in  hiring  mercenary  soldiers.  The  Arcadians,  E- 
leians,  and  Achaeans  joined  them  ; some  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  Thes- 
saly excited  disturbances  ; and  had  Athens  acceded,  all  Greece,  with 
the  exception  of  Argos  and  Messenia,  would  apparently  have  disclaim- 
ed the  Macedonian  supremacy. 

But  Athens,  if  deprived  of  the  leading  place,  cared  little  whether  it 
belonged  to  Sparta  or  Macedonia,  and  we  have  the  positive  testimony 
of  jiEschines,  that  Demosthenes  remained  inactive  at  this  critical  peri- 
od. The.  great  patriot  went  still  farther,  for  when  the  Athenians  had 
sent  ambassadors  in  the  public  ship  Paralus,  to  wait  on  Alexander  at 
Tyro,  these  Paralians,  as  Aschines  calls  them,  found  a friend  and  emis- 
sary of  Demosthenes  in  constant  communication  with  the  Macedonian 
king,  who  was  also  said  to  have  received  a letter  full  of  fair  words  and 
flattery  from  the  great  orator. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Alexander  released  the  Athenian  prison- 
ers, sent  money  to  Antipater,  and  a powerful  fleet  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The  Homeric  principle,  that  there  could  be  no  heroes  without  contin- 
ual feasting,  was  regularly  acted  upon  by  Alexander.  At  Tyre,  previ- 
ous to  entering  upon  the  grand  expedition  to  Babylon,  a public  sacri- 
fice to  Hercules  was  celebrated,  and  the  whole  army  feasted.  They 
were  also  entertained  with  music  and  dancing,  and  tragedies  were  re- 
presented in  the  greatest  perfection,  both  from  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  those  who  exhibited  them.  Plu- 
tarch, from  whom  we  derive  this  information,  does  not  say  whether  the 
Tyrians  had  a public  theatre  or  not.  Probably  a city  so  much  frequent- 
ed by  Greeks  as  Tyre  was  not  without  one.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  modern  times  should  take  the  same  lively 
interest  in  theatrical  representations  as  the  Greek  did ; their  theatres 
were  invariably  scenes  of  contest  either  between  rival  poets  or  rival  ac- 
tors ; party  spirit  entered  deeply  into  the  business  of  the  stage,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  lost  or  won  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
judges. 

In  the  present  case,  the  spectacles  had  been  got  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  kings  of  Cyprus.  Athenodorus  and  Thessalus,  the  two  greatest 
tragic  actors  of  the  day,  were  brought  to  compete  with  each  other.  Pa- 
sicrates,  the  king  of  Soli,  risked  the  victory  upon  Athenodorus,  and 
Vicoeteon,  king  of  Salamis,  upon  Thessalus.  We  are  not  told  wheth- 
er the  two  actors  played  in  the  same  piece ; probably  not,  and  each  had 
to  choose  his  favourite  character.  Alexander's  feelings  were  interested 
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ui  the  contest,  as  Thessalus  was  his  favourite;  he  did  not,  however, 
discover  his  bias,  until  Athenodorus  had  been  declared  victor  by  all  the 
votes;  then,  as  he  left  the  theatre,  he  said,  “ I commend  the  judges  for 
what  they  have  done,  but  I would  have  given  half  my  kingdom  rather 
than  have  seen  Thessalus  conquered.” 

The  above  anecdote  proves  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  the  following 
fact  the  steadiness  of  his  atfeetions.  He  heard  that  his  misguided 
friend,.  Harpalus,  was  a fugitive  at  Megans.  His  plans,  whatever  they 
were,  had  miscarried,  and  his  associates  had  deserted  him.  • Alexander 
sent  to  request  him  to  return,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  former  conduct 
would  not  be  remembered  to  his  disadvantage.  Harpalus  returned, 
and  was  restored  to*his  situation.  It  was  a dangerous  experiment ; and 
it  failed,  for  on  a subsequent  occasion  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  on- 
ly on  a much  larger  scale.  His  reappointment  was,  however,  an  error 
of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  completed,  and  the  army 
quitted  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  marched  to  the  Euphrates. 
There  were  three  main  passages  over  that  river,  which  all  at  different 
periods  bore  the  common  name  of  Zeugma,  or  the  bridge.  The  most 
ancient  was  the  Zeugma  at  Thapsacus,  where  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and 
Crassus  passed  into  Mesopotamia.  This  was  opposite  the  modern 
Racca.  The  next  was  the  Zeugma  of  the  contemporaries  of  Strabo, 
at  Samosata.  The  third  was  the  Zeugma  of  later  writers,  and  was  the 
passage  opposite  the  modern  Bir. 

Two  bridges  had  been  partly  thrown  across  beforehand;  these  were 
completed  as  soon  as  the  army  arrived,  and  all  passed  into  Mesopota- 
mia. Mazaeus,  a Persian  general,  who  rather  watched  than  guarded 
the  passage,  retired  with  his  3000  horse  without  offering  any  resistance. 
According  to  Pliny,  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  advantages  of  the 
site  of  the  modern  Racca,  and  ordered  a city  to  be  built  there;  it  was 
called  Nicephorium,  and  by  its  vicinity  soon  exhausted  the  less  advan- 
tageously placed  Thapsacus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Haroun  al  Rashid. 

At  this  point  Alexander  had  to  decide  upon  the  future  line  of  advance* 
He  could  either  follow  the  example  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  march 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  or  cross  Mesopotamia,  ford  the 
Tigris,  and  enter  Assyria  from  that  quarter ; he  preferred  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  was  better  furnished  with  necessaries,  and  not  equally  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Not  a single  stage  or  action  in  Mesopotamia  is  indicated  by  Alexan- 
der’s historians,  although  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  July — and  the 
Tigris  not  before  the  end  of  September.  The  royal  road  from  Nice- 
phorium followed  the  course  first  of  the  Bilecha,  and  then  of  one  of  its 
eastern  tributaries  up  to  Carrae,  the  Haran  of  the  Scriptures.  Thence 
it  intersected  the  channels  of  the  numerous  streams  which,  flowing  from 
Mount  Masius,  fertilize  the  rich  territory  of  which  Nisibis  was  the 
capital.  Here  the  army  might  halt,  and  furnish  itself  with  necessaries 
io  any  amount.  Hence,  also,  Alexander  could  rapidly  move  to  any  se- 
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lected  point  upon  the  Tigris,  and  cross  it  before  the  enemy  could  bring 
any  considerable  force  to  bear  upon  him. 

Darius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  East 
under  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Having  ascertained  the  direction  of  the 
enemy’s  march,  he  moved  to  the  Tigris,  and  crossed  over  into  Assyria. 
The  whole  army  then  advanced  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  until  the 
royal  road  turned  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  Arbela  ; it  then  cros- 
sed theCaprus  or  Little  Zab,  and  reached  Arbela,  where  the  baggage 
and  the  useless  part  of  the  army  were  deposited. 

Darius  conducted  the  combatants  to  the  river  Lycos  or  Great  Zab. 
These  alone  consumed  five  days  in  traversing  the  bridge  ‘thrown  over 
this  river.  Perhaps  military  men  may,  from  this  f^ct,  make  a gross 
calculation  of  their  numbers.  The  same  bridge  was,  in  latter  times, 
traversed  by  the  Persian  army  which  captured  Amida  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius,  in  three  days.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  a distant  spec- 
tator of  their  passage. 

Darius  then  advanced  to  Gaugamela,  or  the  Camel’s  House,  so  cal- 
led from  the  camel  which  Jiad  borne  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in 
his  retreat  from  Scythia.  It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  river  Buma- 
dus,  the  modern  Hazir  Su.  Here  the  immense  plain  of  Upper  Assy- 
ria, stretched  northward  between  the  Gordycean  mountains  and  the  Ti- 
gris, presented  the  field  of  battle  best  calculated  for  the  operations  of  a 
Persian  army.  Darius  selected  his  own  ground,  and  every  hillock  and 
other  obstacle  that  could  interfere  with  the  movements  of  cavalry  were 
carefully  removed  ; light  troops  were  then  sent  forward  to  observe  rath- 
er than  contest  the  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

Alexander  had  reached  this  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Beled,  or  Old 
Mosul.  The  season  was  favourable,  as  all  the  rivers  that  flow  from 
Mount  Taurus  are  lowest  in  autumn ; and  no  enemy  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  ; yet  the  army  encountered  great  difficulties  in  the  pas- 
sage, both  from  the  depjth  and  force  of  the  current,  and  the  slippery  na- 
ture of  its  bed.  The  cavalry  formed  a double  line,  within  which  the 
infantry  marched  with  their  shields  over  their  heads,  and  their  arms  in- 
terlinked. In  this  manner  they  crossed  without  the  loss  of  lives.  Their 
entrance  into  Assyria  was  signalized  by  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon.  This,  according  to  the  calculation  of  astronomers,  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  September. 

The  soldiers  were  alarmed,  and  feared  its  disastrous  influence ; but 
Aristander  soothed  their  agitated  minds,  by  saying  that  it  portended  evil 
to  Persia  rather  than  to  Macedonia.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  on  what 
principle  this  explanation  was  founded  ; for,  as  the  sun,  the  glorious 
Mithra,  was  the  patron  god  of  Persia,  that  kingdom  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  labours  of  the  moon ; but  Aristander 
was  an  able  man,  as  well  as  a diviner,  and  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  sun 
properly  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  to  the  Persians ; on  the 
same  principle,  he  saw  in  the  ensuing  battle  an  eagle  hovering  over  Al- 
exander’s head,  and  pointing  upwatds,  announced  the  fact  to  the  sol- 
diers. It  is  a curious  historical  coincidence,  that  the  battle  of  Arbela* 
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the  greatest  victory  achieved  by  the  Macedonian  arms,  and  the  defeat 
at  Pydna,  which  proved  fatal  to  their  empire,  were  both  preceded  by  e- 
clipses  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  victor  in  each  case  knew  how  to  con- 
vert the  incident  to  his  own  purposes.  Alexander  as  well  as  Paulus 
iEmilius  offered  sacrifices  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  to  the  regular 
motion  of  which  they  knew  the  phenomenon  to  be  attributable. 

For  three  days  the  army  marched  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris 
without  seeing  an  enemy  ; on  the  fourth,  .the  light-horsemen  in  front  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  a body  of  Persian  cavalry  in  the  plain ; they 
did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  and  were  pursued  by  Alexander  himself  and 
a chosen  body  of  horse.  He  failed  to  overtake  the  main  body,  but  cap- 
tured a few  whose  horses  were  inferior  in  speed ; from  them  he  discov- 
ered that  Darius  was  encamped  as  before  described,  and  ready  to  give 
battle.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  account,  and  from  the  authority  of 
other  historians,  that  the  whole  country  to  the  west  of  the  field  of  bat- 
tle had  been  driven,  and  that  no  inhabitants  remained  from  whom  any 
inlormation  could  be  derived. 

The  army  halted  for  four  days  on  the  spot  where  the  king  received 
the  long-desired  intelligence ; this  short  repose  was  grauted  in  order  to 
enable  the  soldiers  to  recover  from  their  fatigues,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  ensuing  contest.  Part  of  even  this  brief  relaxation  from 
active  duty  was  employed  in  forming  an  intrenched  camp  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  baggage  and  non-combatants. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fiftli  day,  he  recommenced 
his  march  at  the  head  of  his  combatants,  who  bore  nothing  but  their 
arms.  It  was  his  intention  to  arrive  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  day-break, 
but  the  distance  was  miscalculated,  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  when 
on  surmounting  a range  of  hillocks,  he  saw  the  interminable  lines  of 
the  Persians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  intervening  space  was 
still  four  miles. 

Here  he  commanded  a halt,  and  proposed  the  question  to  the  leading 
officers,  hastily  called  together,  whether  they  should  immediately  ad- 
vance or  postpone  the  battle  till  the  next  morning.  The  great  majority 
were  adverse  to  delay ; but  Parmenio,  whose  experienced  eye  had  al- 
ready discovered  the  traces  of  the  levelling  operations,  was  for  en- 
camping on  the  spot,  and  carefully  examining  the  ground,  as  he  sus- 
pected various  parts  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  lines  to  be  trenched  and 
staked.  His  prudent  advice  prevailed,  and  the  army  encamped  on  the 
brow  of  the  low  hills,  under  arms,  and  in  order  of  battle.  Then  the 
king  in  person,  escorted  by  a strong  body  of  light  troops  and  cavalry, 
examined  every  part  of  the  field  as  narrowly  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  On  his  return  to  the  main  body  he  again  called  his  officers  to- 
gether, and  told  them  it  was  needless  for  him  to  exhort  men  whose  own 
courage  and  past  deeds  must  prove  the  strongest  incitement ; but  he 
earnestly  besought  them  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  those  under  their  com- 
mand, and  impress  upon  their  minds  a sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
impending  combat,  in  which  they  were  to  contend,  not  for  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Egypt,  as  before,  but  for  all  Asia  and  for  empire.  For  this 
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purpose  every  captain  of  horse  and  foot  ought  to  address  his  own  troop 
and  company  ; every  colonel  his  own  regiment ; and  every  general  in 
the  phalanx  his  own  brigade.  The  men,  naturally  brave,  needed  not 
long  harangues  to  excite  their  courage,  but  to  be  simply  told  carefully 
to  keep  their  ranks  during  the  struggle,  to  advance  in  the  deepest  si- 
lence, to  cheer  with  a loud  and  clear  voice,  and  to  peal  forth  the  shout 
of  victory  in  the  most  terrific  accents.  He  requested  the  officers  to  be 
quick  in  catching  transmitted  orders,  and  in  communicating  them  to 
their  troops,  emd  to  remember  that  the  safety  of  all  was  endangered  by 
the  negligence  and  secured  by  the  laborious  vigilance  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

The  generals,  as  at  Issus,  told  their  king  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to 
rely  with  confidence  upon  their  exertions.  The  men  were  then  ordered 
to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to  rest  for  the  night. 

It  is  said  that  Parmenio,  alarmed  by  the  immense  array  of  the  Per- 
sian lines,  and  by  the  discordant  sounds  of  the  congregated  nations, 
borne  across  the  plain  like  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  agitated  ocean, 
entered  the  king’s  tent  at  a late  hour,  and  proposed  a night  attack. 
The  answer  was  (for  Parmenio  was  not  alone,)  “ it  would  be  base  to 
steal  a victory,  and  Alexander  vmust  conquer  in  open  day  and  without 
guile.” 

While  the  Macedonians  were  thus  snatching  a brief  repose,  the  Per- 
sians were  kept  all  night  under  arms,  as  they  had  been  during  the  great- 
est part  of  the  preceding  day;  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  break  down 
the  spirits  of  the  men  and  to  jade  the  horses.  But  Darius  had  chosen 
and  prepared  his  ground,  and  could  not  change  it  without  throwing  his 
whole  line  into  confusion. 

His  order  of  battle,  described  on  paper,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians.  The  troops  were  arranged  according  to  their  nations, 
under  their  own  satraps,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

On  the  left  were  the  Bactrians,  Dahse,  Persians,  (horse  and  foot  in- 
termingled,) Susians  and  Cadusians.  These  last  touched  the  centre. 

On  the  right  were  the  Syrians,  Mesopotamians,  Medes,  Parthians, 
Sac®,  Tapeiri,  Hyrcanians,  Albanians,  and  Sacaseaae.  The  last  touch- 
ed the  centre. 

The  centre,  commanded  by  Darius  himself,  was  composed  of  the 
Royal  Kinsmen,  the  Immortals,  the  Indians,  the  expatriated  Carians, 
and  the  Mardian  archers. 

Behind,  a second  line  was  formed  of  the  Uxians,  Babylonians,  Car- 
manians,  and  Sitacenians.  In  front  of  the  left  wing  were  drawn  up 
1000  Bactrians,  and  all  the  Scythian  cavalry,  and  100  scythe-armed 
chariots.  In  front  of  Darius,  and  facing  Alexander’s  royal  troop  of 
Companion  cavalry,  were  placed  15  elephants  and  50  of  the  wur-char- 
iots.  In  front  of  the  right  wing  were  posted  the  Armenian  and  Cappa- 
docian cavalry,  and  50  more  of  the  chariots.  The  Greek  mercenaries 
were  drawn  up  on  both  sides  of  Darius,  apposite  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  as  they  alone  were  supposed  capable  of  withstanding  the 
charge  of  that  formidable  and  dreaded  body. 
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With  this  list  of  nations  before  us,  it  is  absurd  to  impute  the  victories 
•of  Alexander  to  the  effeminacy  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  bra- 
vest and  hardiest  tribes  of  Asia  were  in  the  field  ; Bactrians,  Scythians, 
and  Dahse,  with  their  long  lances,  barbed  steeds,  and  steel  panoplies  ; 
Sacae  and  Parthians,  mounted  archers,  whose  formidable  arrows  proved 
in  after-ages  so  destructive  to  the  legions  of  Rome  ; Armenians,  Alba- 
nians, and  Cadusians,  whom  the  successers  of  Alexander  failed  to  sub- 
due ; and  Uxian  and  Mardian,  mountaineers,  unrivalled  as  light  troops 
and  skirmishes.  Arrian  computed  their  united  numbers  at  1,000,000  of 
infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry.  Supposing  the  infantry  did  not  exceed 
one  fourth  of  that  number,  there  would  still  remain  troops  enough  to 
bear  down  and  trample  the  Macedonians  under  foot. 

But  the  great  mass  was  without  an  efficient  head  : their  nominal  chief 
could  not  bring  them  to  co-operate,  as  there  was  no  principle  of  cohe- 
sion between  th6  different  parts.  The  sole  point  of  union  was  the  royal 
standard  ; as  long  as  that  wasvisible  in  the  front  of  battle,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Persian  satraps  ever  forgot  their  duty ; but  if  the  king  fell,  or 
still  worse,  if  the  king  fled,  all  union  was  dissolved,  all  efforts  against 
the  enemy  instantly  ceased,  and  a safe  retreat  into  his  own  province,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  troops,  became  the  object  of  every  satrap.  In  at- 
taining this  object,  no  distinction  was  made  between  friend  and  foe,  all 
who  obstructed  the  escape  were  indiscriminately  treated  as  enemies. 
Cyrus  had  betrayed  the  fatal  secret  to  the  Greeks,  Xenophon  had  made 
it  public,  and  Alexander  proved  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  “if  the  comman- 
der-in-chief  of  an  oriental  army  be  killed,  or  forced  to  fly,  all  is  gained. 

The  king’s  sleep  was  deeper  and  longer  than  usual  on  the  morning 
of  this  decisive  day ; nor  did  he  awake  until  Parmenio  entered  his  tent 
to  announce  that  the  troops  were  all  under  arms  and  expecting  his  pre- 
sence. Parmenio  asked  why  he  slept  like  a man  who  had  already  con- 
quered, and  not  like  one  about  to  commence  the  greatest  battle  of  which 
the  world  had  hitherto  heard  1 Alexander  smiled  and  said,  “ In  what 
light  can  you  look  upon  us  but  as  conquerors,  seeing  we  have  no  longer 
to  traverse  desolate  countries  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  he  does  not  de- 
cline the  combat.” 

Alexander  was  neither  tall  nor  large,  but,  with  more  than  ordidary 
power  of  limb,  possessed  great  elegance  of  figure  ; the  many  portraits 
on  coins  yet  extant  give  assurance  that  his  countenance  was  of  the 
best  models  of  masculine  beauty ; his  complexion  was  fair,  with  a tinge 
of  red  in  his  face ; his  eye  was  remarkable  for  its  quickness  and  viva- 
city, and  defied  imitation  ; but  a slight  inclination  of  the  head  to  one 
side,  natural  to  him,  was  easily  adopted  by  his  courtiers,  and  even  by 
many  of  his  successors.  His  dress  and  arms  on  this  memorable  day 
are  described  by  Plutarch,  and  deserve  attention.  He  wore  a short 
tunic  of  the  Sicilian  fashion,  girt  close  round  him,  over  that  a linen 
breastplate,  strongly  quilted ; his  helmet,  surmounted  by  the  white 
plume  was  of  polished  steel,  the  work  ofTheodectes  ; the  gorget  was  of 
the  same  metal  set  with  precious  stones ; his  sword,  his  favourite  weap- 
on in  battle,  was  a present  from  a Cyprian  king,  and  not  to  be  excelled 
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for  lightness  or  temper  ; but  his  belt,  deeply  embossed  with  massy  fig- 
ures, was  the  most  superb  part  of  his  armour  ; it  was  given  by  the 
Rhodians,  and  Helicon,  at  an  advanced  age,  had  exerted  all  his  skill  in 
rendering  it  worthy  of  Alexander’s  acceptance ; if  we  add  to  these  the 
shield,  lance,  and  light  greaves,  we  may  form  a fair  idea  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  battle. 

The  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order : on  the  extreme  right 
were  the  companion  cavalry,  in  eight  strong  divisions,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Philotas  ; the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  was  composed 
of  the  Thessalians  and  Greek  confederates  ; Parmenio  commanded  the 
left,  Alexander  the  right  wing.  This  was  the  main  battle. 

Behind  the  phalanx  a second  line  of  infantry  was  formed,  with  or- 
ders to  face  to  the  rear  if  any  attack  were  made  from  that  quarter. 

On  the  right  flank  of  the  main  battle,  and  not  in  a lilie  with  it,  but  in 
deep  column  behind  the  royal  troop  of  Companion  cavalry,  were  placed 
half  the  Agrians,  half  the  archers,  and  all  the  veteran  mercenaries.  The 
flank  of  this  column  was  covered  by  theProdomi,  Pseonians,  and  merce- 
nary cavalry,  under  the  command  ofAretas.  Still  more  to  their  right 
Menidas  commanded  another  body  of  mercenary  cavalry.  The  left 
flank  of  the  main  battle  was  protected  in  a similar  manner,  by  the  Thra- 
cians of  the  Sitaices,  the  Odrysse,  and  detachments  from  the  mercena- 
ry and  confederate  cavalry.  In  front  of  the  Companion  cavalry  were 
the  rest  of  the  Agrians  and  archers,  and  a body  of  javelin  men.  The 
number  of  Alexander’s  forces  amounted  to  forty  thousand  infantry,  and 
Seven  thousand  cavalry.  The  necessity  of  the  unusual  arrangement  of 
his  troops  is  obvious  from  the  circumstance  that  Alexander,  of  his  own 
extreme  right,  was  opposite  Darius  who  commanded  the  Persian  centre. 
The  Macedonian  army  wTas  certain,  in  that  great  plain,  of  being  envel- 
oped within  the  folding  wings  of  their  adversaries.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  be  prepared  for  attack  in  front,  on  both  flanks,  and  from 
the  rear. 

Alexander,  either  to  avoid  the  elephants,  and  the  scythe-armed  char- 
iots, or  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Persian  centre,  did  not  lead  his  line 
straight  forward,  but  caused  the  whole  to  advance  obliquely  on  the  in- 
tervening ground.  Darius  and  his  army  adopted  a parallel  movement. 
But  as  Alexander  was  thus  rapidly  edging  off  the  ground,  levelled  for 
the  use  of  the  chariots,  Darius  ordered  the  Bactrians  and  Scythians, 
who  were  stationed  in  front  of  his  left  wing,  to  wheel  round  and  attack 
the  enemy’s  right  flank,  in  order  to  p reven  the  extension  of  their  line 
in  that  direction.  Menidas  and  the  mercenary  cavalry  rode  forth  to 
meet  their  charge,  but  were  soon  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Then  all  the  cavalry  under  Aretas  was  ordered  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  Meniadas.  These  also  wese  roughly  handled,  as  the  barbarians 
were  not  only  in  greater  force,  but  the  complete  armour  of  the  Scythians 
made  it  very  difficult  to  make  any  impression  upon  them.  The  Mace- 
donians, however,  stood  thood  repeated  charges,  and  keeping  their 
own  squadrons  in  close  ordes,  succeeded  in  driving  them  back. 
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Then  the  chariots  were  driven  against  Alexander,  and  the  right  wing 
of  the  phalanx.  But  these,  as  usual  made  no  impression,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  horses  and  drivers  were  killed  in  the  advance  by  the 
javelin  men  and  the  Agrians  ; who  even  ran  between  these  once  dread- 
ed machines,  cut  their  traces  and  speared  the  drivers.  The  few  that 
reached  the  line  were  allowed  to  pass  through  to  the  rear,  were  easily- 
captured  by  the  grooms  and  royal  attendants.  Not  a word  is  said  of 
the  operation  of  the  Elephants.  Their  attack  must  therefore  have  pro- 
ved as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  the  chariots. 

The  two  main  bodies  Were  still  at  some  distance,  when  Darius  or- 
dered his  line  to  advance.  Alexander  observing  this,  commanded  A- 
retas,  with  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  flank  column,  to  charge 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  who  w ere  now  wheeling  round,  while,  in- 
stead of  meeting  Darius  with  his  line,  he  advanced  in  column,  and  as 
soon  as  his  leading  troops  had  broken  through  the  first  line  of  the  bar- 
barians, he  directed  the  whole  force  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  and  the 
right  wing  of  the  phalanx  to  the  open  interval  There  he  pierced  and 
divided  the  Persian  line,  and  then  attacked  the  left  centre  of  Darius  in 
flank.  His  great  object  was  to  break  through  the  Kinsman  and  Immor- 
tals, and  reach  that  monarch.  The  close  combat  did  not  last  long. 
The  Persian  cavalry  were  thronged,  and  in  the  press  their  missiles  were 
of  no  avail  against  the  Macedonian  lances.  The  infantry  also  broke 
and  fled  against  the  bristling  pikes  of  the  phalanx,  which  nothing  could 
withstand  on  the  levelled  surface  of  the  plain.  Aretas  and  his  troops 
were  equally  successful,  and  routed  the  enemy’s  left  wing ; so  that  in  this 
quarter  the  victory  ot  the  Macedonians  was  decisive.  I wish  it  were 
possible  to  believe  that'Darius,  as  recorded  by  Curtis  and  Diodorus, 
behaved  with  courage  and  spirit.  But  the  testimony  of  Arrian  is  ex- 
plicit : — “ Fearful  as  he  was  beforehand,  he  was  the  first  to  turn  and 
fly.” 

The  result  was  by  no  means  the  same  in  the  other  part  of  the  field. 
The  three  brigades,  attached  to  the  left  wing,  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
company the  rest  of  the  phalanx,  in  the  great  charge,  but  had  halted  for 
the  protection  of  the  troops  to  the  left,  who  were  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing defeated.  An  immense  gap  was  thus  opened  between  the  separated 
parts,  and  the  Indians  and  the  Persian  cavalry  passed  unmolested 
through  the  interval,  and  reached  the  baggage  where  the  army  had 
slept  the  preceding  night.  The  Persians  slew  many  of  the  camp  at- 
tendants, and  were  busied  in  plundering,  when  the  second  line  of  the 
phalanx  faced  round,  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  slew  many,  and  com- 
pelled the  rest  to  fly. 

The  Persian  right  wing,  where  the  Sacae,  the  Albanians,  and  Par- 
thians  were  stationed,  wheeled  to  the  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  attacked  Parmenio  on  every  side.  Their  success  at  one  time  was 
so  decided,  that  the  veteran  general  was  forced  to  despach  a messenger, 
in  order  to  inform  Alexander  of  his  dangerous  situation,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  instant  aid.  One  great  object  of  Alexander’s  ambition  was  to 
capture  (he  Persian  monarch  on  the  field  of  battle  ; and  that  object,  at 
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the  moment  he  received  the  message,  was  apparently  within  his  grasp  . j 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  between  his  duty  and  inclination,  and  instantly 
ceased  from  the  pursuit,  and  with  the  Companion  cavalry  galloped 
towards  the  enemy’s  right  wing.  lie  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
met  the  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry  in  full  retreat.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  avoid  the  contest,  and  a desperate  engagement  took 
place.  The  Persians  and  Parthiaus  fought  manfully,  when  not  the 
victory  but  their  own  lives  were  the  stake,  and  many  of  them  broke 
through  the  Macedonian  squadrons  and  continued  their  flight  without 
turning  round.  In  this  encounter  sixty  of  the  Companion  cavalry 
were  killed,  and  Hephaestion,  Oceans,  and  Menidas  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  already,  perhaps,  feeling 
the  benefit  of  the  king’s  victory  in  the  relaxed  efforts  of  their  assailants, 
renewed  their  exertions,  and  Alexander  arrived  in  time  to  witness 
their  final  charge,  and  the  enemy’s  flight.  He  immediately  turned 
round  and  resumed  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  At  the  bridge,  over  the 
Eycus,  night  overtook  him.  There  he  rested  for  a few  hours,  and  a- 
gain  setting  out  at  midnight,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  reach- 
ed Arbela,  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Darius,  however,  was  j 
not  there,  but  all  his  treasures  and  equippage  fell  into  the  victor’s 
hands,  and  a secern!  chariot,  bow,  and  spear  were  added  to  the  for- 
mer trophies. 

Thus  terminated  this  famous  battle,  the  success  of  which  is  principal- 
ly due  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Companion  cavalry  and  Alexander  him- 
self. We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  had  been  much  increased  since  the  last  battle.  Their  labour 
and  consequent  fatigue  were  enormous,  and  they  alone  lost  five  hundred 
horses  from  wounds  or  over-exertion. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  number  of  men  who  fell  on  both 
sides.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  Arrian,  that  a hundred  Macedo- 
nians of  rank  were  slain.  As  the  Lycus  was  not  fordable,  and  Alex- 
ander obtained  early  possesion  of  the  bridge,  the  whole  Persian  army 
was  evidently  at  his  mercy.  Hence  Arrian,  who  estimates  the  Per- 
sian loss  of  lives  at  three  hundred  thousand,  states  the  number  of  pris- 
oners to  have  been  far  greater.  The  king  had  brought  them  into  such  i 
a position  between  the  river  Tigris,  the  Gordysean  mountains,  and  the 
Eycus,  that  they  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  death,  or  cap- 
tivity. 

Darius  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  not  down  the  Tigris  towardsJBa 
byloft,  but  across  Mount  Zagrus,  probably  by  the  pass  of  Kerrund.  He 
was  joined  in  his  flight  by  the  Hadrians,  two  thousand  Greek  merce- 
naries, and  the  surviving  remains  of  the  Royal  Kinsmen  and  body 
guard.  These  formed  an  escort  strong  enough  to  conduct  him  to  Ec- 
batana.  He  did  not  dread  an  immediate  pursuit,  as  Babylon  and  Su- 
sa would  naturally  attract  the  first  notice  of  the  victor. 

Alexander  marched  from  Arbela,  and  in  four  days  arrived  at  a town 
called  Memmis  by  Curtius,  Ecbatana  by  Plutarch.  There  he  viewed 
and  admired  the  perpetual  flames  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
isstied  from  a gulf  or  Cavern  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Kerkook. 
The  place  was  also  remarkable  for  its  fountain  of  liquid  naphtha,  of  so 
combustible  a nature,  that  the  Greeks  concluded  it  was  the  fabled  drug 
with  which  Medea  anointed  the  robes  that  proved  fatal  to  the  Corin- 
thian princess.  The  natives,  eager  to  show  its  powers  to  the  “foreign 
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er,  formed  a long  train  in  front  of  the  king’s  lodgings,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark  set  fire  to  one  end,  when  the.  whole  street  burst  into  an  in- 
stantaneous blaze.  Such  spots  were  highly  venerated  by  the  worship- 
pers of  fire.  Near  the  burning  fountain  were  built,  a temple  in  honour 
of  the  great  Persian  goddess  Anaitis,  and  a palace,  once  the  favourite 
residence  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

Thence  he  advanced  through  a submissive  country  to  Babylon,  the 
imperial  seat  of  Semiramis  and  Nebuchadonosor.  This  mighty  city 
had  once  given  law  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Hast,  but  was  now  rapid- 
ly declining  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  the  marshes  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  yearly  recovering  their  loft  dominions.  The  Persians 
had  been  severe  taskmasters  to  their  more  civilized  neighbours.  Cy- 
rus had  treated  them  kindly,  but  the  rebellion  against  the  first  Darius 
had  been  followed  with  heavy  penalties,  and  the  partial  destruction  of 
their  massy  fortifications.  His  son  Xerxes  proved  a tyrant  10  them  ; 
he  plundered  their  shrines,  slew  the  chief  priest  of  Belus,  took  away 
the  golden  statue  of  their  god,  and  partly  destroyed  his  great  pyra- 
midtcai  temple.  When  Herodotus  visited  the  city  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  Alexander,  he  found  all  the  signs  of  a declin- 
ing and  falling  people. 

The  Babylonians,  therefore,  hailed  the  change  of  masters  with  joy 
and  poured  forth  in  crowds  to  meet  the  conqueror.  Mazmus,  the  Per- 
sian satrap,  and  the  military'  commander  of  the  citadel,  headed  the 
procession.  The  Chaldeeans,  in  their  sacred  robes,  and  the  native 
chiefs,  followed  in  order;  and  all,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
East,  bore  presents  in  their  hands.  The  first  care  of  Alexander  was 
to  restore  the  shrines  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  even  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Belus  in  all  its  original  magnificence.  The  immense  reven- 
ues attached  to  its  establishments  by  the  piety  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
were  restored  to  the  priests,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  funds, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  building,  were  intrusted.  He  then  of- 
fered a sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Belus,  according  to  the  regular  forms  of 
the  Chaldsean  religion. 

Mazseus  was  restored  to  his  satrapy,  but  his  authority  was  limited  to 
the  civil  government  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  command 
of  the  troops  and  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  w ere  intrusted  to  two  Ma- 
cedonians. 

Having  arranged  the  affairs  of  Assyria,  and  its  dependent  provin 
ces,  Alexander  marched  eastward  to  Susa.  Thither  he  had  despatch- 
ed one  of  his  officers  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  road  he  met  a 
deputation,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  the  Susian  satrap,  who  bore  a 
letter  from  the  Macedonian  officer,  announcing  the  important  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Susians  were  ready  to  surrender  their  city  and  citadel, 
and  that  the  treasure  were  in  safe  custody. 

Abulites  the  satrap  came  forth  to  meet  Alexander  on  the  banks  of 
the  Choaspes,  the  modern  Kerah,  and  conducted  him  into  the  most  an- 
cient palace  of  the  monarchs  of  Asia.  This  had  been  a favourite  seat 
of  the  Persian  dynasty,  on  account  of  its  central  situation  between 
Persia,  Media,  and  Assyria,  nor  had  Persepolis  or  Pasargada  been 
more  favoured  with  their  presence  and  regard.  Its  citadel  wasagaza 
or  treasury,  where  the  surplus  revenues  of  Asia  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  ages.  According  to  Herodotus,  all  the  coin  that  remained,  af- 
ter defraying  the  regular  expenses  of  the  year,  was  melted  into  earth- 
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en  jars.  When  the  metal  had  cooled,  the  jars  were  broken,  and  the 
bullion  placed  in  the  treasury.  Again,  when  the  annual  disbursements 
exceeded  the  regular  income,  or  some  extraordinary  expenses  from 
war  or  other  causes  took  place,  bullion,  according  to  the  emergency, 
was  recoined  and  sent  to  circulate  through  the  provinces.  Alexander 
found  fifty  thousand  talents  of  silver  thus  treasured  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Susa.  Three  thousand  of  these  were  immediately  sent  to  the  seacoast, 
in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Antipater,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Lace- 
da3monian  war  and  the  pacification  of  Greece.  The  same  sum,  wise 
ly  expended  by  Darius  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  would  have 
retained  Alexander  to  the  west  of  the  Hellespont. 

Theconqueror  drew  a strong  line  of  difference  between  <he  Susians 
and  the  nations  hitherto  visited  by  him.  He  paid  no  honours  to  the  in- 
digenous gods,  but  celebrated  his  arrival  with  Grecian  sacrifices,  gym- 
nastic games,  and  the  lamp-race.  Probably  ho  regarded  the  Susians 
as  a component  part  of  the  dominant  tribes  of  Media  and  Persia, 
whose  supremacy  it  was  his  object  to  overthrow.  The  Susians,  ori- 
ginally called  Cissiaris  and  Cosseeans,  were  a peaceful  people,  descri- 
bed, since  history  has  recorded  facts,  as  always  subject  to  the  ruling 
nation.  But  according  to  their  own  traditions,  their  monarch,  in  the 
Homeric  ages,  was  the  king  of  kings,  and  their  city  was  the  capital  of 
Tithonus,  whose  ever-blooming  bride  was  Aurora,  destined  to  witness 
the  gradual  decay  and  imbecility,  not  ohly  of  her  once  youthful  hus- 
band, but  of  many  successive  dynasties  of  the  lord  of  the  East.  Their 
citadel,  in  the  days  of  iEschylus  and  Herodotus,  still  bore  the  name  of 
Memnoneinm,  and  these  two  great  antiquaries,  as  well  as  Strabo,  re- 
gard the  Susians  or  Cissians  as  possessing  a far  better  right  than  the 
Egyptians  to  claim  the  dark-visaged  auxiliary  of  Priam  as  their  coun- 
tryman. 

At  Susa  also,  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ulai  or  Choaspes,  the  prophet  Daniel  had  seen  those  visions  which  so 
clearly  describe  the  career  of  Alexander,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Nor  is  it  the  least  striking  circumstance  connected 
with  the  history  of  Susa,  that — when  her  citadel  has  tumbler}  into  dust 
j||  —when  her  palaces  have  disappeared — when  the  long  lines  of  Per- 

sian, Greek,  Parthian,  and  numerous  other  dynasties  have  passed  a- 
way,  and  left  not  a vestige  of  their  magnificence  and  glory  to  attest 
their  former  existence— a small  temple  still  commemorates  the  burial- 
place  of  Daniel,  and  the  wilderness  of  Shus  is  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  Israelites,  who,  from  the  remotest  periods,  have  ceased 
not  their  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 

Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  when  exciting  the  Spartan  king  to  invade 
Persia,  had  concluded  his  picture  by  saying,  (i  When  you  have  taken 
Susa,  you  may  vie  with  Jupiter  himself  in  wealth.”  Nor  were  the 
Macedonians  disappointed : for,  in  addition  to  the  gold  and  silver, 
they  found  other  valuables  of  inestimable  price.  But  what  was  as 
gratifying  to  Alexander’s  own  feelings,  he  there  found  many  of  the 
trophies  which  Xerxes  had  carried  away  from  Greece  ; among  others, 
the  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  supposed  liber- 
ators of  Athens.  He  selected  these  as  the  most  appropriate  present 
for  the  Athenians.  They  returned  in  safety  to  their  original  pedestals, 
where  they  still  remained  in  the  days  of  Arrian.  The  fact  is  w orth 
being  recorded,  because  it  both  proves  that  Xerxes  was  an  admirer  of 
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the  fine  arts,  and  that  Alexander  was  in  his  own  conscience  so  guiltless 
of  a wish  to  tyrannize,  that  lie  scrupled  not  to  honour  these  celebrated 
tyrannicides. 

Abulites  was  reappointed  satrap,  and  a Macedonian  garrison  and 
governor  left  in  the  citadel.  His  next  march  was  against  Persia  Pro- 
per, which  henceforward  I shall  distinguish  by  its  Grecian  name,  Per- 
sis.  He  set  out  from  Susa,  and  crossed  first  the  Coprates,  the  modern 
Abzal,  and  then  the  Pasi-tigris,  the  modern  Karoon,  both  large  and 
navigable  livers.  On  crossing  the  latter,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mod- 
ern Shuster,  he  entered  the  Uxian  territory.  The  Uxians  of  the  plain 
were  a peaceful  race,  who  lived  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire. But  their  kinsmen  of  the  hills  were  robbers  and  warriors.  The 
royal  road  between  Susa  and  Fersepolis  passed  through  a defile  in 
their  possession.  The  command  of  this  had  enabled  them  to  make 
the  great  king  tributary,  and  a certain  sum  was  regularly  paid  to  these 
bandits,  whenever  the  king  passed  from  one  capital  to  the  other.  They 
now  sent  a message  to  Alexander,  announcing  that  he  should  not  pass 
unless  he  paid  the  customary  gratuity.  He  told  them  briefly  “to  at- 
tend next  day  at  the  defile,  and  receive  their  due.” 

As  soon  as  the  messengers  had  departed,  he  took  his  guards  and 
eight  thousand  chosen  infantry,  and  entered  into  the  mountain  gorges. 
Craterus  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  rest  of  the  army  along  the  royal 
road.  Alexander,  guided  by  Susians,  arrived  by  night  at  the  chief 
villages  of  the  Uxians,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants  in  their  beds. 
Many  of  these  were  slain,  a few  escaped  up  the  mountains,  and  their 
nocks  and  herds  were  driven  away.  Thence  he  hurried  to  the  pass, 
where  the  Uxians  had  assembled  their  whole  effective  force.  They 
were  panic-struck  on  seeing  Alexander  coming  from  the  hills  upon 
their  rear,  and  the  main  army  at  the  same  time  advancing  along  the 
road,  and  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  were  killed,  others 
threw  themselves  over  precipices,  and  all  were  taught  in  a very  short 
time  that  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  had  passed  into  very  different  hands. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  en  engaging  to . pay  a tribute.  Ptolemy  adds, 
that  they  owed  their  safety  to  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  who 
interfered  in  their  behalf.  Did  the  present  rulers  of  Central  Asia  be- 
have with  the  spirit  and  decision  of  Alexander,  some  hopes  might  be 
entertained  of  the  civilization  of  that  part  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  form  only  two  great  divisions,  the  robber  and  the  robbed — 
the  bandits  of  the  deseit  and  the  mountains,  and  the  half-starved  culti- 
vators of  the  plains 

The  geography  of  Persis  is  peculiar  and  strongly  marked.  From 
Media  it  is  separated  by  the  continuous  ridge  of  Mount  Zagrus,  and 
from  its  own  seacoast  by  another  nameless  ridge,  which,  parting  from 
Mount  Zagrus  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Tab,  takes  a south-eastern 
direction,  and  breaks  into  numerous  branches  before  it  enters  Carma- 
nia.  The  country  enclosed  between  these  two  ridges  was,  from  its 
position,  called  Ocele,  or  Hollow  Persis,  and  formed  the  most  fertile  dis- 
trict of  the  kingdom.  Its  vales  were  numerous,  and  these  were  irrig- 
ated by  various  streams,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Medus,  the 
Arazes,  and  the  Cyrus.  The  Medus  and  Araxes,  flowing  down  from 
different  parts  of  Mount  Zagrus,  united  their  streams,  and,  after  pas- 
sing under  the  walls  of  Persepolis,  were  either  expended  in  the  irriga- 
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lion  of  the  great  vale,  or,  as  at  present,  discharged  their  waters  into  an 
inland  lake.  The  Cyrus  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  modem 
stream,  but  will  be  found,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  considera- 
bly to  the  east  of  Persepolis. 

In  Alexander’s  time,  two  roads  appeared  to  have  existed  between 
Susiana  and  Persia,  one  leading  to  the  seacoast.  and  thence  turning  to 
the  left  across  the  nameless  ridge  into  the  great  vale,  the  othe  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  modern  Tab  up  to  the  strong  pass  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Persian  Gates,  by  the  moderns  Kelat  Suffeed  (the  Castle 
of  the  Demons.)  Parmenio,  with  the  baggage,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  lower  road,  while  Alexander,  with  the  effective  force,  marched  to 
the  Gates. 

Persis  was  wealthy  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  invader  had  in  deed  and  word  distinguished  their 
case  from  that  of  the  subject  nations.  According  to  this  distinction, 
the  Persians  alone  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  outrages  against  Greece. 
They,  as  the  dominant  power,  had  assembled  their  slaves,  and  driven 
them  forward  to  the  wars  of  destruction.  They  were,  therefore,  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  to  be  humbled  as  well  as  subdued.  The  satrap 
Ariobarzanes,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in  arming  forty  thousand  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  passes. 

These  are  defended  at  one  point  by  a lofty  rock,  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous on  all  sides.  The  summit  is  a small  plain,  supplied  with  copious 
springs,  and  impregnable  if  faithfully  defended.  These  Gates,  and  the 
hills  on  both  sides,  were  occupied  by  the  satrap’s  forces,  and  a fortified 
camp  commanded  the  narrowest  gorge.  Alexander  inarched  into  l\f<& 
defile,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Then  Ariobarzanes  gave  the 
signal  for  attack,  and  the  Macedonians  were  overwhelmed  with  stones 
and  missiles  of  every  description,  not  only  from  the  front,  but  also  from 
both  flanks.  The  success  of  the  Persians  was  for  the  time  complete, 
and  their  enemies  retired  before  them  for  the  space  of  nearly  four 
miles. 

Alexander  then  summoned  a rouncil.  and  examined  prisoners  as  the 
existence  of  any  road  by  which  the  pass  could  be  turned.  Some  were 
found  who  promised  to  guide  the  army  by  mountain  paths  and  precip-  S 
itous  ways,  into  the  plain  of  Persis.  The  king’s  plan’s  were  soon  form- 
ed. Ceaterus,  with  the  main  body,  to  encamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass, 
and  to  make  a vigorous  attack  from  the  front,  as  soon  as  he  seould  un- 
derstand, from  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  that  the  king  had  gained  the  j 
rear.  With  the  evening  twilight  he  led  out  the  rest  of  his  troops,  en- 
tered the  mountains,  and,  having  followed  the  guides  for  six  miles,  sent 
Amyntas,  Philotas,  and  Coenus  forward,  with  orders  to  descend  into 
the  plain,  and  throw  a bridge  over  the  river,  which,  he  understood,  in-  | 
tervened  between  the  pass  and  Persepolis.  Then  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  guards,  the  brigade  ofPerdiccas,  the  most  active  arch- 
ers and  Agrians,  and  the  royal  troop  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  he 
turned  to  the  right  over  high  mountains  and  difficult  paths,  and  in  suc- 
cession surprised-three  posts  of  the  enemy,  without  allowing  a single 
individual  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  the  satrap’s  camp. 

At  break  of  day  he  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  pass  and  of  the 
fortified  camp.  He  attacked  and  carried  the  latter  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity, and  drove  out  the  Persians — surprised  and  panic  struck, and 
more  anxious  to  fly  than  eager  to  fight.  In  front  they  were  met  by  j 
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Craterus,  and  driven  baek  upon  Alexander,  who  pressed  close  upon 
their  rear.  In  their  despair  they  attempted  to  regain  their  camp,  but 
this  was  already  occupied  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  with  three 
thousand  men.  Hemmed  in,  therefore,  on  all  sides,  the  greater  part 
were  cut  to  pieces.  A few,  with  Ariobarzanes,  escaped  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  not  mentioned  that  the  rock  was  taken ; probably 
it  was  deserted  in  the  general  panic,  or  surrendered  to  the  victor  when 
its  farther  defence  could  have  no  rational  object. 

On  the  road  between  the  defiles  and  Persepolis,  the  king  met  a mes- 
senger from  Tiridates,  the  governor,  desiring  him  to  hasten  his  advance, 
as  the  Persian  soldiers  were  threatening  to  plunder  the  royal  treasury. 
Thither,  therefore,  he  hurried  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  found  the 
bridge  across  the  river  completed,  and  reached  Pergepolis  in  time  to 
save  the  treasures. 

According  to  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
the  palace,  was  given  up  to  the  Macedonians,  who  plundered  it  with  all 
the  license  usually  granted  to  soldiers  when  towns  are  taken  by  storm. 
The  palace,  according  to  Arrian,  was  deliberately  committed  to  the 
flames,  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  Athens,  the  conflagration  of  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  the  other  evils  inflicted  by  Xerxes  on 
Greece.  Parmenio  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the 
commission  of  this  outrage.  Among  other  arguments,  he  represented 
how  unseemly  it  was  in  him  to  destroy  his  own  property,  and  how  such 
conduct  must  naturally  incline  the  Asiatic  nations  to  regard  him  more 
as  a passing  depredator  than  as  their  future  and  permanent  sovereign  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Achilles  predominated  over  the  voice  of  justice,  gen- 
erosity, and  prudence,  and  the  palace  of  the  Achaemcnidae,  at  the  gates 
of  which  the  deputies  of  a hundred  nations  used  to  bow  and  listen  to 
their  destiny,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  after-tale  of  the  reve]ry  and  ex- 
cess, and  of  the  influence  of  the  Athenian  Thais,  in  producing  this 
catastrophe,  was  invented  as  a palliation  or  exaggeration  of  the  mon- 
arch’s conduct.  By  the  Greeks  at  home  the  action  would  be  hailed  as 
n deed  of  laudable  vengeance  and  retributive  justice,  but  perhaps  it  was 
wisdom  to  whisper  among  the  Eastern  nations  that  it  sprung  from  the 
wild  excess  and  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  not  from  the  cold  and 
deliberate  resolution  of  their  conqueror. 

Previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  palace,  the  victor  entered  it,  and 
; examined  the  whole  w:th  the  care  and  attention  justly  due  to  the  taste 
and  magnificence,  displayed  in  its  erection.  He  entered  the  presence- 
chamber — and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  king  of  kings. 
There  can  be  no  <loubt  that  such  a sight  must  have  been  a source  of  the 
greatest  pride  and  exultation  to  every  Greek  who  possessed  a single 
spark  of  national  feeling.  Demeratus,  the  Corinthian,  who  was  one  of 
the  royal  Companions  then  present,  burst  into  tears,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, “ What  a pleasure  have  the  Greeks  missed  who  died  without  see- 
ing Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Darius !” 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  palace  stood  a colossal  statue  of  Xerxes. 
This,  probably  by  the  Greek  soldiers,  had  been  thrown  down  from  its 
pedestal,  and  lay  neglected  on  the  ground.  Alexander,  on  passing  it, 
stopped  and  addressed  it,  as  if  it  had  been  alive : “ Shall  we  leave  you 

in  this  condition  on  account  of  the  war  you  made  upon  Greece,  or  raise 
you  again  for  the  sake  of  your  magnanimity  and  other  virtues?”  He 
stood  a long  time  as  if  deliberating  which  he  should  do,  then  passed  on, 
and  left  it  as  it  was.  Both  these  anecdotes  are  given  by  Plutarch. 

The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Persopolis  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Ista- 
kar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Medus  and  Araxes. 
Travellers  speak  of  them  with  admiration — not  unmixed  with  awe. 
Many  pillars  still  remain  standing,  a melancholy  monument  of  the 
wealth,  taste,  ami  civilization  of  the  Persians,  and,  in  this  instance,  of 
the  barbarian  vengeance  of  the  Greeks. 

The  winter  had  already  set  in,  but  the  activity  of  Alexander  was  not 
to  be  repressed ; at  the  head  of  a chosen  detachment  he  invaded  the 
mountain  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Cossaei,  Mardi,  andParceta- 
coe,  pursued  them  into  their  hill  villages  during  the  most  inclement  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  authority. 

He  also  visited  Pasargada,  built  by  the  elder  Cyrus,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  finally  defeated  the  Median  Astyages.  The  treasures  and 
citadel  were  delivered  up  without  resistance,  and  made  the  third  Gaza 
which  fell  into  his  hands.  Conscious  that  he  had  not  treated  the  inhab- 
itants of  Persis  like  a generous  conqueror,  he  did  not  venture  to  leave 
the  treasures  within  the  province.  An  immense  train  of  baggage-horses 
were  therefore  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargada,  and 
attended  the  motions  of  the  army,  which,  after  remaining  four  months 
in  Persis,  set  forward  again  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 

That  monarch  had  hitherto  lingered  at  Ecbatana,  where,  instead  of 
manfully  preparing  to  renew  the  contest,  he  had  been  indulging  idle 
hopes  that  some  untoward  accident  might  befall  Alexander  in  his  visits 
to  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  in  his  conquest  of  Persis. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fiflh  Campaign , B.  C.  330. 

Alexander  advanced  from  Persepolis,  and  on  the  road  heard  that 
the  Cadusians  and  Scythians  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Dari- 
us, who,  according  to  the  report,  was  to  meet  the  Macedonians  and  give 
them  battle.  On  hearing  this,  he  separated  his  effective  force  from  the 
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long  train  of  baggage  that  attended  him,  and  in  twelve  days  entered 
Media;  here  he  learned  that  the  report  respecting  the  Cadusians  and 
Medians  was  false,  and  that  Darius  was  preparing  to  fly  to  the  Upper 
Provinces.  On  this  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  when  within  three 
day’s  march  of  Ecbatana,  met  Bisthanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  the  late 
king  ; from  him  he  received  certain  information  that  Darius  had  com- 
menced his  flight  five  days  before,  with  6,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry, 
and  with  7,000  talents  taken  from  the  Median  treasury. 

Alexander  soon  after  entered  Ecbatana,  the  modern  Ispahan,  and  the 
capital  of  the  second  imperial  nation  of  Asia.  This  city,  like  Perse- 
polis,  is  situated  on  a river  that  finds  no  exit  into  the  sea,  but  is  lost  in 
sandy  deserts.  Its  own  natural  stream  was  too  scanty  to  supply  the 
great  plain  through  which  it  flowed  and  the  wants  of  the  rising  city. 
Semiramis,  therefore,  or  one  of  those  great  Assyrian  monarchs  whose 
names  have  perished,  but  whose  works  remain,  had,  with  incredible  la- 
bour, and  by  perforating  a mountain,  conducted  a much  larger  river  in- 
to the  plain.  This,  at  present,  is  called  the  Helmund.  The  spot  where 
the  rock  is  perforated  is  about  three  days’ journey  to  the  south-west  of 
Ispahan.  The  climate  of  this  capital  is  most  delightful  and  healthy. 
The  hottest  day  in  summer  is  tempered  by  the  mountain  breezes,  and 
instead  of  relaxing,  braces  the  human  frame ; hence  it  was  the  favour- 
ite summer  residence  of  the  ancient  monarchs,  from  the  elder  Cyrus  to 
the  last  of  the  Sassanidae.  The  plain  on  which  it  is  situated  is  unrival- 
led for  its  fertility,  and  capable  of  supplying  a countless  population  with 
abundant  provisions.  Polybius  describes  the  city  as  infinitely  surpas- 
sing its  sister  capitals  in  wealth  and  magnificence ; and  Herodotus 
writes,  that  the  citadel  alone,  within  which  was  enclosed  the  palace  of 
Dejoces,  the  founder  of  the  second  Median  monarchy,  was  equal  in 
circumference  to  Athens. 

Here  terminated  the  services  of  the  Thessalian  and  Confederate 
cavalry,  that  had  served  Alexander  with  so  much  valour,  fidelity,  and 
success.  In  addition  to  their  full  pay  and  to  the  booty  accumulated  du- 
ring the  tour  campaigns,  they  received,  as  a farther  proof  of  their  lea- 
der’s approbation  of  their  conduct,  a gratuity  of  2,000  talents  to  be  di- 
vided among  them.  Their  war-horses  were  purchased  by  the  king,  and 
a body  of  cavalry  appointed  to  escort  them  to  the  seacoast,  whence 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  ships  to  Euboea.  Liberty  was  given  to  all 
who  might  wish  to  enter  the  Macedonian  service,  and  many  preferred 
the  dangers  and  excitements  of  a warrior’s  life  to  the  comfort  of  a peace- 
ful and  wealthy  home. 

Six  thousand  Macedonians  and  a strong  body  of  horse  were^left  in 
garrison  at  Ecbatana.  The  treasures  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargada  were 
deposited  by  Parmenio  in  the  citadel,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Har- 
palus.  Parmenio,  after  arranging  affairs  at  Ecbatana,  was  ordered  to 
lead  the  mercenaries,  the  Thracians,  and  all  the  cavalry  by  the  Com- 
panions, by  a circuitous  route,  through  the  territory  of  the  Cadusians 
into  Hyrcania. 
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Alexander  himself,  with  the  Companion  cavalry,  the  greater  part  of 
the  phalanx,  the  archers,  and  the  Agrians,  went  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
Two  roads  lead  from  Ispahan  to  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, one  through  Yezd,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert  into  Khorasan  ; the  other,  which  is  most  frequented,  through 
Kashan  or  Natunz,  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  to  the 
pass  of  Khawar  (the  Casyian  gates,)  and  thence  along  the  southern 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus  into  Khorasan. 

As  Darius  was  conveying  a heavy  treasure  with  him  along  this  latter 
road,  Alexander  entertained  a hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  overtake 
him  before  he  reached  the  gates.  He  pressed  forwards,  therefore,  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  not  only  a great  part  of  the  infantry  were 
compelled  to  fall  behind,  but  many  horses  perished  from  fatigue  and 
heat.  In  eleven  days  he  reached  Rhagse,  placed  by  Strabo  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  Caspian  gates,  and  consequently  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Rey  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  more  than  fifty  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  them.  Here  he  was  informed  that  Darius  had  alrea- 
dy passed  the  defile.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  overtaking  him  with  his 
tired  troops,  he  halted  five  days  at  Rhagse,  to  refresh  his  army  and  re- 
assemble the  stragglers.  During  his  short  stay  he  appointed  a Per- 
sian nobleman,  by  name  Oxydates,  to  be  satrap  of  the  important  prov- 
ince of  Media.  Alexander  had  found  him  a prisoner  in  the  citadel  of 
Susa,  and  this  very  dubious  test  was  looked  upon  as  a sufficient  recom- 
mendation for  his  fidelity  at  least. 

He  resumed  his  march,  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  day  passed 
through  the  Caspian  gates,  and  reached  the  edge  of  a small  desert  to 
the  east  of  them.  Here  he  had  halted,  and  parties  had  been  sent  in 
different  directions  to  procure  forage  and  provisions,  when  Bagistanes, 
a Babylonian  nobleman,  and  Atitibelus,  the  son  of  Mayaeus,  came  and 
informed  him  that  Nabarzanes,  the  commander  of  the  royal  guards,  the 
satraps,  Bessus,  of  Bactria,  Barsmntes,  of  the  Drangse,  Brazas,  of  the 
Arachosiaas,  and  Satibarzanes,  of  Areia,  had  seized  the  person  of  their 
sovereign,  and  were  keeping  him  in  confinement. 

Alexander,  without  a moment’s  delay,  or  even  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  foraging  parties,  selected  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  with  these  and  the  Companion  cavalry,  bearing  nothing  with 
them  but  their  arms  and  two  days’  provisions,  hastened  forward  to  res- 
cue, if  possible,  the  unhappy  Darius  from  the  hands  of  traitors.  The 
party  marched  all  night,  and  did  not  halt  till  next  day  at  noon.  With  the 
night  they  again  resumed  their  march,  and  with  the  dawn  reached  the 
gpot  where  Bagistanes  had  left  the  satraps  encamped.  Here  he  procur- 
ed farther  information,  that  Darius  was  confined  in  a covered  wagon, 
and  Bessus  recognised  as  chief  by  the  Baetrian  cavalry  and  all  the 
barbarians — except  the  Persian  Artabazus  and  his  sons,  who,  together 
with  the  Greek  mercenaries,  had  remained  faithful,  but  being  too  weak 
to  prevent  the  treason,  had  separated  from  the  traitors,  and  retired  to 
the  mountains  on  the  left ; that  the  supposed  plans  of  the  conspirators 
were,  if  Alexander  pursued  closely,  to  deliver  Darius  and  thus  obtain 
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favour — but  it'  he  did  not,  to  assemble  all  the  forces  they  could  collect, 
and  assert  the  independence  of  their  several  satraps — in  the  mean  time 
obeying  Bessus  as  their  leader. 

Alexander  reposed  for  the  whole  of  that  day  at  the  place  where  he 
procured  this  information,  for  both  men  and  horses  were  exhausted  by 
the  continued  exertions.  At  night  the  march  was  again  resumed,  and 
continued  until  the  next  day  at  noon,  when  they  arrived  at  a village  where 
the  satraps  had  encamped  during  the  preceding  day,  for  they  also  march- 
ed by  night.  Here  he  questioned  the  inhabitants,  whether  there  were 
no  shorter  road  than  the  one  along  which  the  enemy  was  proceeding, 
and  heard  that  there  was,  but  across  a desert  and  without  water.  He 
immediately  ordered  guides,  and. as  the  foot  could  no  longer  keep  up 
with  him,  he  dismounted  500  of  the  cavalry  and  gave  their  horses  to 
the  same  number  of  infantry  officers  and  others,  distinguished  for  their 
strength  and  agility : these  men  were,  of  course,  to  act  again  as  foot- 
soldiers,  should  each  service  become  necessary.  Nicanor  and  Attalus 
were  ordered  to  select  the  most  active  remaining  troops,  and  to  pursue 
the  enemy  along  the  main  road,  while  the  main  body,  under  Craterus, 
was  to  follow  slowly  and  in  battle  array.' 

The  king  himself,  with  the  Companion  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 
set  out  early  in  the  evening,  advanced  five-and-twenty  miles  during  the 
night,  and  at  break  of  day  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  troops  of 
the  satrap  marching  in  disorder,  and  mostly  without  their  arms.  The 
very  sight  of  Alexander  put  the  greater  number  to  flight,  and  when  a 
lew  of  those  who  offered  resistance  had  been  cut  down,  all  fled.  Bessus 
and  his  companions  attempted  for  a time  to  hurry  forward  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Darius  was  confined  ; but  on  discovering  that  the 
victor  was  rapidly  gaining  upon  them,  Barssentes  and  Satibarzanes 
wounded  him  fatally,  and  left  him  to  expire  by  the  road-side.  He  had 
breathed  his  last  before  Alexander  came  up,  who  thus  lost  an  opportuni- 
ty of  showing  how  generously  he  could  treat  his  rival,  when  fortune 
had  decided  the  contest  in  his  favour.  The  assassination  took  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  B.  0.  330,  and  the  scene  was  probably  the  plain  to 
the  south-west  of  the  modern  Damgan.  Arrian’s  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  Darius  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  judicious,  that  I shall  content  my- 
self with  translating  it  freely. 

“This,”  says  he,  “was  the  end  of  Darius,  who,  as  a warrior,  was 
singularly  remiss  and  injudicious.  In  other  respects  his  character  is 
blameless,  either  because  he  was  just  by  nature,  or  because  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  contrary,  as  his  accession  and  the  Mace- 
donian invasion  were  simultaneous.  It  was  not  in  his  power,  therefore, 
to  oppress  his  subjects,  as  his  danger  was  greater  than  theirs.  His 
reign  was  one  unbroken  series  of  disasters.  First  occurred  the  defeat 
of  his  satraps  in  the  cavalry  engagement  on  theGranicus,  then  the  loss 
of  iEolia,  Ionia,  both  Phrygias,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  the  whole  maritime 
coast  as  far  as  Cilicia;  then  his  own  defeat  at  Issus,  followed  by  the 
capture  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  by  the  loss  of  Phoenicia 
and  all  Egypt.  At  Arbela,  he  was  the  first  to  commence  a disgraceful 
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flight,  where  he  lost  an  innumerable  army,  composed  of  barbarians  of' 
almost  every  race.  Thenceforth  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  a 
fugitive  in  his  own  empire,  until  he  was  at  last  miserably  betrayed  by 
his  own  retinue,  and  loaded,  king  of  kings  as  he  was,  with  ignominy 
and  chains.  Finally,  he  was  treacherously  assassinated  by  his  most 
intimate  connexions.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  Darius  while  living. 
After  his  death  he  was  buried  with  royal  honours,  his  children  were 
brought  up  and  educated  by  Alexander — in  the  same  manner  as  if  their 
father  had  been  still  king,  and  the  conqueror  married  his  daughter. 
At  his  death  he  was  about,  fifty  years  old.” 

Alexander  then  entered  Hecatompylos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Parthia 
Proper.  It  received  its  Greek  name  from  being  the  centre  where  ma- 
ny roads  met,  and  is  probably  the  modern  Damgan.  Here  he  rested 
until  he  had  re-collected  and  refreshed  the  army,  scattered  and  exhaust- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  pursuit.  Nicanor,  the  son  of 
Parmenio,  who  had  held  one  of  the  most  confidential  commands  during 
all  the  campaigns,  and  who  had  of  late  undergone  great  fatigue,  sunk 
under  the  exertion,  and  soon  after  died. 

Alexander  now  prepared  to  invade  Hyrcania.  This  province,  situa- 
ted between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  contained  the  greater  portion  of  the  modern  Mazanderan, 
and  the  whole  of  Astrabad  and  Jorgan.  The  country  between  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  Caspin  is  low,  marshy,  and  covered  with  excellent  tim- 
ber, well  adapted  for  ship-building.  Thus  it  forms  a striking  contrast 
to  the  elevated  steps  of  Media,  Khorasan,  Carmania,  and  Persis.  The 
mountain  passes  being  beset  by  the  bandit  tribes,  the  king  divided  his 
army  into  three  bodies.  He  himself  led  the  most  numerous  and  active 
division  over  the  mountains,  by  the  shortest  and  most  difficult  paths. 
Craterus,  with  two  brigades  of  the  phalanx,  and  some  archers  and  cav- 
alry, was  ordered  to  make  a circuit  to  the  left  through  the  territories  of 
the  Tapeiri,  who  have  bequeathed  a name  to  the  modern  Tabaristan. 
Erigyius,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  had  been  much  brought  forward 
of  late,  conducted  the  main  body  along  the  royal  road  leading  from  He- 
catompylos to  Zadra-Carta,  probably  the  modern  Sari.  The  three  divi- 
sions were  equally  successful,  and  reunited  in  the  plains  of  Hyrcania. 
They  had  not,  however,  fallen  in  with  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Dari- 
us, who  had  been  one  object  of  this  combined  movement.  While  the 
army  was  thus  encamped,  Artabazus  and  his  three  sons  presented  them- 
selves before  Alexander,  and  brought  with  them  Autophradates,  the  sa- 
trap of  the  Tapeiri,  and  deputies  from  the  Greek  mercenaries.  His  sa- 
trapy was  restored  to  Autophradates ; and  Artabazus  and  his  sons  were 
received  with  great  distinction  and  honour,  both  on  account  of  their 
high  nobility,  and  of  their  fidelity  to  their  unhappy  sovereign.  The 
Greek  deputies,  who  came  to  seek  some  terms  of  pacification,  were 
briefly  told  that  none  could  be  granted,  and  that  they  must  submit  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  of  the  king. 

This  they  promised  to  do,  and  officers  were  sent  to  conduct  them  to 
the  camp.  In  the  mean  time,  he  himself  marched  westward  into  the 
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country  of  the  Manli,  who  inhabited  the  lofty  mountains  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Caspian  gates,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Teheran. 
This  nation,  into  whose  mountain  fortresses  no  enemy  within  the  memo- 
ry of  man  had  ever  penetrated,  submitted  after  a slight  resistance,  and 
were  commanded  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  satrap  of  the  Tapeiri.  If 
Alexander  had  known  as  much  of  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  East  as  of 
thb  West,  he  would  have  prided  himself  on  having  traversed  the  re- 
gions, and  conquered  the  enemies,  which  had  already  conferred  an  ira- 
} mortal  name  on  Rustan,  the  tiurcules  of  Persia. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  found  the  Greek  mercenaries 
and  ambassadors,  from  various  states,  who  had  continued  to  the  last  in 
the  court  of  the  Great  King.  Among  others,  deputies  from  Lacedte- 
mon  and  Athens  proved  how  busy  of  late  the  intrigues  between  the 
southern  Greeks  and  Darius  had  been.  These  were  imprisoned,  but  the 
envoys  from  Sinope  and  Carthage  were  dismissed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries,  a distinction  was  drawn.  Those  who  had  entered 
the  Persian  service  previous  to  the  decree  constituting  a captain-general 
to  lead  the  Greeks  into  Asia,  were  dismissed.  Pardon  was  offered  to 
the  rest,  on  condition  of  entering  into  the  Macedonian  service.  These 
willingly  accepted  the  alternative,  and  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Andronicus,  who  had  conducted  them  into  the  camp,  and  interested 
himself  in  their  behalf. 

Alexander  then  moved  ta  Zadra-Carta,  where  he  remained  fifteen 
I days,  which  were  partly  devoted  to  public  sacrifices,  festivities,  and 
gymnastic  games. 

Thence  he  marched  eastward  through  Parlhia — and  arrived  at  Susia, 

I or  Susa,  a city  of  Areia,  the  modern  Khorasan,  Satibarzanes,  the  sa- 
trap, came  and  made  his  submission ; and  although  he  had  been  one 
of  the  actual  murderers  of  Darius,  was  restored  to  his  government.  An 
officer  and  forty  horsemen  were  sent  to  escort  him  to  Arta-Coana,  his 
chief  city,  and  to  announce  to  all  that  he  was  recognised  as  satrap  by 
the  victor.  Many  Persians  came  over  to  Alexander,  while  remaining 
at  Susia,  and  informed  him  that  Bessus  wore  the  upright  tiara,  and  the 
robe  with  the  intermingled  white  and  purple  stripes,  distinctions  in  Per- 
sia peculiar  to  the  king  of  kings — that  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia — that  he  was  suppor- 
ted by  the  Persians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Bactria,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  Bactrians — and  that  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  be- 
ing joined  by  a strong  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries. 

This  important  intelligence  determined  Alexander  immediately  to  en- 
ter Bactria.  He  had  already  collected  his  forces  and  was  preparing  to 
inarch,  when  suddenly  it  was  announced  that  Satibarzanes  had  put  the 
officer  and  the  escort  of  cavalry  to  death,  and  was  collecting  an  army 
at  Arta-Coana — with  the  intention  of  supporting  Bessus  and  making 
war  upon  Alexander.  As  this  was  the  first  breach  of  faith  committed 
by  any  Persian  nobleman  admitted  into  his  service,  Alexander,  with  his 
usual  promptitude,  returned  instantly,  reached  Atra-Coana  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  and  by  his  celerity  confounded  the  plans  of  the 
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satrap,  who  lied  and  left  his  accomplices  to  the  mercy  of  tbs  victor. 
Arta-Coana  was  probably  the  city  which,  by  the  later  Greeks,  was 
called  the  Areian  Alexandria.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  the  mod- 
ern Herat,  and  the  struggle  between  its  native  and  Greek  name  was 
long  and  doubtful : even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  called 
Skandria  by  the  Persians.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Aries,  which, 
according  to  ancient  authors,  ended  either  in  the  desert  or  a lake; — 
although  modern  maps  prolong  its  course  into  the  Tadjen  or  Ochus, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  extremely  improbable. 

Alexander,  having  been  thus  forced  to  return  to  Arta-Coana,  did  not 
resume  his  original  route  into  Bactria,  but  changed  his  plan.  Proba- 
bly the  inclination  show  n by  the  Areians  to  rise  in  arms  rendered  it  im- 
prudent to  advance  into  Bactria,  while  Areia  on  the  right  and  Sogdia- 
na  on  the  left  flank  were  hostile.  After  suppressing  the  Areian  revolt, 
he  therefore  marched  into  Drangiana  against  Barssentes  the  satrap, 
the  accomplice  of  Satibarzanes  in  the  murder  of  Darius,  and  probably 
in  the  late  revolt.  The  assassin  fled  into  the  eastern  .provinces ; and 
being  there  seized  and  delivered  to  Alexander,  was  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  his  treason. 

While  the  army  was  encamped  in  this  province,  a conspiracy  was 
discovered,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  the  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  army.  Arrian’s  account  is  brief  and  consistent,  and  there- 
fore deserves  to  be  inserted. 

“Here,”  be  says,  “the  king  discovered  the  treason  of  Philotas,  the 
son  of  Parmenio.  Both  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  write  that  his  guilty 
intentions  had  been  mentioned  to  Alexander  even  as  early  as  the  visit 
to  Egypt ; but  that  the  information  appeared  incredible  to  the  king,  on 
account  of  the  friendship  which,  from  their  earlest  years,  had  subsisted 
between  him  and  Philotas,  and  of  the  honours  with  which  he  had  loa- 
ded both  the  father  and  the  son.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Dagus,  writes 
that  Philotas  was  brought  before  the  assembled  Macedonians,  that  Al- 
exander was  vehement  in  his  accusations,  and  that  Philotas  spoke  in 
his  own  defence;  that  witnesses  were  brought  forward  and  convicted 
Philotas  and  his  accomplices,  both  by  other  clear  proofs  and  by  his  own 
confession,  that  he  had  heard  that  a conspiracy  was  forming  against 
Alexander.  He  was  thus  convicted  of  having  concealed  the  matter 
from  the  king,  although  he  had  had  to  wait  upon  him  twice  a day  in 
the  royal  tent.  Philotas  and  his  accomplices  were,  therefore,  pierced 
to  death  by  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians  ” 

One  of  the  Roman  emperors  complained,  with  equal  humour  and 
truth,  that  baffled  and  detected  conspiracies  are  always  supposed  nev- 
er to  have  existed  ; and  that  the  only  chance  a sovereign  had  of  being 
believed  in  such  a case,  was  to  allow  the  traitors  to  execute  their  de- 
signs. It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  republicans  of 
Greece  have  depicted  this  most  unhappy  and  melancholy  occurrence 
in  the  colours  best  adapted  to  blacken  the  character  of  Alexander. 
According  to  them.  Philotas  was  put  to  the  rack,  tortured,  and  blasted 
by  the  withering  look  of  his  sovereign,  while  yet  hanging  upon  the 
wheel;  and  a confession  of  guilt,  thus  extorted,  was  pressed  against 
him  when  brought  before  the  Macedonian  assembly.  For  these  atro- 
cities, however,  there  does  not  appear  the  slightest  foundation.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  can  be  extracted  from  the  different  ac- 
couuts,  appear  to  have  been  as  follows. 
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l)ymnus,  an  officer  of  no  great  rank  or  authority,  had  attempted  to 
induce  his  friend  Nicomachus  to  join  in  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Alexander.  Nicomachus  pretended  to  enter  into  the  design,  and  drew 
from  Dymnus  the  names  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot.  He  then  without 
delay  mentioned  the  whole  affair  to  his  brother  Cebalinus,  who,  as  the 
other’s  motions  would  probably  be  watched,  was  to  discover  the  affair. 
But  Cebalinus,  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  personal  access  to  the  roy- 
al presence,  accosted  Philotas,  who  was  in  daily  attendance,  and  re- 
quested him  to  transmit  the  circumstances  to  the  king.  Philotas  a- 
grefed  to  do  so.  But  Cebalinus,  naturally  surprised  that  no  inquiry 
took  place,  and  that  neither  Ire  nor  Nicomachus  had  been  sufnmoned 
to  give  evidence,  waited  again  on  Philotas,  and  asked  if  he  had  made 
the  communication.  The  answer  given  by  Philotas  was,  that  Alexan- 
der had  been  too  busily  engaged  all  day,  but  that  he  would  certainly 
mention  it  next  morning.  This  also  was  passed  without  any  inquiries, 
when  the  brothers,  either  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  Philotas,  or 
fearful  lest  the  discovery  should  reach  the  king  hy  some  other  channel, 
applied  to  Metron,  one  of  the  royal  pages,  who  instantly  laid  the 
whole  affair  before  Alexander.  Nor  w as  any  delay  safe,  as  according 
to  Dymnus  the  very  next  day  was  fixed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  ex: 
ecution.  Alexander  himself  examined  the  informers,  and  sent  a de- 
tachment of  guards  to  seize  Dymnus ; but  they  failed  to  bring  him  a- 
live  before  the  king.  He  either  slew'  himself  or  by  his  extreme  resis- 
tance compelled  the  guards  to  slay  him.  His  conduct  in  either  case 
was  conclusive  of  his  guilt,  and  proved  that  his  patrons,  whoever  they 
might  be,  had  rightly  judged  of  his  fitness  for  the  desperate  service  on 
which  he  had  entered. 

The  clew  being  thus  broken,  it  was  natural  that  suspicion  should 
fall  upon  the  great  officer  whose  most  culpable  negligence  had  thus  en- 
dangered the  life  of  his  sovereign  ; and  he  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  great  jury  of  the  Macedonian  army.  According  to  Curtius,  the  as- 
sembly in  peace,  and  the  army  in  w ar,  had  alone,  under  the  Macedo- 
nian constitution,  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment. 

Philotas  was  a brave  and  gallant  man,  of  expensive  habits,  fond  of 
pleasure,  affecting  Persian  magnificence  in  his  equipage,  retinue,  and 
mode  of  living.  It  is  said  also  that  among  private  friends,  and  even 
to  his  mistresses,  he  was  wont  to  speak  in  a disparaging  tone  of  the  a- 
bilities  and  achievements  of  Alexander — call  him  the  boy — and  claim 
for  himseif  and  his  father  the  whole  glory  and  renowrn  of  the  Macedo- 
nian victories.  Indulgence  in  conversation  of  this  description,  equally 
absurd  and  indecorous,  must  have  tended  to  foster,  if  not  produce  in 
his  mind  feelings  of  contempt  and  disregard  for  his  sovereign.  “ Make 
yourself  less  conspicuous,  my  son,”  was  the  wise  but  ineffectual  coun- 
sel of  his  father.  His  insolent  demeanour  could  not  escape  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  quick  sighted  monarch,  nor  were  there  want- 
ing those  who  carefully  repeated  in  the  royal  presence  the  arrogant  lan- 
guage of  Philotas.  Thus  was  the  king’s  confidence  in  the  son  of  Par- 
menio  shaken ; and  the  vain  youth  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Cra- 
terus,  his  personal  opponent,  intrusted,  during  the  last  two  campaigns, 
with  every  separate  command  of  importance.  A preference  so  mark 
ed  must  naturally  have  increased  his  discontent,  caused  him  to  regard 
himself  as  overlooked  and  aggrieved,  and  made  him  a willing  parti- 
cipator in  any  desperate  schemes.  He  had  been  left  behind  in  Parthia, 
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to  celebrate  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  brother  Nicanor,  and  had  not 
long  rejoined  the  camp  before  the  discovery  of'  the  plot  took  place. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Parmenio  also  paid  the  last  honours  to  that  gal- 
lant youth;  and  both  the  veteran  general,  we  may  easily  believe,  and 
Philotas  felt  that,  while  royal  favour  had  passed  away,  the  casualties 
of  war  were  pressing  heavy  on  their  family— for  the  youngest  brother 
.Hector  had  also  perished. 

One  fact  is  certain — Parmenio  had  refused  to  obey  orders.  Alex- 
ander had  commanded  him  to  advance  from  Media,  through  Cadasia, 
into  Hyrcania.  And  the  king’s  western  march  into  the  territories  of 
the  Mardi  was  apparently  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  the 
meeting.  But  neither  Parmenio  nor  his  troops  appeared  to  have  quit- 
ted the  walls  of  Ecbatana. 

Had  Alexander  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Bymnus  or  some  such  despe- 
rado, Philotas,  the  commander  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  entitled  to  the  command  of  the  anny  ; and  as  Ec- 
batana and  the  treasures  were  in  the  power  of  Parmenio,  the  empire 
would  have  been  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  father  and  son. 
The  Macedonian  nobles  were  a turbulent  race,  who  scrupled  not,  on 
what  they  conceived  adequate  provocation  or  even  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 
Of  the  eight  immediate  predecessors  of  Alexander  died  only  two  a 
natural  death;  one  fell  in  battle;  five  perished  by  the  blow  of  assas- 
sins. Without  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  young  king’s  position,  or  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  his  character.  In  the  present  instance  his  conduct  was 
most  constitutional,  for  ail  authors  agree  in  the  three  following  points: 
that  the  trial  was  public,  that  a majority  of  the  assembled  Macedon- 
ians pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  that  this  majority 
carried  their  own  sentence  into  execution. 

The  most  painful  and  difficult  question  remained — to  decide  the  fate 
of  Parmenio.  Diodorus  writes,  that  he  also  was  condemned  by  the  as- 
sembly ; but  his  authority  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case.  “Perhaps,” 
says  Arrian,  “it  seemed  incredible  to  Alexander  that  the  father  should 
nothavebeena  participator  in  the  plots  of  the  son.  Even  were  he 
notan  accomplice,  he  might  prove  a dangerous  survivor,  exasperated 
by  the  death  of  his  son,  t.nd  so  highly  honoured,  not  only  by  Alexan- 
der and  the  Macedonians,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  mercenaries  in  the 
army,  whom,  both  on  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions,  he  had 
commanded  with  the  greatest  applause.” 

It  was  decreed  that  he  should  die.  Polydamas,  one  of  the  Com- 
panions, W'as  despatched  to  Media,  with  a letter  from  the  king  to  Sital- 
ces,  Menidas,  and  Oleander,  the  lieutenants  of  Parmenio,  ordered  them 
to  put  their  chief  to  death.  The  head-quarters  of  the  army  were  then 
in  Drangiana,  the  modern  Zarang  or  Zaringe  of  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers, situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  great  river  Heerntund,  the 
ancient  Etymander.  This,  on  the  map,  is  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  Ecbatana  or  Ispahan  ; yet  Polydamas,  according  to  Strabo, 
mounted  on  a dromedary,  crossed  the  desert,  and  reaahed  the  city  in 
eleven  days.  The  generals  obeyed,  and  Parmenio  died. 

Three  sons  of  Andromefnes — Amyntas.  Attalus,  and  Simmias — were 
also  brought  to  trial,  principally  on  account  of  the  great  intimacy  and 
confidence  that  had  always  subsisted  between  the  eldest  of  them  and 
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Philotas.  The  danger  of  these  young  men  had  been  much  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  Polemon,  a fourth  brother,  who.  on  hearing  of  the 
apprehension  of  Philotas,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Amyntas,  however, 
made  a powerful  defence  before  the  assembly,  repelled  the  charges, 
and  was  acquitted.  He  then  asked  the  assembly’s  permission  to  go 
and  seek  his  fugitive  brother.  It  was  granted.  He  went  in  search  of 
him,  found  him,  and  peisuaded  him  to  return  and  submit  to  the  law. 

If  any  doubts  remained  before,  they  were  removed  by  this  open  and 
sincere  behaviour  of  Amyntas.  Alexander,  the  Lyncestian,  who  had 
now  been  three  years  in  custody,  was  also  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  great  jury  of  the  assembly.  Demetrius,  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  body-guard,  soon  after  fell  under  suspicion  of  having  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  treason  of  Philotas.  He  was  therefore  con- 
signed to  safe  custody,  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  personal 
and  early  friend  of  Alexander,  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

It  is  clear  that  this  affair  must  have  rudely  shaken  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence with  which  Alexander  had  hitherto  treated  his  friends,  and 
that  henceforth  he  judged  greater  caution  necessary.  The  command 
of  the  Companion  cavalry,  so  superior  both  in  rank  gallantry  to  all  the 
rest,  was  no  longer  trusted  to  one  individual.  It  was  separated  into 
two  bodies,  and  Cleitus  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one,  and 
Hephoestion  of  the  other  division. 

From  Drangiana  Alexander  marched  up  the  Ileermund,  and  arrived 
among  a peaceful  and  civilized  nation,  that  once  had  borne  the  name 
of  Agriaspee,  but  were  then  called  Euergetae  or  Benefactors.  This 
honourable  appellation  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  Cyrus  the 
Great,  whose  army,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  returning 
from  an  expedition,  were  relieved  and  refreshed  by  thb  active  kindness 
of  this  tranquil  and  agricultural  people.  Alexander  treated  them  with 
marked  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  excellent  character,  and 
from  respect  for  the  first  Cyrus,  whom  he  held  in  great  admiration.  He 
offered  them  an  increase  of  territory,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  corner,  they  had  the  moderation  to  refuse.  Probably  they  were 
an  Assyrian  colony,  attracted  by  the  copious  streams  of  the  Heermund, 
and  the  delightfulness  of  the  climate.  Even  as  late  as  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, EbnHaukal  describes  the  vale  of  the  Heermund  as  populous,  and 
covered  with  cities.  From  Host  to  the  lake  Zurrah,  it  was  intersected 
with  canals  like  the  land  of  Egypt.  At  present  the  cultivated  strip  on 
both  sides  the  river  is  very  narrow. 

From  the  Agriaspae,  the  king  marched  eastward,  and  as  he  advanc- 
ed, received  the  submission  of  the  Drangae,  the  Drangogae,  and  the 
Aracnosians.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Satibarzanesmade  an  ir- 
ruption into  Areia  at  the  head  of  2000  Bactrian  cavalry,  granted  to 
him  by  Bessus,  and  succeeded  in  organizing  a formidable  insurrection. 
The  Persian  Artabazus,  Erigyius,  and  Caranus  were  sent  back  to  sup  • 
press  this,  and  Phrataphernes  the  Parthian  satrap,  was  ordered  to  in- 
vade Areia  from  the  west.  Satibarzanes  stood  his  ground,  and  fought 
a well-contested  battle;  nor  had  the  barbarians  the  worst,  until  Eri- 
gyius  with  his  own  hand  slew  their  general,  piercing  him  in  the  fac.3 
with  his  lance.  The  Asiatics  then  fled,  and  Erigyius  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Macedonian  in  Asia  who  carried  away  what  the  Rom- 
ans had  called  the  “ Spolia  Opima,”  the  arms  of  a commander-in- 
chief,  won  in  single  combat  by  an  opponent  of  the  same  rank. 
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Alexander,  with  the  main  army,  still  continued  their  advance,  and 
toiled  over  the  mountains  of  Candahar  in  deep  snow,  and  with  great 
labour.  They  then  approached  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  range 
of  mountains,  which  hitherto  they  had  called  Taurus,  but  to  the  eastern 
part  of  which  they  now,  in  compliment  to  the  king,  gave  the  name  of 
Caucasus.  The  more  accurate  geographers,  however,  call  it  Paropa- 
misus.  There  Alexander  founded  and  called  after  his  own  name  a ci- 
ty, which,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  showr  in  describing  the  march 
from  Bactria  into  India,  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  modern  Ca~ 
bul.  Here  he  remained  for  two  months,  until  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter had  relaxed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Sixth  Campaign , B.  C.  329. 

With  the  spring  the  army  moved  from  its  winter  quarters,  and  in  fif- 
teen days  crossed  the  main  ridge  of  mountains  that  separated  the  sou- 
thern provinces  from  Bactria.  Aristobulus  writes  that  nothing  grew 
on  these  hills  but  pines  and  the  herb  silphium,  from  which  the  laserpili - 
urn  of  the  Romans,  and  the  benzoin  of  the  orientals,  was  extracted. 
This  drug,  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  is,  according  to  natural- 
ists, the  modern  asafcetida ; if  so,  taste  must  have  strangely  altered 
during  the  last  2,000  years.  The  hills,  however,  were  well  inhabited 
by  pastoral  tribes,  whose  flocks  and  herds  grazed  the  silphium,  a nour- 
ishing and  favourite  food.  On  reaching  Adrapsa,  on  the  northern  side, 
the  Macedonians  found  the  whole  country  laid  waste  by  Bessus  and 
his  supporters;  their  hope  was  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Alexander 
by  this  system  of  devastation.  But,  in  Arrian’s  simple  style,  “Alex- 
ander advanced  nevertheless,  with  difficulty,  indeed,  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow,  and  in  want  of  all  necessaries;  but  still  he  advanced.” 
When  Bessus  heard  that  the  king  was  not  far  off,  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  and  his  associates  crossed  the  Oxus  and  entered  Sogdiana. 
Seven  thousand  Bactrian  cavalry,  who  had  hitherto  followed  his  ban- 
ner, refused  to  abandon  their  country,  disbanded,  and  returned  to  their 
several  homes.  The  Macedonians  soon  after  Captured  Bactria  and 
Arnus.  the  two  chief  cities,  and  effectually  relieved  themselves  from  all 
their  difficulties.  Thus,  Memnon’s  plan  may  be  said  to  have  been  fair- 
ly tried  by  Bessus,  and  to  have  utterly  failed ; in  fact,  the  only  case 
where  sueh  a system  can  succeed,  is  where  there  is  some  great  bar- 
rier within  which  the  invaded  can  defy  the  attack  of  the  invader. 

Bactria,  the  modern  Balk,  and  once  called  Zariaspa,  was  built  on 
the  banks  of  a considerable  stream,  which,  flowing  down  from  the 
Paropamisus,  entered  the  Oxus  about  a day’s  journey  to  the  north  of 
Bactria.  In  the  days  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  whole  of  its  wa- 
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lers  were  expended  in  irrigation  long  before  its  junction  with  the  Oxus  ; 
and  this  probably  is  its  present  state.  Balk,  although  fallen  from  its 
real  magnificence,  is  still  a considerable  city.  The  whole  district  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  capital,  and  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  ap- 
pointed Artabazus  to  the  vacant  satrapy. 

He  then  prepared  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  pursue  Bessus  into  the 
Transoxiana  of  the  Romans,  the  Mawaralnahr  of  the  Arabians;  but 
the  Thessalian  and  confederate  troops,  who  had  volunteered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  campaign,  had  been  sickened  by  the  snow,  the 
cold  and  the  hunger  to  which  they  had  been  lately  exposed;  Alexander, 
therefore,  seeing  the  state  of  their  minds,  gave  them  leave  to  return 
home.  At  the  same,  time  a scrutiny  took  place  among  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  and  all  whom  age,  wounds,  or  other  infirmities  had  rendered 
unable  or  unwilling  to  encounter  farther  hardships,  were  sent  home  with 
the  Thessalians. 

According  to  Aristobulus — and  he  is  on  the  whole  the  best  authority 
even  in  our  days — the  Oxus,  of  all  the  rivers  of  Asia,  was  inferior  to 
the  great  Indian  Rivers  alone  ; its  sources  were  supposed  not  to  be  far 
from  those  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges — and  its  termination  in  the 
Caspian.  This  last  assertion  has  been  universally  adopted  as  a truth, 
and  the  map  of  Asia,  to  this  day,  traces  an  imaginary  course  for  the 
Oxus  or  Jihon  from  the  Urgantz  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  But 
the  water  of  the  Oxus  never  had,  as  I believe,  any  other  termination  than 
the  lake  Aral.  In  the  tenth  century,  Ebn  Haukal,  in  the  thirteenth,  E- 
drisi,  describe  it  as  falling  into  that  lake.  Abulghazi  Khan  certainly 
does  assert  that  one  branch  did  once  pass  under  the  walls  of  Urgantz ; 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  an  artificial  canal,  which,  when  the  labour  of 
man  ceased  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  soon  was  closed.  Ancient 
geographers  looked  Upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ochus  or  modern  Tedgen, 
as  the  main  branch  of  the  Oxus,  although  modern  observations  have 
proved  that  there  is  no  communication  between  them. 

Aristobulus,  who  could  not  be  mistaken  in  this  point,  describes  the 
Oxus,  as  six  stadia,  or  something  less  (according  to  the  measure  adop- 
ted by  the  Companions  of  Alexander)  than  half  a mile  broad.  This 
great  stream  presented  a formidable  obstacle  to  the  northern  progress 
of  Alexander.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  construct  piers  on  the 
bank,  but  as  it  consisted  of  a loose  sandy  soil,  the  short  piles  formed 
from  the  stunted  timber  to  be  procured  in  the  vicinity, were  swallowed, 
and  no  solid  work  could  be  constructed.  The  King,  however,  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  these  untoward  circumstances  ; floats  were  formed, 
supported  on,  either  iuflated,  or  stuffed  with  hay  and  rendered  water 
proof ; and  on  these  frail  barks  the  whole  army,  was  ferried  across  in 
the  course  of  a fe  w days. 

As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  had  gained  the  right  bank  Spitamenes, 
satrap  of  Sogdiana,  and  Dataphernes,  two  of  the  leading  Persians  %ho 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  Bessus,  sent  messengers  to  Alexander,  promis- 
ing, were  a small  force  and  respectable  commander  sent  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  to  deliver  up  Bessus  whom  they  had  already  placed  under 
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arrest.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  sent  forwards  with  a small  hut 
select  force,  and  his  account  of  the  transaction  must  certainly  be  re- 
corded as  the  most  authentic. 

He  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  four  days  traversed  a space 
equal  to  ten  ordinary  marches.  On  approaching  the  enemy  he  was  in- 
formed that  Spitamenes  and  Dataphernes  scrupled  actually  to  deliver 
Bessus  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  but  that  the  pretender  to  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  left  almost  destitue  of  troops  in  a walled  village. 
Thither  Ptolemy  proceeded,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  person  of 
Bessus  without  encountering  the  slightest  resistance.  As  soon  as  he 
had  thus  successfully  executed  his  commission,  he  wrote  to  the  king 
for  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  cpnduct  the  prison- 
er into  his  presence.  The  answer  was,  to  deprive  him  of  nis  arms,  to 
place  a rope  round  his  neck,  and  thus  conduct  him  to  meet  Alexander. 

Ptolemy  obeyed,  and  when  the  king  appeared,  drew  his  prisoner  to 
one  side  of  the  road.  Alexander,  when  opposite,  stopped  his  chariot, 
and  asked  Bessus  why  he  had  seized,  bound,  and  murdered  his  kins- 
man and  benefactor,  Darius  ? The  unfortunate  man  answered,  that  it 
was  not  his  individual  deed  ; that  all  the  satraps  had  concurred  with 
him  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  that  their  eommon  object  was 
to  secure  the  favour  of  Alexander.  This  excuse,  false  certainly  in  its 
latter  part  was  not  received.  Bessus  was  publicly  scourged,  while  a 
herald  annouced  to  all  the  nature  of  his  offence,  and  was  sent  to  Bactria, 
there  to  await  his  final  doom.  Alexander  then  marched  onwards,  and 
arrived  at  Maracanda,  the  modern  Samarcand. 

Many  readers  may  imagine  that  the  Macedonians  had  now  been  con- 
ducted into  sandy  deserts  and  barren  regions,  where  all  was  desolate, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  could  scarcely  be  procured  ; but  the  con- 
trary was  the  case ; for,  according  to  Arabian  geographers,  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country,  there  cannot  under 
the  sun  be  found  more  delightful  spots  than  in  Mawaralnahr,  between 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  Jihon  and  the  Sihon.  The  valley,  Alsogd 
(whence  the  Greek  Sogdiana),  with  Samarcand  at  its  upper  and  Eok- 
hara  at  its  lower  end,  is  in  an  especial  mariner  celebrated  by  them  as 
one  of  the  terrestrial  paradises.  “ In  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  (writes 
Ebn  Haukal,  the  great  traveller  and  geographer),  there  is  not  a more 
delightful  and  flourishing  country  than  Mawralnahr,  especially  the  dis- 
trict of  Bokhara.  If  a person  stand  on  its  ancient  citadel  and  cast  his 
eyes  around,  nothing  is  visible  on  any  side  but  beutiful  green  and  luxu- 
riant herbage,  so  that  he  might  imagine  the  green  of  the  earth  and  the 
azure  of  the  skies  to  be  blended  with  each  other  ; and  as  there  are  ver- 
dant fields  m every  quarter,  so  there  are  villas  interspersed  among 
them.’7 

“ It  is  said, 77  writes  the  same  author,  “ that  in  all  the  world  there  are 
not  ifiore  delightful  places  than  the  sogd  (vale)  of  Samarcand,  the  rood 
Aileh  (near  Balsora),  and  the  ghouteh  of  Damascus;  but  the  ghouteh 
of  Damascus  is  within  one  farsang  of  barren  and  dry  hills,  without 
trees,  and  it  contains  many  spots  which  are  desolate  and  without  verdure. 
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A fine  prospect  ought  to  be  such  as  completely  fills  the  eye,  and  nothing 
should  be  visible  but  sky  and  green.  The  river  Aileh  affords  this  kind 
of  prospect  tor  one  farsang  only,  and  the  verdant  spot  is  either  sur- 
rounded by  or  opposite  to  a dreary  desert.  But  the  vales,  and  buildings, 
and  cultivated  plains  of  Bokhara,  extend  above  thirteen  farsangs  by 
twelve,  and  the  sogd,  for  eight  day’s  journey,  is  all  delightful  country, 
affording  fine  prospects,  and  full  of  gardens,  orchards,  cornfields,  villas, 
running  streams,  and  reservoirs,  and  fountains,  both  on  the  right  and 
left  hand.  You  pass  from  cornfields  into  rich  meadows  ; and  the  sogd 
is  far  more  healthy  than  the  rpod  Aileh  and  the  ghouteh  of  Damascus, 
and  its  fruit  is  the  finest  in  the  world.” 

Aldxander  remained  for  some  time  in  this  delightful  region,  where  lie 
remounted  his  cavalry,  as  the  loss  off  horses  of  every  kind  had  been 
great  during  the  winter  operations,  and  the  passage  of  the  Paropamisus. 
In  an  attack  on  the  hill  fortress,  the  passage  of  which  is  doubtful,  as 
Arrian  places  it  near  the  Jaxartes,  Curtius  between  the  Oxus  und  Mar- 
canda,  he  received  a severe  wound  from  an  arrow  which  splintered  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  bones  of  his  leg,  and  long  ineapaciated  him  from 
active  duty.  He  could  not,  however,  remain  quiet  until  the  wound  was 
thoroughly  healed,  but  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a litter  wherever 
he  judged  his  presence  necessary.  A dispute  took  place,  consequently, 
between  the  cavalry  and  infantry  ; — to  which  belonged  the  privilege  of 
carrying  their  wounded  king.  This  Alexander  decided  with  his  usual 
judgement  by  devolving  the  duty  alternately  on  both  parties. 

All  Transoxiana  had  now  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  every  im- 
portant city  had  admitted  a Macedonian  garrison  ; he  himself  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Jaxartes  or  Sihon,  and  fixed  upon  the  site  of  a new  town 
to  be  called  Alexandria,  which  he  expected  would  in  time  prove  a great 
and  flourishing  city,  when  suddenly  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians  rose  up 
in  arms  and  expelled  or  massacred  most  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  connexion  of  Spitamenes  and  the  other 
accomplices  of  Bessus  with  this  insurrection  ; their  reception  from  A- 
lexander  was  probably  not  very  cordial,  nor  do  we  read  of  any  reap- 
pointments to  their  governments,  as  had  invariably  been  the  case  on 
previous  occasions.  It  appears  also  to  me  that  Alexander  deeply  erred 
in  ordering  Bessus  to  be  scourged  publicly  for  his  crimes.  That  lord 
belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  nobility,  and  was  entitled  to  great  priv- 
ileges. Xenophon  informs  us,  that  when  Orentes  had  been  condemned 
to  death  for  his  treachery  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
being  led  to  execution,  all  men  prostrated  themselves  before  him  as  usu- 
al. It  may  be  inferred  that  the  feelings  of  the  Persians  were  as  much 
outraged  by  the  degrading  punishment  of  Bessus,  as  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  would  be,  were  they  they  to  see  a duke  of  Norfolk  or  Nor- 
thumberland flogged  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  througltthe 
streets  of  London. 

Alexander  had  summoned  an  assembly,  to  be  composed  of  all  the 
leading  men  in  the  country.  The  object  probably  was  to  settle  the 
government  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues  on  the  plan  most  agreea- 
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be  to  men  of  influence.  But  Spitamenes,  an  able  and  active  man, 
took  occasion  from  this  to  convey  private  Intelligence  to  all  summoned, 
announcing  that  the  object  of  the  invader  was  to  seize  and  massacre 
them  all.  The  consequence  was  the  general  revolt,  in  which  the  people 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Alexander  and  his  army  joined.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  provinces  were  not  only  more  warlike  than  the  na- 
tions hitherto  subdued,  but  connected  by  blood  and  international  com- 
munication with  the  powerful  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Jaxar- 
tes  and  to  the  east  of  Sogdiana  and  Bactria,  who,  as  afterwards  plainly 
appeared,  had  promised  to  aid  Spitamenes  and  his  associates.  The  e- 
mergency,  therefore,  was  such  as  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  Alexan- 
der. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  populous  vale  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes 
- — called  in  modern  times  the  districts  of  Fergana  and  A1  Hash — had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  seven  fortified  cities.  The  wails  were  formed  of  indura- 
ted earth  or  mud,  being  the  same  material  still  used  in  that  country  for 
like  purposes. 

Alexander,  having  ordered  Craterus  to  march  against  Cyropolis,  the 
chief  city  (probably  the  modern  Chojand),  proceeded  in  person  to 
Gaza,  one  of  the  towns.  The  troops  formed  a circle  round  it — with 
the  archers,  slingers  and  dartmen  in  the  rear.  These,  while  the  soldiers 
were  marching  to  the  escalade,  cleared  the  walls,  by  the  clouds  of  mis- 
siles which  they  discharged ; the  ladders  were  then  applied,  and  the 
Macedonians  mounted  the  walls.  The  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  the 
women  and  children  were  spared.  The  army  was  led  to  the  next  town, 
which  was  fortified  in  the  same  manner — and  captured  by  the  same 
means.  Next  day,  a third  city  experienced  the  like  fate.  While  the 
infantry  were  thus,  employed,  the  cavalry  was  sent  to  watch  two  other 
cities,  lest  the  inhabitants,  taking  warning  from  their  neighbours,  should 
seek  refuge  in  the  desert  or  among  the  mountains,  where  pursuit  would 
be  imopssible.  The  inhabitants  of  these,  as  Alexander  had,  foreseen, 
learning  the  fate  of  the  others  from  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration,  and 
from  chance  fugitives,  attempted  to  escape  in  a body,  but  were  overta- 
ken by  the  cavalry  and  mostly  cut  to  pieces. 

Having  thus  captured  five  towns  in  the  short  space  of  three  days, 
the  king  joined  Craterus  under  the  walls  of  Cyropolis,  the  capital. 
This  town  had  been  founded  by  the  great  Cyrus,  as  a barrier  against  the 
Scythians.  Its  fortifications  were  more  formidable,  and  it  was  garrison- 
ed by  eighteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  barbarians  of  the  vicinity. 
Engines  were  therefore  constructed,  and  preparations  made  to  batter 
down  the  walls,  and  form  breaches  in  the  regular  way.  But  as  he  was 
carefully  examining  the  walls,  he  discovered  the  channel  of  a stream, 
which  in  winter  ran  through  the  city,  but  was  then  dry.  The  aperture 
between  the  wall  and  the  bed  of  the  torrent  was  large  enongh  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  single  soldiers.  He  himself,  with  a few  others  crept 
into  the  city  by  this  inlet,  while  the  attention  of  the  besieged  was  fixed 
upon  the  operations  of  the  engineers.  This  party  having  thus  gained 
entrance,  rushed  to  the  nearest  gate,  broke  it  open,  and  admitted  the 
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guards,  the  archers,  and  Agrians,  who  had  been  drawn  up  in  front  of 
The  gate  for  the  very  purpose.  The  garrison,  surprised,  but  not 
dismayed,  bravely  charged  the  assailants,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
expelling  them.  Alexander  himself  received  a stunning  blow  from  a 
stone,  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  Craterus  was  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
The  Macedonians  at  last  drove  the  garrison  from  the  streets,  and  the 
market-place  into  the  citadel.  But  as  this  was  not  supplied  with  water, 
ten  thousand  men  surrendered  at  disoretion  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day  ; and  the  seventh  and  last  city  followed  their  example.  The 
prisoners  were  divided  among  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  out 
of  the  country — it  being  Alexander’s  fixed  resolution  not  to  leave  in  Sog- 
diana  a single  individual  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  this  insur- 
rection. 

The  necessity  of  these  rapid  and  energetic  measure's  became  manifest, 
when  the  right  tymk  of  the  Jaxartes  were  seen  crowded  by  Scythian  ca- 
valry, eager  to  render  assistance  to  the  insurgents. 

These  Scythians,  so  much  extolled  by  the  sophists,  and  even  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  their  virtues  and  the  happy  simplicity  of  their 
lives,  have,  in  all  recorded  ages,  been  the  curse  of  the  civilized  world. 
Issuing  in  all  directions  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  they  have  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  over  the  fairest  portions  of  our  globe.  Their  habits 
and  practices  have  been  the  same  for  five-and-twenty  centuries,  and  un- 
der the  various  names  of  Cimmerians,  Trerians,  Scythians,  Get®,  To- 
chari,  Parthians,  Goths,  Huns,  Mongols,  Zagataians,  Tartars,  Turks, 
and  Turkomans,  they  have  never  ceased  to  be  the  scourge  of  agricultu- 
ral Asia  and  Europe  : nor  will  any  thing  ever  stay  this  plague  but  the 
introduction  of  European  arts  and  sciences  among  the  peaceful  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  the  great  Asiatic  rivers.  Alexander  had  already 
come  in  contact  with  their  kindred  tribes,  to  the  west  of  the  Euxine — 
and  he  was  now  destined  to  "hear  their  taunts  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jaxartes. 

He  was  then  engaged  in  founding  and  fortifying  that  Alexandria 
which  was  named  by  the  Greeks  Eschata  or  Extreme . This  city  is 
probably  the  modern  Aderkand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  fertile  district  of  Fergana.  Ebn  Haukul  says,  “ It 
enjoys  the  warmest  climate  of  any  place  in  the  district  of  Fargana.  It 
is  next  to  the  enemy,  and  is  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  Awash.  It  has 
an'ancient  citadel,  and  suburbs  with  groves  and  gardens,  and  running 
streams.”  The  army  was  engaged  for  three  weeks  in  fortifying  this  lim- 
itary town.  The  termination  of  the  labour  was  celebrated  by  the  usual 
sacrifices  and  their  accompanying  festivities.  The  soldiers  competed 
for  prizes  in  horse  races,  chariot  races,  and  other  trials  of  skill,  strength, 
and  activity.  The  colonists  for  the  new  city  were  selected  indifferently 
from  Greeks,  barbarians,  and  Macedonians. 

But  each  returning  day  presented  to  the  view  of  Alexander  the  hated 
Scythians  on  the  opposiet  bank.  They  even  shot  their  arrows,  across  as 
the  river  was  not  broad  in  that  quarter,  and  dared  the  Macedonians 
to  the  combat,  telling  them  that  if  they  came  over  they  would  soon  be 
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taught  the  difference  between  the  Scythians  and  the  Asiatic  barbarians. 
Exasperated  by  these  and  similar  taunts,  Alexander  ordered  floats  and 
rafts,  supported  by  inflated  skins  and  stuffed  hides,  to  be  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  troops  across.  But  the  sacrifical  omens 
were  pronounced  by  the  diviners  to  be  most  inauspicious.  Aristander 
and  his  companions  were  probably  alarmed  for  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  king.  They  must  have  known  that  the  Jaxartes  was  the  river,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Araxes,  the  great  Cyrus  had  crossed  previous  to  his 
fatal  defeat  by  the  Scythian  Massagetae.  The  narrow  escape  also  of 
the  first  Darius,  and  the  consequent  irruption  of  his  pursuers  into  Thrace, 
had  rendered  the  Scythan  name  terrible  in  Greece.  The  diviners, 
therefore,  persisted  in  reporting  bad  omens  ; and  Alexander,  angry, 
and  indignant  as  hq  was,  dared  not  (nor  would  it  have  been  wise)  to 
disregard  their  answers.  The  Scythians,  however,  still  continued  to 
line  the  opposite  bank,  and  he  also  persevered  in  consulting  the  omens. 

He  had  no  other  choice  ; he  could  n©t  march  back  into  Sogdiana  and 
Bactria  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  leave  the  Scythians  to  cross  the 
river  without  molestation  His  perseverance  succeeded,  and  Aristander 
at  length  pronounced  the  omens  favourable  for  the  expedition,  but  that  j 
great  personal  danger  to  the  king  was  portended.  By  this  answer,  he 
probably  hoped  to  sooth  the  angry  feelings  of  Alexander,  while  he  cal- 
culated that  the  great  officers,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  army,  would 
interfere  and  prevent  operations  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  their  sovereign. 

But  Alexander  declared  that  he  would  run  every  risk  rather  than  be 
braved  and  baffled  by  the  Scythians  as  the  first  Darius  had  been. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  collusion  between  him  and  the  divi- 
ners. If  any  did  exist,  it  was  probably  between  the  great  officers  and 
the  latter.  Aristander’s  declaration  was  “ that  he  could  not  falsify  the  j 
omens,  because  Alexander  wished  them  different.” 

The  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  edge  of  the  river  ready  to  embark. 
Behind  the  troops  were  placed  the  engines,  from  which  missiles  of  ev-  I 
ery  kind  were  discharged,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  leave  room  for  the  soldiers  to  land.  The  Scythians 
were  terrified  by  the  execution  done  by  the  powerful  catapults,  especial- 
ly when  they  saw  one  of  their  chief  warriors  actually  transfixed  through 
shield,  breastplate,  and  back-piece,  by  an  engine-dart.  They  therefore 
retired  beyond  the  reach  of  the  missiles.  The  trumpets  instantly  gave 
the  signal,  and  the  floats  pushed  from  the  shore,  headed  as  usual  by  A- 
lexander  in  person.  The  first  division  consisted  of  archers  and  slingers, 
who  kept  the  enemy  at  a dit  tance,  while  the  second  division,  consisting 
of  the  phalanx,  were  landing  and  forming.  Alexander  then  ordered  a I 
troop  of  the  mercenary  cavalry,  and  four  troops  of  heavy  lancers,  to  ad- 
vance and  charge.  The  Scythians  not  only  stood  their  ground,  but 
wheeled  round  the  flanks  of  this  small  body,  and  severely  galled  the 
men  with  their  missiles,  while  they  easily  eluded  the  direct  charge  of  the 
Macedonian  horse. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  observed  their  mode  of  fighting,  he  distrib- 
uted the  archers,  Agrians,  and  other  light  troops  between  the  ranks  of 
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the  cavalry.  He  then  advanced,  and  when  the  lines  were  near,  ordered 
three  troops  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  and  all  the  mounted  dartmen,. 
to  attack  from  the  flanks,  while  he  formed  the  remainder  into  columns, 
and  charged  in  front.  The  enemy  were  thus  prevented  from  executing 
their  usual  evolutions,  for  the  cavalry  pressing  upon  them  on  every  side., 
and  the  light  troops  mingling  among  them  made  it  unsafe  for  them  ei- 
ther to  expose  their  flanks  or  to  turn  suddenly  round.  The  victory 
was  decisive,  and  a thousand  Scythian  horsemen  were  left  dead  on  the 
field. 

The  pursuit  w'as  across  a parched  and  sandy  plain,  and  the  heat,  for 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  great  and  overpowering.  Alexan- 
der, in  order  to  allay  the  thirst  from  which,  in  common  with  the 
whole  army,  he  suffered  excessively,  drank  some  brackish  water, 
which,  either  from  its  own  noxious  qualities,  or  from  the  overheated 
state  of  the  king  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  pursuit,  which,  as  u- 
sual,  was  led  by  himself,  was  instantly  stayed,  and  he  was  carried  back 
to  the  camp  more  dead  than  alive.  Then  the  credit  of  Aristander  was 
preserved. 

Soon  after  an  embassy  arrived  from  the  Scythian  king,  imputing  the 
late  hostilities  to  bandit  tribes,  that  acted  without  the  authority  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  professing  the  willingness  of  the  Scy- 
thian government  to  obey  the  commands  of  Alexander.  The  rumour  o.f 
the  victory  and  of  the  consequent  submission  of  the  Scythians,  hitherto 
regarded  invincible,  proved  highly  advantageous  in  repressing  the  far- 
ther progress  of  the  insurrection.  The  Macedonians,  either  from  ignor- 
ance or  flattery,  called  the  Jaxartes  the  Tanais,  and  boasted  that  their 
victorius  king  had  passed  into  Europe  through  the  north-western  boun- 
daries of  Aisa. 

The  victory  over  the  Scythians  was  very  seasonable,  as  soon  after 
the  news  arrived  of  the  heaviest  blow  that  befell  the  Macedonian  arms 
during  the  whole  war. 

While  Alexander  was  detained  on  the  Jaxartes,  Spitamenes,  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgent  Sogdians,  had  marched  to  Marcanda,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  cita- 
del. Alexander,  on  hearing  this,  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged  a reinforcement  of  Greek  mercenaries,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  To  these  were  added  six- 
ty of  the  Companions.  The  military  commanders  were  added  Andrem- 
achus,  Menedemns,  and  Caranus.  But  these  were  ordered  to  act  un- 
der the  direction  of  Pharnuches,  a Lycian,  skilled  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  accounted  an  able  negotiator.  Perhaps  Alexander 
thought  that,  as  the  insurrection  had  probably  been  caused  by  a“  mis- 
conception, Pharnuches  would  be  more  likely  to  suppress  it  by  explana- 
tions than  military  men  by  the  sword. 

As  soon  as  Spitamenes  heard  of  their  approach,  he  raised  the  siege 
of  the  citadel,  and  retired  down  the  river  Polytimetus  towards  the  roy* 
al  city  of  Sogdiana.  The  Polytimetus  is  the  modern  Kohuk,  and  the 
royal  ctty  is  Bokhara,  called  by  Ptolemy  TruBactra.  Spitamene.s  was 
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pursued  by  the  Greeks,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  expel  him  entirely 
from  Sogdiana,  followed  him  into  the  territory  of  the  Scythian  nomads, 
who  possessed  the  great  steppe  between  the  Sogd  and  the  lake  Aral. 
Its  present  inhabitants  are  Uzbeks.  The  invasion  of  the  territories  rou- 
sed the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  six  hundred  chosen  horsemen  joined 
Spitamenes.  Inspired  by  this  accession  of  strength,  greater  in  name  e- 
ven  than  in  reality,  the  Persian  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and 
prepared  to  give  his  pursuers  battle ; and  the  tactics  which  the  genius 
and  activity  of  Alexander  had  repeatedly  baffled,  proved  successful  a- 
gainst,  commanders  of  less  skill  and  vigour. 

Spitamenes  neither  charged  himself,  nor  awaited  the  Macedonian 
charge  ; but  his  cavalry  moved  round  them  in  circular  movements,  and 
discharged  their  arrows  into  tlffe  centre  of  the  infantry.  When  the 
Greek  cavalry  attacked,  the  Scythians  easily  eluded  them  by  the  great- 
er Swiftness  and  freshness  of  their  horses.  But  the  moment  the  assail- 
ants halted  or  retired,  the  Scythians  again  returned  and  resumed  the 
offensive*  When  many  Greeks  had  been  thus  wounded  and  a few  slain, 
the  generals  formed  the  whole  into  a square,  and  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Polytimetus,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a wooded  ravine  seem- 
ed likely  to  protect  them  from  the  enemy’s  missiles.  But  on  approach- 
ing the  river,  Caranus,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  without  com- 
•municating  with  Andromacus,  the  commander  of  the  infantry,  attempted 
to  cross,  and  thus  give  the  cavalry  at  leasts  chance  of  safety.  The  in- 
fantry being  thus  deserted  by  their  only  protectors,  broke  their  ranks, 
and  hurried  in  disorder,  and  without  listenining  to  the  voice  of  their  offi- 
cers, to  the  bank  of  the  river.  And  although  this  was  high  and  precip- 
itous, and  the  river  itself  far  larger  than  the  Thessalian  Peneiue,  they 
rushed  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream,  heeedless  of  consequences. 

The  enemy  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  disorder  ; their 
cavalry  rode  into  the  river,  and,  while  some  crossed,  took  possession  of 
the  opposite  bank,  and  drove  such  of  the  Greeks  that  reached  it  back  in- 
to the  stream — others  pressed  from  the  rear,  and  cut  down  those  who 
were  entering  the  Water  ; large  parties  stationed  themselves  on  each 
Hank,  and  showered  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  the  helpless  Greeks, 
who,  being  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides,  took  refuge  in  a small  island. 
But  here  they  were  equally  exposed  to  the  arrows' of  the  barbarians, 
who  did  not  cease  to  discharge  them  until  they  had  destroyed  the  whole. 
Only  forty  of  the  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  of  the  infantry  returned 
from  this  sceno  of  slaughter. 

According  to  Aristobulus,  Pharnuches,  as  soon  as  the  service  appear- 
ed dangerous,  wished  to  yield  the  command  to  the  generals,  alleging 
that  his  commission  extended  only  to  negotiate,  and  not  to  fight.  But 
Andromachus  and  Caranus  declined  to  take  the  command,  in  opposition 
to  the  letter  of  the  king’s  commission,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when 
nothing  but  great  success  could  justify  their  assumption  of  it.  The  vic- 
tory of  Spitamenes,  was*  therefore,  partly  ensured  by  the  anarchy  aud 
consequent  indecision  of  the  Macedonians.  The  conqueror  returned  to 
Maracandki,  and  again  invested  the  citadel. 
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When  Alexander  received  information  of  this  serious  defeat — the  loss 
in  which,  from  the  constitution  of  a Greek  army,  caftnot  be  stated  at 
less  thah  live  thousand  men — he  took  with  him  one-half  of  the  Compan- 
ion cavalry,  the  guards,  the  Agrians,  the  archers,  and  the  most  active 
soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  and,  after  a march  of  ninety  miles,  arrived  at 
Maracanda  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  Spitamcnes  did  not  a- 
wait  his  approach,  and  retired  as  before  to  the  desert.  Alexander  pres- 
sed him  hard  in  his  retreat,  until  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  late  dis- 
aster. The  sight  of  his  slaughtered  soldiers,  with  whose  fate  he  deeply 
sympathized,  arrested  the  pursuit,  and  the  dead  were  buried  with  due 
honours.  He  then  turned  his  wrath  against  the  inhabitants  in  the  vici- 
nity, who  had  aided  Spitamenes  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  over- 
ran the  whole  country,  until  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  Polytime- 
tus,  large  as  it  was,  sunk  into  the  sands  of  the  desert.*  After  this  act  of 
vengeance,  Alexander  conducted  his  troops  across  the  Oxus,  and  spent 
the  winter  at  Bactria.  As  the  Sogdians  were  still  in  arms,  it  is  evident 
that  some  causes,  of  which  we  have  been  left  ignorant,  caused  this  ret- 
rograde march. 

During  the  short  inteivals  between  his  almost  incessant  military  op- 
erations, Alexander  had  of  late,  when  appearing  in  his  civil  capacity, 
partially  adopted  the  Persian  dress  and  regal  costume.  This  gave  se- 
rious offence  to  many  Macedonian  veterans,  who  could  ill  brook  to  see 
the  barbarian  cidaris  on  the  brow  of  an  Heracleid  prince,  or  his  limbs 
enveloped  in  the  loose  folds  of  the  Median  robe.  In  their  opinion,  it  not 
only  betrayed  a degrading  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, but  also  forebode  a determination  to  claim  the  privileges,  and  exert 
the  unlimited  authority,  possessed  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus.  They  had  long  ago,  therefore,  regarded  this  tendency  to  inno- 
vation with  a jealous  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  nobility  were  naturally  scandalized  at 
the  rude  and  boisterous  manners  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  who, 
claiming  almost  an  equality  with  their  sovereign,  pressed  into  his  pres- 
ence without  any  of  those  tokens  of  respect  and  reverence  which  the  or- 
ientals in  all  ages  have  regarded  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  sup- 
port of  kingly  authority.  They  thought  themselves,  therefore,  entitled 
to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  upon  the  rude  manners  of  his  court,  and 
press  him  to  adopt  some  of  those  coremonies,  the  absence  of  which 
would  be  certain  in  the  end  to  draw  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  eas- 
tern subjects. 

Nor  could  a man  of  Alexander’s  talents  and  knowledge  ever  sup- 
pose, that  the  innumerable  millions  of  his  acquired  empire  were  to  be 
governed  by  the  brute  force  of  his  few  Macedonians.  He  was  there- 
fore, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  more  anxious  to  amalgamate  than  to 
keep  separate  the  Greek  and  Persian  raee*s.  But  this  could  not  be  done 

* Such  also  was  its  termination  in  tho  days  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  and  such 
probably  it  is  now,  although  on  modern  maps  we  see  its  stream  conducted  into  tho- 
Oxus. 
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without  sacrifices  on  both  sides,  and  a mutual  approximation  to  each  o- 
ther’s  habits. 

Of  all  the  practices  of  the  oriental  courts,  the  ceremony  called  by  the 
Chinese  kotou,  which  enforces  prostration  at  the  foot  of  the  sovereign, 
is  the  most  repugnant  to  European  feelings.  Something  similar,  but 
not  requiring  so  humiliating  a posture,  was  necessary  on  approaching 
the  presence  of  the  Persian  king  of  kings.  It  consisted  most  probably 
of  a low  inclination  of  the  body,  as  we  read  that  a sturdy  Spartan  once 
satisfied  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own 
conscience,  by  dropping  a ring,  and  stooping  down  to  pick  it  up  again  in 
the  royal  presence.  The  Greeks  in  general  regarded  the  qeremony  as 
idolatrous,  and  as  a species  of  adoration  due  only  to  the  gods.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  3ame  outward  respect  to  Alexan- 
der, it  could  only  be  done  by  asserting,  that  he  was  as  much  entitled  to 
divine  honours  as  Dionysus,  Hercules,  and  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

As  far  as  I can  trace,  Alexander  never  attempted  to  claim  any  other 
homage  as  a divinity;  nor  do  I find,  from  any  respectable  authority,  that 
he  ever  asserted  himself  to  be  the  s«n  of  Arnmon.  That  such  a tale 
was  whispered  in  the  camp,  and  published  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
there  is  no  doubt ; but  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  Alexander  treated 
It  otherwise  than  as  an  excellent  subject  for  witty  sayings  and  good 
jokes. 

Arrian’s  account  of  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  adoration  or 
proskuncsis , is  so  descriptive  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  upon  the 
subject,  that  I cannot  do  better  than  translate  it — It  ought  to  be  premi- 
sed, that  the  court  of  Alexander  was  frequented  by  many  literary  char- 
acters, eager  to  see  the  new  world  open  to  their  observations,  and  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  king.  Among  these,  Anaxarchus,  a philosopher 
from  Abdera,  and  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  whose  verses,  according  to 
Curtius,  were  inferior  to  the  compositions  even  of  Chcerilus,  were  sup- 
posed more  eagor  to  gratify  their  great  patron  than  to  uphold  their  own 
dignity  and  independence.  “It  had  been  agreed,”  says  my  author, 
“between  the  king,  the  sophists,  and  the  most  respected  Medes  and 
Persians,  to  introduce  the  subject  of  adoration  while  the  wine  was  going 
round.  Anaxarchus  commenced  by  saying,—-4  that  Alexander  could 
with  far  greater  justice  be  deemed  a divinity  than  Dionysus  and  Her- 
cules, both  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  splendid  actions  performed 
by  him,  and  because  Dionysus  was  a Theban,  having  no  connexion  with 
the  Macedonians,  and  because  Hercules  was  an  Argive,  equally  uncon- 
nected with  Macedonia,  except  through  the  family  of  Alexander,  who 
was  an  Heracleid.  It  was  also  more  proper  for  the  Macedonians  to  dis- 
tinguish their  own  sovereigns,  by  divine  honours,  especially  when  there 
could  not  be  a doubt  that  they  would  honour  him  as  a god  after  his  de- 
parture from  among  men.  Much  more  just  would  it  be,  then,  thus  to 
honour  him  while  living  than  after  death,  when  all  such  distinctions 
would  be  unavailing.’ — 
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“When  Anaxarchus  had  advanced  these  and  similar  arguments, 
those  to  whom  the  proposition  had  been  previously  communicated  ap- 
plauded his  speech,  and  wished  immediately  to  commence  the  adoration. 
The  majority  of  the  Macedonians,  although  hostile  to  the  ceremony, 
remained  silent,  but  Calisthenes  took  up  the  question  and  spoke — 

‘“O  Anaxarchus,  Alexander  in  my  opinion  is  worthy  of  every  hon- 
our which,  without  exceeding  due  bounas,  can  be  paid  to  a man  ; but  a 
strong  line  of  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  divine  and  human 
honours.  We  honour  the  gods  in  various  ways — by  building  temples, 
erecting  statues,  exempting  ground  consecrated  to  them  from  profane 
uses;  by  sacrificing,  pouring  libations,  and  composing  hymns  in  their 
praise,  but  principally  by  adoration.  Men  are  kissed  by  those  who  sa- 
lute them ; but  the  divinity,  seated  aloft,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  touch 
of  man,  is  honoured  by  adoration.  Th<$  worship  of  the  gods  is  al6o  ce- 
lebrated with  dances  and  sacred  songs.  Nor  ought  we  to  wonder  at 
thismarked  line  of  difference,  for  even  different  gods  have  different  ho- 
nours paid  to  them,  and  those  assigned  to  deified  heroes  are  distinctly 
separated  from  those  pdid  to  the  divinity.  It  is  unbecoming,  therefore, 
to  confound  all  these  distinctions,  and  to  swell  men  by  excessive  hon- 
ours beyond  their  fair  proportion,  and  thus,  as  far  as  depends  upon  us, 
by  granting  equal  honours  to  men,  degrade  the  gods  to  an  unseemly 
humiliation.  Even  Alexander  himself  would  not  tolerate  the  conduct  of 
any  private  individual,  who  might  attempt  by  illegal  suffrages  and  elec- 
tion to  arrogate  royal  honours  to  himself;  with  much  greater  justice 
will  the  anger  of  the  gods  be  excited  against  those  men,  who  cither 
themselves  arrogate  divine  honours,  or  permit  others  to  claim  such  for 
them. 

“ ‘ But  Alexander  beyond  comparison  is,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being,  the  bravest  of  brave  men,  the  most  princely  of  kings,  and  the 
most  consummate  general.  And  you,  O Anaxarchus,  who  associate  with 
Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  being  his  ir.structer  in  philosophy,  ought 
to  be  the  first  in  enforcingthe  principles  laid  down  by  me,  and  in  coun- 
teracting the  -contrary. 

“ ‘ In  you,  therefore,  it  was  highly  unbecoming  to  introduce  this  pro- 
posal, and  to  forget  that  you  are  the  companion  and  adviser,  not  of  a 
Cambyses  or  a Xerxes,  but  of  the  son  of  Philip,  by  birth  an  Heracleid 
and  an  iEacide,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  Argos  to  Macedonia, 
and  whose  family,  for  successive  gederations,  hawe  reigned  over  Mace- 
donia, not  by  tyrannical  force,  but  according  to  the  laws.  No  divine 
honours  were  paid  by  die  Greeks  even  to  Hercules  while  living,  nor 
yet  after  his  death,  until  the  oracle  of  Delphi-had  enjoined  them  to  wor- 
ship him  as  a god. 

“ ‘But  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  barbarians  because  we  are  few 
in  number  in  this  barbarious  hand,  I call  upon  you,  O Alexander,  to 
remember  Greece  ; and  that  the  whole  object  of  your  expedition  was 
its  welfare,  and  to  subject  Asia  to  Greece,  not  Greece  to  Asia.  Consi- 
der, therefore,  whether  it  be  your  intention  after  your  return  to  exact 
adoration  from  the  Greeks,  who  of  all  men  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom, 
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or  to  spare  the  greeks,  and  impose  this  degradation  on  the  Macedou 
ians  alone ; or,  finally,  to  be  honoured  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
as  a man  and  a Greek,  and  only  by  the  barbarians  according  to  their 
own  fashion? 

“ ‘ But  since  it  is  said  that  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyscs,  was  the  first 
who  was  adored  among  men,  and  that  from  his  time  this  humiliating 
ceremony  has  continued  among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  recall  to  your 
memory,  that  the  Scythians,  poor  and  independent,  chastised  his  pride 
that  the  insolence  of  Darius  was  checked  by  their  European  country- 
men— that  Xerxes  was  brought  to  a proper  sense  of  feelings  by  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians — Artaxerxes  by  Chearchus  and  Xeno- 
phon with  the  ten  thousand — am'  Darius  by  Alexander,  nor  yet  a- 
dored.” 

Thus  far  I have  transcribed  the  words  of  Arrian — Calisthenes,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  by  these  and  «;mi!ar  arguments,  excessively  annoyed 
Alexander,  but  spoke  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  Macedonians. 
The  king,  observing  this,  sent  round  to  inform  them,  that  the  adoration 
or  prostration  was  not  expected  from  them.  As  soon  as  silence  had 
been  restored,  the  Persians  of  the  highest  rank  rose  and  performed  the 
ceremony  in  order.  Leormatus,  one  of  the  Companions,  as  a Persian 
was  performing  his  salaam  without  much  elegance,  ridiculed  the  pos- 
ture of  the  performer  as  most  degrading.  This  drew  upon  him  at  the 
time  the  severe  animadversion  of  Alexander,  who  however  again  ad- 
mitted him  to  favour. 

The  following  account  has  been  also  recorded.  Alexander  pledged 
the  wdiole  circle  in  a golden  cup,  which  was  first  carried  to  those  with 
whom  the  ceremony  of  the  adoration  had  been  previously  arranged. 
The  first  who  received  it,  drained  the  cap,  rose  up,  made  his  adoration, 
and  was  kissed  by  Alexander;  and  the  cup  thus  passed  in  succession 
through  the  whole  party.  But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Calisthenes 
to  pledge  the  king,  he  rose  up,  and  drained  the  cup;  but  without  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  approached  the  king  with  the  intention  of  kis- 
sing him.  Alexander  at  the  moment  was  conversing  with  Hephsestion, 
and  had  not  observed  whether  Calisthenes  had  performed  the  ceremo- 
ny or  not ; but  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Pythonax,  one  of  the  Compan- 
ions, told  him,  as  Calisthenes  was  approaching,  that  he  had  neglected 
the  ceremony  ; the  king,  therefore,  refused  the  salute,  on  which  the  phi- 
losopher turned  on  his  heel  and  said,  ‘'Then  I return  the  poorer  by  a 
kiss.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  account,  that  the  divine  honours,  respecting 
which  the  southern  Greeks  so  extravagantly  calumniated  Alexander, 
were  no  more  than  the  prostration  or  bending  of  the  person,  which  the 
etiquette  of  the  Persian  court  exacted  from  all  subjects  on  approach- 
ing the  royal  presence.  Whether  it  was  prudent  in  Alexander  to  show 
an  inclination  to  require  it  from  the  Macedonians,  is  another  question. 
He  evidently  w as  a great  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Xenophen,  who 
had  highly  eulogised  his  perfect  prince  for  the  supposed  institution  of 
this  and  other  ceremonies.  The  question  was  agitated  at  this  period 
with  great  heat,  and  was  productive  of  bitter  animosities  between  the 
two  parties,  and  finally  terminated  in  the  greatest  calamity  of  Alexander’s 
life. 
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Cleitus,  called  by  Plutarch  Cleitus  the  Black,  was  the  brother  of 
Larnice,  the  lady  who  had  actually  nursed  the  infant  Alexander,  al- 
though the  superintendence  had  been  intrusted  to  her  mother  Hellse- 
nice.  Alexander’s  attachment  to  his  nurse  had  extended  to  her  family  ; 
and  when  his  two  foster  brothers  bad  fallen  by  his  side  in  battle,  Clei- 
tus became  the  favoured  representative  of  the  family.  During  the  first 
four  campaigns,  he  had  been  the  commander  of  the  royal  troop  of  the 
Companion  cavalry,  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  king’s 
person  on  the  day  of  battle.  We  have  already  seen  how  well  he  per- 
formed his  duty  in  the  battle  on  the  Granicus,  and  how  his  services  had 
been  rewarded  with  the  command,  after  the  death  of  Philotas,  of  half 
the  Companion  cavalry.  The  importance  of  this  office  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Arrian,  that  Perdiccas,  when 
dividing  the  satrapies  of  the  empire  among  the  great  officers,  reserved 
to  himself  the  command  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  “ which  was  in 
fact  the  regency  of  the  whole  empire.”  Cleitus,  therefore,  was  not  on- 
ly the  confidential  friend  of  Alexander,  but  one  of  the  highest  officers 
in  the  Macedonian  camp. 

While  Alexander  continued  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Bactria,  the  day 
came  round  which  the  Macedonians  held  sacred  as  the  festival  of  Di- 
onysus or  Bacchus.  The  king  had  hitherto  religiously  observed  it  with 
all  the  due  sacrifices  and  ceremonies ; but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
neglected  Dionysus,  and  devoted  the  day  to  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

The  ancient  Persians,  whose  origin'was  probably  Scythian,  were 
deep  drinkers.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  caused  it  to  be  recorded 
in  his  epitaph,  that,  among  other  laudable  qualifications,  he  could  bear 
more  wine  than  any  of  his  subjects.  Alexander,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  preferred  the  deep  carousals  of  the  barbarians  to  the  sober 
habits  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  winter-quarters  were  often  characterized 
by  prolonged  sittings  and  excessive  drinking.  Like  many  other  men, 
the  king  appears  to  have  found  it  more  easy  to  practise  abstemiousness 
as  a general  rule,  than  temperance  on  particular  occasions. 

On  this  day,  the  conversation  had  naturally  turned  upon  the  exploits 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  of  the  guests,  certainly  not  without 
reason,  affirmed  that  their  deeds  were  not  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  the  achievements  of  Alexander.  Others  of  the  company  were 
not  more  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Hercules,  and  both  parties  a- 
greed  that  envy  alone  prevented  men  from  paying  equal  honours  to 
living  merit.  Cleitus,  who  had  ere  now  testified  his  contempt  for  the 
barbaric  innovations  of  Alexander,  and  the  baseness  of  his  flatterers, 
being  much  excited  by  wine,  exclaimed  that  he  would  no  longer  allow 
the  exploits  of  the  deified  heroes  of  ancient  days  to  be  thus  undervalu- 
ed ; that  the  personal  achievements  of  Alexander  were  neither  great, 
wonderful,  nor  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  actions  of  the  demigods ; 
that  alone  he  had  done  nothing,  and  that  his  victories  were  the  work 
of  the  Macedonians. 

The  argument  was  retorted  by  the  opponents,  as  being  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  actions  of  Philip,  the  favourite  hero  of  the  veteran,  while 
they  insisted  that,  with  the  same  means  and  with  the  same  Macedon- 
ians, Alexander  had  infinitely  surpassed  his  father  in  the  magnitude 
and  glory  of  his  deeds.  On  this  Cleitus  lost  all  self-command,  and  be- 
gan to  exaggerate  beyond  measure  the  actions  of  the  father,  and  to 
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derogate  from  the  honours  of  the  son.  He  loudly  reminded  Alexander 
that  it  was  he,  one  of  Philip's  veterans,  who  had  sav  ed  his  life,  when 
he  had  turned  his  back  to  Spithridates,  and  he  repeatedly  extended  his 
right  hand  in  an  insolent  and  boastful  manner,  calling  out,  “ This  hand, 
O Alexander, — this  hand  saved  your  life  on  that  day !” 

The  king,  who  wms  also  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  the  drunken  insolence  of  an  officer  whose  especial  du- 
ty it  was  to  check  ail  such  conduct  in  others,  sprung  at  Cleitus  in  his 
wrath,  but  was  held  back  by  the  eompany.  Cleitus,  however,  did  not 
cease  to  utter  the  most  insulting  and  irritating  language.  Alexander 
then  loudly  called  for  his  guards,  remonstrated  with  those  who  detain- 
ed him,  complained  that  he'  was  as  much  a prisoner  as  Darius  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Bessus,  and  that  he  was  king  only  in  name.  With  that 
he  broke  with  violence  from  the  hands  of  his  friends,  sprang  forwards, 
tore  a lance  from  a sentinel’s  hand,  and  thrust  it  through  the  unfortu- 
nate Cleitus,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

Aristobuius  writes,  and  it  is  the  more  probable  account,  that  when 
Alexander  first  sprung  from  his  seat  and  was  restrained  by  his  friends, 
others  of  the  party  hurried  Cleitus  out  of  the  banquetting  room,  and 
that  he  even  reached  the  quarters  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the 
commander  of  the  guard.  But  as  Alexander,  in  a paroxysm  of 
phrensy  was  loudly  calling  him  by  name,  he  rushed  back  into  the  room, 
with  these  words,  “ Here  am  I,  Cleitus,  for  you,  O Alexander !”  and  was 
instantly  slain. 

The  sight  of  blood,  and  the  completion  of  his  insane  vengeance,  pro- 
duced the  natural  and  usual  effect,  and  the  king  was  immediately  res- 
tored to  reason.  His  first  impulse  was  to  place  the  shaft  of  the  lance 
against  the  wall  and  to  rush  upon  the  point ; but  his  friends  prevented 
him,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  chamber,  where  he  remained  for  three 
days,  inconsolable,  without  eating  or  drinking. 

“ I blame  Cleitus  severely,”  says  Arrian,  “ for  his  insolence  to  his 
sovereign,  and  I pity  the  misfortune  of  Alexander,  who  thus  proved 
himself  the  slave  of  two  evils,  wine  and  anger,  by  neither  of  which 
ought  a temperate  man  to  be  overcome.  But  I praise  Alexander  for 
his  subsequent  conduct,  as  he  became  instantly  conscious  of  having 
perpetrated  an  atrocious  deed.”  “ The  majority  of  historians  write 
that  he  retired  to  his  chamber  and  lay  there  lamenting  and  calling  on 
Cleitus  by  name,  and  on  his  sister  Larnice,  his  nurse,  and  saying  how 
generots^ly  he,  when  grown  up,  had  repaid  her  fostering  care.  Her 
sons  had*  already  fallen  in  battle  in  his  defence,  and  now  he,  with  his 
own  hand,  had  murdered  her  brother.  He  did  not  cease  to  call  himself 
the  murderer  of  his  friend,  and  obstinately  abstained  for  three  days, 
hot  only  from  food  and  drink,  but  also  from  all  attention  to  his  per- 
son.” 

By  degrees  he  allowed  his  friends  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  his 
grief,  and  especially  listened  to  the  consolations  of  Aristander,  who  im- 
puted the  misfortune  to  the  immediate  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  who 
had  thus  severely  punished  the  king  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  had 
been  treated.  He  therefore  offered  an  extraordinary  sacrifice  to  the 
Theban  god,  and  was  happy  to  impute  the  rash  deed  to  the  anger  of  a 
deity  and  not  to  his  own  infirmity  of  temper.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  extreme  irritation  and  consequent  phrensy  displayed  by  Alexander 
on  this  melancholy  occasion,  may  have  partly  been  caused  by  the  se- 
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vere  blow  in  the  nap  of  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head,  which  he  had 
received  the  preceding  summer  in  the  assault  of  Cyropolis. 

Numerous  recruits  from  southern  Greece  and  Macedonia  joined  the 
winter- quarters  at  Bactra,  where  probably  also  Alexander  heard  ofthe 
defeat  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  and  his  allies,  by  the  regent  Antipater. 
Curtins  writes  that  the  first  information  of  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities  did  not  reach  Alexander  before  his  first  visit  to  Bactria. 
And  the  expression  of  JEschines,  as  to  the  situation  of  Alexander  at 
that  period,  can  only  be  applicable  to  his  Bactrian  and  Sogdian  com- 
paigns. 

A second  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Scythians  brought  valuable 
presents,  and  offered  the  daughter  of  their  sovereign  in  marriage.  Al- 
exander received  them  as  kindly  as  before,  but  declined  the  honour  of 
a Scythian  connexion. 

To  Bactria  also  came  Pharasrnanes,  king  of  the  Chorasmians,  escor- 
ted by  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  His  object  was  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  to  offer  his  services  in  guiding  and  provis- 
ioning the  army,  if  the  king  wished  to  subdue  the  nations  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Pharasrnanes  was  treated  with  due 
honours,  and  told  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  Artabazus, 
satrap  of  Bactria.  Alexander  declined  his  offers  for  the  present,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  enter  India  ; but  added  that  it  was  his  intention  at  a fu- 
ture period  to  conduct  a large  naval  and  land  force  into  the  Euxine, 
where  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Chorasmia  would  be  thankfully 
received. 

This  Chorasmia.  unknown  to  the  ancient  geographers,  is  the  modern 
Kharasm,  of  which  the  present  capital  is  Khiva,  situated  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Oxus,  not  much  inferior  in  population  and  magnitude  to  the  Del- 
ta of  the  Nile.  Had  Alexander  known  of  its  proximity  to  the  Sogd, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  paid  it  a visit.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Pharasrnanes  represented  it  as  far  more  distant  than  it  really  was, 
since  he  spoke  of  “ his  neighbours  the  Colchians  and  Amazons.”  This 
is  also  evident  from  the  supposition  of  Alexander,  that  the  king  of 
Kharasm,  on  the  lake  Aral,  could  aid  his  operations  in  the  Euxine. 
The  omission  to  trace  the  course  and  ascertain  the  termination  of  the 
great  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  was  contrary  to  Alexander’s  usual 
habits  of  research,  and  eagerness  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world.  For  this  perhaps  two  reasons  may  be  given  ; the  want 
of  ship-timber  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana ; and  the  king’s  expectation 
that  his  future  operations  in  the  Caspian  would  leave  nothing  obscure 
in  that  quarter. 

Before  he  left  Bactria,  the  unfortunate  Bessus  was  broughtbefore  an 
assembly,  condemned  to  have  his  nose  and  ears  mutilated,  and  to  be 
sent  to  Ecbatana  to  meet  his  fate  in  the  great  council  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Seventh  Cmpaign , B.  C.  328. 

Bactria  and  Sogdiana  were  still  in  a state  of  insurrection,  as  well  as 
Margiana;  Alexander,  therefore,  left  Craterus  with  four  lieutenants  to 
subdue  and  pacify  the  Bactrians,  while  he  himself  a second  time  cros- 
sed the  Oxus.  Me  entered  Sogdiana,  and  separated  his  at  my  into  five 
divisions ; he  himself  commanded  one,  the  others  were  led  by  Hephses- 
tion,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Ccenus.  These,  after 
scouring  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  reducing  the  strong  holds  of 
the  insurgents,  united  under  the  walls  of  Maracanda.  Hence  Hephees- 
tion  was  sent  to  found  a city  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Sogd,  and  Ccenus, 
supported  by  Artabazus,  matched  eastward  towards  the  Massagetse, 
in  whose  territories  Spitamenes  was  said  to  have  taken  refuge.  Alex- 
ander himself  inarched  northward,  and  subdued  most  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  still  held  out  in  that  quarter.  But  Spitamenes  finding  Sog- 
diana thus  guarded  against  his  operations,  changed  the  scene  of  action. 
He  persuaded  600  Massagetse  to  join  his  Bactrian  and  Sogdian  troops 
in  an  expedition  into  Bactria.  They  crossed  to  the  left  hank  of  the 
Oxus,  took  by  storm  a border  fortress,  and  advanced  within  sight  of 
the  capital  itself.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Scythians  he  gathered 
together  a large  booty,  principally  flocks  and  herds,  with  which  he 
prepared  to  return  to  the  desert.  • 

There  happened  to  be  then  stationed  at  Bactria  a few  of  the  Com- 
panion cavalry  and  other  soldiers,  who  were  recovering  their  health 
dnd  strength  after  v/ounds  and  illness.  These,  indignant  at  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Scythians,  sallied  forth,  and  by  the  suddenness  of  their  at- 
tack dispossessed  the  enemy,  and  were  in  the  act  of  returning  with  the 
rescued  booty  ; but  not  conducting  themselves  with  sufficient  attention 
to  the  rules  of  discipline  (as  their  most  effective  commanders  were  Pe- 
ithon,  master  of  the  king’s  household,  and  Aristonicus,  a minstrel,) 
they  were  overtaken  and  nearly  all  destroyed  by  Spitamenes.  Peith- 
on  was  taken  prisoner^  but  the  minstrel  fought  and  fell  like  a brave 
man, — contrary  (says  Arrian)  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  of  his  craft.  The  observation  of  Arrian  proves  that  the  minstrels 
of  his  days  were  not  the  same  characters  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Aristonicus  was  a minstrel  who  recited  heroic  poems  to  his  harp — 
one  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists,  who  could  fight  as  well  as  sing,  use  the 
sword  as  well  as  the  harp. 

When  Craterus  received  information  of  this  disaster,  he  pursued  the 
Massagetse  with  the  greatest  speed,  and  overtook  them  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  but  not  before  they  had  been  reinforced  by  one  thousand  of 
their  mounted  countrymen.  A keen  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Ma- 
cedonians obtained  the  advantage,  but  the  vicinity  of  the  desert  pre- 
vented them  from  profiting  by  it. 

At  this  time  Artabazus,  the  Persian,  wearied  with  the  distracted 
state  of  his  satrapy,  asked  permission  to  retire.  This  was  granted, 
and  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Nicolaus,  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The 
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successful  resistance  hitherto  made  by  Spitamenes,  must  have  caused  a 
strong  sensation  arftong  his  countrymen.  In  reading  general  history, 
two  years  seem  scarcely  an  object  of  calculation,  but  to  contemporaries 
they  appear  in  a far  different  light,  and  a successful  rebellion  for  that 
length  of  time  is  sufficient  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  greatest  empire. 
We  find,  consequently,  that  the  Areians  were  disposed  to  revolt  for  a 
third  time,  at  the  instigation  of  their  own  satrap,  Arsames,  the  successor 
of  Satibazanes  ; that  the  satrap  of  the  Tapeiri  had  refused  to  attend 
when  summoned  to  the  camp  ; and  that  Oxydates,  the  Median  satrap, 
was  wilfully  neglecting  his  duty.  Atropates,  a Persian  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  sent  to  displace  and  succeed  Oxydates  ; and  Stasnor 
and  Phratapherues,  the  Parthian  satrap,  had  been  commissioned  to  seize 
Asames.  They  had  succeeded,  and  now  brought  the  Areian  satrap 
in  chains  to  the  camp.  Stasanor,  one  of  the  Companions,  and  a native 
of  Soli,  was  sent  to  succeed  him  as  satrap  both  of  Aeira  and  the  Drangas ; 
and  Phrataphernes,  to  apprehend  the  Tapeiran  satrap,  and  bring  him  in- 
to the  camp. 

Ccenus,  with  a powerful  for.ce,  still  continued  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Sogdiana,  watching  the  proceedings  of  Spitamenes,  whose  activity 
was  likely  to  be  renewed  by  the  appearance  of  winter,  now  setting  in. 
He  again  persuaded  the  Massegatse  to  join  him  in  a plundering  excur- 
sion into  Sogdiana.  This  was  not  difficult,  as  they  had  no  settled  homes, 
but  could  easily,  if  invaded,  remove  their  families,  flocks,  and  herds,  in- 
to the  inmost  recesses  of  Eastern  Tartary ; they  were  not,  therefore, 
much  afraid  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  Alexander,  and  prepared  to  accom- 
pany Spitamenes  and  his  troops  with  3000  horsemen. 

Cocnus  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  led  his  troops  to  meet  the  in- 
vaders. A bloody  contest  took  place,  in  which  800  ot  the  Scythian  cav- 
alry were  left  on  the  field  of  battle  ; the  survivors  accompanied  by  Spi- 
tamenes, fled  back  to  the  desert  The  victory  was  decisive,  and  the 
Bactrians  and  Sogdians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Spitamenes,  gave  up  the  cause  as  lost,  and  surrendered  to  Ccenus.  This 
conduct  was  proably  accelerated  by  their  allies  of  the  desert,  who,  when 
the  battle  had  proved  unsuccessful,  indemnified  themselves  for  their 
loss  by  plundering  the  baggage  of  those  whom  they  professed  to  aid. 
On  their  return  home  they  received  the  intelligence  that  the  king  him- 
self was  preparing  to  penetrate  into  their  country.  Alarmed  by  this 
report,  and  dispirited  by  their  late  defeat,  they  seized  Spitamenes,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  sent  it  as  a peace-offering  to  Alexander.  Thus  perish- 
ed the  only  Persian  whose  talents  and  spirit  had  rendered  him  formidable 
to  the  Macedonians.  Upon  this  Ccenus  returned  to  the  winter  quarters 
atNautaca,  near  Marcanda,  where  Craterus  soon  after  arrived  to  an- 
nounce the  pacfication  of  Bactria. 

While  Alexander,  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign,  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  two  springs,  one  of  water,  and  anoth- 
er of  oil,  burst  forth  near  his  tent.  The  prodigy  was  mentioned  to  Pto- 
lemy, the  son  of  Lagus,  who  reported  it  to  the  king.  Alexander  sacrifi- 
ced on  the  occasion,  under  the  guidance  of  the  diviners.  Aristander 
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said  that  the  fountain  of  oil  signified  great  labours,  but  victory  at  the 
close  of  them.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to»the  occurrence  of 
the  prodigy,  we  may  be  certain  that  Aristander’s  prediction  was  verified 
by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  and  that  probably,  as  it  was  the  loast 
glorious,  so  also  it  was  the  most  toilsome  of  all  the  Asiatic  campaigns. 
The  whole  of  the  land  was  in  arms  ; the  Macedonians  had  to  spread 
themselves  in  small  bodies  over  the  face  of  a country,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  an  immense  population,  provided,  under  a wise  and 
benificent  government,  4he  waters  of  the  great  rivers  be  judicious- 
ly diffused  and  carefully  husbanded.  At  present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  bigoted  Mahometons  in  Asia  ; but  in  the  tenth  century,  according 
to  Ebn  Haukal,  Mawaralnahr  alone  could  furnish  300,000  cavalry  and 
300,000  infantry  for  foreign  service,  without  feeling  their  absence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Eighth  Cmpaign , B.  C.  327. 

Some  strong  places  still  held  out.  Alexander,  therefere,  with  the 
first  peep  of  spring,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
winter  had  relaxed,  led  his  army  into  Sogdiana,  in  order  to  besiege  a 
precipitous  rock,  where,  as  in  an  impregnable  fortress,  Oxyartes,  a 
Bactrian  chief,  bad  placed  his  wife  and  children,  while  he  kept  the  field. 
When  the  Macedonians  arrived  at  the  foot  of  it,  they  discovered  that 
it  was  inaccessible  on  every  side,  and  abundantly  provisioned  for  along 
blockade.  A heavy  fall  of  snow  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  assail- 
ants and  the  confidence  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  thus  furnished  with 
plenty  of  water. 

This  last  observation  by  Arrian,  partly  accounts  for  the  total  silence, 
as  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,  of  all  the  Arabian  geographers  and 
historians  concerning  this  apparently  impregnable  and  certainly  indes- 
tructible fortress  ; for  the  rock,  it  appears  had  no  springs,  and  depended 
upon  the  heavens  for  its  supplies  of  water  ; but  at  the  time  the  Macedo- 
nians, perhaps  were  ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  or  Alexander  would 
not  wait  uutil  the  hot  weather  set  in. 

He  nevertheless  summoned  the  place,  and  promised  safety  and  pro- 
tection to  all,  with  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes,  on  condition  of  sur- 
rendering their  fortress.  The  garrison  answered  with  little  courtesy, 
that  Alexander  if  he  wished  to  capture  the  rock,  must  fuftiish  himself 
with  winged  men.  When  the  king  received  this  answer,  he  proclaimed 
through  the  camp,  that  the  first  soldier  who  ascended  the  rock,  should 
receive  twelve  talents ; the'second,  eleven  : the  third,  ten  : and  so  dowR 
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to  the  twelfth,  who  was  to  receive  one  talent,  or  three  hundred  dareics. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the  present  day  exactly  to  appreciate  the  cur- 
rent value  of  any  of  the  ancient  coins,  because  that  depended  not  only  on 
the  weight,  but  also  on  the  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  dareic  was  a gold  coin  of  the  purest  kind,  equal 
in  weight  to  fifty  Attic  crachmae,  each  of  which  is  estimated  as  amount- 
ing to  two  periny  weights  six  grains  of  English  troy-weight ; but  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  its  real  remarkable  value,  when  we  read,  that  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  one  dareic  a month  was  regarded  a full  pay  for  the 
Greek  heavy-armed  soldier.  We  may,  therefore,  easily  imagine  the 
emulation  that  would  naturally  be  excited  among  the  Macedonians  by 
this  proclamation,  which  promised  wealth  and  independence  to  the  most 
successful,  and  a handsome  competence  to  the  twelfth  in  order.  From 
the  great  numbers  who  presented  themselves  for  this  dangerous  service, 
the  three  hundred  best  rock  climbers  were  selected;  these  were  fur- 
nished with  a sufficient  number  of  the  iron  pegs  used  in  fixing  down  the 
canvas  of  the  tents,  to  be  inserted  where  necessary  in  the  interstices  of 
the  rock,  and  in  frozen  snow.  To  each  peg  was  attached  a strong  piece 
of  cord,  by  way  of  ladder.  The  climbers  selected  the  most  precipitous 
face  of  the  rock,  and  commenced  their  labours  as  soon  us  it  was  dark. 
Thirty  out  of  the  three  hundred  lost  their  hold  and  footing,  fell  headlong, 
and  sunk  so  deep  into  the  snow  that  their  bodies  could  not  be  recovered 
for  burial ; the  remainder  succeeded  in  their  perilous  enterprise,  and 
by  break  of  day  reached  the  top  of  the  precipice  ; this  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  broad  platform  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  who  were 
not  immediately  aware  of  their  ascent.  Alexander,  therefore,  again  sound- 
ed a parley,  and  called  on  the  garrison  to  surrender  the  fortress,  as  he 
had  already  procured  the  winged  soldiers,  with  the  want  of  whom  they 
had  before  taunted  him.  The  barbarians  were  astonished,  on  looking- 
up,  to  see  the  summit  occupied  by  Macedonian  soldiers,  who,  according 
to  orders,  shook  long  pieces  of  linen  in  the  air,  to  imitate  tne  motion  of 
wings.  They  therefore  surrendered  without  farther  delay,  and  thus 
proved  the  truth  of  Alexander’s  favourite  maxim,  “ That  no  place  was 
impregnable  to  the  brave,  nor  secure  to  the  timorous.”  For  although 
we  need  not  suppose  according  to  the  acount,  that  the  defenders  were 
30,000  in  number,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  a few  brave  men  could  have  easily 
have  overpowered  an  enemy  without  defensive  arms,  without  a chance  of 
being  supported,  and  with  their  limbs  necessarily  benumbed  by  the 
cold  and  their  excessive  night  fatigue.  Among  the  captives  were  the 
family  of  Oxyartes,  whose  eldest  daughter,  Roxana,  is  said  to  have  been, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wife  of  Darius,  the  loveliest  woman  seen  by 
the  Macedonians  during  their  Asiatic  expedition. 

The  Bactrians  held  a middle  place  between  the  Persians  and  the  Scy- 
thians, partaking  more  of  the  polished  manners  of  the  former  than  of  the 
rudeneas  of  the  latter.  They  still  exist  in  Khorasan  and  Mawralnahr, 
under  the  modified  name  of  Bukhars.  Wearied  with  the  unceasing 
succession  of  new  tribes  of  conquerors  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  the}?- 
have  for  ages  renounced  the  practice  of  arms,  and,  like  the  Armenians 
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and  other  Eastern  nations  retain  their  industrious  habits  and  peaceful 
occupations,  as  far  as  their  barbarous  masters  will  allow  them.  The 
Uzebek  Tartars,  the  present  sovereigns  of  these  regions,  call  them  Ta- 
jiks, or  Burgesses,  a name  equally  descriptive  of  their  social  and  mer- 
cantile character.  “ They  have,”  writes  my  author,  “for  the  most  part, 
large  eyes,  black  and  lively  ; their  , hair  black  and  very  fine  ; in  short, 
they  partake  nothing  of  the  deformity  of  the  Tartars,  among  whom 
they  inhabit.  The  women,  who  are  generally  tall  and  well-shaped, 
have  fine  complexions  and  very  beautiful  features*” 

The  dazzling  beauty  of  his  young  captive  made  a deep  impression 
upon  the  victor,  and  the  momentary  passion  ripened  into  a lasting  at- 
tachment. But,  warrior  as  he  was,  and  with  the  bad  example  of  his 
model,  Achilles,  before  his  eyes,  he  scorned  to  take  the  advantage  of 
her  unprotected  state,  and  publicly  solemnized  his  marriage  with  her. 
It  is  said  that  he  consulted  his  two  friends,  Craterus  and  Hephae3tion, 
and  that  Craterus  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  an  alliance  so  repug- 
nant to  Macedonian  prejudices,  while  the  gentler  nature  of  Hephoestion 
saw  no  political  reasons  powerful  enough  to  prevent  his  friend  and  sov- 
ereign from  lawfully  gratifying  an  honorable  passion.  I doubt  the 
truth  of  the  report — for  I see  no  cause  for  supposing  that  the  act  was 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Macedonians.  Why  should  a Bactrian 
bride  be  more  degrading  to  Alexander,  than  Illyrian  and  Thracian 
wives  had  been  to  Philip. 

Oxyartes  no  sooner  heard  of  the  king’s  attachment  to  his  child,  than 
he  immediately  came  into  the  camp  without  fear  or  ceremony,  and  was 
welcomed  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  respect  due  to  the  fath- 
er of  the  young  queen.  The  union  with  their  countrywoman  was  re- 
garded by  all  the  natives  as  a compliment  to  themselves,  and  these  re- 
gions of  upper  Asia,  as  they  were  the  most  reluctant  to  submit,  were 
also  the  last  to  shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 

Arrian’s  account  of  these  two  campaigns  is  not  given  with  his  usual 
clearness;  he  seems  to  have  been  wearied  with  recording  the  numerous 
marches  and  countermarches  made  necessarily  during  this  tedious  and 
desultory  warfare.  Although,  therefore,  I have  followed  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding account,  I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rock,  were  Rox- 
anio  and  her  family  were  captured,  was  not  in  Sogdiana  but  in  Bactria, 
where  Strabo  has  placed  it ; for  what  could  a Bactrian  chief  have  to 
do  with  Sogdiana,  or  why  look  for  a refuge  beyond  the  Qxus,  when  the 
Paropamisus,  with  its  summits  and  recesses,  presented  a natural  retreat 
for  the  insurgent  Baetrians  ? If,  therefore,  it  was  in  Bactria,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  hill  fortress  which  was  captured  by  Ti- 
mor previous  to  his  expedition  into  India,  and  the  description  of  which 
answers  exactly  to  the  rock  of  Oxyartes.  It  ought  to  be  addeu,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  it  had  been  besieged  in  vain  by 
the  great  Iskender,  the  name  by  which  Alexander  is  still  popularly 
known  in  all  the  regions  visited  by  him. 

We  hear  nothing  in  Arrian’s  regular  narrative  of  the  expedition  into 
Marginia,  although  Alexander  founded  a city  there,  and  Arrian  mentions- 
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the  river  Epardus,  among  the  Mardi,  as  one  of  those  ascertained  by  the 
Macedonians  to  have  its  termination  in  the  desert.  As,  however,  we 
find  in  other  places  that  the  Pharastacae  and  the  Mardi  are  continually 
confounded  with  each  other,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  Paraeta- 
cae  in  the  vicinity  of  Bactria,  were  the  Mardi  of  Marginia.  Curtius,  al- 
though in  a confused  manner,  mentions  the  march  across  the  Ochus 
and  the  foundation  of  the  city  Marginia.  From  these  facts,  I venture 
to  assign  the  following  probable  route  of  Alexander.  From  Sog«diana 
he  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  entered  Marginia,  a fertile  district  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  desert,  and  watered  by  the  modern  Murg-ab,  called 
Margus  by  Strabo,  and  Epardus  by  ' Arrian.  According  to  the  former 
writer,  the  Macedonians  retained  the  native  names  of.sonie  rivers,  gave 
names  entirely  new  to  others,  and.  sometimes  translated  the  native 
names  into  Greek.  To  the  last  class  plainly  belong  the  Polytimetus  or 
“ highly  valuable,”  and  the  Epardus  or  “the  irrigator.”  Alexander 
built  a city,  called  after  himself,  on  the  latter  river,  which  soon  fell  into 
decay,  but  was  restored  by  Antiochus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Antio- 
cheia  Marginria.  It  still  continues  to  be  a large  and  flourishing  city, 
under  the  modern  appellation  of  Meru  Shah-Ian.  From  the  banks  of 
theMatgus,  he  marched  to  the  Ochus,  the  modern  Tedgen,  crossed  it, 
and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Paraetacse.  Here  also  was  a rock  for- 
tress, something  similar  to  the  one  already  captured.  It  was  called — 
according  to  Arrian — the  rock  of  Chorteries.  At  the  foot  it  was  four 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  road  leading  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit 
was  more  than  half  a mile  long.  This  was  the  only  ascent,  narrow  and 
difficult  of  access,  even  were  no  opposition  offered.  A deep  ravine  sep- 
arated the  rock  from  the  only  rising  ground  whence  it  could  possibly  be 
assailed  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Alexander  proposed  to  fill  up 
this  intervening  gulf,  and  thus  imitate  on  land  what  at  the  siege  of  Tyre 
he  hkd  already  attempted  by  sea.  The  army  was  formed  into  two  divis- 
ions. He  himself  superintended  the  operations  of  one  half  by  day, 
while  the  other  half,  divided  into  three  watches,  worked  by  night 
under  the  inspection  of  Perdiccas,*Leonnatus,  and  Ptolemy.  But 
the  work  proceeded  slowly,  as  the  labours  of  the  whole  day  did 
not  advance  the  mound  more-  than  thirty  feet,  and  the  labours  of 
the  night  not  so  much.  The  impatient  soldiers,  therefore  con- 
structed long  ladders  from  the  tall  pine  trees,  with  which  the  hill 
was  covered,  and  descended  into  the  ravine.  Here,  in  proper  pla- 
ces and  at  short  intervals,  they  erected  upright  posts.  The  summits  of 
these  they  connected  by  transverse  pieces  of  timber,  on  which  they  pla- 
ced hurdles,  and  finally  earth,  so  as  to  form  a broad  and  solid  platform  ; 
on  this  again  they  erected  covered  galleries,  which  protected  them  from 
the  enemy’s  missiles.  The  barbarians  at  first  ridiculed  the  attempt,  but 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  platform  brought  them  within  reach  of  the 
Macedonian  darts,  which  soon  cleared  apart  of  the  rock  of  its  defen- 
ders* 

Chorienes,  more  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  be- 
siegers than  having  any  immediate  cause  to  fear  the  result,  sent  a met- 
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senger  to  Alexander,  and  expressed  a wish  to  have  a conference  with 
Oxyartes.  The  latter  by  permission,  ascended  the  rock,  and  partly  by  j 
affirming  that  no  place  could  withstand  the  attack  of  Alexander,  and  i 
partly  qy  extolling  his  generous  dispositirio,  of  which  he,  the  speaker, 
was  an  example,  persuaded  Chorienes  to  submit  .himself  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  besiegers.  When  the  rock  had  been  delivered  up,  the 
conqueror  escorted  by  a strong  body  guard  asconded  and  viewed,  not  < 
without  admiration,  the  natural  defences  of  the  place.  This  celebrated  ! I 
fortress,  is  if  I am  not  mistaken,  the  modern  Kelat,  the  favourite  strong- 
hold and  treasury  of  Nadir  Shah.  In  description  the  two  exactly  cor- 
respond, nor  is  it  probable  that  a place  of  the  natural  strength  and  im-  f 
portance  of  Kelat  could  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  During  the  siege,  a heavy  fall  ot  snow  had  much  ! \ 
incommoded  the  assailants,  who  were  also  badly  supplied  with  provis-  i 
ions.  Chorienes,  theretore  to  show  his  gratitude,  as  his  strong  hold  1 1 
and  government  had  been  restored  to  him,  provisioned  the  army  for  1 
two  months,  and  distributed,  fromtent  to  tent,,  corn,  wine,  and  ; 
salted  meat.  He  added,  that  his  munificent  donation  had  not  1 i 
exhausted  one-tenth  of  his  regular  stores.  Two  chiefs,  Austanes  1 1 
and  Catanes  still  kept  the  field  in  Paraetaca.  Craterus  was  sent  ii 
against  them,  brought  them  to  battle,  slew  Catanes,  and  brought  il 
Austanes  prisoner  to  Bactro,  where  the  whole  army  reassembled  pre-  I 
vious  to  to  the  expedition  into  India.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  j; 
have  heard  more  of  Catanes,  who,  according  to  Curtius,  was  one  of  the  I i 
early  accomplices  of  Bessus,  and  bore  the  character  of  being  skilled  in  j 
magic  arts  and  Chaldaen  lore.  The  spirit  of  resistance  died  with-  him,  ! [ 
and  all  the  northern  provinces  became  tranquil.  Such,  however,  was  j i 
the  favorable  impression,  made  upon  Alexander  by  the  spirit  and  gallant  j 
bearing  'of  these  barbarians,  that  he  selected  thirty  thousand  of  their  J 
youth,  probably  all  in  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  who  were  »to  be  j 
taught  the  Greek  language  and  Macedonian  discipline  and  to  have  the  j 
same  dress  and  arms  as  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx. 

Alexander  like  most  other  bivave  warriors  was  passionately  fond  of  [ 
hunting..  He  even  pursued  the  fox  with  great'  eagerness,  when  nobler 
game  could  not  be  found.  But  at  Bazaria,  which  probably  is  the  mod- 
ern Bokhara,  he  found  a royal  park,  which,  according  to  the  traditions  i 
of  the  natives  had  not  not  been  disturbed  for  four  generations.  These  I 
parks,  something  similar  to  the  forests  of  our  Norman  king,  were  scat-  j 
teredover  the  face  of  the  empire,  and  the  animals  bred  therein  reserved  i 
for  the  diversion  of  the  monarch  himself.  A spot  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  water  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  enclosed  with  lofty  walls, 
and  stocked  with  every  species  of  wild  beasts.  The  young  Cyrus,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  possessed  one  of  great  extent  round  the  sources 
of  the  Maeander,  and  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  that,  in  his  age,  Baby- 
lon itself  had  been  converted  by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a royal  park.  Ju- 
lian the  apostate,  in  his  fatal  expedition  to  the  East,  broke  into  one  of  these 
enclosures,  and  destroyed  the  wild  beasts  by  the  assistance  of  his 
army. 
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We  may  infer  from  the  report  of  the  natives  that  the  remoteness  of 
the  Bazarian  chase  had  prevented  the  last  four  monarchs  from  visiting 
it.  Alexander,  therefore,  anticipating  considerable  .resistance,  led  a 
strong  detachment  of  his  army  into  the  royal  preserve,  and  declared 
war  against  its  denizens — few  of  which  probably  had  ever  before  heard 
the  trumpet  sound,  Or  seen  the  broad  and  pointed  blade  of  the  hunting 
spear.  The  king  was  in  front  and  on  foot,  when  an  enormous  lion, 
roused  from  the  lair  in  which  be  had  remained  so  many  years  undistur- 
bed, faced  his  assailants  and  seemed  inclined  to  select  the  king  for  his 
antagonist..  The  lion  never  attacks  while  running,  walking  or  standing. 
He  first  crouches  and  gathers  his  limbs  under  him,  and  thus  gives  am- 
i pie  warning  of  the  intended  - spring. 

Lysimachus,  destined  in  time  to  be  one  of  Alexander’s  great  succes- 
sors had  encountered  a lion  in  single  combat  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  had  slain  him,  but  not  without  receiving  a dangerous 
stroke  from  the  paw  of  the  wounded  brute,  which  had  laid  his  ribs 
bare  and  serionsly  endangered  his  life.  This  gallant  officer  now  step- 
ped forward,  placed  himself  in  front  of  his  king,  but  Alexander,  jealous 
of  tbe  honour  already  acquired  by  his  general,  ordered  him  instanty  to 
retire  saying  “ he  could  kill  a lion  as  well  as  Lysimachus.”  His  words 
were  confirmed  by  the  deed,  for  he  received  the  animal’s  spring  on  the 
point  of  his  hunting-spear  with  so  much  judgment  and  coolness  that 
the  weapon  entered  a vital  part  and  proved  instantly  fatal.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  a Spartan  Ambassador,  who  had  been  deputed  to  wait 
upon  him  after  the  defeat  of  Agis,  exclaimed,  “ Bravo  Alexander,  well 
•hast  thou  won  the  prize  of  royalty  from  the  king  of  the  woods  !” 

But  the  Macedonians,  who  were  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  their-  sov- 
ereign’s life  to  permit  it  thus  to  depend  upon  the  critical  management  of 
a hunting-spear,  convened  an  assembly,  and  passed  a decree,  that  thence- 
forward Alexander  should  not  combat  wild  beasts  on  foot,  nor  hunt 
without  being  personally  attended  by  a certain  number  of  the  great  of- 
ficers. Probably  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  king’s  life  had  been 
endangered  by.  wild  beasts.  For  Craterus  consecrated  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi  a hunting  piece  in  bronze, — the  joint  workmanship  of  Lysippus 
and  Leochares— which  represented  a lion  and  dogs — the  king  fighting 
with  the  lion — and  Craterus  hastening  to  his  prince’s  assistance.  These 
hunting  parties  were  not  only  dangeious  from  the  ferocity  of  the  wild 
! beasts,  but  also  from  the  unskilful  or  rash  management  of  their  weapons 
| of  the  followers  of  the  chase.  Thus  Craterus  had  his  thigh  pierced 
| through  by  the  lance  of  Perdiccas,  while  they  were  engaged  in  hunting 
the  ichneumon  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Fouk  thousand  head  of 
! animals  of  various  kinds  were  slaughtered  in  the  great  park  at  Bazaria, 
and  the  sport  was  closed  by  a publio  banquet,  principally  composed  of 
the  venison.  It.  ought  to  be  added  that  even  Curtius  allows  that  the  fool- 
ish story  of  the  exposure  of  Lysimachus  to  a lion  had  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  facts  above  recorded* 

But  there  occurred  either  during  this  or  another  hunting  party  about 
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the  same  period,  a circumstance  which,  in  its  consequences,  liad  well 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  Alexander. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  Philip  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  Macedo- 
dian  nobility  in  his  o wn  palace,  both  fur  the  sake  of  their  greater  im- 
provement, and  probably  of  ensuring  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  their  pa- 
rents. In  order  more  immediately  to  connect  them  with  the  court,  some 
of  the  offices  about  the  king’s  person  were  entirely  committed  to  then- 
charge.  They  acted  as  the  royal  ehamberlains  ; ' as  chief  grooms  they 
had  the  care  of  the  horses  from  the  door  of  the  stable  until  the  king  and 
his  own  immediate  retinue  were  mounted.  They  had  also  to  attend  him 
on  hunting  expeditions,  probably  to  manage  the  dogs,  and  supply  the 
king  with  fresh  weapons.  The  title  of  royal  pages,  therefore,  will  suit 
them  better  than  any  other  in  our  language.  Hermolaus,  the  sonofSb- 
polis,  one  of  these  young  gentlemen,  had  in  the  heat  of  a boar-hunt,  for- 
gotten his  duty  and  slain  the  animal — perhaps  unfairly  (for  the  laws  of 
the  chase  in  all  ages  and  climes  have  been  very  arbitrary), — certainly  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  royal  sport.  The  page  was  deprived  of  his  horse, 
and  ordered  to  b®  flogged  ; and  it  would  appear  this  was  the  usual  pun- 
ishment for  such  offences.  But  Hermolaus  regarded  it  as  a personal 
disgrace,  not  to  be  effaced  but  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign.  He  per- 
suaded Sostratus,  the  son  of  Amyntas  his  particular  friend  among  the 
pages,  to  enter  into  his  designs.  Sostratus  subCeeded  in  sedu- 
cing Antipater,  the  son  of  Aselepiodorus,  the  satrap  of  Syria,  Epi- 
menes  the  son  of  Arses,  Anticles  the  son  ofTheocritu’s,  and  Philotas  the 
son  of  C arsis  the  Thraeian,  to  become  partners  in  the  conspiracy. 

Tho  pages  in  turn  watched  the  royal  bed-chamber,  and  the  young  trai-  I 
tors  agreed  to  assassinate  the  king  on  the  night  when  it  would  be  the  I 
duty  of  Anticles  to  watch.  But  Alexander  did  not  enter  his  chamber 
on  that  night  until  the  pages  were  changed.  The  cause  assigned  for  his  ! 
absence  is  curious.  A Syrian  female,  an  enthusiast  and  supposed  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  had  attached  herself  to  Alexander,  and  had  so  fair  in- 
gratiated herself  with  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  as  to  be  allowed  free  in- 
gress and  egress  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It  was  often  her 
practice  to  watch  all  night  at  the  king’s  bedside.  Her  predictions,  also, 
had  been  so  successful,  that  either  from  policy  or  superstition  great  res- 
pect was  paid  to  her  person  and  attention  to  her  advice.  On  thisjnem- 
prable  night  she  met  Alexander  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  banqueting- 
room  to  his  chamber,  and  besought  him  with  eagerness  and  earnestness 
to  return  and  prolong  the  revelry  till  day  break. 

The  king,  who  probably  had  never  before  received  a similar  exhorta- 
tion from  the  prophetess,  immediately  replied,  “ that  the  gods  gave 
wholesome  council,  and  immediately  complied  with  the  advice.  It  is  i 
more  than  probable  that  the  Syrian,  whose  privileged  habits  enabled 
her  freely  to  visit  every  place,  had  overheard  the  conversation  of  the  pa- 
ges, and  had  taken  this  strange  mode  of  counteracting  their  treason. 

Strange  however  as  it  must  appear — it  proved  sufficient.  For  on  the 
next  day  Epimenes  communicated  the  plot  to  Oharicles,  the  son  of  Me- 
nander, who  immediately  imformed  Eurylochus,  the  brother  of  Epi 
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mcnes.  The  latter  gave,  the  same  information  to  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  who  laid  it  before  the  king.  The  conspirators  were  seized,  put 
to  the  torture,  confessed  their  own  guilt,  and  named  some  accomplices. 
They  were  brought  before  the  Macedonian  assembly,  where,  according 
to  some  authors,  Hcrmofcms.spoke  at  length  and  apologized  for  his  trea- 
son. His  arguments  were,  that  the  Median  dress  and  the  attempt  to  en- 
force the  ceremony  of  prostration,  the  drunken  revelries  and  consequent 
somnolency  of  Alexander — were  more  than  could  be  any  longer  tolera- 
ted by  a freeman  ; and  that  be  had  done  well  in  desiring  to  deliver  the 
Macedonians  from  a*. tyrant  who  Had  .put  Philotas  to  death  unjustly,  Par- 
menio  without  even  the  forrrfs  o*f  law',  and  who  had  murdered  Cleitue  in 
a fit  of  drunkenness.  But  the  assembly  had  no  sympathy  with  the  young 
regicide,  who  wished,  to  screen  his  own  vindictive  passions  under  the 
cloak  of  patriotism  and*  love  of  freedom.  They  therefore  condemned 
him  and  his  associates  to  death,  but  in  executing  the  sentence  they  did 
not  use  their  darts,  as  in  the  case  of  Philotas,  but  overwhelmed  the 
culprits  with  stones. 

This  conspiracy  originated  notin  Macedonian  but  democratic  princi- 
ples, nor  ought  Alexander  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  consequences 
of  his  own  conduct  He  v/as  the  patron  of  democracy  in  the  Asiatic 
cities.  He  delighted  in  the  conversation,  and  encouraged  the  visits,  of 
the  democratic  philosophers  of  southern  Greece.  Had  he  confined 
himself  within  these  bounds,  lus  conduct  would  have  been  as  harmless 
as  the  coquetry  of  Catherine  jpf  Russia  and  of  Frederick  of  Prussia 
with  similar  characters  in  modern  times.  But  lie  committed  a serious 
mistake,  in  entrusting  the  most  important  part  of  the  education  of  the 
royal  pages  to  Colisthenes.  This  man  had  been  a pupil  of  Aristotle; 
according  to  some  writers  he  was  his  nephew  ; nor  can  it  fye  doubted 
that  he  owed  his  situation  in  the  court  of  Alexander  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Stagyrite.  ‘ He  was  an'Olylithian  by  birth,  rude  of.  manner 
and  bold  of  speech,  of  strong  intellect  and  considerable  eloquence.  His 
principles  were  those  of  extreme  democracy,  nor  perhaps  had  he  for- 
gotten the  destruction  of  his.  country  by  Philip;  at  least  it  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  following  anecdote  that  he  had  not.  “ Once  at  the  king’s 
table  he  was  requested  to  pronounce  an  extemporaneous  eulogy  upon 
the  Macedonians.  This  he  did  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  the  guests, 
not  content  with  applauding  him,  rose  up  and  covered  him  with  their 
garlands.  Upon  this  Alexander  said,  in  the  words  of  Euripides, 

“ c When  great  the  theme ’t  is  easy  to  excel  ;* 

“ But  now,  Oalisthenes,  show  your  powers  in  representing  the  faults  of 
the  Macedonians,  that  they  may  see  them  and.  amend.”  The  orator  im- 
mediately took  the  other  side  of  the  question,  grossly  abused  the  Ma- 
cedonians, vilified  Philip,  whose  success  he  imputed  to  the  divisions  a- 
mong  the  republican  Greeks,  and  not  to  his  own  talents,  and  concluded 
with  a quotation  to  this  purpose — 
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“ The  wicked  wretch  through  discord  honour  won.” 

By  this  he  drew  upon  himself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  Alexander  said,  that  “he  had  given  a specimen  not  of  his  elo- 
quence but  of  his  malevolence.”  • • 

Plutarch’s  account  of  this  ill-judged  exhibition  is  closed  with  the  ob- 
servation of  Aristotle,,  that  the  eloquence  of  Calisthenes  was  indeed 
great,  but  that  he  wanted  common  sense.  It  appears  that  he  indulged  in 
violent  speeches,  even  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have 
answered  one  of  them  by  simply  repeating  the  • Homeric  line — 

u Short  date  of  life,  my  son,  these  words  forebode.5  ’ 

A quotation,  perhaps,  more  applicable  to  the  invective  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  Philip — than  it  could  be  to  any  other  Speech.  Of  late 
he  had  lost  ground  in  Alexander’s  favour,  which  had  only  induced  him  to 
become  more  insolent  in  his  manners.  He  had  repeatedly  quitted 
the  king’s  presence,  with  the  following  line  of  Homer  on  his  lips — 

fet  Patroclus  died  a better  man  than  thou,” 

It  is  also  recorded,  that  when  asked. by  Philotas  whom  the  Athenians, 
most  honoured,  he  answered,  Harmo.diusand  Aristogeitoh,  because  they 
slew  one  of  the  two  tyrants  and  abolished* the  tyranny.  Philotas  then 
asked,  where  could  the  slayer  of  a tyrant  obtain  a safe  asylum'?  “If 
nowhere  else,”  said  Calisthenes,  “among  the  Athenians,  who  had  de- 
fended in  arms  the  helpless  Heracleidre  against  Eurystheus,  the  then 
powerful  tyrant  of  all  Greece.” 

It  is  difficult  for  persons  who  form  their  general  idea  of  a Greek  phi- 
losopher from  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  to  conceive  the  differ- 
ence between  these' truly  great  men  and  the  swarm  of  sophists  who  in 
latter  times  usurped  the  name  of  philosophers.  Plato-,  Xenophon,  and 
Aristotle  were  gentlemen  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  tire  word, 
the  companions  and  friends  of  monarchs,  and  who  knew  how  to  respect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Others,  without  betraying  their  own  dignity 
and  independence.  But  the  later  sophist,  the  imitator  of  Diogenes, 
found  it  much  easier  to  acquire  the  name  of  a philosopher  by  despising 
the  decencies  and  even  charities  of  life,  and  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
indiscriminate  equality : — when  I say  indiscriminate,  I mean  that  all 
distinctions,  except  those  of  superior  intellect  and  virtue,  monopolized 
of  course  by  the  philosophers  and  their  admirers,  were  to  be  contemned 
and  set  at  naught.  Thus  Calisthenes  was  accustomed  to  say  publicly, 
that  Alexander  had  much  more  need  of  him  than  he  had  of  Alexander — 
that  the  king’s  achievements  were  entirely  at  his  mercy — and  that  his 
immortality  did  not  depend  upon  the  falsehoods  propagated  respecting 
his  birth,  but  on  what  he,  the  historian  of  his  actions,  might  choose  to 
relate.  Hermolaus  was  his  favourite  pupil,  and  strongly-  attached  both 
to  his  person  and  doctrines.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  pupil  should  have  excited  suspicions  against  the  precep- 
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tor.  All  the  writers  agree  that  the  conspirators  confessed  that  Calis- 
thenes  had  always  given  a willing  ear  to  their  complaints  against  the 
king.  Some  add,  that  when  liermolaus  was  bitterly  lamenting  his  pun- 
ishment and  disgrace,  Calisthenes  told  him  “ to  remember  that  he  was 
now  a man ;”  an  expression,  after  such  a castigation,  liable  to  a very 
dangerous  interpretation. 

But  I see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  doubt  the*  united  testimony-  of 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  who  both  wrote,  that  the  pages  had  confessed 
that  they  had  been  incited  and  encouraged  by  Caitsthenes  in  the  prose- 
cution, of  their  plot.  He  was  therefore  seized  and  imprisoned.  Res- 
pecting his  end,  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  disagree;  the  former  says  he 
died  in  custody,  the  other,  that  he  was  first  tortured  and  then  hanged. — 
On  such  a point  the  commander  of  the  guard  must  be  the  best  authori- 
ty; but  the  account  followed  by  Aristobulus  was  probably  the  one  made 
public. at  the  time. 

I have  dwelt  the  longeron  the  subject  of  Calisthenes,  because  his 
claims  and  death  were  regarded  by  his  brethren  of  the  long  beard  and 
short  cloak,*  as  an  insult  and  an  outrage  committed  against  their  order. 
HeNvas  regarded  as  a martyr  to  the  great  doctrine  not  of  the  equality 
but  of  the  superiority  of  the  self-styled  philosopher  «the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  his  prosecutor  was  loaded  with  slanders  and  calumnies,  ma- 
ny of  which  are  believed  to  this  day. 

Alexander  left  Amyntafc  governor  of  the  regions  between  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Paropamisus,  with  3,500  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  The 
spring  had  already  passed  away  and  the  summer  had  set  in,  when  he  set 
out  from  Bactria  to  commence  his  Indian  expedition.  His  troops  for 
the  last  three  years  had  been  engaged  in  hard  service,  abounding  more 
with  blows  than  booty ; he  proposed,  therefore,  to  remunerate  them  for 
their  past  labours  by  leading  them  to  attack  more  wealthy  and  less  war- 
like nations.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Paropamisus, 
where,  according  to  Curtius,  he  had  already  founded  a city.  Nor  is  this 
unlikely;  for,  according  to  Strabo,  he  founded  eight  cities  in  Sogdiana 
and  Baetra,  and  one  of  them  might  well  have  been  intended  to  command 
the  southern  end  of  the  main  pass  over  the  mountains.  The  city  An- 
derab,  on  the  same  site*  still  retains  a considerable  portion  of  Alexan- 
der’s name.  “The  town  of  Anderab,”  writes  an  old  traveller,  “is  the 
most  southern  which  the  Usbeks  possess  at  present,  being  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  dominions  of  Persia  and 
the  Great  Mogul  from  Great.  Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way, of 
crossing  those  mountains  towards  India  with  beasts  of  carriage  but 
through  this  city,  all  travellers  and  goods  from  Great  Bukharia,  design- 
ed for  that  country,  must  pass  this  way ; on  which  account  the  khan  of 
Balk  constantly  maintains  a good  number  of  soldiers  »in  the  place,  though 
otherwise  it  is  not  very  strong.” 

He  then  entered  the  defiles,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  the  Alexan- 
dria which  lie  had  founded  two  years  before.  He  had  occasion  to  be 
, displeased  with  the  governor,  whom  he  therefore  removed ; he  also 
added  new  colonists  to  the  city.  But  it  did  not  prosper  long  under  the 
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name  of  Alexandria.  The  probability,  however,  is,  that  the  more  an- 
cient Ortospana,  which  the  new  city  was  to  replace,  recovered  either 
its  name  or  importance.  For  Strabo  writes  that  the  main  road  from 
Bactra  to  the  Indies,  was  across  the  Paropamisns  to  Ortospana  ; and 
Ptolemy  has  no  Alexandria  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  a Cabura,  also 
called  Ortospana.  Cabura,  without  any  real  change,  is  the  modern 
Cabal,  the  key  of  India  in  all  ages,  whether  the  invader  is  to  advance 
from  the  west  or  tfie  north,  .from  Candahar  or  from  Balk.  The  Paro- 
pamisian  Alexandria  was,  therefore,  either  the  very  same  as  Cabul, 
or  must  have  been  built  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Thedistance  on  the 
map  between  Anderab  and  Cabul  is  about  a hundred  miles.  Nor 
could  the  Macedonian  army,  with  its  regular  baggage,  have  crossed 
the  intervening  hills  in  less  than  ten  days,  for  the  road,  such  as  it  is,  fol- 
lows principally  the  beds  of  torrents  ;<  and  Timour,  who  was  ill,  and 
had  to  be  carried  in  a litter,  on  his  return  from  India,  was  obliged,  dur- 
ing this  route,  to  cross  one  river  twenty-six  and  another  twenty -two 
times. 

He  then  advanced  to  a city  called  Nicsea.  where  he  sacrificed  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  ordered  the  satraps  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  to  come  and 
meet  him.  Taxiles  was  the  chief  of  these,  and  both  he  and  the  minor 
satraps  obeyed,  brought  presents,  and  promised  to  give  the  king  all  the 
elephants  which  they  possessed.  Here  he  divided  his  army.  Heph- 
aestion  and  Pardiccas,  with  one  division,  were  sent  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Peucaliotes,  of  which  Peucela  was  the  capital,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  there  to  construct  a bridge ; and  Taxiles  and  the  other  sa- 
traps were  ordered  to  accompany  them.  Antes,  the  goVtrnor  of  Peu- 
caliotes, proved  refractory,  but  was  soon  subdued,  and  bis  chief  city, 
probably  the  modern  Peishwar,  was  taken;  the  two  generals  then  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  their  farther  orders. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  marched  to  the  left,  into  the 
mountainous  regions  intersected  by  the  western  branches  of  the  In- 
dus. He  crossed  in  succession  the  Choes  or  Choaspes,  the  Euaspla, 
and  the  Gurgens.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  follow  him  through  these 
unknown  regions;  but  his  personal  adventures  were  full  of  incident. 

Between  the  Choes  (which  stiil  retains  its  name,  and  must  be  crossed 
in  travelling  from  Cabul  to  the  Indus  (and  the  Euaspa  he  besieged  a 
city  defended  by  a double  wall.  In  the  assault  by  which  the  outward 
wall  was  carried,  Alexander  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  shoul- 
der ; the  warriors  of  his  army  pronounced  it  slight,  but  their  only  rea- 
for  calling  it  so  appears  to  have  beep,  that  the  point  bad  not  penetrated 
through.*  Leonnatus  and  Ptolemy  were  also  wounded.  The  army, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  took  ample  vengeance  for  the  king’s  wound. 
Craterus  was  left  in  this  district  to  complete  its  reduction,  while  Alex- 
ander moved  into  the  country,  between  the  Euaspla  and  the  Gur- 
mus. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  approached  by  the  Macedonians  set 
fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  mountains ; they  were  pursued  and  many  o- 
vertaken  before  they  reached  their  fastnesses.  • 

In  the  pursuit,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  saw  the  Indian  king,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards,  on  one  of  the  lower  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  He  immediately  led  a few  troops  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied to  attack  him.  The  hill  was  too  steep  for  cavalry,  he  therefore 
dismounted  and  ascended  on  foot.  The  Indian  seeing  the  small  num~ 
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her  of  hts  supporters,  so  far  from  shunning  the  combat,  advanced  to 
meet  the  assailant ; his  weapon  was  a long  and  stout  lance,  and  with 
this — without  parting  with  the  shaft — he  struck  Ptolemy  on  the  breast; 
the  point  penetrated  the  breastplate,  but  did  not  reach  the  body,  which 
probably  was  defended  by  thick  quilting.  Ptolemy,  in  return,  threw 
his  lance,  which  pierced  the  Indian’s  thigh  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  But  the  Indians  on  the  heights,  who  witnessed  the  fall  of 
their  chief,  rushed  down  to  save  his  arms  and  body  from  falling  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.  Ptolemy  must  therefore  have  retired  without  the 
trophies  of  victorj',  had  not  Alexander  himself  arrived  at  the  critical 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  immedintely  ordered  his  guards  to 
dismount,  ran  up,  and  after  a severe  and  well-contested  struggle,  the 
arms  and  body  of  the  Indian  were  borne  away  by  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  truly  a Homeric  combat,  and  had  not  the  king  himself  been 
in  the  field,  would  have  entitled  Ptolemy  to  the  second  “ spolia  opima” 
won  during  this  war.  If  is  worthy  observing,  that  both  Erigyus  and 
Ptolemy,  who  thus  distinguished  themselves,  were  the  youthful  favour- 
ites of  Alexander.  Erigyus  unfortunately  had  died  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Bactrian  campaign,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  king.  Craterus,  on 
whom  devolved  all  separate  commands  of  consequence,  was  ordered 
to  build  a new  town  on  the  site  of  the  one  burned  by  these  Indians. 
Alexander  marched  in  the  direction  of  a lofty  mountain,  where  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  taken  refuge  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  it. 

Ptolemy  was  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and  brought  back  information  that, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  fires  in  the  enemy’s  stations  were  far  more 
numerous  than  in  the  king’s  camp.  Alexander,  concluding  from  this 
that  a combination  of  various  tribes  had  taken  place,  resolved  to  anti- 
cipate any  intended  attack.  He  took  with  him  what  he  judged  a suffi- 
cient number  of  troops,  left  the  rest  in  the  camp,  and  ascended  the 
mountain.  After  having  approached  the  enemy’s  fires,  and  reconnoit- 
Ved  their  position,  he  divided  his  force  into  three  columns  : he  himself 
led  forward  one,  Leonnatus  another,  and  Ptolemy  the  third.  They  all 
proved  successful  in  the  end,  although  not  without  much  hard  fight- 
ing, as  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  were  distinguished  for  their 
hardiness  and  valour.  The  booty  was  immense.  Forty  thousand 
prisoners,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  head  of  various  kinds 
of  cattle,  were  captured.  Alexander,  struck  with  the  size  and  activi- 
ty of  the  Indian  oxen,  selected  the  finest  animals  from  the  spoil,  and 
sent  them  to  Macedonia  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  breed  in  the  na- 
tive dominions. 

Thence  he  advanced  to  the  river  Gurseus,  which  he  forded  with 
great  difficulty,  as  the  waters  w ere  deep  and  the  current  strong.  Like 
all  othgr  mountain  streams,  its  bed  was  formed  of  round  slippery 
stones,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  soldier  to  keep  his  footing. 
The  Gurseus  is  probably  the  Suastus  of  Ptolemy,  the  modern  Kamah 
or  Csshgar.  The  country  to  the  east  was  inhabited  by  the  Assacen 
or  Affaceni,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Aff- 
aceni,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Affghans. 
Their  chief  city  was  Massaga,  a large  and  wealthy  place;  and  which 
agrees  both  in  name  and  position  with  the  modern  Massagour,  not 
l>ar  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kamah. 
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This  capital  was  garrisoned  by  seven  thousand  Indian  mercenaries, 
warriors  by  profession,  and  probably  by  caste,  whose  own  country 
was  far  to  the  east.  The  inhabitants,  supported  by  the  mercenarse,  ad- 
vanced in  the  plain  and  gave  battle  to  the  Macedonians,  but  were  de- 
feated and  driven  into  the  city.  There  the  resistance  of  the  mercena- 
ries beaame  more  effectual,  and  all  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm 
failed.  The  king,  exposing  himself  as  usual,  was  wounded'in  the  leg 
by  an  arrow.  Ip  the  mean  time,  the  engines  were  brought  up,  and 
wooded  towers  constructed.  The  assailants  in  one  of  these  had  clear- 
ed the  opposite  wall  of  Its  defenders,  when  Alexander  ordered  a move- 
able  bridge,  similar  to  that  with  which  he  had  captured  Tyre,  to  be 
thrown  across  from  the  tower  to  the  wall.  This  was  done,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  guards  rushed  forwards ; but,  unfortunately,  their  num- 
bers and  weight  snapped  the  bridge  in  the  centre,  and  they  were  ail 
precipitated  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Before  they  could  extricate  them- 
selves, they  were  overwhelmned  from  above  by  every  species  of  mis- 
siles, and  the  enemy  sallied  forth  upon  them  through  numerous  posterns 
in  the  wall. 

This  loss  was  repaired  ; within  four  days  another  bridge  had  been 
flung  from  the  tower  to  the  wall.  The  garrison  of  mercenaries  fought 
bravely,  and  as  long  as  the  governor  lived  showed  no  inclination  to 
yield  ; but  when  he  had  fallen,  by  a dart  discharged  from  an  engine, 
they  proposed  to  surrender  on  terms.  The  best  were  offered,  provided 
they  would  enter  into  Alexander’s  service.  They  consented,  quitted 
the  city,  and  encamped  on  a hillock  over  against  the  Macedonian  camp. 
Some  misunderstanding,  however,  took  place;  either  they  mistrusted 
the  promises  of  Alexander,  or  were  unwilling  to  join  the  foreign  inva- 
ders ; they  therefore  attempted  to  withdraw  by  night  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  But  Alexander  either  anticipated  their  movements,  or 
overtook  them  in  their  flight  (for  both  accounts  are  given)  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  As  Arrian  gives  no  hint  of  any  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  Alexander,  we  may  easily  pass  over  in  silence  the  charge 
adduced  by  other  writers.  He  prided  himself  particularly  on  the  ex- 
treme punctuality  with  which  he  observed  all  promises,  and  was  never 
known  to  violate  his  pledged  word.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  was  inexorable  in  punishing  all  those  who  either  acted 
with  bad  faith  themselves,  or  even  neglected  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments from  a suspicion  that  he  intended  to  act  with  bad  faith  to  them. 

While  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massaga,  the  king  had  detached  a bo- 
dy of  troops  to  invest  Bezira  and  Ora.  The  latter  was  taken  ; but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former,  together  with  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbouring  province,  took  refuge  on  the  celebrated  rock  Aornos,  re- 
ported impregnable,  and  to  have  thrice  resisted  the  arms  of  the  famed 
and  fabulous  Hercules.  Difficulties  calculated  to  deter  others  only  ex- 
cited the  energies  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  the  present  as  a/air  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  competition  with  the  great  hero  of  Greece. 
And  the  contest  was  to  be  of  that  nature,  that  the  meanest  soldier  in 
the  army  could  judge  of  its  final  issue.  It  was  not  a matter  of  the 
slightest  consequence  whether  the  rock  had  been  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged or  not  ; for  all  rational  purposes  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  impressed  with  the  belief,  or  even  that  the  report  was 
current,  that  his  great  ancestor  had  failed  in  capturing  the  supposed 
impregnable  fortress.  The  description  given  of  the  rock  by  Arrian  is, 
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that  its  circuit  at  the  base  was  near  twelve  miles ; that  the  lowest  point 
was  three  quarters  of  a mile  above  the  plain  ; and  that  on  the  summit 
there  was  a cultivated  platform,  plentifully  irrigated  by  springs. 

On  encamping  at  its  foot,  Alexander  was  visited  by  some  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  vicinity,  who,  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  promised  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  strong-hold  and  conduct  the  Macedonians  to  a spot 
where  the  operations  for  the  final  reduction  of  the  place  would  be  much 
facilitated.  Alexander  despatched  Ptolemy,  with  an  active  party  of 
men,  to  moke  the  necessary  circuit,  under  the  guidance  of  these  volun- 
tary traitors,  and  to  seize  the  spot  descrided  by  them.  This  was  per- 
formed ; and  Ptolemy,  by  kindling  a beacon- fire,  indicated  to  the  king 
his  success  and  position.  The  post  occupied  appears  to  have  been  a 
detached  summit,  which  considerably  hampered  the  proceedings  of  the 
besieged.  Alexander  made  an  attempt  to  ascend  from  his  side  also, 
but  was  repulsed  without  much  difficulty.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by 
their  success,  then  turned  their  forces  against  Ptolemy,  who  with  diffi- 
culty maintained  his  position.  In  the  course  of  the  night  Alexander 
conveyed,  by  the  hands  of  another  Indian  traitor,  a letter  to  Ptolemy, 
containing  an  order  to  make  a vigorous  attack  from  his  position  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  Indians  assailed  by  himself.  Alexander’s  object 
was  to  force  his  way  and  join  Ptolemy.  The  simultaneous  attack  be- 
gan W’ith  the  dawn,  and,  after  a severe  contest,  succeeded  by  midday  : 
when  the  Indians,  being  attacked  from  below  by  Alexander,  and  from 
above  by  Ptolemy,  retired  and  left  the  path  open.  Thus  the  Macedo- 
nian force  was  united  on  the  point  preoccupied  by  Ptolemy.  But  great 
difficulties  still  remained  ; for  the  summit  thus  occupied  was  separated 
from  what  may  be  termed  the  main  body  of  the  rock  by  an  immense 
ravine.  The  victories  of  the  Macedonians  had,  however,  been  achiev- 
ed as  much  by  toilsome  labours  as  by  discipline  and  valour;  they  there- 
fore instantly  began  to  fill  up  the  intervening  space. 

In  four  days,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  king,  the  won- 
derful exertions  of  the  army  had  advanced  the  mound,  and  the  works 
erected  on  it,  within  bow-shot  of  the  rock.  Soon  after,  another  de- 
tached summit  on  a level  with  the  great  plain  was  seized  and  occupied 
by  ^ small  party  of  Macedonians.  The  Indians,  finding  themselves 
thus  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  missiles,  sent  a herald  announcing  their  in- 
tention to  surrender  on  terms,  provided  the  assault  was  postponed. 
To  this  Alexander  consented,  but  soon  received  information  that  the 
object  of  the  Indians  was  to  gain  time,  and  to  withdraw,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  to  their  several  homes.  The  king  therefore  withdrew  all 
his  outposts,  and  left  the  paths  open.  But  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  enemy’s  outworks  had  been  deserted — he  scaled  the  rock,  and 
the  Macedonians  who  first  gained  the  summit  drew  up  their  comrades 
by  ropes,  and  thus  achieved  this  memorable  conquest.  The  command 
of  the  fortress  and  province  was  intrusted  to  Sisicottus,  an  Indian 
whom  he  had  found  in  the  retinue  of  Bessus.  and  of  whose  fidelity  he 
had  received  ample  proofs. — The  rock  is  not  known  to  me  from  mod- 
ern authorities,  nor  do  I know  of  any  traveller  who  hes  examined  this 
remote  corner.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  close  to  the  riv- 
er ; but  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  exact  site.  A traveller 
going  up  the  right  bank  from  Attock,  cauld  not  fail  to  find  it. — Here 
Alexander  was  informed  that  the  king  of  the  Assaceni,  on  retiring  to 
the  mountains,  had  turned  out  his  elephants,  thirty  in  number,  to  enjoy 
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temporary  liberty  in  the  lich  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Al- 
exander had  already  assembled  a large  troop  of  elephant-hunters  a- 
round  him.  and  with  their  assistance  recovered  all  the  animals  but  two, 
which  were  represented  to  have  fallen  over  precipices,  in  their  attempt 
to  escape. 

As  the  banks  of  the  Indus  were  covered  with  forest  trees,  he  cut 
down  timber,  built  vessels,  and  embarked  on  the  river.  It  was  as  the 
fieet’was  falling  down  the|stream  that  he  visited  Nysa,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  claimed  his  protection,  as  being  descendants  of  part  of  the 
victorious  host  of  Dionysus,  who  had  founded  their  city,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  invalids  of  his  camp.  In  proof  of  their  assertion  they  show- 
ed ivy,  the  Bacchic  emblem,  which,  according  to  them,  grew  iri  no  o- 
ther  part  of  India  but  their  territories,  and  a mountain  above  their  city, 
called  Marus,  or  the  Thigh,  in  remembrance  of  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Dionysus.  Their  chief,  Acuphis,  gave  Alexander  a description  of  their 
constitution,  according  to  which  the  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  a 
council  of  three  hundred,  consisting  of  the  citizens  most  respected  for 
age,  rank,  and  abilities.  Alexander  was  willing  to  believe  their  Bac- 
chic origin,  and  that  at  last  he  had  found  traces  of  the  two  demigods 
who  in  remoter  ages  had  preceded  him  in  his  present  career.  He  there- 
fore treated  the  Nysans  with  particular  attention,  and  granted  all  their 
requests  on  condition  of  being  furnished  with  300  horsemen  as  a milita- 
ry contribution,  and  a hundred  (I  must  not  spoil  the  Greek  pun)  of 
their  best  men  as  hostages.  At  the  last  demand  Acuphia  smiled,  and 
when  asked  to  explain  his  mirth,  replied,  that  Alexander  was  wel- 
come to  that  number  of  the  band  and  vicious  characters  in  Nysa,  but 
wished  to  know  how  any  city  could  be  governed  if  deprived  of  a hun- 
dred of  its  best  men.  Alexander,  pleased  with  the  answer,  took  the 
cavalry,  but  remitted  the  hostages. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  and  other  traces  of  Hercules  and 
Dionysus  which  are  gravely  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Alexanders 
most  trustworthy  historians.  The  arms  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hysta's- 
pes,  had  no  doubt  been  carried  to  the  Indus,  and  the  rock  Aornos  might 
have  been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Persians.  Greeks  also 
from  Ionia,  Doris,  and  iEolis  might  have  been  settled,  according  to  a 
well-known  Persian  policy,  on  this  distant  frontier,  and  have  carried 
with  them  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  Yet  with  all  this  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Macedonians,  who  had  traversed  the  most  enlightened 
and  civilized  states  of  Asia  without  discovering  ore  trace  of  Hercules 
and  Dionysus,  should  thus  find  vestiges  of  the  supposed  eepeditions  of 
^oth  heroes  in  the  obscure  corner  between  the  river  of  Cabul  and  In- 
dus. 

Might  not  some  Macedonians  have^visited  Nysa  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  Hindoo  God  Rama,  and  easily  recognised 
his  identity  with  their  own  Dionysus'?  The  following  passage  from 
Bishop  Heber’s  Journal  in  India  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  subject ; 
— “ The  two  brothers,  Rama  and  Luchman,  in  a splendid  palxee.  were 
conducting  the  r#treat  of  their  army.  The  divineTIunniman,  as  naked 
and  almost  as  hairy  as  the  animal  whom  he  represented,  was  gambo- 
ling before  them  with  a long  tail  tied  round  his  waist, a mask  to  repre- 
sent the  head  of  a baboon,  and  two  great  pointed  clubs  in  his  hands. 
His  army  followed,  a number  of  men  with  simlar  talis  and  masks, 
died  with  indigo,  and  also  armed  with  clubs.  I was  hevcr"[sO  forcibly 
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struck  with  the  identity  of  Rama  and  Bacchua.  Here  were  before  me 
Bacchus,  his  brother  Ampelus,  the  Satyrs,  smeared  with  wine-lees,  and 
the  great  Pan  commanding  them.” 

The  Macedonian  chiefs  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportu 
aity  to  impress  their  sovereign  with  a belief  that  he  had  reached  the 
boundaries  of  the  conquests  of  Hercules  and  Dionysus  and  that  to 
surpass  them  by  a few  marches  more  to  the  East  would  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  wildest  dream  of  ambition.  Acuphis  and  his  companions 
could  easily  be  induced  to  enter  into  a plan  calculated  to  promote 
their  own  honour  and  advantage,  and  few  in  the  army  would  be  very 
critical  in  their  strictures  respecting  the  claims  of  the  self-styled  Bac- 
chi. 

Even  the  interview  with  the  king,  as  conducted  by  the  deputies  of 
Nysa,  was  far  too  theatrical  not  to  have  been  studied.  When  ushered 
into  the  royal  tent,  they  found  him  coyered  with  dust,  and  iwf  complete 
armour — helmet;  on  head  and  spear  in  hand,  being  his  usual  costume 
during  a march.  The  deputies  on  seeing  him  were  apparently  over- 
powered with  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration,  fell  prostrate,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  they  were  raised  by  Alexander’s  own  hand. 
It  was  then  that  they  told  their  Bacchic  tale  as  before  described. 

Alexander,  with  the  Companion  cavalry  and  the  flower  of  the  pha- 
lanx, ascended  Mount  Merus  and  found  it  covered  with  ivy,  laurels, 
and  dense  groves  of  other  trees  : the  Macedonians  delighted  once  more 
to  see  the  green  ivy  plant,  quickly  formed  it  into  chaplets  for  their  brows, 
sung  hymns  to  Bacchus,  and  invoked  him  by  his  numerous  names.  A- 
lexander  also  offered  a magnificent  sacrifice  to  the  god,  and  feasted  the 
whole  army.  According  to  some  authors,  many  of  the  leading  gener- 
als were  seized  at  the  termination  of  the  banquet  with  the  bacchanalian 
phrenzy,  sallied  forth  in  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  caused  Mount 
Merus  to  re-echo  the  cries  of  Evoe,  Iacche,  and  Lyaee.  From  Nysa 
the  whole  ajmy  aarived  at  the  bridge  already  constructed  by  Perdiccas 
and  Hephaestion;  The  whole  summer  and  winter  as  recorded  from  A- 
ristoblus  by  Strabo,  had  been  spent  in  the  march  from  Bactria,  and  their 
late  campaign  among  themouutains  : with  the  commencement  of  spring 
they  descended  into  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ninth  Cmpaign , B.  C.  326. 

The  region  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Indus 
was  at  the  period  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  possessed  bv  three  leading 
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chiefs ; Abissares,  who  were  on  the  left  rmong  the  mountains  ; Taxiies,  j 
who  ruled  over  the  country  immediately  in  front,  between  the  Indus  and  j 
the  Hydaspes ; and  Porus,  whose  dominions  were  to  the  east  of  the 
Hydaspes,  but  who  seems,  ftom  his  military  power  to  have  been  an  ob-  I 
ject  of  suspicion  and  alarm  to  his  neighbonr  on  every  side.  Taxiies, 
thus  named  either  from  his  capital  or  from  his  office,  immediately  sub- 
mitted, and  with  munificent  presents  hastened  to  meet  the  conqueror  on  j 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  bridge  gave  a safe  passage  to  the  Macedo-  | 
nian  army,  which  for  the  second  time  thus  found  itself  beyond  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  Persian  empire.  Arrian  regrets  that  none  of  the  his-  I 
torians  of  Alexander  had  described  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  al-  [ 
though  he  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  supported  on  boats. 

From  the  Indus  the  army  marched  to  Taxiia,  the  largest  and  wealthi-  j 
est  city  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.  Here  time  was  allowed 
the  soldier^ to  recruit  their  strength  and  health,  after  the  late  severe  du-  | 
ty  among  the  hills  ; and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  the  liberality  and 
generous  kindness  of  Taxiies,  that — far  from  depriving  him  of  any  thing  j 
— he  presented  him  with  a thousand  talents  ; — which  drew  from  some  ! 
discontented  Macedonian  the  remark,  “ that  Alexander  had  apprently  j 
lound  no  object  worthy  of  his  munificence  before  he  entered  India.”  | 
Abissares,  the  seat  of  whose  government  was  probably  the  modern 
Cashmere,  sent  his  brother  with  other  Ambassadors  to  make  his  sub-  I 
mission  to  the  king.  Deputies  also  came  from  Doxares,  the  governor  ! 
of  a district,  on  the  same  errand.  The  stay  of  the  army  at  Taxiia  was  | 
farther  remarked  by  sacrifices,  festivities,  horse  races,  gymnastic  eon- 
testis,  and  other  amusements  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  j 
of  the  soldiers  who  suffered  excessively  from  the  heavy  rains  which  had  | 
not  ceased  to  fall  since  their  entrance  into  India. 

Although  Alexander  treated  Taxiies  with  such  distinguished  hononr 
and  attention,  he  nevertheless  stationed  a Macedonian  garrison  in  his 
capital,  and  left  there  all  the  invalids  of  the  army,  while  he  conducted 
the  rest  to  the  Hydaspes,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  Porus  had  assem- 
bled his  troops  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 

According  even  to  the  modern  laws  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Darius  and  the  Persians,  was  justified  in  requiring  the  obe- 
dience of  all  the  tribes  which  had  formed  common  parts  of  the  empire. 
But — barbarous  as  our  military  code  still  continues  to  be — we  should  in 
vain  search  its  pages  for  a justification  of  a system  of  aggression  similar 
to  that  which  Alexander  was  now  directing  against  the  Indians.  His 
conduct,  however,  must  be  examined,  not  on  our  principles,  but  on  those 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Greeks  held  that  they  naturally  were  in  a state 
of  war  with  all  barbarians,  and  that  nothing  but  a specific  treaty  could 
suspend  this  natural  hostility.  Those  nations,  therefore  between  whom 
and  the  Greeks  such  treaties  did  exist,  were  termed  Enspondi  and  enti- 
tled to  international  rights.  All  others  were  Ecspondi  and  liable  to  be 
assailed,  ’despoiled  and  enslaved  without  ceremony.  Even  Aristotle 
writes,  that  the  Greeks  from  his  superior  work  and  ability,  had  a natu- 
ral right  to  seize  and  claim  the  services  of  the  barbarian  ; — while,  on  the 
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the  contrary,  the  barbarian  who  abased  the  chances  of  war,  and  made 
a Greek  his  slave,  was  gqilty  of  most  unnatural  conduct.  It  is  not, 
therefore  surprising  that  the  pupil  of  the  Stagyrite  felt  himself  justified 
in  exacting  an  acknowledgement  of  his  supremacy  from  all  barbarians ; 
— and  in  warning  those  who  disputed  the  right  to  take  the  field  and  a 
bide  the  decision  of  the  sword. 

Modern  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  have  managed  such  matters  with  more  delicacy  and  semblance 
of  justice — but  the  final  result  has  been  the  same. 

We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  the  Macedonians  marched  in  a Sou- 
thern direction  from  the  bridge  across  the  Indus  to  the  Hydaspes.  As 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bridge  was  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Attock, 
we  may  be  almost  certain  that  the  advance  of  the  army  was  along  the 
main  road  leading  from  Attock  to  Jellick-pore,  on  the  Hydaspes,  now 
called  the  Ihlyun.  The  opposite  bank  of  this  noble  river  was  lined  with 
the  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  war-chariots,  and  the  elephants  of  Porus. 
Every  spot,  both  above  and  below  the  main  road,  that  presented  facili- 
ties for  crossing  was  diligently  guarded.  The  invader  divided  his  troops 
into  numerous  bodies,  and  sent  them  up  and  down  the  stream,  in  order 
to  confuse  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  Indians  ; but  they  were  not 
to  be  thrown  off  their  guard.  In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  formed  large 
magazines  as  if  he  intended  to  remain  encamped  till  the  waters  should 
decrease  with  the  approaching  winter ; for  the  rivers  of  northern  India, 
like  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  swell  with  the  approach  of  the  summer 
solstice,  and  shrink  within  their  channels  in  the  winter.  The  month  of 
July  still  found  Alexander  on  the  right  bank,  when  he  had  to  view  the 
Hydaspes  rolling  down  a turpid  and  impetuous  mass  of* waters,  fourteen 
feet  deep,  and  a full  mile  broad.  This  obstacle  alone  might  easily  have 
been  overcome  ; for  the  ships  built  upon  the  Indus  had  been  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  by  land  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  rafts  and  floats  sup- 
ported on  inflated  hides,  constructed  in  abundance.  But  what  rendered 
the  passage  dangerous,  was  the  line  of  elephants  on  the  left  bank.  A- 
lexander  despaired  of  being  able  to  form  his  cavalry  after  disembarking. 
He  even  doubted  whether  the  horses  would  not  precipitate  themselves 
from  the  floats  into  the  water,  rather  than  face  those  large  animals,  the 
sight,  smell,  and  voice  of  which  were  equally  objects  of  alarm  and  ab- 
horrence, to  the  war-horse.  The  king,  therefore,  was  compelled  to 
steal  a passage  ; and  he  effected  this  in  the  following  manner. 

He  declared  in  public  that  it  was  his  intention  to  wait  for^the  falling  of 
the  waters — although  his  activity  ceased  not  for  a moment.  For  several 
nights  in  succession  he  ordered  large  detachments  of  cavalry  to  parade 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  sound  their  trumpets,  to  shout,  sing  paeans,  and 
by  outcries  and  pissonant  clamours  rouse  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Porus  for  a time  led  his  troops  and  elephants  in  a parellel  line  with  these 
disturbers  of  his  repose  ; but  seeing  that  these  alarms  were  not  succeed- 
ed by  any  serious  attempts  to  cross  he  gradually  ceased  to  regard  them, 
or  to  harass  his  troops  by  useless  night  marches.  When  the  vigilance 
of  Porus  had  been  thus  lulled  to  sleep,  Alexander  prepared  to  put  his 
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plans  in  execution.  Ten  miles  above  the  camp  he  discovered  a wooded 
promontory,  round  which  the  river  made  a considerable  bend.  About 
midway  an  island,  covered  also  with  wood,  and  uninhabited,  divided  the 
river  into  two  main  channels.  He  fixed  upon  this  spot  as  well  adapted 
for  his  purposes,  because  the  woods  and  the  island  screened  its  opera- 
tions from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  For  the  dangerous  enterprise  he  se- 
lected five  thousand  cavalry  and  six  thousand  infantry.  Among  the 
former  were  Scythians,  Bactrians,  and  a thousand  mounted  archers  from 
the  Dahaee  tribe  ; but  the  main  strength  was  the  formidable  Companion 
cavalry.  The  infantry  were  the  guards,  two  brigades  of  the  phalanx, 
the  Agrians  and  the  bowmen.  The  leading  efficcrs  were  Coenns,  Per- 
diccas,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  now  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  although  destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  Alexanders  successors. 

Craterus,  whom,  next  to  Alexander  the  Macedonians  loved  and  ad- 
mired was  left  in  command  of  the  camp.  His  orders  were  to  remain 
quiet  if  Porus  withdrew  only  a portion  of  his  troops  and  elephants  to 
meet  the  king,  but  if  he  marched  away  with  the  whole  or  greatest  part, 
to  cross  immediately. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  an  Indian  thunder- 
storm raged  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  The  enemy,  there- 
fore could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  preparations  on  the  right  bank. 
The  clashing  of  armour  and  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  embarked 
themselves  and  placed  the  horses  on  the  floats,  were  alike  drowned  in 
the  loud  and  incessant  peals  of  thuder.  According  to  Plutarch,  many 
men  were  destroyed  by  the  lightning;  but  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  we  do  not  read,  in  ancient  histories,  of  the  death  of  any  great  sol- 
dier from  this  cause.  Cased  as  their  warriors  were  in  polished  steel, 
and  with  the  point  of  the  long  lance  raised  aloft,  they  must,  according 
fo  the  theories  of  the  present  day,  have  been  in  imminent  and  peculiar 
danger  when  exposed  in  a thunder  storm  ; yet  they  were  apparently  as 
safe  as  a modern  lady  in  her  robes  of  silk.  Let  better  philosophers  than 
I am  explain  the  reason.  With  the  dawn  the  storm  ceased  and  the  em- 
barkation was  completed.  The  transports  then  pushed  out  into  the  riv- 
er, and  became  visible  to  the  enemy’s  centinels  as  soon  as  they  had  pas- 
sed the  island  before  mentioned.  These  instantly  gave  the  alarm  which 
rapidly  passed  from  post  to  post,  and  was  almost  immediately  commn- 
nicated  to  Porus.  But  the  Indian  king  knew  nett  how  to  act.  The  for- 
ces of  Crateras  were  in  front,  and  consisted  apparently  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  enemy’s  army ; probably,  therefore,  he  judged  it  to  be  a false 
attack,  and  that  the  real  object  was  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  position. 
He  therefore  despatched  his  son,  with  2000  cavalry  and  130  war-chariots, 
to  reconnoitre  and  act  according  to  circumstances.  But  these  had  to 
ride  ten  miles  before  they  could  arrive  on  the  ground. 

During  the  interval,  Alexander  and  his  vessels  had  reached  what  was 
imagined  to  be  the  opposite  bank  ; here  all  were  disembarked,  the 
king  as  usual  being  the  first  to  land.  The  cavalry  formed  regularly  on 
the  bank,  and  were  followed  by  the  infantry.  But  they  had  not  advan- 
ced far  before  they  discovered  that  they  were  on  a second  and  larger  is- 
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and,  separated  from  the  left  bank  by  a less  considerable  stream,  but 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  was  swollen  to  the  dimensions 
of  a formidable  river.  The  horsemen  for  a long  time  failed  in  discover- 
ing any  ford,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  troops  would  have  to 
re-embark  and  disembark  a second  time.  At  last  a place  was  found, 
where  the  infantry  waded  through  with  the  water  above  their  breasts. 

They  had,  however,  crossed  this  branch  also,  and  were  formed  for 
the  second  time  before  the  young  prince  and  his  cavalry  arrived.  At 
first,  Alexander  mistook  them  for  the  vanguard  of  the  Indian  army,  and 
accordingly  treated  them  with  due  respect ; but  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
covered their  actual  numbers,  and  unsupported  state,  he  charged  them, 
at  the  head  of  the  companion  cavalry  with  his  usual  impetuosity.  They 
also,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  king  himself,  with  a powerful 
force,  had  crossed  thought  of  nothing  but  of  making  their  retreat  good. 
They  were  eagerly  pursued  ; 400  horsemen,  and  the  young  prince  were 
slain  ; and  the  chariots,  unable  to  act  in  the  miry  and  swampy  soil, 
were  all  captured. 

Porus  on  hearing  from  the  fugitives  that  the  king  with  the  most  effec- 
tive part  of  his  troops,  had  crossed,  and  that  his  son  had  fallen,  left  a 
few  elephants  and  a small  force  to  observe  the  motions  of  Craterus,  and 
marched  with  all  the  strength  of  his  army  to  give  Alexander  battle.  He 
had  with  him  4000  cavalry,  300  war-chariots,  200  elephants,  and  30,000 
infantry.  These  were  all  good  soldiers,  warriors  by  profession,  well 
disciplined  and  furnished  with  excellent  arms,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. 

When  he  had  arrived  on  an  open  plain,  the  soil  of  which  was  a firm 
sand,  well  adapted  for  the  movements  of  his  cavalry  and  chariots,  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  Mace- 
donians. In  front  he  placed  the  elephants,  about  a hundred  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  Behind  them  were  drawn  up  the  infantry,  not  in  an 
unbroken  line,  but  with  intervals  behind  each  elephant.  The  cavalry 
were  distributed  between  the  two  wings,  and  the  war-chariots  placed  im- 
mediately in  front  of  them.  Arrian  praises  the  arrangement ; it  was  the 
very  same  which  the  Carthaginians  in  latter  days  practised.  Alexan- 
der, at  the  head  of  his  pursuing  cavalry,  first  came  in  sight  of  this  formi- 
dable array.  He  immediately  halted  his  men  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  infantry.  His  object  had  been  to  surprise  the  enemy’s  camp,  but 
the  rapid  and  skilful  movement  ofPorus  had  anticipated  this  ; he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with  making  various  demonstrations 
with  his  cavalry,  until  the  phalanx  had  been  formed  and  the  men  had 
recovered  their  breath. 

Even  when  these  objects  had  been  attained,  he  could  not  immediately 
see  how  he  was  to  act.  He  knew  from  past  experience  that  the  horses 
would  not  charge  the  elephants  ; and  it  appeared  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  form  the  phalanx  into  detached  columns,  and  lead  them  through 
the  intervals  between  the  elephants  against  the  enemy’s  infantry  ; for  if 
these  maintained  their  ground  for  ever  so  short  a period,  the  elephants, 
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by  a transverse  motion  might  break  the  continuity  of  the  columns  and 
throw  them  into  irreparable  confusion. 

But  the  11,000  commanded  by  Alexander  were  soldiers  to  a man, 
long  accustomed  to  victory,  and  full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  in 
each  other,  and  in  their  leader.  They  knew  that,  as  long  as  they  kept 
together  in  their  chivalry  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  the  ene- 
my was  on  their  flank,  in  their  rear  or  in  front.  They  had  not  heard  of  j 
the  strange  doctrines  propagated  by  the  military  pedants  of  modern  pe- 
dants of  modern  days,  that  men  might  be  fairly  beaten  on  the  field  of  bat- 
lie,  and  yet  from  ignorance  of  this  vital  fact,  most  unfairly  persevere  in 
fighting,  and  thus  wrest  the  victory  from  the  conquerors.  Such  an  ar-  . i* 
my  in  Alexnader’s  hands,  was  a weapon  which  he  could  wield  at  will, 
and  which  as  truly  obeyed  the  orders  communicated  in  words  as  the 
spear  did  the  impulse  of  the  hand. 

The  infantry  were  ordered  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  not  to 
move  before  they  saw  the  success  of  the  cavalry.  The  latter  were  form- 
ed into  two  divisions,  of  unequal  force.  The  larger,  commanded  by  j j 
Alexander  himself,  advanced  in  an  oblique  direction,  in  order  to  turn 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  and  attack  him  in  the  flank.  Camus,  with 
the  smaller  division,  was  detached  to  perform  the  same  manoeuvre  on 
th®  right  of  the  Indian  army. 

Porus  disregarded  the  movements  of  Coenus,  but  being  alarmed  by 
ihe  appearance  of  the  powerful  body  of  cavalry  with  which  Alexander  j 1 
was  threatening  to  attack  his  left  wing,  instantly  ordered  his  own  cav- 
alry of  the  right  to  move  up  by  the  rear  to  the  support  of  his  left  ; at  the 
same  time  lie  attempted  to  change  his  front  so  as  to  place  the  advancing 
Macedonians  between  him  and  the  river. 

Alexander  first  sending  out  the  mounted  archers — to  attack  the  front 
of  the  left  wing,  and  cover  his  movements — by  the  discharge  of  missiles, 
turned  it  himself,  and  prepared  to  attack  it  in  the  flank  before  it  could 
change  its  front.  Coenus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  only  turned  the  en 
emy’s  right  wing,  but  had  resolutely  pursued  the  cavalry  originally  post- 
ed there,  until  it  had  joined  the  left.  The  Indian  cavalry  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  oppose  a double  front,  one  to  Alexander  the  other  to  Coenus  ; 
and  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  the  king  charged.  The  In- 
dians, instead  of  receiving  this  manfully,  took  refuge  among  the  ele- 
phants, which  by  the  change  of  front  were  now  brought  to  face  the  Ma- 
cedonian cavalry ; but  the  phalanx  under  Seleucus,  who  had  been  atten- 
tively waiting  for  an  opportunity,  advanced  and  saved  the  cavalry  from 
the  charge  of  the  elephants.  Then  occurred  a contest  to  which  the 
Macedonians  had  hitherto  witnessed  nothing  similar.  The  elephants 
boldly  advanced  against  the  masses  of  infantry,  and  where  they  made 
an  impression  caused  'great  confusion.  The  archers  and  the  Agrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  directed  their  missiles  not  so  much  against  the  ani- 
mals as  against  their  guides;  for  an  elephant  deprived  of  his  guide  was 
as  dangerous  to  one  party  as  to  the  other.  While  this  novel  contest  was 
going  on,  the  Indian  cavalry  recovered  their  courage  and  order,  and  sal- 
lied forth  to  support  the  elephants,  but  they  were  again  met  and  driven 
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back  by  Alexander  and  his  horse,  who  both  in  personal  strength  and 
skill  surpassed  the  Indians.  Cceuus  had  already  broken  through,  and 
the  whole  Macedonian  cavalry  were  thus  united.  At  the  head  of  these 
Alexander  made  repeated  and  desperate  charges  upon  the  Indian  in- 
fantry, and  where  he  charged  entirely  broke  their  ranks.  The  scattered 
troops  universally  took  refuge  among  the  elephants,  which  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Macedonian  infantry  were  gradually  driven  upon  each  other  ; 
many,  therefore,  irritated  by  their  wounds,  and  deprived  of  their  guides, 
became  furious,  and  attacked  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately;  but 
their  assailants  gave  them'  no  respite ; — giving  way  whenever  a fitr- 
ious  animal  rushed  from  the  crowd,  they  pressed  forwards  upon  the  oth- 
ers. At  last  the  elephants,  wearied  out,  ceased  to  charge,  aud  began  to 
retire,  trumpeting  loudly  with  their  uplifted  trunks,  a sure  sign  that  they 
had  become  unmanageable.  Arrian  compares  their  retreat  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  aucient  war-galley,  retiring  in  presence  of  an  enemy  withth^ 
stern  foremost  and  the  beak  to  the  foe. 

Alexander  then  stationed  his  cavalry  at  intervals  round  the  confused 
mass ; and  the  phalanx  in  closest  order,  with  shield  linked  to  shield,  and 
pikes  projecting,  advanced  and  bore  down  all  opposition.  At  this  m&. 
ment  Craterus  brought  up  his  troops,  and  pursued  the  enemy,  who  were 
flying  in  all  directions  through  the  intervals  between  the  Macedonian  ca- 
valry. According  to  Arrian,  twenty  thousand  of  the  Indian  infantry, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  cavalry,  fell  in  this  bloody  battle ; the  char- 
iots and  surviving  elephants  were  all  captured. 

Porus  himself,  inferior  to  his  antagonist  in  military  skill  and  talents, 
but  not  in  valour,  fought  as  long  as  he  could  keep  any  of  his  troops  to- 
gether. His  height  exceeded  the  common  stature  of  man,  and  he  rode 
an  elephant  of  proportionate  size.  He  was  completely  cased  in  armour, 
with  the  exception  of  his  right  arm,  which  was  bared  for  the  combat. 
His  cuirass  was  of  great  strength  and  beautiful  workmanship,  and  whe» 
afterward  examined  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Macedonians;  it  was 
probably  scale  armour. 

Alexander  had  long  witnessed  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  Indian  king, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  maintained  the  combat,  for  the  bat- 
tle lasted  till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Anxious  to  save  the  life  of 
so  brave  an  opponent,  especially  as  he  could  see  that  a wound  in  the 
Shoulder  had  in  some  degree  disabled  his  right  arm,  the  king  desired 
Taxiles  to  ride  up  and  persuade  him  to  surrender.  Taxiles,  however, 
was  an  ancient  foe  of  Porus ; and  this  gallant  prince  no  sooner  discov- 
ered him  approaching,  than  he  turned  his  elephant  against  him,  an4 
would  have  slain  him,  had  not  the  speed  of  his  horse  quickly  borne  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  weapon.  Alexander,  probably  more  amused 
than  displeased  with  this  result,  sent  other  messengers  in  succession, 
and  finally  Meroes,  an  Indian,  who,  as  he  found,  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
king.  Porus  listened  to  him,  and  being  overpowered  by  thirst,  caused 
by  loss  of  blood,  the  pain  of  the  wound,  and  the  noontide  heat,  descend- 
ed from  his  elephant;  he  then  drank  and  cooled  himself,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  Meroes  to  Alexander,  who,  attended  by  a few  frievnd9,  rod§ 
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forward  to  meet  the  first  potentate  whom  he  had  captured  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  admired  not  only  the  size  and  handsome  person  of  the  pris- 
oner, but  the  total  absence  of  servility  that  characterized  his  bearing. 
He  approached  with  all  the  confidence  with  which  one  brave  man  should 
always  approach  another,  and  with  a consciousness  that  he  had  not'  im- 
paired his  claims  to  respect,  by  gallantly  defendiug  his  native  kingdom 
against  invaders. 

Alexander  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  request  to 
make?  “ Only  to  be  treated  like  a king,  O Alexander,”  was  the  short 
and  expressive  answer.  “ That  shall  be  done,”  said  the  victor,  “ on 
my  own  account;  but  ask  any  particular  favour — and  it  shall  be  granted 
for  your  own  sake.”  “ I have  nothing  farther  to  ask,”  said  Porus,  “ for 
every  thing  is  comprehended  in  my  first  request.” 

This  was  an  enemy  according  to  Alexander’s  own  heart ; he  treated 
him  with  marked  honour,  gave  him  his  freedom  on  the  spot,  restored  his 
kingdom,  and  afterward  added  largely  to  its  extent.  He  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  estimate  he  had  made  of  the  Indian’s  character,  and  found 
him  ever  after  an  attached  friend  and  a faithful  subject. 

The  Macedonians  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  with  public  hon- 
ours. Then  thanksgiving  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the 
usual  games  and  festivities  closed  the  ceremony. 

Craterus  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  building  of  two  new  cities, 
one  on  each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  object  was  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage in  future.  The  one  on  the  left  bank  was  named  Nicaea,  the  other 
Bucephala,  in  honour  of  the  favourite  Bucephalus  which  died  in  the  bat- 
tle without  a wound,  being  worn  out  by  age,  heat,  and  over-exertion. 
He  was  then  thirty  years  old,  and  had  been  presented  to  Alexander  in 
early  life  by  Demaratus  the  Corinthian.  He  was  a large,  powerful,  and 
spirited  horse,  and'  would  allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  him. 
From  a mark  of  a bull’s  head  imprinted  on  him  he  had  his  name  Buce- 
phalus, though  some  say  that  he  was  so  called  because  being  a black 
horse  he  had  on  his  forehead  a white  mark  resembling  a bull’s  head. 
Once  this  famous  charger,  whose  duties  were  restricted  to  the  field  of 
battle,  was  intercepted,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uxians.  Alexan- 
der caused  a proclamation  to  be  made,  that,  if  Bucephalus  were  not  res- 
tored, he  would  wage  a war  of  extirpation  against  the  whole  nation. 
The  restoration  of  the  animal  instantly  followed  the  receipt  of  the  notifi- 
cation. So  great  was  Alexander’s  regard  for  his  horse,  and  so  great  the 
terror  of  his  name  among  the  barbarians,  “Thus  far,”  writes  Arrian, 
**  let  Bucephalus  be  honoured  by  me  for  the  sake  of  his  master.” 

The  whole  country  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Aeesines  was  re- 
duced, and  placed  under  the  government  of  Porus.  The  population  was 
great  and  wealthy ; for  Alexander  received  the  submission  of  thirty-five 
cities,  not  one  of  which  contained  fewer  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Aeesines  (the  modern  Chun  ab)  was  then  crossed  without  much 
difficulty,  for  the  natives  offered  no  opposition ; — but  the  channel,  as 
described  by  Ptolemy  the  son  ol  Lagus,  was  nearly  a mile  broad.  The 
principal  chief  between  the  Aeesines  and  the  Hydraotes  was  another 
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Porus,  surnamed  the  coward  by  the  Macedonians.  Previously  he  had 
sent  ambassadors  and  submitted  himself  to  Alexander’s  authority;  but, 
on  hearing  that  his  enemy  the  brave  Porus  was  in  high  honour  with  his 
victor,  he  lost  confidence  and  fled  with  all  his  warriors  beyond  the  Hy- 
draotes.  Alexander  sent  Hephaestion  to  take  possession  of  his  domin- 
ions and  deliver  them  to  his  rival.  A second  embassy  also  arrived  from 
Abissares,  bringing  large  sums  of  money,  forty  elephants,  and  promises 
of  unconditional  submission.  But  Alexander,  who  had  discovered  that 
previous  to  the  battle  this  prince  had  been  on  the  point  of  joining  Porus, 
sent  back  a peremptory  order  for  him  to  appear  in  person  or  expect  a 
hostile  visit.  He  then  led  his  army  across  the  Hydraotes  (the  modern 
Iravati  or  Ravee),  and  heard  that  a warlike  nation  called  Cathaiarshad 
roused  two  other  independent  tribes  to  arms,  ant!  were  preparing  to  re- 
ceive him  under  the  walls  of  a strong  city  called  Sangala.  This  nation, 
both  from  its  name  and  for  other  reasons,  appears  to  have  been  Tartar, 
and  not  to  have  been  long  established  in  the  country.  Porus  and  Abis- 
eares  had  lately  united  arms  und  invaded  their  settlements,  but  had  been 
driven  back  with  loss. 

The  Macedonians  arrived  before  Sangala  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  crossing  the  Hydraotes,  and  found  the  Cathaian  troops  en- 
camped on  a rising  ground  close  to  the  city.  Their  camp  was  surround- 
ed with  a triple  line  of  wagons,  which — with  the  absence  of  elephants — 
amounts  almost  to  conclusive  proof  of  their  Scythian  origin.  Alexander 
attempted  to  charge  the  wagons  with  his  cavalry,  but  the  Cathaian  mis- 
siles easily  repulsed  him.  The  infantry  of  the  phalanx  was  then  brought 
up,  and  carried  the  first  line  without  much  difficulty  ; but  the  second  was 
not  forced  without  considerable  loss,  as  they  could  not  advance  in  order 
until  they  had  withdrawn  all  the  wagons  of  the  first  line.  They  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  bursting  the  triple  barrier  and  driving  its  defenders  in- 
to the  town.  This  was  enclosed  with  a brick  wall,  and  had  a shallow 
lake  on  one  side.  The  inhabitants  had  no  confidence  in  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  repeatedly  attempted  to  break  out  and  escape.  But  the  Ma- 
cedonians had  already  thrown  up  a double  rampart  round  the  whole  city 
except  on  the  lake  side.  The  besieged,  therefore,  determined  to  ford 
this  in  the  night  and  march  away.  Intimation  of  their  plan  reached  Al- 
exander, who  commissioned  Ptolemy  to  prevent  its  execution.  This 
officer  in  haste  gathered  all  the  wagons  which  had  formed  the  triple  bar- 
rier, and  drew  them  up  in  a single  line  round  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The 
Cathaians  sallied  out  at  midnight,  crossed  the  lake,  but  failed  to  force 
the  hastily-erected  barrier,  and  retired'  again  to  the  city.  By  this  time 
the  engines  had  battered  down  the  walls : — the  army  entered  the  breach, 
and  carried  tho  place  by  storm.  Seventeen  thousand  of  the  Cathaians 
were  slain,  and  seventy  thousand  taken  prisoners.  A hundred  Macedo- 
nians fell,  twelve  hundred  were  weunded — Lysimaehus  and  several  eth- 
er leaders  being  among  the  latter.  The  great  disproportion  between  the 
wounded  and  the  slain  proves  that  the  Cathaian  weapons  were  princi- 
pally arrows  and  hand-missiles,  which  seldom  proved  fatal  to  men  well 
furnished  with  defensive  armour. 
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Eurncne?,  the  secretary  (now  mentioned  for  the  Jfirst  time),  was  sent 
with  three  hundred  cavalry  to  the  two  other  tribes,  who  hsd  made 
common  cause  with  the  Csthaians.  His  orders  were  to  promise  an 
amnesty  for  past  proceeding's  and  protection  for  the  future,  provided 
they  would  submit;  but  they  had  already  heard  of  the  capture  of  San- 
gala,  and  moved  away  in  a body.  Alexander  pursued  eagerly,  but 
could  not  overtake  them,  and  in  all  probability  they  did  not  halt  until 
they  had  gained  the  mountains,  w hence  the  Hydraotes  descends.  The 
territories  of  the  three  tribes  wTere  given  to  Indians  who  in  ancient  days 
had  been  independent,  and  who  in  the  present  instance  had  willingly 
submitted  to  the  Macedonians.  It  appears  more  than  probable  that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  them  by  the  intrusive  Cathaians. 

Here  Alexander  received  information,  that  India  beyond  the  Ilyp- 
hasis — the  modern  Bezah,  or  perhaps  the  united  streams  of  the  Bezah 
and  Satlege — was  very  fertile,  inhabited  by  warlike  nations  skilled  in 
agriculture,  and  wisely  governed.  He  might  also  have  heard  of  the 
magnificent  Palibothra,  the  Indian  Babylon,  superior  in  wealth  and 
power  to  the  Assyrian,  the  seat  of  the  great  monarch  whose  authority 
extended  over  all  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  who  could  lead  into  the 
field  six  hundred  thousand  infantry,  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  and  nine 
thousand  elephants,  He  heard,  also,  that  these  animals  in  the  vale  of 
the  Ganges  were  far  larger  and  bolder  than  those  of  northern  India. 
These  reports  excited  the  spirit  of  Alexander,  and  he  prepared  to  cross 
the  Hyphasis,  and  follow  the  great  road  that  would  conduct  him  to 
Palibothra,  situated,  according  to  Arrian,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eran- 
noboas  and  the  Ganges.  But  the  Macedonians  were  worn  out  with 
wounds,  fatigue,  and  disease.  During  this  campaign  they  had  been 
constantly  drenched  with  the  rains,  from  which  they  suffered  more  than 
from  all  their  other  perils  and  labours.  Besides  this  they  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  Indian  expedition  in  every  way.  To  use  Arrian’s 
words,  they  discovered  “that  the  Indians  had  no  gold,  and  that  they 
were  by  no  means  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  living,  that  they  were 
large  of  size  exceeding  the  common  stature  of  Asiatics,  and  by  far  the 
most  warlike  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Asia.”  Frequent  meetings 
therefore  took  place  in  the  camp,  and  the  formation  of  circles  round  in- 
dividual speakers  proved  that  the  minds  of  the  men  were  deeply  agi- 
tated. In  these  meetings  the  more  quiet  eharacters  only  lamented  their 
while  others  vehemently  encouraged  their  comrades  to  stand  firm  to 
each  other,  and  to  refuse  to  cross  the  Hyphasis  even  if  Alexander  lpd 
the  way. 

The  king  soon  discovered  the  symptoms  of  approaching  mutiny,  and 
that  the  disinclination  to  march  farther  south  had  extended  from  the 
privates  to  the  officers.  Before,  therefore,  this  feeling  should  assume 
any  more  offensive  form,  he  called  a council  of  war,  to  which  all  the 
officers  of  superior  rank  were  summoned.  And  as  the  speeches  report- 
ed by  Arrian  bear  strong  internal  marks  of  being  copied  from  the  orig- 
inal historians,  I here  introduce  them. 

“Macedonians  and  allies,”  said  Alexander,  “seeing  that  you  do  not 
follow  me  into  dangers  with  your  usual  alacrity,  I have  summoned  you 
to  this  assembly,  that  either  1 may  persuade  you  to  go  farther,  or  you 
persuade  me  to  turn  back.  If  you  have  reason  to  complain  of  our  pre- 
vious labours  or  of  me  your  leader,  I have  no  more  to  say  ; but  if  by 
these  labours  we  have  acquired  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  with  Phrygia, 
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Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Lyeia,  Pamphylia,  Phoenicia 
Egypt,  Cyrenaiea,  part  of  Arabia,  C'celo-Syria.  31esopotamia,  Babylon, 
Susiana.  Persia,  31edia,  and  al!  the  provinces  governed  by  the  3Iedes 
and  Persians,  and  others  never  subject  to  them  ; — if  we  have  subdued 
the  regions  beyond  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Mount  Caucasus,  Hyrean- 
ia,  Bactria,  and  the  countries  between  Caucasus,  the  river  Tanais,  and 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea: — if  we  have  driven  the  Scythians  back  into  their 
deserts,  and  the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes.  the  Aoesines  flow  within  our  em- 
pire, why  do  you  hesitate  to  pass  the  Hyphasis  also,  and  add  the  na- 
tions beyond  it  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  ? Or  do  you  fear  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  any  of  these  barbprians,  of  whom,  some  willingly 
submit,  others  are  overtaken  in  their  flight,  others  escape,  and  leave 
their  territories  to  be  distributed  by  us  among  our  allies? 

‘‘For  my  own  part,  I recognise  no  limits  to  the  labours  of  a high 
spirited  man,  but  the  failure  of  adequate  objects  ; yet  if  anyone  among 
you  wishes  to  know  the  limits  of  our  present  warfare,  let  him  learn 
that  we  are  not  far  from  the  river  Ganges  and  the  Eastern  Ocean. — 
This,  I venture  to  assert,  is  connected  with  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  for  the 
great  ocean  flows  round  the  whole  earth ; and  I shall  prove  to  the 
Macedonians  and  their  allies,  that  the  Indian  Gulf  flows  into  the  Per- 
sian, and  the  Hyrcanian  into  the  Indian.  From  the  Persian  Gulf  our 
fleet  slia!!  carry  our  arms  round  Africa,  until  it  reuch  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  anu  Africa  within  the  pillars  be  entirely  subject  to  us. — 
Thus  the  boundaries  of  our  empire  will  be  the  same  os  those  with 
which  the  Deity  has  encircled  the  earth.  But  if  we  now  turn  back, 
many  warlike  nations  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
many  in  a northern  direction  between  these  and  the  Hyrcanian  Sea 
and  the  Scythian  tribes  in  the  latter  vicinity,  will  remain  unsubdued. 
And  there  is  cause  to  fear  lest  the  conquered  nations,  as  yet  wavering 
in  their  fidelity,  be  excited  to  revolt  by  their  independent  neighbours, 
and  the  friuts  of  our  numerous  labours  be  thus  entirely  lost  or  secured 
only  by  a repetition  of  the  same  labours  and  dangers. 

“But  persevere,  O Macedonians  and  allies — glorious  deeds  are  the 
fruits  of  labour  and  danger.  Life  distinguished  by  deeds  of  valour  is 
delightful,  and  so  is  death  when  we  leave  behind  us  an  immortal 
name. 

“Know  ye  not  that  our  ancestor  did  not,  by  remaining  at  Tirinthus, 
Argos,  or  even  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  Thebes,  attain  that  glorious 
fame  which  elevated  him  to  the  real  or  imaginary  rank  of  a god  ? Nor 
were  the  labours  of  Dionysus,  a more  venerable  deity  than  Hercules, 
trifling.  But  we  have  advanced  beyond  Nysa  ; and  the  rock  Aornos, 
impregnable  to  Hercules,  is  in  our  possession.  Add  therefore  the  re- 
mainder of  Asia  to  our  present  acquisitions,  the  smaller  portion  to  the 
greater;  for  we  ourselves  could  never  have  achieved  and  great  and 
memorable  deed  had  we  lingered  in  Macedonia,  and  been  content 
without  exertion  to  preserve  our  homes  and  repulse  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  Illyrians,  Triballi,  or  those  Greeks  who  might  prove  hos- 
tile to  us. 

“If  I,  your  leader,  exposed  you  to  labours  and  dangers  from  which 
I shrunk  myself,  there  would  be  cause  for  your  faint-heartedness,  see- 
ing that  you  endured  the  toils,  and  others  eryoyed  the  rewards;  but 
our  labours  are  in  common  ; I,  equally  with  you,  share  in  the  dangers, 
and  the  rewards  become  the  public  property.  For  the  conquered  coun- 
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try  belong  to  you  ; you  are  the  satraps  ; and  among  you  the  greater 
part  of  its  treasures  has  already  been  distributed.  And  when  all  Asia 
is  subdued,  I promise,  and  I call  Jupiter  to  witness,  not  only  to  satis- 
fy, but  exceed,  the  washes  of  every  individual; — either  in  person  to 
lead,  or  safely  to  send,  into  Macedonia  all  who  wish  to  return  home; 
—and  to  render  those  who  may  remain  in  Asia  objects  of  envy  to  their 
returning  friends.” 

This  speech  was  succeeded  by  a deep  silence.  They  could  not  ap- 
prove, yet  no  one  wished  to  be  tiie  first  to  oppose.  Alexander  repeat- 
edly called  on  some  individual  to  express  his  sentiments,  even  if  un- 
favourable to  his  proposals  ; yet  ail  still  remained  silent.  At  length, 
Ccenus,  the  son  of  Polemoerates,  the  oldest  of  the  Generals,  took  cour- 
age and  thus  spoke— 

“Since  you,  O king,  are  unwilling  to  lead  the  Macedonians  farther 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  your  authority,  but  propose  to  do  so  only  in 
case  you  succeed  in  persuading  them,  and  by  no  means  to  have  re- 
course to  compulsion,  I rise  to  speak,  not  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
great  officers  now  present, — who,  as  we  have  been  honoured  especial- 
ly, and  have  most  of  us  already  received  the  reward  of  our  labours, 
and  exercised  authority  over  others,  are  zealous  to  serve  you  in  all 
things, — but  in  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  the  soldiers.  Nor  will  I ad- 
vance what  is  calculated  to  gain  their  favour  alone,  but  what  I judge 
mosPadvantageous  to  you  for  the  present,  and  safest  for  the  future. 

“ And  my  age,  the  high  authority  delegated  to  me  by  yourself,  and 
the  unhesitating  boldness  which  I have  hitherto  manifested  in  all  dan- 
gerous enterprises,  give  me  the  privilege  of  stating  what  appears  to  me 
the  best. 

“The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  exploits  achieved  under  your 
command  by  us,  who  originally  accompanied  you  from  Macedonia,  are 
in  my  opinion  so  many  arguments  for  placing  a limit  to  our  labours 
and  dangers  ; for  you  see  how  few  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
who  originally  commenced  the  expedition  are  now  in  the  army. — 
*v  hen  you  saw  the  Thessalians  no  longer  encountering  dangers  with 
alacrity,  you  acted  wisely  and  sent  them  home  from  Bactra.  Of  the 
other  Greeks,  some  have  been  settled  in  the  cities  founded  by  you. 
where  all  are  not  willing  residents  ; some  still  share  in  our  toils  and 
perils.  They  and  the  Macedonians  have  lost  some  of  their  numbers 
on  the  field  of  battle  ; others  have  been  disabled  by  wounds  ; others 
left  behind  in  various  parts  of  Asia;  butthe  majority  have  perished  hv 
disease.  A few  out  of  many  now  survive.  Nor  do  they  possess  tne 
same  bodily  strength  as  before,  while  their  spirits  are  still  more  de- 
pressed. Those  whose  parents  are  still  living,  long  to  revisit  them.— 
All  long  to  behold  once  more  their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  homes 
of  their  native  land.  This  natural  desire  is  pardonable  in  men  who, 
by  your  munificence,  will  return  powerful  and  wealthy— not,  as  before, 
poor  and  without  influence.  Do  not,  therefore,  wish  to  lead  us  con- 
trary to  our  inclinations.  For  men  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  service, 
can  never  prove  equally  useful  in  the  hour  of  danger.  And,  if  agreea- 
ble, do  you  also  return  home  with  us,  see  your  mother  once  more,  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Greece  and  place  in  your  father’s  house  the  tro- 
phies of  our  great  and  numerous  victories.  When  you  have  perform 
ed  these  duties,  form  a fresh  expedition  against  these  same  eastern 
Indians,  if  such  be  your  wish,  or  to  the  shores  of  the  EuxineSoa,  or 
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against  Carthage,  and  the  parts  of  Africa  beyond  Carthage.  You  may 
select  your  object,  and  other  Macedonians  and  other  Greeks  will  fol- 
low— men  young  and  vigorous,  not  like  us  old  and  exhausted.  They 
from  inexperience, . will  despise  the  immediate  danger,  and  eagerly 
anticipate  the  rich  rewards  of  war.  They  will  also  naturally  follow 
you  with  the  greater  alacrity,  for  hav  ing  seoa  the  companions  of  your 
former  dangers  and  toils  return  to  their  homes  in  safely,  wealthy  in- 
stead of  poor,  and  from  obscurity  raised  to  great  distinction.  Besides, 
O king,  moderation  in  prosperity  is  above  all  things  honourable,  and 
although  you,  at  the  head  of  your  brave  army,  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  mortal  foes,  yet  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  are  not  to  before- 
seen,  and  men  therefore  cannot  guard  against  them.” 

At  the  close  of  the  speech,  the  officers  present  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  sentiments  of  Ccenus  by  a general  murmur  of  approba- 
tion, and  the  tears  which  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  many  veterans, 
showed  how  earnestly  they  longed  to  turn  their  faces  homewards. 
But  the  disappointment  was  greater  than  the  ardent  feelings  of  Alexan- 
der could  well  bear.  Equally  displeased  with  the  remonstrance  of 
Ccenus,  and  with  the  hesitation  of  the  others,  the  king  broke  up  the 
council  abruptly.  Next  day  he  again  summoned  it,  and  angrily  declar- 
ed that  it  was  his  intention  to  advance,  but  not  to  enforce  the  attend- 
ance of  any  Macedonian — that  he  would  retain  only  those  who  were 
willing  to  follow  their  sovereign — that  the  rest  might  return  home,  and 
tell  their  families  that  they  had  deserted  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  When  he  had  hastily  spoken  these  few  words,  he  retired  to 
his  tent.  There  he  secluded  himself  for  three  days,  refusing  admission 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  evidently  expecting  some  favourable 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  But  when  a deep  silence  contin- 
ued to  pervade  the  camp,  and  the  troops  manifested  great  sorrow  at  the 
king’s  displeasure,  but  no  inclination  to  change  their  resolution,  he 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  took  the  course  best  adapted  to  maintain  his 
own  dignity.  He  sacrificed,  and  found,  as  might  be  expected,  the  o- 
mens  decidedly  adverse  to  the  passage  of  the  Hyphasis.  He  then  cal- 
led together  the  oldest  officers  and  his  own  most  intimate  friends,  and 
through  them  announced  to  the  army  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  aus- 
pices, and  his  consequent  intention  to  return.  The  announcement  was 
welcomed  with  shouts  of  joy  ; most  of  the  soldiers  wept  aloud,  and, 
crowding  round  the  king’s  tent,  implored  countless  blessings  upon  his 
head,  who,  invincible  to  others,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  them. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  he  erected  twelve  towers  in  the  shape 
of  altars  ; monuments  of  the  extent  of  his  career,  and  testimonies  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  gods.  On  these  gigantic  altars  he  offered  sacrifices 
with  all  due  solemnity,  and  horse  races  and  gymnastic  contests  closed 
the  festivities. 

We  must  all  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  Macedonian  vete- 
rans, so  simply  and  yet  eloquently  described  by  Ccenus,  and  while  we 
respect  the  firmness  of  their  resolution,  admire  their  calm  and  tranquil 
manner  of  expressing  it.  But  would  it  had  been  otherwise  ! The 
great  barriers  that  protect  Hindostan  had  been  forced,  and  the  road  to 
Palibothra  was  open.  According  to  the  Sandracottus  (or  great  Indian 
sovereign),  with  whom  Seleucus  formed  a treaty  of  friendship  and  al- 
liance, his  immediate  predecessor  w as  a usurper  and  a tyrant,  and  con- 
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sequently  odious  to  his  subjects.  Since  the  defeat  of  Porus  on  the  Ily- 
daspes,  Alexander  had  met  no  serious  resistance,  except  from  the 
Cathaiaus  ; nor  does  it  appear,  from  good  authority,  that  any  nations 
to  the  east  of  the  Hyphasis  had  combined  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
defence.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  no  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis.  According*  to  Curtius,  the  country  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  the  Ganges  was  a desert,  tor  the  space  of  eleven  days*  journey. 
On  the  Ganges,*  the  Gandarides  and  the  Prasians  were  the  two  pre- 
dominant nations.  Had  the  Macedonians  persevered,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  peninsula,  we  might  have  derived  most  valuable 
information  on  points  concerning  which  we  must  now  remain  igno- 
rant: tor  hitherto  the  literary  remains  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  have  not 
presented  any  distinct  notices  that  can  be  referred  to  the  era  of  Alex- 
ander. All  is  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  mythology  and  allegory, 
where  nothing  clear  and  definite  can  be  discerned. 

Perhaps  these  opinions  are  liable  to  be  condemned  ; but  according  to 
my  views  much  false  logic  and  fictitious  humanity  have  been  expend- 
ed upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander  : for  I see  net  how  the  progress  of 
a civilized  and  enlightened  conqueror  among  barbarious  nations  can 
b*  regarded  otherwise  than  beneficial.  An  Alexander  in  Africa  would 
be  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  visit  that  great  continent.  Since 
history  has  recorded  the  annals  of  nations,  colonization  and  conquests 
have  been  the  two  main  instruments  of  civilization.  Nor  do  I see  why 
Ashantees,  CaffVes,  or  any  other  dominant  tribes  should  be  supposed  to 
have  a prescriptive  right  to  murder  and  enslave  their  fellow-Africans, 
and  to  renew  their  atrocities  three  or  four  times  in  a century,  much 
less  why  a Christian  sovereign  should  be  blamed,  were  he  effectually 
to  subjugate  the  barbarians,  and  put  an  end  to  all  such  enormities  in  fu- 
ture. 

Alexander  returned  from  the  Hyphasis,  recrossed  the  Hydraotes  and 
Acesines,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  In  building  the 
new  cities  of  Nicsea  and  Bucephala,  sufficient  allowance  had  not  been 
made  for  the  rise  of  the  river.  The  waters  had  therefore  seriously 
damaged  them.  The  towns  were  now  repaired,  and  the  mistake 
corrected.  Here  a third  embassy  from  Abissares  waited  upon  Alex- 
ander, and  among  other  presents  brought  thirty  more  elephants.  A 
severe  illness  was  alleged  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  king’s  absence; 
and  as,  upon  inquiry,  the  allegation  appeared  true,  the  apology  was 
accepted,  and  the  future  amount  of  tribute  determined.  During  the 
whole  summer,  part  of  the  troops  had  been  engaged  in  ship  building, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  timber  was  found  in  the  mountain 
forests  through  which  the  river  descended  into  the  plain,  and  consist- 
ed, according  to  Strabo,  of  firs,  pines,  cedars,  and  other  trees  well  a- 
dapted  for  the  purpose.  The  men  employed  in  felling  the  timber  dis- 
turbed a great  multitude  of  monkeys  and  baboons.  These,  flocking  to 
the  crown  of  a hill,  whence  they  could  view  the  destruction  of  theii 
ancient  sanctuaries,  presented  to  the  workmen  the  appearance  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  they  were  hastily  preparing  to  arm  themselves 
and  march  against  their  supposed  foes,  when  they  were  undeceived  by 
th.eir  native  comrades. 

* Plutarch  with  the  most  culpable  negligence,  unless  indeed  a more  serious  charge 
may  justly  be  brought  fcagaiust  him,  boldly  conducts  Alexander  to  the  Ganges,  and 
lines  its  opposite  banks  with  innumerable  foes. 
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It  is  a melancholy  consideration,  that  hitherto  on  this  globe  a high 
■degree  of  civilization  has  first  destroyed  national  feelings  or  patriotism, 
then  national  independence,  as  the  inevitable  consequence,  and,  final- 
ly, national  existence.  The  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  have  been  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ; the  descendants  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
are  outcasts  from  their  country  ; a few  Copts  represent  the  ancient  E- 
gyptians ; the  Greek  is  the  barbarian  slave  of  a barbarian  tyrant;  and 
Italy,  with  her  double  wreath,  with  her  two  eras  of  light  and  liberty,  is 
partly  enslaved  and  partly  barbarized.  Thus  also  the  Hindoos  have, 
for  centuries,  been  the  prey  of  more  warlike  tribes,  who  have  fought 
and  bled  for  the  sovereignty  of  that  great  peninsula,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants have  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  contest,  as  if  a change  of 
masters  was  to  them  a matter  of  indifference.  China  alone  has  esca- 
ped the  common  fate,  not  so  much  from  its  admirable  constitution,  as 
from  its  great  population  and  exclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world — two 
circumstances  that  have  enabled  it  twice  to  absorb  its  bandit  cenqner- 
ors  without  any  material  change  in  the  nature  of  the  institutions  and  of 
the  people. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece,  the 
descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  ^alamis,  and  Plateeii,  partook 
largely  in  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Macedonians.  We  have  already 
seen  the  paltry  quota  which  originally  joined  Alexander  from  the  con- 
federated states.  These  bad  been  gradually  falling  away,  and  few  of 
any  consideration  had  reached  India.  Alexander,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  effective  fleet,  had  appointed  most  of  his  great  officers  to  te  tempo- 
ary  trierarcbs,  These  of  course  would  be  required,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Athenians,  to  equip  and  man  their  own  galleys  in  the  most  gal- 
lant style.  And  as  Arrian,  in  his  abridgment  of  the  “ Voyage  of  Neaf- 
chus,”  has  given  a list  of  their  names,  I transcribe  it  here,  as  useful  to 
show  who  the  master  spirits  were  who  worked  the  great  revolution  ijtr 


the  eastern  world. 

Trierarchs. 

Hephaestion 

son  of 

Amyntor 

Leonnatus 

— 

Eunus 

Lysimachus 

Agathocles 

Asclepiodorus 

— 

Timander 

Archon 

Cleinlas 

> Pellaeans. 

Demonicus 

- — .. 

Athenaeus 

| 

Archias 

— 

Anaxidotus 

I 

Ophelias 

— 

Seilenus 

1 

Timanthes 

— 

Pantiades 

\ 

Nearchus 



Androtimus  " 

Laomedon 

Larichus 

> Amphipolitans. 

Androsthenes 

— 

Callistrates 

Craterus 

Alexander  ( 

» Oreetia 

Perdiccas 

— 

Orontes  \ 

Ptolemy 

Aristonous 

— 

Lagus  ] 

Peisaeus  < 

> Eordseans. 

Metron 

Nicarchides 

— - 

Epicharmus  ] 
Siraus  < 

> from  PyTna. 

Attalus 

— 

Andromenes 

a Stymj  haeati. 
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Trierarchs . 
Peucestas 
Peithon 
Leonnatas 
Pantafchus 
Myljeas 


Alexander 

Crateas 

Antipater 

Nicolaus 

Zoiius 


a Miezian. 
from  Alcomene. 

JEgae. 

Alorus. 


The  above  were  all  Macedonians. 
Trierarchs. 


Beroea. 

The  following  were  Greeks  : — 


Med  ius 

Eumenes 

Gritobulus 

Thoas 

Maeandrius 

Andron 

Niocles 

Nithadon 


son  of 


Oxynmemis 

Hieronymus 

Plato 

Menodorus 
Mandrogenes 
Cabelus 
Pasic  rates 
Prytagoras 


from  Larissa. 
— — Cardia. 
Cos. 


- 


Basoas 


And  one  Persian, 


Magnesia. 

Tros. 

Cyprus. 


son  of 


Pharnuches. 


This  list,  which,  with  the  exception  ofSeleucus,  embraces  every  man 
of  note  in  the  army,  does  not  contain  the  name  of  a single  citizen  of  a- 
r»y  of  the  southern  republics.  Had  there  been  an  Athenian  even  of  mi- 
nor consideration  present,  he  would  no  doubt  have  held  a distinguish- 
ed situation  in  a naval  armament.  But  the  republicans  of  Greece  had 
no  part  or  portion  in  ths  glory  of  the  war.  Hence  arose  that  jealousy 
of  the  Macedonian  fame,  that  bitter  hostility  to  Alexander,  who  hadso 
dimmed  and  obscured  their  exploits  by  the  splendour  of  his  renown, 
and,  as  the  literature  of  Greece  was  in  their  hands,  that  systematic  at- 
tempt to  depress  his  fame  and  blacken  his  character.  It  is  also  cu- 
rious, that  in  the  above  list  we  do  not  find  a' single  native  of  Lyncestis, 
although  it  was  the  largest  province  of  Macedonia.  Either  the  Lyn- 
cestians,  with  the  true  feelings  of  a mountain  elan,  had  retired  from  the 
service  when  their  chief  was  slain,  or  Alexander,  after  that  event,  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  trust  them  in  confidential  situations. 

While  all  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  voyage,  the  ve- 
teran Ceenus  fell  ill  and  died.  He  had  taken  a distinguished  part  in  ail 
the  great  battles : was  an  officer  in  whom  Alexander  had  placed  im- 
plicit eonfidence  ; and  he  was  buried  with  all  the  magnificence  and  hon- 
ours which  circumstance  would  admit.  Curtius  imputes  a brutal  ob- 
servation to  Alexander  on  the  occasion,  “ that  Camus  had  made  a long 
speech  for  the  sake  of  a few  days'  life.”  Bu*  the  general  did  not  make 
a long  speech.  The  historian  composed,  indeed,  a long  one  for  him  : 
and  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  difference  between  ambitious  declama- 
tion and  the  simple  eloquence  of  a soldier,  let  him  compare  the  speech 
recorded  by  Arrian  with  the  one  invented  by  Curtius.  An  assembly 
of  the  general  officers  and  of  the  deputies  from  various  nations  was 
then  held,  in  which  Porus  was  proclaimed  king  of  seven  Indian  na- 
tions, that  comprised  within  their  limits  two  thousand  cities.  The 
three  hundred  horsemen  were  sent  back  to  the  city  of  Dionysus,  and 
Philip  appointed  satrap  of  the  country  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  The  army  was  then  separated  into  three  divisions:  Hephses- 

tion  led  one,  including  the  elephants,  amounting  to  two  hundred,  down 
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the  left,  anti  Craterus  another  div  ision  down  the  rig-lit  hank.  The  third 
embarked  with  Alex  ander  on  board  the  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty  tria- 
conters,  and  of  more  titan  two  thousand  river-craft  of  every  descrip- 
tion, partly  built  and  partly  collected.  The  triaconters  were  thirty- 
oared  galleys,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 
Nearchus  was  appointed  admiral,  and  Gnesicritus,  a Greek  islander, 
chief  pilot  or  master  of  the  whole  fleet.  The  crews  consisted,  of  Phoe- 
nicians, Cyprians,  < arians,  and  Egyptians,  who  had  folio  wed  the  ex- 
pedition. 

When  all  the  preparation  had  been  completed,  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  Neptune,  Amphitritc,  the  Naiades,  and  other  gods.  A public 
feast  with  the  usual  games  followed.  The  army  then  embarked  with 
the  dawn;  and  Alexander,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  own  ship,  pour- 
ed from  a golden  cup  a libation  into  the  stream  of  the  Hydaspes.  He 
then  invoked  the  river  god  of  the  Acesines.  of  which  the  Hydaspes 
was  a tributary,  and  the  still  more  powerful  deity  of  the  Indus,  into 
which  the  united  waters  of  both  discharged  themselves.  Great  as  were 
the  honours  paid  by  the  Greeks  to  their  streams,  they  fell  infinitely 
short  of  the  veneration  in  which  these  are  to  this  day  held  by  the  Hin- 
doos. The  trumpet  then  gave  the  signal  for  casting  off.  and  the  whole 
forest  of  vessels  moved  majestically  down  the  river.  The  strokes  of 
the  innumerable  oars,  the  voices  of  the  officers  who  regulated  the  mo- 
tions, and  the  loud  cries  of  the  rowers  as  they  simultaneously  struck  the 
waters,  produced  sounds  singularly  pleasing  and  harmonious.  The 
banks,  in  many  places  loftier  than  the  vessels,  and  the  ravines  that  re- 
tired from  either  side,  served  to  swell,  re-echo,  and  prolong  the  notes. 
The  appearance  also  of  the  gallant  soldiers  on  the  decks,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  war  horses — seen  through  the  lattice-work  of  the  sides  of 
the  strong  vessels,  purposely  built  for  their  conveyance — struck  the 
gazing  barbarians  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  Even  Hercules 
and  Dionymus  were  surpassed,  for  neither  tradition  nor  fable  had  as- 
cribed a naval  armament  to  them.  The  Indians  of  Nicea  and  Buce- 
phala,  whence  the  fleet  departed,  accompanied  its  motions  to  a great 
distance,  and  the  dense  population  on  both  sides,  attracted  by  the 
sounds,  rushed  down  to  the  edge  ofllie  river,  and  expressed  their  ad- 
miration in  wild  chants  and  dances.  “For,”  writes  Arrian,  “the  In- 
dians are  lovers  of  the  song  and  the  dance — ever  since  Dionysus  and 
his  Bacchanalians  revelled  through  their  land.” 

In  eight  days  the  fleet  arrived  near  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes 
and  the  Acesines.  The  channel  of  their  united  streams  is  contracted 
immediately  below  the  point  of  junction.  The  current  is  consequently 
sharp  and  rapid,  and  strong  eddies  are  formed  by  the  struggling  wa- 
ters that  swell  in  waves  and  encounter  each  other,  so  that  the  roar  of 
the  conflict  Is  audible  from  a great  distance.  Alexander  and  the 
crews  had  been  forewarned  by  th#  natives  of  these  narrow’s,  probably 
the  remains  of  a worn  down  cataract.  Yet  as  they  approached  the 
confluence,  the  sailors  were  so  alarmed  by  the  loud  roar  of  the  waters, 
that  they  simultaneously  suspended  the  action  ol  their  oars,  and  even 
the  regulators^became  mute,  and  listened  in  silence  to  the  harsh  greet- 
ings of  the  sister  streams. 

On  nearing  the  upper  edge  of  the  narrows,  the  pilots  ordered  the  row- 
ers to  ply  their  oars  with  their  utmost  activity,  and  thus  rapidly  impel 
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the  vessels  over  the  boiling  surge.  The  rounder  and  shorter  vessels  pas- 
sed through  in  safety ; but  the  galleys,  the  extreme  length  of  which  ren- 
dered the  exposure  of  their  broadsides  to  the  current  particularly  dan- 
gerous, ware  not  so  fortunate,  Several  were  damaged,  some  had  the 
blades  of  their  oars  snapped  usunder,  and  two  fell  aboard  of  each  other, 
and  sunk  with  the  greater  part  of  their  crews.  A small  promontory  on 
the  right  side  offered  shelter  and  protection,  and  here  Alexander  moor- 
ed his  partly  disabled  fleet 

The  Indians  on  each  side  had  hitherto  submitted,  or  if  refractory,  had 
been  easily  subdued ; but  Alexander  here  received  information  that  the 
Malli  and  Oxydracsee,  two  powerful  and  free  states,  compared  by  Ar- 
rian for  their  military  skill  and  valour  to  the  Cathaeians,  were  prepariug 
to  give  him  a hostile  reception,  and  dispute  the  passage  through 
their  territories.  The  Malli  occupied  the  country  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  courses  of  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Acesines,  and  also  the  dis- 
trict beyond  the  Hydraotes  in  the  same  line.  The  plan  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  natious  was,  for  the  Malli  to  send  their  warriors  lower  down  in- 
to the  country  of  the  Oxydracaes  and  to  make  it  the  scene  of  warfare. 
The  Malli  looked  upon  themselves  as  sufficiently  protected  from  any  lat- 
eral attack  by  a considerable  desert  that  intervened  between  their  upper 
settlements  and  the  banks  of  the  Acesines. 

Craterus  and  Hephsestion  had  already  arrived  at  the  confluence.  The 
elephants  were  Terried  across  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Craterus, 
who  was  to  continue  his  route  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Acesines. 
Nharchus  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  the  junction  of  the  Hydra- 
otes and  Acesines.  The  remaining  troops  were  divided  into  three  parts. 
Hephsestion  with  one  d: vision  commenced  his  march  five  days  before 
Alexander,  and  Ptolemy  was  ordered  to  remain  with  another  for  three 
days  after  Alexander  had  departed.  The  intention  of  this  distribution 
was  to  distract  the  enemy’s  attention,  and  that  those  who  fled  to  the  front 
should  be  intercepted  by  Hephsestion,  those  who  fled  to  the  rear  by  Pto- 
lemy. The  different  bodies  were  told  to  meet  again  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines. 

Alexander  selected  for  his  own  division  the  guards,'-  the  bowmen,  the 
Agrians,  the  brigade  of  Companion  infantry,  all  the  mounted  archers, 
and  one-half  of  the  Companion  cavalry.  With  these  he  marched  laterally 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Acesines,  and  encamped  by  the  side  of  a small 
stream  which  skirted  the  western  e^ge  of  the  desert,  that  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Malli  upon  the  Hydraotes. 

Here  he  allowed  the  men  to  take  a short  repose,  after  which  they  were 
ordered  to  fill  all  their  vessels  with  water.  He  then  marched  during*  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  all  night,  and  with  the  dawn  arrived  before  a 
Mallian  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  no  fears  of  being  attacked 
thus  suddenly  from  the  side  of  the  desert.  Many,  according  to  the  ear- 
ly habits  of  their  country,  were  already  in  the  fields.  When  these  had 
been  slain  or  captured,  Alexander  placed  detachments  of  cavalry  round 
the  town,  until  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  Their  march  across  the  de- 
sert had  exceeded  twenty-five  miles ; nevertheless,  as  soon  as  they  had 
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come  up,  they  earried  by  storm  first  the  city  and  then  the  citadel,  al- 
though the  Malli  fought  boldly  and  resolutely.  But  Alexander’s  march 
across  the  desert  had  taken  them  by  surprise,  and  entirely  deranged  the 
plans  of  their  leaders,  who  had  conducted  their  warriors  down  the  river. 
The  cities,  therefore,  even  the  most  important,  were  evacuated  on  the 
king’s  approach,  and  their  inhabitants  either  fled  beyond  the  Hydraotes 
or  took  refuge  in  the  dense  jungles  that  lined  the  banks  of  that  river. 

The  capture  of  the  first  city  was  the  morning’s  work  ; the  afternoon 
was  given  to  repose.  At  six  in  the  evening  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  continued  through  the  night;  and  with  the  break  of  day  the  army 
reached  the  Hydraotes — where  they  overtook  some  of  the  fugitive  Malli 
in  the  set  of  crossing  the  river.  YU  who  refused  to  surrender  were  put 
to  the  sword  : the  main  body  escaped  into  a city  strongly  walled  and  sit- 
uated. Against  these  Peithon  was  detached,  who  stormed  the  place  and 
captured  the  garrison. 

Alexander  then  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Hydraotes,  and  arrived 
at  a Brachman  town.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  Brachmans  or  Brahmins,  or  whether  the  city  was  merely  the 
property  of  that  dominant  caste.  They,  as  was  their  bounden  duty,  had 
been  active  in  exciting  their  countrymen  against  the  invaders,  and  were 
not  backwaard  in  giving  them  a brave  example.  When  the  walls  had 
been  undermined  and  breaches  made,  the  Brachmans  retired  to  the  cit- 
adel, which  was  gallantly  defended.  Alexander  himself  was  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls,  and  remained  for  a time  the  sole  captor  of  the  fortress. 
Five  thousand  Indians  were  slain,  as  no  quarter  could  be  given  either  to 
the  warriors,  who  fought  while  life  remained,  or  to  the  inhabitant?,  who 
closed  their  doors  and  set  fire  to  their  houses  with  their  own  hands. 

The  army  then  reposed  for  one  day,  after  which  Peithon,  and  Demetrius 
a cavalry  officer,  were  sent  to  scour  the  jungles  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hydraotes.  Their  orders  were  to  put  all  who  resisted  to  the  sword.  It 
was  in  these  jungles  probably  that  Peithon  killed  the  largest  snake 
which  the  Macedonians  saw  in  India.  It  was  twenty-four  feet  long ; and 
although  this  is  but  a small  size  for  a boa  constrictor,  it  was  a monster 
to  which  the  Greeks  had  seen  nothing  similar,  as  the  marshes  of  Lerna 
and  the  borders  of  the  lake  Copais  had,  since  the  heroie  ages,  ceased  to 
teem  with  these  enormous  reptiles.  But  Ihe  Indians  assured  them  that 
serpents  of  a far  greater  magnitude  were  to  be  seen.  According  to 
Onesicritus,  the  ambassadors  of  Abissares  mentioned  in  Alexanders 
court,  that  their  sovereign  possessed  two,  of  which  the  smaller  was 
eighty,  the  larger  one  hundred  and  forty  cubits  long.  It  is  curious  that 
the  Macedonians  did  not  see  a royal  Bengal  tiger,  although  in  modern 
days  his  ravages  are  very  destructive  between  Guzerat  and  the  lower  In- 
dus. They  saw  his  skin,  and  heard  exaggerated  tales  respecting  his 
size,  strength,  aud  feriocity.  Is  it  a fair  inference  from  his  non-appear- 
ance in  the  vales  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries — that  the  natives  of 
those  regions  were,  at  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  more 
powerful,  populous,  and  warlike,  than  in  our  days  ? 
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Alexander  himself  marched  against  the  principal  city  of  the  Malii  ; 
but  it,  like  many  others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hydraotes,  was  found 
evacuated  ; the  inhabitants  having  crossed  to  the  right  bank,  where 
the  whole  warlike  force  of  the  nation  was  now  united.  Their  numbers, 
amounted  to  50,000,  and  their  intention  was  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Hydraotes  and  prevent  him  from  recrossing  that  stream.  Thither, 
therefore,  without  delay  he  directed  his  course,  and  asisoon  as  he  saw 
the  enemy  on  the  opposite.bank  d.  shed  into  the  river  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry.  The  Ravee  or  Hydraotes  is  in  July  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  twelve  feet  deep.  In  the  dry  season  the  breadth 
remains  nearly  the  same,  but  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  feet.  The 
autumn  being  far  advanced  at  the  time  that  Alexander  crossed,  the 
waters  were  probably  at  their  lowest  point  of  depression. 

We  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  boldness,  not  to  say 
rashness,  with  which  the  king,  unsupported  by  infantry,  prepared  to 
ford  a rver  of  this  magnitude,  in  the  fare  of  more  than  59,000  enemies. 
But  during  these  operations  he  was  evidently  acting  under  morbid  ex- 
citement. He  was  angry  with  his  soldiers,  who,  while  they  loved  and 
adored  him,  had  yet  thwarted  1 is  schemes  of  universal  conquest,  and 
checked  him  in  the  full  career  of  victory.  He  therefore  expended  his 
wrath  and  soothed  his  irritation  by  co  ining  dangers,  setting  his  life  at 
naught,  and,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  achieving  victory  with  his  own 
right  hand  and  trusty  sword.  His  energy  was  terrific,  and  the  Indians 
were  paralyzed  by  the  reckless  daring  that  characterized  every  ac- 
tion. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a*  soon  as  they  saw  that  he  had  gained  the 
middle  of  tne  stream,  they  retired,  but  in  good  over,  from  the  bank.— • 
He  pursued,  but  when  the  fVIalli  perceived  that  he  was  dot  supported 
by  infantry,  they  awaited  his  approach  and  vigorously  repelled  his 
charges  of  the  cavalry.  Alexander  then  adopted  the  Parthian  tactics, 
wheeled  round  the  flanks,  made  false  attacks,  and  thus  impeded  their 
retreat,  without  bringing  his  cavalry  in  contact  with  their  dense  mass 
of  infantry.  But  the  light  troops,  the  formidable  Agrians,  and 
•the  archers  soon  came  up, and  were  instantly  lead  on  by  himself 
while  at  the  same  time  the  phalanx,  bristling  with  pikes,  was  seen  ad- 
vancing over  the  plain.  The  Indians,  panic-struck,  broke  their  ranks 
and  fled  into  the  stsongest  city  in  the  neighbourhood.  Alexander  pur- 
sued with  the  cavalry,  slew  many  in  their  flight,  and  when  he  had 
dr  iven  the  snrvivors  into  the  city,  surrounded  it  with  detachments  of 
cavalry,  nntil  the  arrivai  of  the  infantry.  It  was  now  late  in  the  day, 
and  soldiers  were  wTearied  with  the  length  of  the  march,  the  horses 
fatigued  with  the  sharpness  of  the  pursuit,  and  with  the  toilsome  pass- 
age of  the  river.  The  following  night  was  therefore  given  to  repose. 

Next  day  the  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions  ; Perdiccas  led 
one,  and  Alexander  the  other.  The  assault  was  given  ; and  the  king’s 
division  soon  broke  open  a postern  gate,  and  rushed  into  the  city.— 
The  defenders  immediately  quitted  the  wall  and  hurried  into  the  cita- 
del. The  desertion  of  the  walls  was  regarded  by  Perdiccas  as  a proof 
of  the  capture  of  the  city.  He  therefore  suspended  the  attack  from  his 
side.  Alexander  had  closely  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and  was 
now  preparing  to  storm  the  citadel,  of  which  the  defenders  were 
numerous  and  resolute. 
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Some  were  ordered  to  undermine,  and  others  to  scale  the  walls. — 
But  the  motions  of  those  who  were  bringing1  up  the  ladders  seemed 
slow  to  his  impatient  mind.  He  therefore  seized  a scaling  ladder  from 
the  foremost  bearer,  placed  it  against  the  wall,  and  ascended  under  the 
protection  of  his  shield.  He  had  captured  one  fortress  already,  and 
seemed  determined  to  owe  the  possession  of  another  to  his  own  per- 
sonal prowess.  Close  behind  the  king  ascended  Peucestas,  bearing 
the  sacred  buckler,  taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Ilian  Minerva.  He 
was  followed  by  Leonnatus,  the  son  of  Eunus,  a commander  of  the 
body  guard.  Abreas,  a soldier  of  the  class’to  whom,  for  superior  mer- 
it, double  pay  and  allowances  were  assigned,  was  ascending  by  ano- 
ther ladder. 

The  Indian  wall  had  no  battlements  nor  embrasures.  Alexander, 
therefore,  placing  the  lowest  rim  of  his  shield  on  the  coping,  partly 
with  it  thrust  back  his  immediate  opponents,  and  partly  swept  them 
off  with  his  sword.  He  then  mounted  and  stood  alone  on  the  wall. — 
At  this  moment,  the  guards  alarmed  beyond  measure  by  the  danger- 
ons  position  of  the  king,  crowded  the  ladders,  which  broke  under  their 
weigh  t. 

The  Indians  easily  recognised  Alexander,  both  by  the  splendour  of 
his  arms,  and  by  his  uncalculating  boldness.  At  him,  therefore,  was 
aimed  every  missile,  both  from  the  neighbouring  bastions  and  from 
the  body  of  the  place;  whence,  as  the  wall  on  the  inside  was  low,  he 
could  be  struck  almost  with  the  hand  ; but  no  one  came  near  him. — 
He  felt  that  while  he  remained  thus  exposed,  the  peril  was  great  and 
active  exertion  impossible.  He  scorned  to  leap  back  into  the  arms  of 
his  beseching  guards  ; but  were  he  to  spring  into  the  citadel,  the  very 
boldness  of  the  deed  might  appal  the  barbarians  and  ensure  his  safety. 
Even  should  the  event  prove  fatal,  the  feelings  of  Alexander  were  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  Homeric  Hector.  “ At  least  let  me  not  perish 
ingloriously  without  exertion,  but  in  the  performance  of  some  great  deed 
of  which  posterity  shall  hear.” 

Animated  by  this  principle,  he  sprung  from  the  wall  into  the  fortress, 
and  the  gleamings  of  his  armour  flashed  like  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  the 
barbarians  ; for1* the  moment  they  retired — but  were  immediately  rallied 
by  the  governor,  who  himself  led  them  to  the  attack.  Alexander  had, 
for  greater  safety,  placed  his  back  against  the  wall.  In  this  position  he 
slew  his  first  assailants,  the  governor,  with  the  sword — checked  the  ad- 
vance of  a second  and  of  a third  with  large  stones,  favourite  weapons 
with  the  Homeric  heroes — and  again  with  his  sword  slew  the  fourth  who 
had  closed  with  him.  The  barbarians,  daunted  by  the  fate  of  their  com- 
rades, no  longer  drew  near,  but  formed  themselves  into  a seniicircle, 
and  showered  missiles  of  every  description  upon  him. 

At  this  critical  moment  Peucestas,  Leonnatus,  and  Abreas,  who,  when 
the  ladders  broke,  had  clung  to  the  walls,  and  finally  made  their  footing 
good,  leaped  down  and  fought  in  front  of  the  king.  Abreas  soon  fell, 
being  pierced  in  the  forehead  by  an  arrow.  The  ancients  wore  no  vi- 
sors, and  trusted  to  the  shield  and  eye  for  the  protection  of  the  face. 
But  a visor  would  not  have  availed  Abreas  in  the  present  case,  for  the 
Indian  arrow,  as  described  by  Arrian,  was  irresistible.  “The  bow,” 
says  he,  “ is  six  feet  long,  the  archer  places  the  lower  end  on  the  ground, 
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then  steps  forward  with  his  left  foot,  draws  the  string  far  back,  and  dis- 
charges an  arrow  nearly  three  cubits  long.  No  armour  can  resist  it, 
when  shot  by  a skilful  Indian  archer,  nor  shield,  nor  breast-plate,  nor  a- 
ny  other  defence.”  This  Alexander  himself  was  doomed  to  experience  ; 
for  one  of  these  formidable  archers,  taking  his  station  at  a proper  dis- 
tance, took  deliberate  aim,  and  struck  him  on  the  breast,  above  the  pap. 
The  arrow  pierced  through  his  cuirass,  formed  as  it  was  of  steel  of 
proof,  and  remained  deeply  fixed  in  the  bone.  Severe  as  the  wound 
was,  it  did  not  immediately  disable  him  for  farther  exertion,  or,  as  Ho- 
mer would  say,  “ relax  his  limbs and  while  the  blood  was  warm  he 
continued  to  defend  himself.  But  in  a short  time  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  extreme  pain  necessarily  attendant  on  every  motion,  brought  on  a 
dizziness  and  faintness,  and  he  sunk  down  behind  his  shield  and  drop- 
ped his  head  on  its  uppermost  rim.  The  very  position  indicates  great 
self-possession ; for,  helpless  as  he  was,  he  presented  no  vulnerable  part 
to  the  enemy.  Pencestes  and  Loonnatus  performed  their  duty  gallantly 
and  affectionately ; they  neglected  their  own  persons,  and  held  both 
their  shields  in  front  of  their  bleeding  sovereign,  While  thus  engaged 
they  were  both  wounded  with  arrows,  and  Alexander  was  on  the  point 
of  fainting. 

But  the  Macedonians  were  scaling  the  wall  in  various  ways  : — some 
drove  pegs  into  it  and  thus  climbed  up,  others  mounted  on  their  com- 
rades’ shoulders,  and  every  one,  ss  he  gained  the  summit,  threw  him- 
self headlong  into  the  citadel.  There,  when  they  saw  Alexander  fallen, 
for  he  had  swooned  at  last  for  want  of  blood,  they  uttered  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  hurried  to  place  themselves  between  him  and  his  assailants. 
Some  broke  the  bar  of  a postern  gate  and  admitted  their  companions. 
But  as  the  narrow  entrance  did  not  allow  many  to  pass  through  at  the 
same  time,  the  excluded  troops,  who  now  heard  that  the  king  was  slain, 
became  furious,  smote  down  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  and  rush- 
ed in  through  the  breach.  Alexander  was  placed  on  his  shield,  the  bier 
of  the  ancient  warrior,  and  was  borne  out  by  his  friends,  who  knew  not 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  The  soldiers  then  gave  the  reins  to  their 
angry  passions,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  within  the  walls  were 
put  to  the  sword. 

This  perilous  adventure  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia  was  variously  des- 
cribed by  his  numerous  historians,  some  of  whom  were  far  more  anxious 
to  study  effect  than  to  ascertain  the  truth.  “ According  to  some,”  says 
Arrian,  “Critodemus  of  Cos,  a phisician  of  the  race  of  ASsculapius,  en- 
larged the  wound  and  extracted  the  arrow;  according  to  others,  Perdic- 
cas,  by  Alexander's  own  desire,  as  no  surgeon  was  present,  cut  open 
the  wound  with  his  sword,  and  thus  extricated  the  arrow.  The  opera- 
tion was  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  blood  ; Alexander  again  fainted, 

and  farther  effusion  was  thus  stayed According  to  Ptolemy  the 

breath,  together  with  the  blood,  rushed  through  the  orifice Many 

fictions  also  have  been  recorded  by  historians  concerning  this  accident, 
and  Fame,  receiving  them  from  the  original  inventors,  preserves  them 
to  this  day.  Nor  will  she  cease  to  hand  down  such  falsehoods  to  poster- 
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ity  except  they  be  crushed  by  this  history.  The  common  belief  is,  that 
this  acccident  befell  Alexander  among  the  Oxydracee ; but  it  occurred  a- 
mong  the  Malli,  an  independent  Indian  nation.  The  city  was  Mallian, 
the  archer  who  wounded  Alexander  was  a Mallian.  They  had  certain- 
ly agreed  to  join  the  Oxydracae,  and  give  battle  to  Alexander,  but  the 
suddenness  and  rapidity  of  his  march  across  the  desert  had  prevented 
either  of  these  people  from  giving  any  aid  to  the  other.” 

Before  the  king’s  wound  would  allow  him  to  be  moved,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  had  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hydra- 
otes  and  Acesines.  The  first  account  that  reached  the  camp  was  that 
Alexander  had  been  killed,  and  loud  were  the  lamentations  of  all  as  the 
mournful  tidings  spread  from  man  to  man  ; then  succeeded  feelings  of 
despondency  and  doubt,  and  the  appointment  of  a commander-in-chief 
seemed  likely  to  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  danger.  Many  Mace- 
donians appeared  to  possess  equal  claims  ; some  from  high  birth  and  se- 
niority, others  from  great  talents  and  popularity — and  no  one  since  Par- 
menio’s  death  had  been  regarded  by  all  as  the  second  in  command.  Al- 
exander led  120,000  men  into  India,  an  army  composed  of  the  boldest 
and  most  adventurous  spirits  of  the  different  regions  which  he  had  trav- 
ersed. It  was  not  likely,  that  when  the  master-spirit,  the  guiding  mind, 
the  only  centre  of  union,  was  lost,  this  great  mass  of  discordant  mater- 
ials would  continue  to  act  on  common  principles.  Many  satraps,  who 
hated  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  personally  attached  to  Alexan- 
der ; when  the  only  link  was  broken,  their  revolt  would  necessarily  fol- 
low. 

The  conquered  nations,  also,  no  longer  paralyzed  by  the  magic  of  a 
name,  would  rise  and  assert  their  national  independence ; finally,  the 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes  hitherto  unsubdued  would  beset  their  home- 
ward path,  and  treat  them  more  as  broken  fugitives  than  returning  con- 
querers.  Depressed  by  these  considerations,  the  Macedonians  felt  that, 
deprived  of  their  king,  they  had  innumerable  dangers  and  difficulties  to 
encounter. 

When  the  report  of  his  death  was  contradicted,  they  could  not  believe 
his  recovery  possible,  and  still  regarded  his  death  as  inevitable ; even 
when  letters  from  himself,  announcing  his  speedy  arrival  at  the  camp 
were  received,  the  soldiers  remained  incredulous — suspecting  them  to 
be  forgeries  of  the  commanders  of  the  guard  and  the  other  generals.  Al- 
exander, therefore,  anxious  to  obviate  any  commotions,  was  conveyed 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved  with  safety,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hydra- 
otes ; there  he  was  placed  on  board  a vessel  and  sailed  down  the  river. 
When  he  drew  near  to  the  camp  he  ordered  the  awning  which  overhung 
the  couch  on  which  he  was  reclining,  to  be  removed ; but  the  troops, 
who  crowded  the  banks,  imagined  they  saw  the  dead  body  of  their  king. 
When,  however,  the  vessel  drew  nearer,  Alexander  raised  his  arm  and 
stretched  his  hand  out  to  the  multitude ; this  signal  proof  oflife  and  con- 
sciousness was  welcomed  with  loud  cheers,  and  the  whole  body  of  sol- 
diers lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  or  stretched  them  towards  the  king, 
while  tears  involuntarily  gushed  from  many  eyes. 
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He  was  carried  from  the  vessel ; but  borrowing  new  strength  from  his 
enthusiastic  reception,  refused  the  litter  which  was  offered  by  the  guards, 
and  called  for  a horse.  He  mounted,  and  rode  slowly  through  the  crowd. 
This  additional  proof  of  his  convalescence  was  hailed  with  redoubled 
cheers  and  applause  : on  approaching  the  royal  tent  he  dismounted  ajid 
walked.  Then  the  soldiers  crowded  around  him  ; some  touched  "his 
hands,  some  his  knees,  some  the  hem  of  his  garments,  some,  satisfied 
with  a nearer  view,  implored  blessings  on  him  and  withdrew,  and  others 
covered  him  with  garlands  and  the  flowers  of  the  clime  and  season. 

The  friends  who  supported  his  steps  were  harsh  in  their  reproof  of  his 
reckless  conduct,  and  blamed  him  in  no  measured  terms  for  endangering 
his  life  without  an  adequate  object,  and  performing  the  duties  of  a sol- 
dier and  not  of  a commander-in-chief.  A Boeotian  veteran  had  tact  e- 
nough  to  observe,  from  the  king’s  countenance,  that  these  remonstran- 
ces were  far  from  agreeable,  and  certainly  not  the  more  so  as  they  were 
founded  in  truth ; he  therefore  approached,  and  in  his  native  dialect 
said,  “ O Alexander,  actions  characterize  the  hero and  then  repeated 
an  lambic  line  expressive  of  this  sentiment : 

“ He  who  strikes  must  also  bleed.’’ 

Alexander  was  pleased  with  the  readiness  and  aptness  of  the  quotation  ; 
and  the  wit  of  the  veteran,  Boeotian  as  he  was,  procured  him  present  ap- 
plause and  future  patronage. 

The  friends  on  whom  Alexander  leaned  after  dismounting  were  most 
probably  Hephsestion  and  Craterus,  the  two  chief  commanders  in  the 
stationary  camp.  The  former,  mild  and  gentle,  cannot  be  suspected  of 
treating  his  indulgent  sovereign  with  asperity  ; but  Craterus,  who  was 
accused  by  Alexander  himself  of  “ loving  the  king  more  than  Alexan- 
der,” might  justly  remonstrate  with  the  hero  for  rashly  endangering  the 
invaluable  life  of  the  prince. 

The  Malli  and  Oxydracae  sent  embassies  to  the  naval  station.  The 
deputies  were  commissioned  to  present  the  submission  of  both  nations  ; 
the  Malli  soliciting  pardon  for  their  resistance,  the  Oxydracae  for  their 
tardy  surrender.  According  to  their  declarations,  they  had  enjoyed  na- 
tional independence  since  the  conquest  of  India  by  Dionysus,  but  under- 
standing that  Alexander,  also,  was  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  they  were 
willing  to  obey  his  satrap  and  pay  a stipulated  tribute.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  Malli  was,  in  Alexander’s  estimation,  sufficient  to  en- 
sure their  future  obedience;  but  from  the  Oxydracae  he  exacted  1,000 
hostages,  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  nation.  Not  only  were  these 
immediately  sent,  but  500  war-chariots,  with  their  equipments,  were  ad- 
ded. The  king,  pleased  with  this  magnificent  proof  of  good-will  and 
sincerity,  accepted  the  gift  and  returned  the  hostages. 

These  Malli  and  Oxydracae  are  represented,  probably  in  name,  cer- 
tainly in  situation,  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Moultan  and  Outch  ; 
the  former  is  oh  the  left  of  the  Acesines,  with  the  cognote  city  of  Mul- 
kan  between  the  Hydraotes  and  Hyphasis ; Outch  is  lower  down,  not  far 
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from  the  confluence  of  the  Hyphasis  and  Acesines.  Botli  nations  were 
added  to  the  satrapy  of  Philip. 

While  the  wound  was  healing  and  Alexander  recovering  his  strength, 
the  army  were  employed  in  building  additional  ships.  Near  the  conflu- 
ence was  a large  banyan  tree,  below  which,  according  to  Aristobulus, 
fifty  horsemen  could  at  the  same  time  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  It  might 
be  worth  ascertaining,  as  connected  with  the  age  of  this  species  of  tree, 
whether  there  be  one  of  great  size  and  apparent  antiquity  in  this  vicinity. 
Onesicritus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  has  so  accurately  described  the  mode 
in  which  one  of  these  natural  phenomena  increases  to  a forest,  that  it  is 
evident  he  had  seen  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  perhaps  equal  to 
give  refuge  under  its  branches  to  10,000  men. 

On  some  part  of  the  river,  between  Nicosa  and  the  stationary  camp, 
Alexander  had  visited  a prince  by  name  Sopcithes,  who  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  invader;  his  dominions  were  celebrated  for  a race  of 
fierce  dogs,  equal,  according  to  the  accounts  of  both  Curtius  and  Stra- 
bo, to  the  English  building. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ninth  Campaign , B.  C.  325. 

, Alexander,  with  an  increased  fleet,  fell  down  the  Acesines  into  the 
Indus ; here  he  was  joined  by  more  vessels,  which  had  been  built  in 
various  places  on  the  latter  river.  He  ordered  a town  to  be  built,  and 
naval  docks  constructed,  at  the  confluence,  as  in  his  estimation  it  was  a 
spot  well  calculated  to  become  the  site  of  a powerful  city.  A strong 
body  of  men  wTas  left  there,  including  the  Thracians  of  the  army,  and  all 
were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Philip.  His  father-in-law, 
Oxyartes,  visited  him  here,  and  was  appointed  satrap  of  the  Paropami- 
san  districts. 

Thence  he  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Sogdi, 
deriving  their  name  most  probably,  like  their  northern  namesakes,  from 
the  great  vale  occupied  by  them.  The  elephants,  under  Craterus,  had 
been  repeatedly  ferried  across,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  favoured 
their  movements  on  either  side.  They  were  now  transferred  to  the 
right  bank  for  the  last  time,  and  advanced  through  the  country  of  the 
Arachosii  and  Drange,  of  whom  Arrian  makes  the  Indus  the  eastern 
limit. 

He  himself  sailed  down  the  river  into  the  dominions  of  Musicanus, 
said  to  Iiave  possessed  the  wealthiest  and  most  productive  regions  in 
that  part  of  India.  This  description  suits  well  with  the  rich  and  well- 
watered  plains  between  the  lower  course  of  the  Aral  (the  Arabis  Ptole- 
my,) and  the  Indtis.  Musicanus  and  Oxycanus  (the  appellation  of  a 
neighbouring  chief)  point,  probably,  the  names  of  the  territories  go- 
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verned  by  these  princes; — as  the  word  khawn  is  constantly  found,  even 
to  this  day,  on  the  lower  Indus ; such  are  chack-khawn,  khaw-gur,  and 
gui-khawn,  and  other  similar  compounds.  Musicanus  (who  perhaps 
might  be  properly  described,  in  the  modern  English  fashion,  as  the  ra- 
jah of  Moosh,  and  Oxpcanus  as  the  rajah  of  Ouehe)  had  sent,  or  re 
quests  favour  ; nor  taken  any  step  which  a wise  governor  ought  to  have 
done,  on  learning  the  approach  of  the  extraordinary  conqueror,  whom 
the  current  of  the  Indus  was  certain  to  bear  into  the  heart  of  his  do- 
minions. 

lie  took  the  alarm,  however,  when  Alexander  had  reached  the  upper 
confines  of  his  realms,  and  came  to  meet  him  with  presents,  with  all  his 
elephants,  and,  what  was  more  likely  to  procure  favour,  with  an  apology 
for  his  previous  neglect.  He  was  restored  to  his  government ; but  A- 
lexander,  admiring  the  advantageous  site  of  his  principal  town,  built 
within  it  a citadel,  well  calculated  in  his  opinion  to  keep  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  in  awe.  We  have  seen  before,  that  even  in  the  case  of  Tax- 
iles,  he  made  no  exception,  but  placed  a garrison  in  his  capital.  His 
plan  was,  to  treat  friendly  chiefs  with  great  kindness,  but  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  revolt. 

Oxycanus  attempted  resistance,  but  iUexander  captured  his  two  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  himself  in  one  of  them,  with  his  cavalry  and  light  troops 
alone  ; for,  as  Arrian  strongly  expresses  it,  the  minds  of  all  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  servile  terror  by  Alexander  and  his  success. 

He  then  entered  the  dominions  of  Sabbas  or  sambus,  who  formerly 
had  been  appointed  satrap  of  these  regions  by  Alexander,  but  who, 
like  the  cowardly  Forus,  no  sooner  heard  that  Musicanus,  his  ene- 
my, had  been  well  treated  by  the  king,  than  he  fled  into  the  desert. — 
On  approaching  his  capital,  Sindo-mana,  of  which  the  very  name  proves 
its  situation  on  the  Indus,  called  by  the  natives,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  the  Sinde,  the  Macedonians  found  the  gates  open,  and  the 
public  officers  ready  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  and  the  elephants — as, 
according  to  them,  Sabbas  had  fled,  not  from  disaffection  to  Alexander, 
but  from  fear  of  Musicanus.  The  capital  of  Sabbas  could  not  have 
been  very  far  from  the  Modern  Sehwaun,  or  Sebaun.  It  appears  that 
the  Branchmans  had  instigated  the  partial  revolt  of  Sabbas  ; Alexander 
therefore  attacked  and  captured  a city  belonging  to  that  influential  caste, 
and  put  to  death  the  most  guilty. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  revolt  or  rather  rebellion  of  IVIusi- 
canus  was  announced  to  him.  He,  also,  was  induced  by  the  Braeh- 
mans  to  take  this  rash  step.  Alexander  instantly  returned,  took  and 
garrisoned  most  of  his  towns,  and  sent  Peithon  against  Musicanus  him- 
self. Peithon  captured  him  and  the  leading  Brachmans,  and  brought 
them  to  Alexaader.  Probably  the  insurrection  had  been  characteriz- 
ed by  atrocious  deeds,  for  Alexander  ordered  the  whole  party  to  be 
conducted  to  the  capital,  and  there  hanged. 

He  was  now  approaching  the  upper  end  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
where  the  river  divides  inta  two  streams  of  unequal  size,  that  enter  in- 
to the  sea  more  than  10!)  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  enclos- 
ed space  was  named  Pattalene  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  city  of  Patta- 
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la,  situated  within  the  delta,  below  the  point  of  division,  probably  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  modern  Hydrabad  : they  may  be  the  same 
cities,  as  some  Hyder  might  easily  have  imposed  his  own  name  on  the 
ancient  Pattala.  The  governor  of  Pattalene  withdrew  into  the  desert 
with  most  of  bis  people ; but  the  latter,  on  being  pursued  and  inlormed 
that  no  injuries  were  to  he  inflicted  upon  them,  returned  to  their  homes. 
Hephaestion  was  ordered  to  build  a citadel,  and  construct  docks  and  a 
harbour  at  Pattala,  while  Alexander  himself  sailed  down  the  right 
branch  into  the  ocean. 

“That  Alexriniler,”  writes  Dr.  Vincent,  “ had  conceived  a plan  ofthe 
commerce  which  was  afterward  carried  on  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  I think  capable  of  demonstration  by  his  conduct 
after  his  arrival  at  Pattala.  In  his  passage  down  the  Indus,  he  had 
evidently  marked  that  river  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  empire  ; he 
had  built  three  cities  and  fortified  two  others  on  this  line,  and  he  was 
now  preparing  for  the  establishments  of  Pattala  at  the  point  of  divis- 
ion ofthe  river,  ahd  planning  other  posts  at  its  eastern  and  western 
mouths.” 

He  had  selected  the  best  sailing  and  largest  vessels  for  his  voyage 
into  the  ocean,  but  his  progress  immediately  after  leaving  Pattala  was 
at  first  slow,  from  want  of  pilots:  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
regular  monsoon,  which  blew  up  the  river  with  great  violence.  Alex- 
ander’s light  craft  were  seriously  injured  by  the  rought  contest  be- 
tween the  winds  and  and  the  currents,  and  some  even  ofthe  triaconters 
went  to  peices.  The  damage  was  repaired,  and  the  land-force  that 
was  accompanying  the  motions  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
prisoners,  from  whom  persons  capable  of  steering  the  vessels  were  se- 
lected. On  reaching  the  estuary,  which  was  more  than  twelve  miles 
broad,  they  encountered  a brisk  gale,  which  compelled  them  to  seek 
protection  in  a small  creek  ; here  they  moored  for  the  night.  Next  day 
they  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  waters  had  retired,  and  that  the 
vessels  were  aground.  This  astonishment  was  redoubled  when  they 
witnessed  the  furious  return  of  the  waters  at  the  regular  hour  The 
tides  in  the  great  Indian  rivers,  called  bores,  are  ofthe  most  formida- 
ble description;  and  instantaneously  raise  the  level  of  rivers  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  and  rush  up  the  stream  with  inconceivable  force  and 
velocity.  For  this  phenomenon,  the  sailors  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
especially  of  the  iEgean.  where  tides  are  scarcely  perceptible,  were  by 
no  means  prepared. 

From  this  place  two  light  boats  were  sent  to  examine  the  passages, 
and  returned  with  the  information,  they  had  discovered  an  island  well 
furnished  with  harbours,  and  otherwise  adapted  for  the  objects  in  view. 
The  small  fleet  recommenced  its  voyage,  and  reached  the  island  in 
safety.  The  natives  called  it  Killata.  Alexander  landed, and  offered 
a sacrifice  to  those  gods  whom,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  had  indicated.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  being  record- 
ed, as  proving  that  a»  early  as  his  Egyptian  voyage,  he  had  contempla- 
ted his  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean,  and  his  wish  to  open  a 
communication  between  it  and  his  western  dominions. 

About  twelve  miles  lower  down,  he  found  a smaller  island,  whence  an 
unimpeded  view  ofthe  ocean  was  commanded.  He  landed  here  also,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Next  day  he  entered  the  ocean,  and  spread  his 
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sails  ou  waves  before  unvisited,  or,  if  visited,  undescribed,  by  Europeans. 
The  bull,  the  favourite  victim  at  the  altar  of  Neptune,  was  sacrificed,  and 
precipitated  into  the  sea:  and  not  only  libations  were  duly  poured  into  the 
“wineless  waves”  but  the  golden  bowels  and  pateae  were  likewise  con- 
signed to  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  These  were  thanksgiving  offerings  for 
past  success.  The  future  was  not  overlooked,  for  the  king  bound  himself 
by  fresh  vows  for  the  return  of  his  fleet  in  safety  from  the  estuary  of  tho 
Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

They  here  turned  to  Pattala,  where  the  citadel  was  already  comple- 
ted. HephsBstion  was  ordered  to  proceed  |with  the  formation  of  the 
docks  and  harbours,  while  he  himself  sailed  down  the  left  branch. — 
This  bronght  him  to  a spacious  lake,  on  one  side  of  which,  finding  a 
place  well  adopted  for  a naval  station,  he  ordered  another  harbour  to 
be  formed.  Native  pilots  guided  the  fleet  through  the  Lake,  and  event- 
ually into  the  ocean  ; — but  the  king  was  satisfied  that  the  western 
branch  was  better  calculated  for  navigation  than  the  eastern.  He  march- 
ed for  three  days  along  the  shore  of  the  ocean  between  the  two  great 
mouths,  and  sunk  wells  at  regular  internals,  for  the  purposeoffarnish- 
ing  his  future  navy  with  fresh  water.  He  then  returned  to  the  ships, 
and  sailed  back  once  more  to  Patiala. 

The  king  now  began  to  prepare  in  earnest  for  the  homeward  march; 
Craterus,  already  with  the  elepl  ants,  the  heavy  baggage,  the  feeble, 
the  old,  and  the  wounded,  and  with  three  brigades  of  the  phalanx,  had 
marched  to  the  right  from  the  dominions  of  Musioanus,  in  order  to  con- 
duct his  division  by  easy  roads  and  through  the  fertile  territories  of  the 
Drnngee  and  Arachosians,  to  the  capital  of  Carmania.  A considera- 
ble portion  of  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Pattala,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  the  different  settlements.  Nearchus,  with  the  largest  and 
the  most  seaworthy  ships,  was  ordered  to  wait  for  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  wind  from  the  north-east,  which  usually  sets  in  about  the 
beginning  of  November. 

Alexander  himself  left  Pattala  in  the  beginning  of  September,  B.  C. 
325,  and  began  his  march  to  the  westward.  Hepheestion  conducted 
one  detachment  along  a more  inland  route,  while  the  king,  at  the  head 
of  his  most  active  troops,  turned  to  the  left  and  followed  the  seashore. 
His  great  object  was  the  safety  of  his  fleet ; and  he  had  no  hopes  that 
in  strange  seas  and  on  rocky  shores,  where  the  in  habitants  were  des- 
cribed as  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  water  and  provisions  scarce, 
Nearchus  could  ever  accomplish  his  purpose  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  land-forces.  His  determination  therefore  was,  at  all  risks  to  ad- 
vance along  the  seacoast  and  prepare  provisions  and  sink  wells  for  the 
use  of  the  fleet. 

Between  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  and  the  Arabis  of  Arrian  the 
king  found,  and  subdued,  a tribe  of  savages,  called,  from  the  river, 
Arabitee.  To  the  west  of  these  lived  an  Indian  nation  named  Oreita — 
who  probably  occupied  the  vales  of  the  modern  Pooralee,  and  its  tri- 
butaries. They  also,  after  some  brief  demonstrations  of  resistance, 
submitted.  Alexander  ordered  a town  to  be  built  at  a place  called 
Rambacia,  in  their  territory  appointed  Apollcphanes  satrap  of  the 
Oreitae  and  left  Leonnatus,  latteily  one  of  his  favourite  officers,  with  a 
strong  force,  to  preside  over  the  establishment  of  the  new  city,  to  ac« 
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custom  the  Qrietae  to  obey  their  satrap,  but  all  to  collect  provisions,  and 
wait  on  the  coast  until  the  fleet  under  Nearchus  had  arrived,  and  passed 
the  shore  of  that  province  in  safety. 

Here  the  king  was  joined  by  Hephaestion  ; and  the  united  force,  prin- 
cipally composed  of  picked  men,  ventured  into  the  desert  of  Gedrosia, 
the  modern  Macran.  During  sixty  days  spent  in  traversing  this  waset 
from  the  edge  of  Oreitia  to  Pura,  they  had  to  struggle  against  difficul- 
ties greater  than  were  ever  before  or  after  surmounted  by  a regular  ar- 
my. The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  this  extensive  desert,  more  than 
was  communicated  by  the  survivors  of  this  desperate  experiment.  We 
in  modern  times  know  as  little  of  it  beyond  its  extreme  edges,  where 
some  miserable  tribes  of  Balooches  contrive  to  support  a wretched  ex- 
istence. Edrisi,  the  Nubian  geographer,  to  whom  the  sandy  wastes  of 
Africa  were  well  known,  gives  the  following  more  formidable  character 
of  the  desert  of  Makran  To  the  east  of  Persia  and  Carmania,  lies  that 
immense  desert,  to  which  no  other  in  the  world  can  be  compared.  There 
are  many  villages  and  and  a few  cities  on  its  extreme  skirts.  That  great 
desert  is  bordered  by  the  provinces  of  Kirman,  Fars  (Persis,)  Moultan, 
and  Segestan.  But  few  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  it.  Men  on  horseback 
cannot  cross  it  without  great  difficulty.  Unloaded  camels  traverse  a few 
paths,  which  (with  God’s  assistence')  I proceed  to  describe.”  But  all 
the  lines  indicated  by  Edrisi  are  through  the  northern  parts,  and  throw 
no  light  on  the  route  followed  by  Alexander.  I shall  therefore  restrict 
myself  to  Arrian’s  narative,  and  merely  add  a few  circumstances  from 
Strabo. 

The  commencement  of  their  march  in  the  desert  was  over  a region 
covered  with  myrrh-bearing  shrubs,  and  the  plant  whence  spikenard  was 
extracted.  The  Phoenician  merchants  who  accompanied  the  army  re- 
cognised these  aromatics,  and  loaded  beasts  of  burden  with  them . The 
trampling  of  the  long  columns  crushed  the  fragrant  stems,  and  diffus- 
ed a grateful  perfume  through  the  still  atmosphere.  But  the  sandy  de- 
sert is  the  native  soil  of  aromatics,  and  the  Macedonians  soon  found  that 
the  balmy  gales  and  precious  odours  were  no  compensation  for  the  want 
of  the  more  substantial  necessaries  of  food  and  water.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  make  long  marches  by  night,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  although  Alexander  was  particularly  anxious  to  keep  near 
the  shore;  for  the  maritime  part  was  one  series  of  naked  rocks.  Thoas, 
the  son  of  Mandrodorus,  was  sent  to  examine  if  there  were  harbours, 
anchoring  grounds,  fresh  water,  and  other  such  facilities  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fleet,  to  be  found  on  the  coast ; on  his  return  he  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  only  a few  starving  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  sti- 
fling hovels,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  shells,  and  their  roofs 
oftl  lie  backs  and  ribs  of  large  fish,  and  who  procured  a scanty  supply 
of  brackish  water  by  scraping  holes  in  the  sandy  beach. 

Alarmed  by  this  representation,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  a district 
in  the  desert  where  provisions  were  made  more  plentiful,  or  probably  a 
magazine  had  been  formed,  he  loaded  some  beasts  of  burden  with  all 
that  he  could  secure,  sealed  the  packages  with  his  own  signet,  and 
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sent  them  to  the  coast  for  the  use  of  the  navy ; but  the  escort  tost  then 
way  among  the  barren  sands;  their  own  allowances  failed  ; and,  regard- 
less of  the  king’s  displeasure,  the  men  broke  open  the  packages  and  de- 
voured the  contents.  Nor  did  this  conduct  meet  with  any  animadversion 
— as  it  was  proved  to  have  been  the  result  of  extreme  hunger.  By  his 
own  exertions  he  collected  annother  supply,  which  was  safely  convey- 
ed to  the  seaside  by  an  officer  named  Cretheus.  He  also  proclaimed 
large  rewards  for  all  such  inhabitants  of  the  more  inland  regions,  as 
should  drive  down  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  carry  flour  and  meal  to 
the  naval  forces.  Hitherto  his  care  and  fears  were  principally  on  their 
account;  but  he  was  now  entering  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  the 
safety  of  his  accompanying  land-force  became  a doubtful  question. 

All  the  companions  of  Alexander,  who  had  followed  him  from  Mace- 
donia to  the  Hyphasis,  agreed  that  the  other  labours  and  dangers  in  their 
Asiatic  expedition  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions of  the  march  through  Gfcdrosia.  The  burning  heat  and  the  scar- 
city©!' water  proved  fatal  to  a great  portion  of  the  men,  and  to  almost  all 
the  beasts  of  burden.  For  the  desert  was  like  an  occean  of  moving  sand 
and  assumed  all  the  fantastic  shapes  of  driven  snow.  The  men  sunk 
deep  into  these  banks  or  wreaths,  and  the  progress  of  all  the  wheeled 
vehicles  was  soon  stopped.  The  length  of  some  of  thesa  marches  exhaus- 
ted them  to  the  last  degree  ; for  these  were  regulated  not  by  the  strength 
of  the  men,  but  by  the  discovery  of  water.  If  after  a night’s  march 
they  reached  wells  or  rivulets  in  the  morning,  there  was  not  much  suf- 
fering. But  if  their  march  was  prolonged  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  darted  his  noontide  rays  upon  their  heads,  their  thirst  be- 
-eome  intolerable  and  even  unquenchable. 

The  destruction  of  the  beasts  of  burden  was  principally  the  work 
of  the  men,  who,  in  their  hunger,  killed  and  devoured  not  only  the  oxen 
but  horses  and  mules.  For  this  purpose  they  would  linger  behind,  and 
allege  on  coming  up,  that  the  animals  bad  perished  of  thirst  or  fatigue. 
In  the  general  relaxation  of  discipline,  which  invariably  accompanies 
similar  struggles  for  life,  few  officers  were  curious  in  marking  what  was 
done  amiss.  Even  Alexander  could  only  preserve  the  form  of  authority, 
by  an  apparent  ignorance  of  disorders  which  could  not  be  remedied,  and 
by  conniving  at  offences  which  severity  could  not  have  checked. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  beasts  of  carriage  was  the  death-warrant  of 
the  sick  and  exhausted,  who  were  left  behind  without  conductors  and 
without  consolers.  For  eagerness  to  advance  became  the  general  char- 
acteristic, and  the  miseries  of  others  were  overlooked  by  men  who  anti- 
cipated their  own  doom.  At  such  moments  the  mind  would  naturally 
recur  to  the  old  traditions — that  of  the  innumerable  host  led  by  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  only  twenty  survived  the  return  through  this  desert ; and 
that  the  great  Cyrus  was  still  more  unfortunate,  arriving  in  Persis  with 
only  seven  followers — while  the  bones  of  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  were 
left  to  bleach  in  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia — amid  such  appalling  recollec- 
tions the  strong  man  could  not  sympathize  deeply  with  his  feebler  com- 
I'jjlde,  but  husbanded  his  own  strength  for  the  eventual  struggle. 
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As  most  of  the  marches  were  performed  by  night,  many  were  over- 
powered by  sleep  and  sunk  on  the  road  side.  Few  of  these  ever  rejoin- 
ed the  army ; they  rose  and  attempted  to  pursue  the  track,  but  a con- 
sciousness of  their  desolation  and  their  want  of  food,  for  famine  in  all  its 
horrors  was  in  the  rear  of  such  an  army,  soon  paralyzed  all  exertion, 
and  after  floundering  for  a short  period  among  the  hillocks  of  yielding 
sand,  they  would  lay  themselves  down  and  die. 

Another  and  most  dissimilar  misfortune  overtook  them.  They  had 
encamped  one  evening  in  the  bed  of  a torrent,  from  the  cavities  in  which 
they  had  scantily  supplied  themselves  with  water,  when  late  at  night,  in 
consequnce  of  a fall  of  rain  among  the  mountains,  the  waters  suddenly 
descended  with  the  force  and  depth  of  an  impetuous  river,  and  swept 
every  thing  before  them.  Many  helpless  women  and  children,  whom 
the  love  and  natural  affection  of  their  protectors  had  hitherto  preserved, 
perished  in  the  flood ; which  also  carried  away  the  royal  equipage,  and 
most  of  the  remaining  beasts  of  burden.  A similar  misfortune  had  in- 
deed befallen  them  in  India;  but  they  had  then  encamped  too  near  the 
brink  of  the  magnificent  Aceeines ; and  were  not  prepared  to  fear  a like 
disaster  from  the  sudden  swell  of  a paltry  torrent  in  Gedrosia. 

Many  perished  from  drinking  immoderate  draughts  of  water.  For  as 
soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  head  of  the  column  had  arrived  at 
wells,  streams,  or  tanks,  the  soldiers  eager  to  allay  their  burning  thirst, 
broke  their  ranks,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  drank  at  their  own  discretion ; 
the  most  impatient  even  plunged  in  the  water,  as  if  anxious  to  imbibe 
the  cooling  moisture  at  ever jr  pore.  This  intemperance  proved  equally 
fatal  to  man  and  beast.  Alexander,  therefore,  taught  by  experience, 
made  the  troops  halt  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  or  a mile  and  a half,  from 
the  watering  places,  and  employed  steady  men  in  conveying  and  distri- 
buting the  water  among  the  soldiers. 

One  day,  the  army  was  thus  toiling  along  through  the  yielding  sand, 
parched  by  thirst,  and  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a midday  sun.  The 
march  had  continued  longer  than  usual,  and  the  water  was  still  far  in 
front,  when  a few  of  the  light  troops,  who  had  wandered  fVom  the  main 
body,  found  at  the  bottom  of  a ravine  a scanty  portion  of  brackish  wa- 
ter. Had  it  been  thickened  with  the  golden  sands  of  the  Pactolus,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  highly  estimated,  nor  collected  with  more 
scrupulous  care.  A helmet  served  for  a cup,  and  with  the  precious 
nectar  treasured  in  this,  they  hurried  to  the  king.  The  great  officers  had 
long  ceased  to  use  their  horses  j every  general,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
shared  the  marching  a-foot  at  the  head  of  his  own  brigade.  Alexander 
himself,  who  never  imposed  a duty  on  others  from  which  he  shrunk  in 
person,  was  now  on  foot,  leading  forward  the  phalanx  with  labour  and 
difficulty,  and  oppressed  with  thirst.  He  took  the  helmet  from  the 
hands  of  the  light-trooper,  thanked  him  and  his  comrades  for  their,kind 
exertions, 4and  then  deliberately,  in  sight  of  all,  poured  the  water  into  the 
thankless  sands  of  the  desert.  The  action,  as  Arrian  justly  observes, 
marks,  not  only  the  great  man,  able  to  control  the  cravings  of  nature, 
but  the  great  general.  For  every  soldier  who  witnessed  the  libation, 
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and  the  self-denial  of  his  king,  received  as  strong  a stimulus  to  his  taint- 
ing faculties  as  if  he  had  partaken  of  the  refreshing  draught. 

At  one  period,  the  guides  confessed  that  they  knew  not  where  they 
were,  nor  in  what  direction  they  were  moving.  A gale  of  wind  had 
swept  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  obliterated  every  trace  in  the  sands ; 
there  were  no  landmarks  by  which  they  could  ascertain  their  position, 
no  trees  varied  the  eternal  sameness  of  the  scene,  while  the  sandy  knolls 
shifted  their  ground,  and  changed  their  figures  with  every  fresh  storm. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  deserts  had  not,  like  the  Libyans  and  Arabs, 
learned  to  shape  their  course  by  the  sun  and  stars ; — the  army  therefore 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  perishing  in  the  pathless  wild. 

Alexander,  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  took  with  him  a few 
horsemen,  and  turning  to  the  left,  hastened  by  what  he  deemed  the 
shortest  cut  to  the  seashore,  llis  escort  dropped  off  by  degrees,  and 
five  alone  remained  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  coast. 
On  digging  into  the  sandy  beach,  these  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
of  seeing  pure  and  sweet  water  oozing  into  the  cavities.  Notice  ol  the 
discovery  was  instantly  communicated  to  the  main  body,  and  all  were 
brought  down  to  the  shore.  Along  this  they  marched  for  seven  days, 
and  were  supplied  with  water  from  these  tempory  wells.  Then  the 
guides  recognised  their  way,  and  all  again  directing  their  course  inland, 
arrived  at  Pura,  the  capital  of  Gedrosia,  where,  after  a desert  march 
of  sixty  day’s  continuance,  their  severe  sufferings  terminated. 

Such  is  Arrian’s  account.  Strabo  adds:  “Many  suuk  down  by  the 
road  side,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  heat,  and  thirst.  These  where  seized 
with  tremors,  accompanied  by  convulsive  motions  of  the  hands  and 

feet,  and  died  like  men  overpowered  by  rigors  and  shivering  fits 

There  was  a tree,  not  unlike  the  laurel,  which  proved  poisonous  to  the 
beasts  of  burden.  These,  after  browzing  it,  lost  the  use  of  their  .limbs, 
foamed  at  the  inputh,  and  died.  There  was  also  a prickly  plant,  the 
fruit  of  which  crept  like  a cucumber,  along  the  ground.  This,  W’hen 
trodden  upon,  spurted  a milky  juice,  and  if  any  drops  of  it  struck  the 
eye9  of  man  or  beast,  instant  blindness  followed.  There  was  danger 
also  from  venomous  serpents  that  lurked  under  some  shrubs  which 
grew  on  the  seashores.  Their  bite  was  instant  death.  It  is  said  that 
the  Oreit®  anointed  their  arrow-points,  made  of  fire-hardened  wood, 
with  a deadly  poison;  and  that  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  at  the 
point  of  death  from  such  a wound,  but  that  Alexander,  in  his  sleep, 
saw  a person  who  showed  him  a root  peculiar  to  that  country,  and  or- 
dered him  to  crush  it  and  apply  it  to  the  wound;  and  on  awraking  he 
recollected  his  dream,  and  by  searching  soon  found  the  root,  which 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  applied  it  with  success;  and  that 
the  barbarians,  perceiving  that  a remedy  had  been  discovered,  made 
their  submissions Most  probably/’  continues  Strabo,  “some  per- 

sons acquainted  with  the  secret  gave  Alexander  the  information,  and 
the  fabulous  part  was  the  addition  of  the  flatterers.” 

Pura,  the  capital  of  Gedrosia,  is  either  the  modern  Bunpore  itself,  or 
must  have  been  situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  For,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bunpore  ri  ver,  there  is  no  stream  within  the  prescribed 
limits  capable  of  fertilizing  a district  large  enough  to  support  a metro- 
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polis,  and  to  recruit  the  furnished  army  of  Alexander.  Arrian’s  Pura 
may  still  lurk  in  the  last  syllable  of  Bunpore,  especially  as  the  numer- 
ous Pores  of  India  have  no  connexion  with  the  names  of  cities  in  Itlak- 
ran.  Ptolemy  calls  the  capital  ofGedrosia  Ea«is,  probably  a misprint 
for  Oasis,  the  general  appellation  for  isolated  and  fertile  spots  surroun- 
ded by  deserts.  The  satrap  ofGedrosia.  Apoiiophanes,  had  shameful- 
ly neglected  his  duty,  and  left  undone  all  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
do.  On  him  therefore  fell  the  blame  of  the  solders’  sufferings,  and  he 
was  degraded  from  his  office,  and  succeeded  by  Thoas,  the  son  of 
Mandrodorus.  B it  he  soon  died,  and  Si'iyrtius  was  appointed  to  the 
united  satrapies  of  A racbosia  and  Gedrosia. 

As  the  king  was  marching  from  Pura  to  the  capital  of  Carmanm, 
the  modern  Kirman,  he  received  intelligence  that  Philip,  whom  he  had 
left  in  comthand  of  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  upper  Indus,  had 
been  slain,  in  a mutiny,  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  under  his  command, 
but  that  the  mutiny  had  been  quelled,  and  the  assassins  put  to  death, 
by  the  Macedonian  troops.  Alexander  did  not  immediately  appoint 
a successor,  but  sent  a commission,  empowering  Eudemus,  a Greek, 
and  the  Indian  Tables,  to  superintend  the  satrapy  for  a short  time. 

At  Kirman  Alexander  was  joineil  by  Craterus.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  to  encounter  any  great  difficulties.  His  course  must  have 
been  up  the  Aral  and  down  into  the  vale  of  the  Heermund.  This  great 
river  would  conduct  him  through  the  rich  territories  of  the  Euerget® 
and  lower  Drangina,  till  its  waters  terminate  in  the  swampy  lake  of 
Zurrah.  From  the  western  edge  of  the  lake  to  Kirman,  there  is  a re- 
gular caravan  road,  which,  with  common  precautions,  can  be  travers- 
ed by  armies,  Here  also  arrived  IVearchus.  the  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  conducted  his  charge  in  safety  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  Harmozia,  on  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  city  and  its  name  were 
in  latter  ages  transferred  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  which,  un- 
der the  style  of  Ormus,  became,  for  a time,  the  most  celebrated  mart 
in  the  Indian  seas.  But  its  glory  has  passed  away,  and  the  “ throne  of 
Ormus”  is  now  a barren  rock. 

Of  all  the  voyages  distinctly  recorded  by  the  ancients,  this  was  the 
boldest,  most  adventurous,  and  successful.  Its  able  conductor  was 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  favourites  of  Alexander,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  exiled  from  Macedonia  for  their  attachment  to  the  prince.— 
Nearchus,  by  birth  a Cretan,  was,  by  admission,  a citizen  of  Amphi- 
polis  on  the  Strymon,  whence  he  called  himself  a Macedonian.  Many 
of  the  ancients  suspected  his  credibility  as  an  author,  and  for  this  two 
good  reasons  might  be  assigned  ; first,  he  was  a Cretan,  and  that  for  a 
popular  argument  was  sufficient — for,  according  to  the  well-known 
axiom, 

“ All  Cretans  are  liars.’ * 

secondly,  Onesicritus,  his  master  of  the  fleet,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
same  voyage  ; nor  did  he  scruple  to  introduce  into  it  the  most  impro- 
bable fictions  and  romances;  so  that  Strabo  calls  him  the  arch-pilot, 
not  only  of  the  fleet,  but  of  falsehood.  The  ancient  had  no  means  of 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  testimonies  of  the  admiral  and  the 
master,  and,  as  a natural  inference,  doubted  the  credibility  of  both. — 
Arrian  alone,  with  his  keen  perception  of  the  difference  between  truth 
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nnd  falsehood,  after  attentive  examinations,  ascertained  the  value  of 
the  narrative,  and  pronounced  Nearchus  to  be  an  “ approved  wri- 
ter.” 

But  still,  implicit  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  the  admiral’s  state- 
ments. One  feels  that  he  does  not  tell  “the  whole  truth,  and  nothin# 
but  the  truth.”  He  was  evidently  a vain  man;  and  probably  was  not, 
after  Alexander’s  death,  treated  by  the  great  Macedonian  officers  with 
all  the  deference  to  which  I10  thought  himself  entitled.  He  therefore 
dwelt  rather  offensively  on  every  proof  of  Alexander’s  friendship  and 
affection  for  him,  as  if  labouring  to  show  that  the  king  made  no  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Macedonians  by  birth.  If  we  make  allowance 
for  this  feeling,  and  for  one  or  two  extraordinary  statements,  we  may 
-confidently  rely  upon  the  general  faots  of  the  narrative. 

There  arrived  also,  at  Kirman,  Stasanor,  satrap  of  Areia  and  Zaran- 
ga,  and  the  son  of  the  satrap  of  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  These  officers 
had  anticipated  the  result  of  the  march  through  Gedrosia,  and  brought 
with  them  horses,  mules,  and  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The 
troops  left  in  Media  were  also  oonducted  thither  by  their  generals,  Ole- 
ander, Sitalces,  and  Heracon.  These  great  officers  were  publicly  ac- 
cused, both  by  the  natives  and  their  own  soldiers,  of  sacrilege,  in  plun- 
dering temples  and  ransacking  Jhe  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  of  tyranny, 
in  penetrating  various  acts  ofextortion  and  outrage  on  the  property  and 
person  of  the  living.  When  the  charges  had  been  fully  substantiated, 
they  were  condemned  and  executed,  as  a warningto  all  other  satraps 
of  the  certain  fate  that  awaited  such  malefactors  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Alexander.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  his  inflexibility  upon  this 
point,  and  of  his  determination  to  protect  the  subject  from  the  extortion 
and  tyranny  of  the  satraps,  that  preserved  tranquility  in  the  numerous 
provinces  of  his  extensive  empire.  With  the  exception  ofthe  Bactrian 
and  Sogdian  insurrection,  caused  by  the  artifices  of  Spitamenes,  rebel- 
lion ofthe  people,  from  the  shores  of  Hellespont  to  the  banks  ofthe  In- 
dus, from  the  borders  of  Scythia  to  the  deserts  of  Ethiopia.  Several 
satraps  attempted  to  wear  the  cidaris  upright,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  to  exalt  their  horn,  but  were  easily  put  down,  without  even 
the  cost  of  a battle. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Transactions  of  the  Tenth  Year  in  Asia , B.  C.  324. 

The  fable-loving  historians  of  Alexander’s  life  are  more  than  usually 
luxuriant  in  their  descriptions  oftheBacchanalian  processions  and  wan- 
ton revelry  of  the  march  from  Carmania  toPersis.  According  to  Cur- 
tius,  all  the  roads  were  strewed  with  flowers ; all  the  villages  were 
hung  with  garlands;  before  every  door  were  placed  capacious  wine 
vessels,  whence  the  soldiers  drank  at  their  own  discretion,  while  long 
tents,  supported  on  waggons  joined  together,  and  furnished  with  delica- 
cies of  every  kind,  conveyed  along  the  Bacchanalian  route.  For  se- 
ven whole  days  the  army  drank,  feasted,  nn^  advanced — advanced. 
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feasted,  and  drank  in  a state  of  riotous  intoxication.  That  very  clever 
"writer,  but  most  ignorant  man,  affirms  with  an  oath,  that  a thousand 
sober  barbarians  could  have  easily  massacred  the  whole  army  of  help- 
less drunkards. 

According  to  Plutarch,  who  is  no  less  absurd,  for  seven  days  Alex- 
ander marched  through  Carmania  with  Bacchanalian  pomp.  Upon  a 
magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  was  placed  a lofty  plat- 
form, where  he  and  his  chief  friends  revelled.  The  carriage  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  some  covered  with  rich  tapestry  and  purple 
^hangings,  and  others  shaded  with  branches  of  trees,  fresh  gathered 
and  flourishing.  In  these  were  the  rest  of  the  king’s  friends  and  gen- 
erals, crowned  with  flowers  and  heated  with  wine.  In  this  whole 
*»©mpanj’  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a shield,  helmet,  or  spear,  but  in- 
stead, cups,  flagons,  and  bowls.  These  the  soldiers  dipped  in  Inrge 
vessels  of  wine,  and  drank  to  each  other,  some  as  they  marched,  and 
others  seated  at  tables,  which  were  placed  at  proper  distances  on  the 
way.  The  whole  country  resounded  with  flutes,  clarionets,  and  songs, 
and  with  dances  and  riotous  frolicking  of  the  women.  This  disorder- 
ly and  dissolute  march  was  attended  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry  of 
the  Bacchanalians,  as  if  Bacchus  himself  had  been  present  to  carry  on 
the  debauch. 

“ Not  a word  of  this  procession,”  writes  Arrian,  “ is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  the  sonofLagus,  Aristobulus,  or  any  other  author  entitled 
to  belief  on  the  subject,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  re- 
ject the  whole  account,  as  unworthy  of  credit.4’  But  there  are  other 
reasons  for  rejecting  it.  The  season  was  the  depth  of  winter.  There 
could  not  therefore,  be  any  flowers,  and  burning  sun,  any  leafy  boughs, 
or  want  of  them.  The  whole  fiction  w as  probably  grounded  on  the 
fact  recorded  by  Aristobulus,  that  Alexander  in  Carmania  offered  a 
thanksgiving  sacrifice  for  his  Indian  victories  and  safe  return,  and  that 
the  religious  ceremonies  were  terminated  by  gymnastic  games  and 
theatrical  representations.  As  the  latter  had  been  intermitted  for  the 
last  six  years,  their  revival  w’ould  naturally  be  celebrated  with  due 
honours  and  sacrifices  to  Dionysu?,  to  whom  all  dramatic  entertain- 
ments were  sacred. 

From  Kirman  Hephte9tion  conducted  the  main  body  of  the  army,  the 
baggage,  and  the  elephants  to  the  sea,  as  the  road  to  Susianna  along  the 
coast  was  better  supplied  with  provisions,  and  the  climate  warmer. 
Alexander  himself,  with  the  Companion  cavalry,  and  a select  force  of 
infantry,  marched  to  Pasargada. 

According  to  Aristobulus,  Alexander  early  expressed  a»  anxious  de- 
sire, if  ever  he  subdued  Persia,  to  examine  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  had  given  very  contradictory  accounts  of  his 
death  : — the  former  asserting  that  he  had  been  defeated,  slain,  and  de- 
capitated by  the  Scythian  queen  Tomyris; — while,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  had  attained  length  of  days,  and  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  in 
peace.  It  is  impossible  to  impute  this  intention  of  Alexander  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  desire  to  decide  between  these  two  conflicting 
testimonies  ; and  an  examination  of  the  body  would  enable  him  conclu- 
sively to  determine  the  question. 
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During  his  hostile  visit  to  Persis,  he  had  found  means  to  examine  the  i 
tomb,  and  Aristobulus,  who  recorded  the  particulars,  was  the  officer  i 
employed  upon  the  occasion.  It  occupied  the  centre  of  the  royal  park 
at  Pasargada,  and  was  embosomed  in  a shady  grove.  The  surround- 
ing lawn  was  irrigated  by  various  streamlets  from  the  river  Cyrus,  and  i 
clothed  with  deep  and  luxuriant  herbage.  The  tomb  itself  was  a square 
building  of  hewn  stone.  The  basement,  of  solid  masonry,  supported  on  ; 
one  side  a range  of  steps  that  led  to  a small  door  in  the  face  of  the  upper 
story.  The  entrance  was  so  narrow,  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a man  j 
below  the  usual  size  to  force  his  way  in.  Aristobulus, however, succeeded  j 
in  gaining  entrance,  and  carefully  surveyed  the  whole : the  chamber  was  j 
roofed  with  stone.  In  the  centre  stood  a couch  or  bed, supported  on  golden 
feet,  and  covered  with  purple  cushions.  On  the  couch  was  placed  a gol- 
den coffin,  containing  the  embalmed  body  of  Cyrus.  Over  all  was  j 
spread  a coverlet  of  the  richest  Babylonian  tapestry.  There  were  robes,  [ 
and  tunics,  and  drawers,  of  the  finest  texture,  and  of  every  variety  of  | 
colour.  On  the  whole  were  placed  ornaments  of  various  kinds, — gold 
cups,  scimitars,  chains,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  set  in  gold,  and  gemmed  j 
with  precious  stones.  On  the  wall  was  engraved  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Persian  language  — “ O man,  I am  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses, 
who  acquired  the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  reigned  over  Asia.  Do 
not,  therefore,  grudge  me  this  tomb.”.  ...  At  the  foot  of  the  range  of 
steps  which  led  to  the  door  in  the  chamber,  was  built  a small  residence  for  ! 
the  Magi,  to  whose  care  the  sepulchre  was  intrusted.  A sheep,  and  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  wine  and  corn,  were  allowed  for  their  daily 
subsistence,  and  a horse  every  month  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  j 
Cyrus. 

But  although  Aristobulus  might  have  satisfied  Alexander,  no  informa-  j 
tion  has  reached  us  respecting  the  state  in  which  the  body  was  found  ; 
whether  it  corresponded  with  Xenophon’s  description,  or  attested  the  ! 
superior  judgment  of  Herodotus,  who,  among  various  Persian  reports, 
had  preferred  that  which  recorded  h:s  deteat  by  Tomyris,  and  the  sepa-  j 
ration  of  the  head  from  the  body. 

Many  reasons  might  be  alleged  why  Alexander  should  be  loth  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  defeat  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia  by  the  still  j 
formidable  Scythians,  but  not  a single  one  for  suppressing  its  contradic-  ! 
tion,  had  the  body  been  found  unmutilated.  M oreover,  the  positive  manner  ! 
in  which  both  Strabo  and  Arrian  speak  of  the  misfortune  of  Cyrus  proves,  j 
almost  to  a demonstration,  that  Herodotus,  as  to  this  matter,  had  been  j 
the  historian,  and  Xenophon  the  novelist. 

Alexander,  in  the  language  of  Greece,  was  a Philo-Cyrus,  and  ad- 
mired and  venerated  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  He  was,  | 
therefore  deeply  shocked  to  find  on  his  return  to  Pasargada,  that  the  : 
tomb  which  had  been  so  religiously  preserved  and  honoured  for  more  ! 
than  two  centuries,  had,  during  his  absence  in  the  east,  been  sacrileg-  i 
iously  profaned  and  plundered ; for,  on  a second  visit,  nothing  was  found  I 
but  the  body,  couch,  and  coffin.  The  lid  was  stolen,  the  corpse  dragged  i 
out  and  shamefully  mangled,  and  the  coffin  itself  bore  marks  of  violent  I 
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attempts  to  break  it  to  pieces,  and,  by  crushing  together  the  sides,  to 
make  it  portable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  body  of  Alexander 
himself,  a greater  conqueror  than  Cyrus,  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  gol- 
den coffin,  treated  in  a similar  manner  by  Cocces,  and  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  the  Intruder.  The  great,  if  they  wish  their  ashes  to  remain  un- 
disturbed, should  leave  their  wealth  on  this  side  of  the  grave ; any  su- 
perfluous decoration  of  the  tomb  but  serves  to  tempt  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler. 

Alexander,  with  pious  care,  commissioned  Aristobulus  to  restore 
every  thing  to  its  prior  state,  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  to  build 
up  the  door  with  solid  mason-work.  The  Magi,  suspected  of  having 
connived  at  the  sacrilege,  or  at  least  criminally  neglected  their  duty, 
were  put  to  the  torture ; but  they  persisted  to  affirm  their  innocence  and 
their  ignorance  of  the  offenders,  and  were  dismissed.  As  Strabo  pro- 
perly observes,  the  failure  to  carry  away  the  golden  coffin  is  % convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  in  haste  by  some  band  of 
prowling  robbers,  and  not  under  the  sanction  of  any  constituted  autho- 
rities. 

The  Pasargadae,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  leading  Persian 
clan  or  tribe.  To  it  belonged  the  royal  family  of  the  Achsemenidae, 
who,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  had  possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pa- 
sargada,  apparently  named  from  his  own  tribe,  was  built  by  Cyrus  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  gained  his  final  victory  over  the  Medes.  Men 
of  great  learning  and  judgment  have  fallen  into  error,  from  confounding 
Pasargada  with  Parsagarda,  the  oriental  name  of  Persepolis.  The  mis- 
take is  as  old  as  Stephanus  Byzantius.  Were  the  site  of  Pasargada 
discovered,  we  might  still  hope  to  find  the  basement  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 

From  Pasargada  Alexander  went  to  Persepolis  or  Parsagarda,  where 
as  Arrian  says,  he  repented  of  his  deed  as  he  viewed  the  melancholy 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace. 

Phrasaortes,  the  satrap  of  Persis,  had  died,  but  Orxines,  a Persian 
nobleman,  had,  without  waiting  fjor  Alexander’s  nomination,  usurped  the 
office.  Nor  had  this  bold  deed,  when  first  communicated  to  Alexander, 
excited  his  displeasure,  as  it  seemed  to  originate  in  conscious  worth.. 
But  when  he  had  arrived  in  Persis,  so  many  acts  of  violence  and  op- 
pression were  laid  to  the  self-elected  satrap’s  charge,  and  supported  by 
Persian  evidence,  that  the  king,  who  had  not  spared  his  own  officers, 
condemned  Orxines  to  death. 

Peucestas,  who  already,  for  his  faithful  services  in  the  Mallian  cita- 
del, had  been  appointed  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  body-guard,  was 
farther  rewarded  with  the  satrapy  of  Persis.  Immediately  on  being  ap- 
pointed, he  adopted  the  Persian  dress,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  language,  and  in  other  points  conformed  to  the  oriental  habits.— 
This  conduct  proved  offensive  to  many  Macedonians ; but  was  applau- 
ded by  Alexander,  and  rewarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  the  Per- 
sians. 

The  attention  of  Alexander,  during  the  intervals  of  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns, had  been  considerably  attracted  to  those  religious  devotee#, 
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whom  the  Greeks  complimented  with  the  name  ofGyimiosophists,  or 
naked  philosophers.  At  Taxila  he  understood  that  a college  of  these 
devotees  resided  in  a grove  near  the  suburbs,  under  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  Dardanis.  Onesicritq^,  who  was  himself  a disciple  of 
“the  dog,”  was  sent  to  summon  Dardanis  to  the  royal  presence.  Bat 
he  refused  to  obey — and  would  not  allow  any  of  his  hearers  to  visit 
the  king.  He  said  he  was  as  much  the  son  of  Jupiter  as  Alexander, 
that  he  wanted  nothing  which  Alexander  could  bestow,  nor  feared 
any  thing  he  could  inflict ; that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their  due  sea- 
son sufficed  him  while  living,  and  that  death  would  only  free  his  soul 
from  the  incumbrance  of  the  body,  at  the  best  but  a troublesome  com- 
panion. Alexander  respected  the  independent  spirit  of  the  savage, 
and  gave  him  no  farther  molestation  ; but  he  persuaded  another  Gym- 
nosophist,  by  name  Calanus,  to  abjure  his  ascetic  habits  and  follow 
him.  His  fellow  religionists  loudly  accused  him  of  having  forsaken 
the  only  road  to  happiness  for  the  sake  of  the  forbidden  enjoyments 
of  Alexander’s  table  ; but  Calanus  persevered,  and  accompanied  his 
patron  into  Pereis.  Here  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  he  there 
fore  annonneed  his  resolution  to  burn  himself  alive  before  any  great- 
er evils  overtook  him.  Alexander,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him,  ordered  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  to  prepare  a magni- 
ficent pile,  and  to  see  that  all  was  conducted  with  order  and  propri- 
ety. He  himself,  from  feelings  which  we  must  respect,  refused  to 
witness  the  horrid  ceremony,  although  the  Macedonians  in  general 
crowded  to  the  sight.  Galanus  rode  to  the  pile  at  the  head  of  a long 
procession,  ascended  and  took  his  place  calmly,  and  while  the  fire  was 
consuming  his  flesh,  never  moving  a limb.  The  trumpets  sounded  a 
charge,  the  soldiers  raised  the  regular  war  shout,  and,  according  to 
some  authors,  even  the  elephants  raised  their  trunks,  and  loudly  trum 
peted  their  approbation  of  their  herioc  countryman. 

Not  many  years  after,  the  Macedonians,  at  the  same  place,  witness- 
ed the  suttee  of  the  widow  of  an  Indian  warrior.  The  description 
given  by  Diodorus  Uiculus  is  applicable  to  the  same  abomination  as 
practised  in  our  own  days:  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
why  self-immolation  has  ceased  to  be  practised  by  men,  and  why  wo- 
men, whose  will  is  not  so  independent,  should  now  be  the  sole  victims. 
For  if  the  one  custom  has  either  been  suppressed  by  authority  or 
fallen  into  disuetude  from  other  causes,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
no  absolutely  insuperable  difficulties  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  other. 

From  Persepolis,  Alexander  marched  into  Susiana.  At  the  bridge 
across  the  Pasitigris  or  Caroop,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Shuster, 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Nearchus  and  the  fleet,  who  had  circum- 
navigated in  safety  from  H^rmozia  into  the  bosqm  oftho  Susian  pro- 
vince. The  admiral  joined  the  land  army  in  Its  westward  march  to 
Susa. 

Here  also  the  satrap  Abulities  had  abused  his  authority,  and  with 
his  son,  Oxathres,  was  accused  by  the  Susians  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. They  were  both  found  guilty  and  put  to  death.  Many  satraps 
had  acted  thus  on  the  supposition  that  there  would  be  no  future  ac- 
count, no  day  of  reckoning.  Most  men  either  hoped  or  feared  that 
Alexander  would  never  return  with  life.  They  took  into  considera- 
tion  the  sword,  the  climate,  the  elephants,  the  wild  beasts,  the  rivers, 
the  desert,  and  the  other  perils  to  which  he  recklessly  exposed  him- 
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sell’,  and  thought  they  might  calculate,  without  much  risk,  on  final  im- 
punity. Among  the  most  notorious  offenders  was  the  wretched  Har- 
palus,  who  had  been  left  to  superintend  the  tresury  at  Ecbatana.  On 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  Oleander,  Sitalces,  and  Hcracon,  the  associates 
of  his  crimes,  he  hastily  took  5,000  talents  from  the  treasury,  hired  the 
services  of  6,000  mercenaries,  and,  under  their  escort,  safely  arrived 
with  his  stolen  wealth  at  Mount  Tsenarus  in  Laconia.  He  attempted 
to  excite  the  Athenians  to  take  up  arms,  but  the  assembly  for  the  time 
had  the  wisdom  to  reject  his  persuasions  and  bribes.  Thence  he  wan- 
dered to  Crete,  where  soon  after  he  was  put  to  death  by  Thimbron,  the 
chief  officer  of  his  own  mercenaries. 

Alexander  was  so  shocked  by  this  double  villany  of  Ilarpalus, 
that  he  could  not  for  sometime  be  brough  to  believe  it.  He  even 
threw  into  prison  the  first  person  ^vho  brought  information  of  his  rob- 
ery  and  flight.  His  temper  was  not  improved  by  this  event,  and  it 
was  observed,  that  thenceforward  he  was  more  inclined  to  listen  to 
accusation,  and  less  ready  to  pardon  offences.  Experience  was  doing 
its  natural  work,  and  impressing  him  with  the  stern  necessity  of  pre- 
ferring justice  to  mercy,  and  of  not  allowing  petty  offenders  to  swell, 
by  long  impunity,  to  the  full  proportion  of  state  criminals. 

He  had  no  doubt  discovered  by  this  time,  that  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, for  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a distinction  between  them,  were  the 
finest  and  most  trustworthy  race  in  Asia.  He  had  long  ceased  to  re- 
gard them  with  feelings  peculiarly  hostile,  and  now  prepared  to  draw 
closer  the  union  between  them  and  the  Macedonians.  At  Susa  he 
collected  all  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  celebrated  the  most  mag- 
nificent nuptials  recorded  in  history..  He  married  BarcineorStateira, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  king,  and  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  his  Persian  sub- 
jects, confirmed  the  title  to  the  throne.  His  father,  Philip,  was  a poly- 
gamist in  practice,  although  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
Macedonians  in  geneial  were  allowed  a plurality  of  wives  ; but  Alex- 
ander was  now  the  king  of  kings,  and  is  more  likely  to  have  been  guid- 
ed by  Persian  than  Grecian  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Eighty  of  his 
principal  officers  followed  the  example,  and  were  united  to  the 
dougliters  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Persia.  To  Hephecstion  was  given 
the  second  daughter  of  Darios — Alexander  being  anxious  that  his  own 
and  Hephsestion’s  children  should  be  as  closely  connected  by  blood  as 
their  fathers  by  friendship.  To  Craterus,  next  in  favour  to  Hephsestion, 
superior  to  all  in  authority,  was  given  Amastrine,  the  daughter  ofOx- 
yartes,  the  brother  of  Darius.  These  three  princesses,  distinguished  as 
they  were  by  this  selection,  were  all  destined  to  early  widowhood  and 
a life  of  sorrow.  A mastrine  alone  was  equal  to  the  struggle.  After  the 
death  of  Craterus  she  married  Dionysius,  despot  of  the  Bithynian  lie- 
racleia,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  town  of  Amastris  founded  by  herself 
on  that  eftast.  Her  influence  was  so  great  in  that  country  as  to  induce 
king  Lysimachus  to  become  her  husband. 

To  Perdiccas  was  given  the  daughter  of  Atropates,  the  satrap  of 
Media : she  also  was  soon  a widow,  but  her  father,  after  the  assassin- 
ation of  his  son-in-law,  declared  himself  independent,  and  founded  the 
last  Median  kingdom,  called  from  him  Atropatene,  by  the  orientals 
Adherbijan. 

To  Ptolemy  and  Eumenes  were  given  Artacana  and  Artonis,  tUm 
daughters  of  Artabazus.  The  brothers-in-law  took  different  sides  in 
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the  succeeding  dissensions ; — Eumencs  fell ; but  Ptolemy  became  th© 
father  of  a long  line  of  kings. 

To  Nearchus  was  given  a daughter  of  the  Rhodian  Mentor,  by  Bar- 
cine,  a Persian  lady. 

To  Seleucus  was  given  Apama,  the  daughter  of  the  brave  and  pa- 
triotic Spitamenes.  This  was  the  happiest  union : — from  it  sprung  the 
Seleucidse,  who  for  three  centuries  ruled  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia; 
and  the  numerous  cities  honoured  with  the  name  of  Apameia  proved 
the  love  of  her  husband  and  the  filial  affection  of  her  son, 

The  marriages,  in  complement  to  the  brides,  were  celebrated  after  the 
Persian  fashion,  and  during  the  vernal  equinox.  For  at  no  other  period, 
by  the  ancient  laws  of  Persia,  could  nuptials  be  legally  celebrated. — 
Such  an  institution  is  redolent  of  the  poetry  and  freshness  of  the  new 
world,  and  of  an  attention  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  analogies  of  phy- 
sical life.  The  young  couple  would  marry  in  time  to  sow  their  field,  to 
reap  the  harvest  and  gather  their  stores,  before  the  season  of  cold  and 
scarcity  overtook  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  custom  pre- 
vailed among  primitive  nations,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  we 
still  retain  lingering  traces  of  it  in  the  harmless  amusements  of  St.  Va- 
lentine’s day. 

On  the  wedding-day,  Alexander  feasted  the  eighty  bridegrooms  in  a 
magnificent  hall  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Eighty  separate  couches 
were  placed  for  the  guests,  and  on  each  a magnificent  wedding-robe  for 
every  individual.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  and  while  the  wine 
and  the  dessart  were  on  the  table,  the  eighty  brides  were  introduced ; 
Alexander  first  rose,  received  the  princess,  took  her  by  the  hand,  kissed 
her,  and  placed  her  on  the  couch  close  to  himself  This  example  was 
followed  by  all,  till  every  lady  was  seated  by  her  bethrothed.  This  form 
ed  the  whole  of  the  Persian  ceremony — the  salute  being  regarded  as  the 
seal  of  appropriation.  The  Macedonian  form  was  still  more  simple  and 
symbolical.  The  bridegroom,  dividing  a small  loaf  with  his  sword, 
presented  one-half  to  the  bride  ; wine  was  then  poured  as  a libation  on 
both  portions,  and  the  contracting  parties  tasted  of  the  bread.  Cake 
and  wine,  as  nuptial  refreshments,  may  thus  claim  a venerable  antiqui- 
ty. In  due  time,  the  bridegrooms  conducted  their  respective  brides  to 
chambers  prepared  for  them  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  festivities  continued  for  five  days,  and  all  the  amusements  of 
the  age  were  put  into  requisition  fi  r the  entertainment  of  the  compa- 
ny. Athenaeus  has  quoted  from  Chares  a list  of  the  chief  performers, 
which  I transcribe  more  for  the  sake  of  the  performances  and  of  the 
states  where  these  lighter  arts  were  brought  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, than  of  the  names,  which  are  now  unmeaning  sounds.  Scym- 
nus  from  Tarentum,  Philistines  from  Syracuse,  Heracleitus  from  Mi- 
tylene,  were  the  great  jugglers,  or,  as  the  Greek  word  intimates,  the 
wonder-workers  of  the  day.  After  them,  Alexis,  the  Tsrentine,  dis- 
played his  excellence  as  a rhapsodist,  or  repeater,  to  appropriate  mu- 
sic, of  the  soul-stirring  poetry  of  Homer.  Cratinus  the  Methymnsean, 
Arystonymus  the  Athenian,  Athenodorus  the  Teian,  played  on  the  harp 
— without  being  accompanied,  by  the  voice.  On  the  contrary,  Hera- 
cleitus the  Tarentine  and  Aristocratos  the  Theban,  accompanied  their 
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harps  with  lyric  songs.  The  performers  on  wind-instruments  were 
divided  on  a similar,  although  it  could  not  be  on  the  same  principle. — 
Dionysius  from  Hcracleia,  and  Hyperbolus  from  Cyzicum,  sang  to  the 
flute,  or  some  such  instrument ; while  Timotlieus,  Pbryniehus,  Scaphi- 
sius/IJiophantus,  and  Evius,  the  Chalcidan.  first  performed  the  Pythian 
overture,  and  then,  accompanied  by  choruses,  displayed  the  full  power 
of  wind  instruments  in  masterly  hands.  There  was  also  a peculiar 
class,  called  eulogists  of  Bacchus ; these  acquitted  themselves  so  well 
on  this  occasion,  applying  to  Alexander  those  praises  which  in  their 
extemporaneous  effusions  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  god,  thnt 
they  acquired  the  name  of  eulogists  of  Alexander.  Nor  did  their  re- 
ward fail  them.  The  stage,  of  course,  was  not  without  its  represen- 
tives  : — Thcssalus,  Athenodorus,  Aristocritus  in  tragedy — Lycon, 
Phormion,  and  Ariston,  in  eoinedy— exei  ted  their  utmost  skill,  and 
contended  for  the  prize  of  superior  excellence.  Phasimelus,  the  dan- 
cer, was  also  present. 

It  is  yet  undeckled  whether  the  Persians  admitted  their  matrons  to 
their  public  banquets  and  private  parties but  if  we  can  believe  the 
positive  testimony  of  Herodotus,  such  was  the  case ; and  the  summons 
of  Vashti  to  the  annual  festival,  and  the  admission  of  Haman  to  the 
queen’s  table,  are  facts  which  support  the  affirmation  of  that  historian. 
The  doubts  upon  the  subject  appear  to  have  arisen  from  confounding 
the  manner  of  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians,  with  those  of  the  more 
Scythian  tribes  of  Persis.  We  read  in  Xenophon  that  the  Persian  wo- 
men were  so  well  made  and  beautiful,  that  their  attractions  might  easily 
have  seduced  the  affections  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  have  caused  them 
like  the  lotus-eating  companions  of  Ulysses,  to  forget  their  native. — 
Some  little  hints,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  beauty  was  enhanced 
and  their  persons  decorated,  may  be  expected  in  the  Life  of  Alexander, 
who,  victorious  over  their  fathers  and  brothers,  yet  submmitted  to  their 
charms. 

The  Persian  ladies  wore  the  tiara  or  turban,  richly  adorned  with  jew- 
els. They  wore  their  hairdopg,  and  both  plaited  and  curled  it ; nor,  if 
the  natural  failed,  did  they  scruple  to  wear  false  locks.  They  pencilled 
the  eyebrows,  and  tinged  the  eyelid,  with  a dye  that  was  supposed  to 
add  a peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  eyes.  They  were  fond  of  perfumes,  and 
their  delightful  ottar  was  the  principal  favourite.  Their  tunic  and  draw- 
ers were  of  fine  linen,  the  robe  or  gown  of  silk — the  train  of  this  was 
long,  and  on  state  occasions  required  a supporter.  Round  the  waist 
they  wore  a broad  zone  or  cincture,  flounced  on  both  edges,  and  em- 
broidered and  jewelled  in  the  centre.  They  also  wore  stockings  and 
gloves,  but  history  has  not  recorded  their  materials.  They  used  no 
sandals;  a light  and  ornamented  shoe  was  worn  in  the  house;  and  for 
walking  they  had  a kind  of  coarse  half-boot.  They  used  shawls  and 
wrappers  for  the  person,  and  veils  for  the  head  ; the  veil  was  large  and 
square,  and  when  thrown  ’over  the  head  descended  low  on  all  sides. 
They  were  fond  of  glowing  colours,  especially  of  purple,  scarlet,  and 
light-blue  dresses.  Their  favourite  ornaments  were  pearls;  they  wreath- 
ed these  in  their  hair,  wore  them  as  necklaces,  eardrops,  armlets,  brace-  w 
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lets,  anklets,  and  worked  them  into  conspicuous  parts  of  their  dresses. 
Of  the  precious  stones  they  preferred  emeralds,  rubies,  and  turquoises, 
which  were  set  in  gold,  and  worn  like  the  pearls. 

Alexander  did  not  limit  his  liberality  to  the  wedding  festivities,  but 
presented  every  bride  with  a handsome  marriage  portion.  lie  also  or- 
dered the  names  of  all  the  soldiers  who  had  married  Asiatic  wives  to  be 
registered ; their  number  exceeded  10,000 ; and  each  received  a hand- 
some present,  under  the  name  of  marriage  gift. 

The  Macedonian  army  did  not  differ  in  principle  from  other  armies. 
The  conquerors  of  Asia  were  not  all  rich ; great  plunder  and  sudden 
gain  are  in  general  lavishly  spent.  Many  wore  in  difficulties,  and  deep- 
ly indebted  to  the  horde  of  usurers,  plunder-merchants,  and  credit-giv- 
ers, that  in  all  ages  have  been  the  devouring  curse  of  European  as  well 
as  of  Asiatic  armies.  Alexander,  aware  of  this,  determined  to  signal- 
ize the  season  of  rejoicing  by  a general  payment  of  all  his  soldiers’ 
debts.  He  therefore,  by  a public  order,  announced  this  generous  in- 
tention, and  ordered  all  bonds,  contracts,  and  other  securities,  to  be 
brought  by  the  debtor  and  creditor  to  the  officers  of  the  treasury,  who 
were  to  register  the  debtor’s  names,  and  pay  all  debts  legally  due.  Few 
were  bold  enough  to  accept  this  princely  offer,  as  most  suspected  it  to 
be  a test  to  enable  the  king  to  distinguish  the  frugal  and  the  prudent 
from  the  extravagant  and  dissolute.  Alexander  was  displeased  with 
this  distrust,  as,  according  to  him,  “ kings  should  not  dissemble  with 
their  subjects,  nor  subjects  with  their  kings.’’  He  then  ordered  tables 
covered  with  gold  to  be  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  camp,  and  noth- 
ing more  was  required  than  for  the  debtor  and  creditor  to  present  them- 
selves, receive  the  money,  and  cancel  tho  securities  before  the  officers. 
Twenty  thousand  talents  were  thus  disbursed  ; and  the  soldiers  felt  more 
grateful  for  the  delicacy  of  the  manner  than  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
relief.  Political  economists  will  exclaim  against  the  measure, — moral- 
ists will  blame  it  as  a direct  premium  for  the  production  of  false  docu- 
ments;— it  is  useless  to  argue  the  question,  for  there  is  no  apparent  dan- 
ger that  the  example  will  ever  be  imitated. 

Separate  rewards  were  assigned  to  every  man  who  had  distinguished 
himsfl^  either  by  superior  conduct  or  brilliant  actions,  during  the  late 
campaign.  Peucestas  and  Leonnatus  received  crowns  of  gold  for  their 
good  services  in  the  Mallian  citadel ; — the  latter  had  also  enhanced  his 
claim  by  gaining  a decisive  victory  over  the  Oreitae.  Nearchus  and 
Onesicritus  were  honoured  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  skill  and  success 
with  which  they  had  conducted  the  fleet  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  30,000  boys  who  had  been  selected  in  the  upper  provinces  were 
now  full-grown,  and  were  conducted  by  their  respective  officers  to  Susa, 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  king.  They  had  been  fully  finstructed  in  the 
Greek  language  and  the  Macedonian  discipline,  and  received  from  Al- 
exander the  honourable  name  of  Epigoni.  Such  was  the  appellation 
given  to  Diomed  and  his  six  companions,  who  had  taken  Thebes,  be- 
sieged in  vain  by  their  fathers.  By  giving  this  name  to  the  young  war- 
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riors,  Alexander  clearly  intimated  his  intention  to  achieve  by  their  aid 
the  conquests  which  the  Macedonian  veterans  had  left  unfinished.  The 
name  was  preserved,  and,  in  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  belongs 
to  the  successors  of  those  great  generals  who,  after  Alexander’s  death, 
became  the  founders  of  so  many  new  dynasties.  The  first  race  of  war- 
rior kings  were  called  the  Diadochi. 

The  sight  of  the  30,000  Epigoni,  in  the  spring  of  life,  armed  and  dis- 
ciplined after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  gave  deep  offence  to  the  veter- 
ans. The  Median  dress  of  Alexander,  the  intermarriages,  and  their  cel- 
ebration according  to  oriental  forms,  the  Persian  robes  and  language  of 
Peucestas,  and  the  king’s  approbation  of  his  conduct,  served  to  feed 
discontent ; — but  all  these  were  trifles  when  compared  with  the  steps  ta- 
ken to  enable  the  king  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Macedonians. 
For  the  innovations  were  not  confined  to  infantry ; the  Companion  cav- 
alry had  been  largely  recruited  from  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  horse- 
men of  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Arachosia,  Zarangia,  Areia,  Parthia,  and 
Persia.  Even  a fifth  brigade  was  raised,  principally  consisting  of  bar- 
barians. It  was  commanded  by  Hydaspes,  a Bactrian ; under  him  serv- 
ed the  sons  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  among  them  It- 
anes,  the  brother  of  the  queen  Koxana.  The  Macedonian  lance  repla- 
ced the  more  inefficient  javelin,  and  a heavy  sword  the  light  and  curved 
scimitar.  The  purpose  of  these  measures  was  obvious;  the  Macedo- 
nians saw  with  indignation  that  their  king  was  determined  to  be  eman- 
cipated from  military  thraldom,  and  to  place  himself  beyond  the  control 
of  their  wayward  disposition.  They  had  mutinied  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  because  they  were  wearied”  with  wars,  marches,  and  con- 
quests, and  now  they  were  ready  to  mutiny  on  the  banks  of  the  Choas- 
pes,  because  their  indulgent  king  had  complied  with  all  their  wishes. 

As  a body  they  were  unable  to  conceive  any  system  of  rational  con- 
quest, and,  far  from  sympathizing  with  the  forecast  of  their  own  enlight- 
ened prince,  wished  rather  to  imitate  the  career  of  the  Scythians,  who, 
nearly  300  years  before,  had  subdued  all  Western  Asia,  and  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  fairest  provinces.  For  eight-and-twenty  years,  their 
sole  occupation  was  to  destroy,  to  ravish,  to  plunder,  to  revel ; — then 
arrived  the  period  of  reaction,  and  of  unsparing  retribution : the  chiefs 
were  massacred  at  a drunken  feast,  and  all  the  men  were  cut  to  pieces. — 
These,  nevertheless,  were  the  victors  whose  example  had  most  charms 
for  the  private  Macedonians. 

Alexander  next  undertook  to  explore  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  and  to 
view  the  seacOast  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  therefore, 
with  his  guards  and  a small  (detachment  of  the  Companion  cavalry, 
marched  to  the  Caroon  or  Fasi-Tigris,  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet. 
Hephaestion  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  by  land. 

The  fleet  fell  down  the  Pasi-Tigris,*  a magnificent  stream,  not  infer- 

* Strabo  informs  us  that  the  name  Pasi-Tigris,  which,  according  to  oriental  ety- 
mologists, signifies  the  eastern  Tigris,  was  applied  by  some  Greeks  to  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a Greek  name,  and  signified  the  united  wateft 
of  all  the  rivers  connected  with  the  Tigris. 
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ior  after  its  junction  with  the  Coprates,  the  modern  Ab-zal,  to  the  Ti- 
gris or  Euphrates.  When  Alexander  sailed  on  its  bosom  the  country  on 
both  sic  es  was  highly  cultivated,  and  abounded  with  fan  active  popula- 
tion. The  climate  of  Susiana  is  hotter  than  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces— its  southern  aspect,  and  hollow  site  below  Mount  Lagnos,  ad- 
ding power  to  the  sun  and  sultriness  to  the  air.  Its  fertility,  under  a ju- 
dicious system  of  irrigation,  is  equalled  by  Babylonia  alone.  In  ancient 
times,  the  return  of  wheat  and  barley  crops  was  'a  hundred  and  some- 
times two  hundred  fold.  In  our  days,  a few  straggling  Arabs  pasture 
their  flock*  on  the  banks  of  the  great  streams,  and  loosely  traverse  what 
they  do  not  occupy. 

Alexander  with  the  best  sailing  vessels  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
the  main  channel  of  the  Karoon,  and  then  coasted  to  tho  right  until  he 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  estuary,  now  called  the  Shat-ul-Arab, 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  Gyndes,  and  the 
Choaspes  are  discharged.  The  heavier  and  more  disabled  vessels  did 
not  venture  into  the  gulf,  but  passed  from  the  Karoon  into  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab,  along  a canal  now  called  the  Hafar.  The  whole  fleet  joined  at 
the  western  mouth  of  the  Hafar  Cut,  a sd  sailed  up  thb  estuary  to  the 
place  where  HephaBstion  and  the  rest  of  the  army  were  encamped.  From 
the  camp  the  fleet  sailed  upwards,  and  entered  the  separate  channel  of 
the  Tigris.  Here  it  had  to  encounter  th£  numerous  bunds,  dikes  or 
cataracts,  with  which  the  Assyrian  kings  had  curbed  and  intersected  the 
stream. 

Ancient  Assyria  was  not,  like  Egypt,  benefited  by  riyer  inundation. 
For  the  earthy  particles,  home  down  by  the  floods  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  are  deeply  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  the  desert,  and,  in- 
stead of  nourishing  plants,  prove  destructive  to  vegetation.  The  same  j 
waters  when  low,  and  after  the  noxious  particles  have  subsided,  pos- 
sess the  most  fertilizing  qualities,  and,  wheresoever  they  are  carefully 
admitted  and  gradually  diffused,  will  change  the  barren  desert  into  a 
smiling  garden. 

The  Assyrian  kings,  anxious  to  guard  against  the  evil  and  to  secure 
the  good,  had  constructed  immense  works  for  two  contrary  purposes. — 
The  first  were  mounds,  of  great  height  and  solidity,  raised  to  confine 
the  rivers  within  then*  banks,  and  prevent  the  noxious  floods  from  spread- 
ing over  the  plains.  Many  of  these  were  carried  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  rivers — so  that,  if  the  floods  burst  the  embankments  on 
any  one  point,  the  evil  might  be  partial.  The  second  were  the  dikes  or 
bunds  by  which,  in  the  season  of  low  water,  the  level  of  the  river  was 
raised  so  as  to  enter  the  numerous  canals,  and  diffuse  the  fertilizing 
streams  over  the  greatest  possible  surface  of  ground.  These  were 
sometimes  formed  of  stone,  and  many  still  remain — lasting  monuments 
of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  The  rivers  were  di- 
vided by  these  works  into  a succession  of  steps,  each  terminated  by  a 
fall,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  bund.  The  Greeks 
therefore  called  them  cataracts  or  water  falls. 
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The  Macedonians  imagined  that,  as  the  Persians  were  not  a naval 
power,  these  obstructions  were  intended  to  impede  the  entrance  of  hos- 
tile fleets  into  the  bosom  of  the  country.  Alexander  could  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  ot  their  real  use,  but  his  views  were  not  confined  to  ag- 
riculture. An  enlarged  commerce,  and  the  creation  of  a powerful 
fleet  on  these  streams  were  among  his  favourite  objects  He  there- 
fore destroyed  all  the  bounds  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
city  Opis  and  reduced  the  river  to  its  natural  level.  On  the  suppoef- 
tion  that  they  were  defences,  he  is  said  to  have  declared,  “that  such 
devices  were  not  for  conquerors.” 

The  city  Opis  was  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gyndes  ; 
at  this  period  it  was  a city  of  some  importance,  but  the  foundation  of 
Seleuceia  higher  up  the  river  proved  its  ruin.  Alexander  either  land- 
ed here  and  inarched  with  all  the  army  along  the  royal  road  to  Susa, 
or,  as  stated  by  Pliny,  sailed  from  the  estuary  into  the  Eulaeus  or  Choas- 
pos,  the  modern  Kerah,  ascended  by  that  stream  to  Susa. 

There  he  summoned  the  Macedonians  to  a general  assembly,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  grant  a discharge  to  all  who  were  invalid 
from  age,  wounds,  or  disease,  and  to  have  them  conducted  in  safety 
to  their  several  homes.  He  promised  “ to  render  the  condition  of  those 
who  w’ere  to  remain  still  more  enviable,  and  thus  to  excite  other  Mace- 
donians to  share  their  labours  and  dangers.” 

Alexander  had  a right  to  expect  that  this  announcement  would  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  and  applause.  It  comprehended  every  request 
made  by  Ccenus  in  behalf  of  the  veterans,  nor  could  they  for  a moment 
doubt  the  liberality  of  the  provision  intended  for  them  on  their  retire- 
ment. But  the  Macedonians  had  long  been  ripe  for  mutiny.  The 
barbarians  among  the  Companion  cavalry,  the  formidable  array  of 
the  Epigoni,  their  Macedonian  arms  and  discipline,  were  grievanc- 
es that  could  be  no  longer  borne,  especially  as  they  proved  their  king’s 
intention  to  act  and  speak  in  future  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of 
the  military  assembly. 

The  whole  body,  therefore,  broke  out  into  loud  and  mutinous  cries,  cal- 
led upon  him  to  discharge  them  all,  and  to  “ take  his  new  father  Ammon 
for  his  associate  in  future  campaigns.”  But  Alexander  was  too  well  pre- 
pared to  be  intimidated  by  this  violent  explosion ; he  rushed  from  the 
tribunal,  and  being  supported  by  his  great  officers,  entered  the  crowd, 
and  ordered  the  guards  to  seize  the  ring  leaders.  He  pointed  out  the 
most  guilty  with  his  own  hand,  and  when  thirteen  had  been  thus  appre- 
hended, he  ordered  them  all  to  be  led  to  instant  execution.  When  by 
this  act  of  vigour  he  had  terrified  the  assembly  into  a state  of  sullen  si- 
lence, he  reascended  the  tribunal  and  thus  spoke  : — 

“I  have  no  intention,  Macedonians,  to  disuade  you  from  returning 
home  ; you  have  rny  full  leave  to  go  your  own  way ; but  I wish  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  change  in  your  circumstances,  of  your  obligations  to 
my  family,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  you  now  propose  to  repay  them. 
I being,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  my  father  Philip.  At  his  accession  you 
were  poverty-stricken  wanderers,  mostly  clad  in  skins,  herding  your 
scanty  flocks  on  the  bare  hills,  and  fighting  rudely  in  their  defence  a- 
gainst  the  Illyrians,  Triballi,  and  Thracians.  Uuder  him  you  exchang- 
ed your  garbs  of  skin  for  cloaks  of  cloth.  He  led  you  from  the  hills  to 
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the  plains,  taught  you  to  withstand  the  barbarians  on  equal  ground,  and 
to  rely  for  safety  on  personal  valour,  not  on  mountain  fastnesses.  He 
assembled  you  in  cities,  and  civilized  you  by  useful  laws  and  institutions. 
He  raised  you  from  a state  of  slavery  and  dependance,  to  be  the  mas- 
ters of  the  barbarians,  by  whom  you  had  so  long  been  despoiled  and 
plundered.  He  added  Thrace  to  your  empire,  occupied  the  most  ad- 
vantageous situations  on  the  seashore, — thus  securing  the  blessings  of 
commerce  and  enabling  you  to  convert  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  the 
best  advantage.  Under  him  you  became  the  leaders  of  the  Thessalians, 
of  whom  previously  you  entertained  a deadly  terror.  By  the  humilia. 
tion  of  the  Phocians,  he  opened  a broad  and  easy  entrance  into  G reece, 
which  before  could  be  entered  only  by  one  narrow  and  difficult 
pass.  By  the  victory  at  Chaeroneia,  where,  young  as  I was,  I shared 
in  the  danger,  he  humbled  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  eternal  plot- 
ters against  the  peace  of  Macedonia,  and  converted  you  from  being  the 
tributaries  of  Athens  and  the  vassals  of  Thebes,  to  be  the  lord-protectors 
of  both  states.  He  then  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  arranged  its  affairs, 
and  was  declared  captain-general  of  all  Greece  against  Persia.  This 
appointment  was  no  less  honorable  to  himself  in  particular,  than  to  the 
Macedonians  in  general.  These  are  my  father’s  works, — great,  if  esti- 
mated intrinsically, — trifling,  if  compared  with  the  benefits  conferred 
me. 

“ At  my  accession  I inherited  a few  gold  and  silver  cups,  and  sixty 
talents  in  the  treasury,  while  my  father’s  debts  exceeded  five  hundred. 
I made  myself  answerable  for  these,  and  borrowed  eight  hundred  more 
in  my  own  name  ; then  leaving  Macedonia,  which  furnished  you  with 
only  a scanty  subsistence,  I immediately  opened  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, although  the  Persians  were  then  masters  of  the  sea.  With  my 
cavalry  alone  I conquered  the  satraps  of  Darius,  and  added  to  your  em- 
pire Ionia,  .53olia,  the  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.  I besieged  and  took  Mi- 
letus, and  as  the  other  provinces  gave  in  their  submission,  appointed 
you  to  draw  the  revenues.  You  derive  the  advantages  accruing  from 
Egypt  and  Cyrene,  acquired  by  me  without  a blow.  You  possess  Ccelo- 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  Bactra,  and  Susa.  To  you 
belong  the  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  treasures  of  Persia,  the  luxuries  of  In- 
dia and  of  the  eastern  ocean.  You  are  satraps,  generals,  and  colonels. 
What  do  I retain  from  the  fruits  of  all  my  labours  but  this  purple  robe 
and  diadem  ? Individually,  I have  nothing.  No  body  can  show  trea- 
sures of  mine  which  are  not  yours,  or  preserved  for  your  use,  for  I have 
no  temptation  to  reserve  any  thing  for  myself.  Your  meals  differ  not 
from  mine,  nor  do  I indulge  in  longer  slumbers  ; the  luxurious  among 
you  fare,  perhaps,  more  delicately  than  their  king,  and  I know  that  he 
often  watches  that  you  may  sleep  in  safety. 

il  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  you  have.acquired  all  by  your  toils  and 
dangers,  while  I,  the  leader,  have  encountered  neither  risks  nor  labours. 
Is  there  a man  among  you  who  is  conscious  of  having  toiled  more  for 
me  than  I for  him?  Nay,  more,  let  him  among  you  who  has  woqnds  to 
show,  strip  and  ifcfplay  the  scars,  and  I will  show  mine;  for  no  part  of 
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my  person  in  front  has  escaped  unwounded,  nor  is  there  a hand-weapon 
or  missile  of  which  I bear  not  the  mark  on  my  body.  I have  been  struck 
hand  to  hand  with  the  sword,  by  javelins,  arrows,  and  darts,  discharged 
from  engines.  It  is  under  showers  of  stones  and  steel-shod  missiles 
that  I have  led  you  to  victory,  glory,  and  wealth,  by  sea  and  land,  over 
mountains,  rivers,  and  desert  places. 

“ I have  married  from  the  same  class  as  yourselves,  and  my  children 
and  the  children  of  many  among  you  will  be  blood-relations.  Without 
inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which  they  were  contracted,  I have  paid  all 
your  debts,  although  your  pay  is  great,  and  the  booty  from  captured  ci- 
ties has  been  immense.  Most  of  you  possess  crowns  of  gold,  lasting 
monuments  of  your  own  valour  and  my  approbation.  Those  who  have 
fallen  have  finished  their  course  with  glory  (for  under  my  auspices  no 
Macedonian  ever  perished  in  flight),  and  have  been  honoured  with  splen- 
did funerals  ; statues  of  bronze  preserve  the  memory  of  most  of  them 
in  their  native  country ; their  parents  receive  particular  honours,  and 
are  free  from  all  public  duties  and  imposts. 

“ It  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  home  all  the  invalids,  and  to  have 
made  their  condition  enviable  among  their  fellow-citizens ; but  since  it 
is  your  wish  to  depart  altogether,  depart,  all  of  you,  and  on  your  return 
home,  announce,  that  after  Alexander,  your  king,  had  conquered  the 
Medes,  Bactrians,  and  Sacae  ; had  subdued  the  Uxians,  Arachosians, 
and  Drangians  ; had  added  to  the  empire  Parthia,  Chorasmia,  and  Hyr- 
cania,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  had  led  you  over  Mount  Cau- 
casus and  through  the  Caspian  gates,  beyond  the  Oxus  and  Tanais, 
and  the  Indus,  previously  crossed  by  Dionysus  alone,  and  the  Hydas- 
pes,  the  Acesines,  and  the  Hydraotes ; and  had  your  hearts  not  failed, 
would  have  led  you  beyond  the  Hyphasis  also ; after  he  had  entered  the 
ocean  by  both  mouths  of  the  Indus,  had  passed  through  the  Gedrosian 
desert,  never  before  traversed  by  an  army,  and  had  conquered  Carma- 
nia  and  Oreitia  during  the  march — when  his  fleet  had  circumnavigated 
from  India  unto  the  Persian  Gulf — and  all  had  arrived  at  Susa — you 
there  deserted  him  and  turned  him  over  to  the  care  of  conquered  barba- 
rians. These  facts,  faithfully  reported,  cannot  fail  to  gain  you  the  ap- 
plause of  men  and  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Depart !” 

With  these  words  he  descended  hastily  from  the  tribunal  and  entered 
the  palace.  There  he  remained  secluded  from  public  view  for  two  days, 
but  as  the  Macedonians  showed  no  signs  of  submission  he  took  more 
decisive  measures.  Had  he  yielded  on  the  present  occasion,  his  real 
authority  must  have  ceased,  and  a mutiny  would  have  become  the  natu- 
ral resource  whenever  the  army  judged  itself  aggrieved.  On  the  third 
day,  therefore,  he  summoned  the  Persian  nobility  to  the  palace;  with 
their  assistance  he  formed  a barbarian  force,  modelled  on  the  same 
principle  and  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Macedonian  army.  The 
Epigoni  furnished  abundant  materials,  and  the  whole  soon  assumed  the 
names  and  divisions  of  its  prototype.  The  barbarian  phalanx  had  its  se- 
lect brigade  called  Agema.  A division  of  the  barbarian  Companion 
cavalry  received  the  same  distinguished  name.  Persian  guards  were 
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also  embodied  to  represent  the  favoured  Hypaspists  or  Argyraspides 
(silver  shields),  who  had  been  Alexander’s  constant  attendants  on  all 
dangerous  services.  These  arrangements  were  galling  enough,  but  the 
revival  of  the  Persian  body-guard,  called  the  Royal  Kinsmen,  who  a- 
lone  htid  the  privilege  of  saluting  the  king  of  kings,  alarmed  the  Mace- 
donians beyond  measure,  and  proved  that  nothing  but  instant  submis- 
sion could  save  them  from  being  all  discharged  and  dispersed. 

For  two  days  they  had  remained  under  arras  on  the  ground  where 
the  assembly  had  been  held expecting  probably  that  the  third  day 
would,  as  before,  produce  a change  in  their  favour.  But  when  the  re- 
sult proved  so  contrary  to  their  hopes,  they  hurried  in  a body  to  the  gates 
of  the  palace,  and  piled  their  arras  to  show  the  nature  of  their  applica- 
tion. They  here  loudly  implored  the  king  to  come  forth ; declaring 
their  willingness  to  give  up  the  surviving  ringleaders,  and  their  deter- 
mination not  to  quit  the  spot  by  night  or  day  before  they  received  par- 
don and  mercy. 

When  this  change  was  reported  to  Alexander,  he  hastened  forth ; nor 
on  witnessing  their  humble  behaviour  and  expressions  of  sorrow,  could 
he  refrain  from  tears.  He  remained  thus  for  some  time — wishing  to 
speak,  hut  unable  to  express  his  feelings,  while  they  still  persevered  in 
their  supplications. 

At  last,  Callincs,  a commander  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  whose  age 
and  rank  gave  him  superior  privileges,  spoke  in  behalf  of  all.  “ The 
Macedonians  are  principally  grieved  because  you  have  made  Persians 
your  relations,  and  Persians  are  called  the  kinsmen  of  Alexander,  and 
thus  allowed  to  kiss  you,  while  no  Macedonian  enjoys  that  privilege.” 
The  king  immediately  answered,  ‘‘But  you  are  all  my  kinsmen,  and 
shall  henceforwards  bear  that  name,  and  enjoy  the  distinction  annexed 
to  it.”  Upon  this  Callines  approached  and  kissed  him,  and  his  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  others.  Thus  the  reconciliation  was  sealed  ; and 
the  soldiers  resumed  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  loud 
pagans  and  acclamations. 

Thus  terminated  a mutiny  that  broke  out  without  any  specific  cause, 
and  was  quelled  without  concessions.  The  king’s  victory  was  complete, 
and  the  establishment  of  a Persian  fdree  under  separate  officers  enabled 
him  to  hold  the  balance  between  his  old  and  new  subjects.  In  order  to 
celebrate  the  happy  reconciliation,  a public  banquet  was  provided,  to 
which  all  of  rank  and  distinction — Greeks  and  Asiatics — were  invited. 
The  guests  were  nine  thousand  in  number.  The  Grecian  priests  and 
the  oriental  Magi  prefaced  the  libation  with  the  usual  prayers,  and  im- 
plored the  gods  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  concord  and  union  of  the 
Macedonians  and  Persians.  At  the  close  of  this  prayer  every  individ- 
ual poured  the  libation,  and  the  pman  or  thanksgiving  hymn  was  chant- 
ed by  nine  thousand  voices.  As  some  readers  may  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  nine  thousand  guests  could  be  accommodated  at  the  same 
banquet,  I add,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a description  of  a similar 
feast  from  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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“ When  the  troops  arrived  at  Persepolis,  Peueestas  the  satrap  offer- 
ed magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  to  Philip  and  Alexander. — 
Victims  and  all  other  requisites  for  a banquet  had  been  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Persis,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifices  the  whole  ar- 
my sat  down  to  the  feast.  The  troops  were  formed  into  four  concen- 
tric circles.  The  circumference  of  the  uttermost  circle  was  ten  stadia. 
This  was  composed  of  the  allies  and  mercenaries.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  second  circle  was  eight  stadia  : it  was  composed  of  the 
Argyraspides  and  the  other  troops  who  had  served  under  Alexander. 
The  third  circle  was  four  stadia  in  circumference,  and  included  the 
cavalry,  the  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  friends  of  the  generals,  both 
civil  and  military.  The  centre  was  two  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
the  space  within  was  occupied  by  the  tents  of  the  Generals,  of  tho 
chief  officers  of  the  cavalry,  and  of  the  noblest  Persians.  In  the  very 
middle  were  the  alters  of  the  gods  and  of  Alexander  and  Philip.  The 
tents  were  shaded  with  green  boughs,  and  furnished  w ith  carpets  and 
tapestry  hangings — as  Persis  furnishes  in  abundance  all  materials  tor 
luxury  and  enjoyment.  The  circles  were  formed  so  judiciously,  that 
although  there  was  no  thronging  nor  crowding  on  each  other,  the 
banquet  was  within  the  reach  of  all.” 

Peueestas  had  arranged  his  guests  after  a model  furnished  by  Alex- 
ander. For  at  the  reconciliation  ilinner  (if  I may  venture  upon  the 
word),  immediately  round  the  king  the  3Iacedonians  were  seated— 
next  to  them  the  Persians  —and  beyond  the  Persians  the  individuals 
of  other  nations,  according  to  their  rank  and  dignity.  Nor,  perhaps, 
would  we  be  wrong  in  supposing  the  whole  order  to  have  been  Persian 
and  not  Grecian.  For  the  great  king  used  to  give  public  banquets  at 
periodical  seasons,  not  only  to  his  courtiers  and  guards,  but  to  the  de- 
puties from  his  numerous  satrapies.  On  such  occasions,  we  learn  from 
the  Book  of  Esther,  the  king  occupied  the  chief  place  of  honour,  while 
immediately  in  front  ofhim  were  the  representatives  of  the  seven  great 
families  of  Persia,  with  the  other  guests  behind  them,  according  to 
their  rank.  vVe  are  informed  by  Herodotus  that  the  Persians  regard- 
ed themselves  as  tho  centre  of  the  created  w^orld,  and  the  noblest  tribe 
on  the  face  of  it;  and  that  other  nations  partook  of  honour  and  nobili- 
ty in  proportion  to  their  propinquity  to  the  influence-spreading  centre. 
Had,  therefore,  the  original  etiquette  of  the  Persian  court  been  enforc- 
ed, the  Macedonians  must  have  been  placed  in  the  rear  of  their  own 
Thracian  dependants. 

A scrutiny  now  took  place,  and  a selection  was  made  of  all  the 
Macedonians  whom  age,  wounds,  and  other  accident  had  incapacita- 
ted for  active  service.  Their  number  exceeded  ten  thousand.  Alex- 
ander allowed  them  full  pay  until  they  reached  their  several  homes, 
and  presented  every  invalid  with  a talent  more  than  wras  due  to  him. 
As  many  had  children  by  Asiatic  women,  he  took  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  all  these  upon  himself,  that  they  might  not  give  rise 
to  jealousies  and  domestic  disturbances  between  their  fathers  and  their 
connexions  in  Macedonia.  He  promised  to  educate  them  like  Mace- 
donian soldiers,  and  in  due  time  to  conduct  them  home  and  present 
them  to  their  veteran  fathers. 

But  what  the  invalids  regarded  as  the  highest  compliment,  wras  the 
appointment  of  Craterus  to  take  the  charge  of  them.  The  health  of 
this  amiable  . man  and  great  officer  had  declined  of  late,  and  a return  to 
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his  native  air  was  judged  advisable  for  its  re-establishment.  He  was 
to  conduct  the  veterans  home,  and  to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regen- 
cy of  Macedonia,  and  t he  management  of  Greece.  Antipater  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  great  judgment,  prudence,  and  success*,  nor 
does  Alexander’s  confidence  in  him  appear  ever  to  have  been  shaken. 
But  the  continued  complaints  of  Olympias,  a restless  and,  as  she  after- 
ward proved  herself,  a blood  thirsty  woman,  had  of  late  grown  more 
violent ; and  Antipater  also  had  been  compelled  to  represent  in  more 
severe  terms  the  turbulence  and  ferocity  of  her  conduct.  Olympias  re- 
ceived from  her  son  every  thing  that  ho  could  give,  but  political  pow- 
er; while  nothing  but  the  possession  of  this  could  satisfy  her  imperi- 
ous temper.  She  was  loud  in  her  accusations  of  Antipater  who,  ac- 
cording to  her,  had  forgotten  the  hand  that  raised  him,  and  exercised 
his  authority  as  if  inherent  in  himself. 

Alexander,  therefore,  anxious  to  prevent  any  act  of  violence  which 
the  increasing  animosities  of  the  two  parties  appeared  every  instant 
liable,  to  explode,  sent  Craterous,  whom,  in  Arrian’s  words,  he  loved 
as  his  life,  to  act  on  this  delicate  occasion;  and  ordered  Antipater  to 
lead  a new  levy  of  Macedonians  into  Asia. 

The  parting  between  the  veterans  and  Alexander  was  most  touching. 
Every  soldier  was  permitted  to  take  personal  leave.  All  were  in  tears, 
nor  was  the  king  an  exception  ; it  was  not  possible  for  him  whose  heart 
was  so  warm,  and  his  affections  so  strong,  to  take  leave  without  deep  e- 
motions  of  the  rugged  veterans  whose  foster-child  he  had  been  in  earlier 
years,  and  with  whom  in  youth  and  manhood  he  had  fought,  bled,  and 
achieved  victories  of  unparalleled  importance.  The  late  quarrel  and  re- 
conciliation were  calculated  to  increase  the  feelings  of  mutual  good-will; 
for  a commander  is  never  so  kind  as  when  his  authority  is  established 
beyond  dispute nor  the  attachment  of  soldiers  so  strong  as  when  tem- 
pered with  the  conviction  that  they  cannot  offend  with  impunity. 

Autumn  was  now  approaching,  and  Alexander  marched  from  Susa  to 
Ecbatana.  His  hurried  advance  through  Media  had  r.ot  allowed  him 
to  examine  that  rich  province  and  its  splendid  capital.  He  therefore 
devoted  the  short  season  of  repose  to  the  inspection  and  improvement 
{ f his  chief  cities.  From  Susa,  he  marched  to  the  Pasi-Tigris,  and  en- 
camped in  the  villages  of  Car®,  probably  the  site  of  Jhe  modern  Shus- 
ter. Thence  he  advanced  to  Sitta  or  Sambana,  where  he  rested  seven 
days ; at  the  next  stage  he  found  the  Celonse,  a Boeotian  tribe,  carried 
into  captivity  by  Xerxes,  and  placed  among  these  mountains.  They 
still  retain  traces  of  Grecian  manners  and  language,  but  were  rapidly 
barbarizing.  Their  situation  was  about  midway  between  Shuster  and 
Ispahan.  Near  them  was  Bagistane,  a delightful  spot,  abounding  with 
streams,  rocks,  springs,  groves,  and  all  that  can  render  oriental  scenery 
picturesque  and  pleasing.  A park  and  palace,  ascribed  to  Semiraims, 
furnished  accommodations  for  the  court,  and  Alexander  lingered  for  thir- 
ty days  amid  beauties  of  nature  better  adapted,  according  to  Diodorous, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  gods  than  of  mortals. 

During  this  stay,  he  interfered  between  his  two  friends,  Hephmstion 
and  Eumenes,  who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  each  other.  The 
cause  did  not  originate  with  the  secretary,  nor  had  heany  wish  to  enter- 
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tain  a feud  with  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign.  But  the  commander  of 
the  Companion  cavalry  scorned  the  advances  of  the  Cardian,  the  former 
amanuensis  of  Philip,  and  threatened  him  with  future  vengeance.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  only  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  as  reported  by 
Arrian,  who  writes,  “ Hephaestion,  dreading  this  speech,  was  reconciled 
reluctantly  to  Eumenes.”  The  substance  of  the  king’s  speech,  as  given 
by  Plutarch,  was  a remonstrance  with  Hephtestion,  w"ho,  without  the 
king’s  favour,  would  be  a person  of  no  weight ; while  Eumenes,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a man  whose  talents  would  render  him  conspicuous  and 
formidable  in  any  situation. 

Alexander  thus  showed,  not  only  his  ability  to  estimate  duly  the  talents 
of  his  officers,  which  perhaps  is  no  uncommon  power— but,  what  is  far 
more  rare,  firm  determination  to  support  the  useful  against  the  arts  and 
influence  of  the  agreeable  character,  and  to  patronise  merit,  even  if  ob- 
noxious to  favorites. 

In  this  vicinity  were  the  famous  pastures  wherein  the  royal  brood- 
mares reared  their  numerous  foals.  Before  the  war,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  horses,  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  were  said  to  have  grazed  in 
these  pastures ; but  when  Alexander  visited  them,  the  number  did  not 
exceed  fifty  thousand.  The  rest  had  been  stolen  during  the  troubles. — 
Arrian,  from  inattention,  confounded  two  accounts  given  by  Herodotus, 
and  affirmed  the  identity  of  these  herds  with  Nysaean  steeds.  But  the 
Nysaen  plain,  as  distinctly  mentioned  by  Strabo,  was  close  to  the  Cas- 
pian gates  ; and  the  number  of  Nyssean  horses,  so  far  from  being  coun- 
table by  thousands,  was  very  limited.  No  more  than  seventeen  of  these 
highly-prized  animals  formed  part  of  the  procession  in  the  advance  of 
the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes,  and  even  one  was  regarded  as  a Jit  pre- 
sent for  a king.  Their  description  suits  well  the  cream-coloured  horses 
of  the.  Royal  Hanoverian  stud. 

It  is  in  these  rural  retreats  that  some  writer  place  the  interview  between 
Alexander  and  the  Amazons ; others  again  in  Harcania.  According  to 
the  former,  Atropates,  the  satrap  of  Media,  presented  Alexander  with  a 
hundred  Amazons,  armed,  mounted,  and  equipped;  but  the  silence  of 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  outweighs  the  assertion  of  others.  If,  how- 
ever, a hundred  young  maidens,  in  the  Amazonian  dress,  with  the  right 
bosom  bare,  armed  with  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and  the  pelta,  and  taught 
to  manage  their  chargers  with  ease  and  elegance,  were  really  presented 
to  Alexander  by  Atropates,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  their  masquerading 
dress.  Atropates  was  the  governor  of  the  very  countries  where  the  A- 
mazons  were  supposed  to  have  resided,  and  a wish  expressed  by  Alex- 
der  to  see  some  of  the  race,  if  still  existing,  was  enough  to  recall  them 
from  the  dead.  Without  some  such  supposition,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
fer  the  belief,  universal  among  inferior  writers,  of  the  Amazonian  visit, 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  might  easily 
have  left  the  device  of  Atropates  unnoticed.  The  writers  who  described 
the  appearance  of  the  fair  warriors  add,  that  Alexander  sent  a gallant 
message  to  their  queen,  and  ordered  the  young  ladies  to  be  immediately 
escorted  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  encampment,  before  the  younger 
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officers  undertook  to  put  the  valour  and  gallantry  of  the  maiden  chivalry 
to  proof  ill  arms. 

When  Alexander  reached  Ecbatana  he  offered  a splendid  sacrifice  in 
gratitude  for  his  continued  prosperity.  This  was  followed  by  the  con- 
tests of  the  palaestra  and  theatrical  representations.  During  the  festiv- 
ities, Alexander  repeatedly  entertained  his  friends,  and  the  wine  was  not 
spared.  The  Medes  and  Persians,  as  I before  remarked,  were  deep 
drinkers;  but  the  following  passage  from  JElian  is  curious,  as  it  infers 
that  such  was  not  the  custom  among  the  Greeks  of  his  day.  “ When 
Aspasia  was  first  introduced  to  the  younger  Cyrus,  he  had  just  finished 
his  dinner,  and  was  preparing  to  drink  after  the  Persian  fashion ; for  the 
Persians,  after  they  have  satisfied  their  appetite  with  food,  sit  long  over 
their  wine,  pledge  each  other  in  copious  draughts,  and  gird  themselves 
to  grapple  with  the  bottle  as  with  an  antagonist.”  Heracleides  of  Cuma, 
as  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  goes  still  farther,  and  writes,  that  “ those  guests 
of  the  king  of  kings,  who  were  admitted  to  share  in  the  royal  compota- 
tions,  never  quitted  the  presence  in  the  possession  of  their  senses.”  A 
fever,  which  attacked  He^haestion  at  this  time,  might,  therefore  have 
been  produced  by  hard  drinking,  as  asserted  by  some  writers;  but  the 
hardships  which  he  had  lately  undergone,  and  the  continual  change  of 
climate,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  causes.  It  was  the  seventh  day  of 
his  illness,  Alexander  was  presiding  at  the  games,  and  the  stadium  was 
full  of  spectators,  when  a messenger  brought  information  that  Hephoes- 
tion  was  alarmingly  ill.  Alexander  hurried  away,  but  his  friend  was 
dead  before  he  arrived.” 

“Various  writers,”  says  Arrian,  “ have  given  various  accounts  of 
Alexander’s  sorrow  on  this  occasion.  All  agree  that  it  was  excessive, 
but  his  actions  are  differently  described,  as  the  writers  were  biassed  by 
affection  or  hostility  to  Hephsestion,  or  even  to  Alexander.  Some,  who 
have  described  his  conduct  as  frantic  and  outrageous,  regard  all  his  ex- 
travagant deeds  and  words  on  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend  as  honoura- 
ble to  his  feelings,  while  others  deem  them  degrading,  and  unworthy  of 
a king  and  of  Alexander.  Some  write,  that  for  the  remainder  of  that 
day  he  lay  lamenting  upon  the  body  of  his  friend,  which  he  would  not 
quit  until  he  was  torn  away  by  his  companions  ; others,  that  he  remain- 
ed there  for  a day  and  a night.  Others  write,  that  he  hanged  the  phy- 
sician Glaucias ; — because,  according  to  one  statement,  he  gave  him 
wrong  medicine  ; according  to  another,  because  he  stood  by  and  allow- 
ed his  patient  to  fill  himself  with  wine.  I think  it  probable  that  he  cut 
off  his  hair  in  memory  of  the  dead,  both  for  ofher  reasons  and  from  em- 
ulation of  Achilles,  whom  from  his  childhood  ho  had  chosen  for  his  mod- 
ol.  But  those  who  write  that  Alexander  drove  the  hearse  which  con- 
veyed the  body,  state  what  is  incredible.  Nor  are  they  more  entitled 
to  belief  who  say  that  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  AEsculapius  at  Ecbata- 
na, the  deed  of  a barbarian,  and  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander, but  more  in  unison  with  Xerxes’  wanton  outrages  against  the  di- 
vinities, and  with  the  fetters  dropped  by  him  into  'the  waves,  in  order, 
forsooth,  to  punish  the  Hellespont. 
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“The  following  anecdote  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  improba- 
ble.  Many  embassies  from  Greece,  and,  among  others,  deputies  from 
Epidaurus,  met  him  on  the  road  between  Ecbatana  and  Babylon.  Alex- 
ander granted  the  petition  of  the  Epidauriuns,  and  presented  tlem  with 
a valuable  ornament  for  the  temple  of  iEsculapius;  adding,  however, 

4 Although  iEsculapius  has  used  me  unkindly,  in  not  saving  the  friend 
who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life.’ 

“Almost  all  agree  that  he  ordered  Hephaestion  to  be  honoured  with 
the  minor  religious  ceremonies  due  to  deified  heroes.  Some  say  that 
he  consulted  Ammon,  whether  he  might  not  sacrifice  to  Hepeaestion  as 
to  a god,  and  that  the  answer  forbade  him.  All  agree  in  the  following 
facts,  that  for  three  days  he  tasted  no  food,  nor  permitted  any  attention 
to  his  person,  but  lay  down  either  lamenting  or  mournfully  silent;  that 
he  ordered  a funeral  pile  to  be  constructed  at  an  expense  of  10,000  tal- 
ents (some  say  more);  that  all  his  barbarian  subjects  were  ordered  to  go 
into  mourning ; and  that  several  of  the  king’s  companions,  in  order  to 
pay  their  court,  dedicated  themselves  and  their  arms  to  the  deceased.” 

Thus  Arrian : The  passage  has  been  introduced  partly  for  the  cur- 

ious information  contained  in  it,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the 
modern  reader  to  see  from  what  a mass  of  contradictory  matter  the  his- 
torian had  to  select  his  facts. 

From  Ecbatana,  Alexander  returned  to  Babylon.  The  royal  road 
connecting  the  capitals  of  Media  and  Assyria  passed  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Cossasi,  a mountain  tribe  who  occupied  the  valleys  and 
high  ground  between  the  upper  part  of  the  courses  of  the  modern  Abzal 
and  Caroon.  These  bandits  used  to  receive  a tribute,  under  the  name 
of  presents,  from  the  king  of  kings,  as  often  as  he  travelled  between 
Babylon  and  Ecbatana.  It  may  be  inferred  that,  like  the  Uxians,  they 
had  not  failed  to  demand  the  same  from  Alexander ; but  he,  although 
the  winter  was  far  advanced,  made  war  upon  them  and  pursued  them  in- 
to their  mountain  fastnesses.  In  Arrian’s  words,  “ neither  the  winter 
nor  the  ruggedness  of  the  country  were  any  hindrances  to  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  commanded  a division  of  the  army.” 
It  is  in  the  winter  season  alone  that  the  robbers  who  inhabit  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia,  can  be  successfully  invaded ; if  assailed  in  summer, 
they  move  from  hill  to  hill,  sink  one  while  into  the  abysses  of  their  ra- 
vines, and  at  another  time  ascend  to  the  loftiest  peaks.  Their  flocks, 
partly  concealed  in  retired  vales,  partly  accompanying  their  movements, 
furnish  them  with  provisions  ; but  if  the  principal  villages,  where  they 
keep  their  stores,  flocks,  and  herds,  be  captured  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, the  inhabitants  must  either  perish  or  come  to  terms.  It  was  when 
the  snow  was  knee-deep  on  the  ground,  that  Timour  at  last  conquered 
the  Curds  of  Mount  Zagrus,  a race  cognate  with  the  Cossaei.  After 
Alexander  had  compelled  these  to  surrender,  he  built  towns  and  fort- 
resses in  the  most  commanding  positions,  in  order  to  restrain  their  de- 
predations in  future  ; but  the  cure  was  only  temporary ; they  soon  re- 
lapsed into  their  ancient  habits,  and  when  Antigonus  had  to  pass  through 
the  vale  of  the  Abzal,  to  the  vicinity  of  Ecbatana,  in  his  expedition  a- 
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gainst  Eunaenes,  his  army  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  these  Cos- 
saei,  to  whom  he  had  refused  the  customary  gratuity. 

As  Alexander  was  advancing  towards  Babylon,  he  met  numerous  em- 
bassies— sent  from  various  nations  to  congratulate  him  on  his  final  suc- 
cess, and  the  acquisition  of  the  empire  of  Asia.  Here  presented  them- 
selves ambassadors  from  Lyba — from  the  Bruttii,  Lucanians,  and  Tus- 
cans of  Italy — from  Carthage — from  the  ./Ethiopians — from  the  Scyth- 
ians in  Europe — from  the  Celtae  and  the  Iberi,  whose  dress  was  then 
first  seen  and  their  names  heard  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  Some 
of  these  sought  the  king’s  friendship  and  alliance  ; some  protection  from 
more  powerful  neighbours  ; others  submitted  their  common  disputes  to 
his  arbitration.  This  universal  homage  was  regarded,  both  by  Alexan- 
der and  his  friends,  as  a recognition  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  known 
world.  His  fame  had  made  a deep  impression  on  the  nations  of  the 
West.  The  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  extolled  the  glory  of  the  captain- 
general  of  the  Greeks,  and  'threatened  the  barbarians  who  harassed 
them  with  his  vengeance.  The  fall  of  Tyre  was  an  event  calculated  to 
give  a shock  to  the  nations  from  the  Phoenician  coast  to  the  British 
isles.  The  lamentations  of  Carthage  for  her  mother-city,  and  her 
known  fears  of  a similar  fate,  were  sufficient  to  spread  the  terrors  of  Al- 
exander’s name  from  coast  to  coast,  and  to  indicate  him  as  the  van- 
quisher of  the  proud  and  the  refuge  of  the  distressed.  The  Spanish 
Iberi  would  have  ample  cause  to  complain  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
Carthaginians  on  their  shores ; while  the  embassies  of  the  Tuscans  and 
Lucanians  could  hardly  have  any  other  object  than  to  represent  the 
power,  the  ambition,  and  the  king-detesting  tyranny  of  Rome. 

Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  two  historians  not  distinguished  for  their 
credulity,  wrote  that  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Alexander,  who,  after 
giving  them  audience,  foretold  their  future  greatness,  from  witnessing 
the  steadiness,  the  enterprise,  and  free  spirit  of  the  men,  and  from  hear- 
ing an  accurate  account  of  their  political  constitution.  “ I have  men- 
tioned this,”  says  Arrian,  “ not  as  certain,  nor  yet  as  altogether  to  be 
disbelieved.  Strabo  writes  that  Alexander  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  piracies  of  the  Tuscans  under  the  supposed 
protection  of  the  Romans. 

Livy  is  very  eloquent  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that,  if  Alexander  had 
invaded  Italy,  he  would  have  been  assuredly  defeated  and  vanquished 
by  the  Romans.  But  partiality  must  either  have  blinded  his  judgment 
or  induced  him  to  suppress  his  honest  convictions.  It  required  more 
than  ordinary  hardihood  to  assert  the  superiority  of  Papirius  Cursor  o- 
ver  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  Had  Alexander  entered  Italy,  it  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force  by  land  and  sea.  The 
Greeks,  Lucanians,  and  Samnites  would  have  hailed  him  as  a deliverer, 
and  their  bravest  warriors  would  have  fought  under  his  banners.  The 
Samnites  alone,  Rhree  years  after  Alexander’s  death,  were  strong  e- 
nough  to  gain  the ‘famous  victory  at  the  defile  of  Caudium,  and  the  Tus- 
\tlans  were  successfully  struggling  against  the  despotism  of  Rome.  Al- 
exander had  found  eight  hundred  thousand  talents  in  the  different  trea- 
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suries  of  the  empire.  His  resources,  therefore,  were  inexhaustible  ^ 
and  these,  applied  with  the  extraordinary  activity  and  perseverance 
which  characterized  all  his  operations,  would  not  have  left  the  Romans 
one  hope  of  finally  saving  themselves.  If,  in  later  years,  Pyrrhus.,  the 
needy  prince  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Epirus*  with  his  confined  means, 
shook  Rome  to  her  foundations,  it  is  idle  to  -suppose  that,  in  a far  fee- 
bler state,  she  could  for  a momont  have  withstood  the  whirlwind  shock 
of  Alexander’s  chivalry.  He  did  not  trust  for  victory  to  the  activity  of 
the  phalanx,  but  maintained  it  as  a tower  of  strength,  as  a fortress  in  re- 
serve, round  which  the  broken  part  of  his  forces  might  always  rally. 
For  attack  he  trusted  to  his  cavalry,  mixed  with  infantry — to  his  mount- 
ed archers  and  dartrnen — to  his  bowmen — and  especially  to  his  Agrians* 
a species  of  light-armed  regular  infantry.  If  with  these  he  made  aKitn- 
pression  upon  the  enemy’s  thronged  ranks,  broke  their  lines,  or  con- 
founded their  order,  he  then  brought  Up  the  phalanx  with  its  sefried 
front  of  iron  pikes,  and  swept  them  off  th®  field. 

The  Romans  would  probably  have  fought  bravely,  but  they  had  nei- 
ther the  skill  nor  the  strength  to  contend  with  Alexander.  In  his  days 
their  arms  and  discipline  were  very  deficient  nor  was  their  resolution  as 
proved  by  the  surrender  at  Caudium,  of  that  stern  cast  which  knows  no 
alternative  between  death  and  victory. 

Although  they  may  in  the  history  of  the  world  be  regarded  as  die  po- 
litical heirs  of  Alexander,  yet  a long  period  elapsed  before  they  entered 
on  their  inheritance.  They  never  took  possession  of  the  extensive  em- 
pire between  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Jaxartes ; and  the  Ma- 
cedonian had  been  dead  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  before  the  king- 
dom of  the  son  of  Lagus  was  added  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Last  Year  of  Alexander’s  Life.  B.  C.  323. 

Alexander  had  crossed  the  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Babylon,  when  a 
deputation  of  Chaldaean  priests  waited  upon  him,  and  besought  him  not 
to  ender  the  city,  as  their  god  Belus  had  communicated  to  them,  th^t  a 
visit  to  Babylon  at  that  time  would  not  be  to  the  king’s  advantage.  Al- 
exander, startled  at  the  warning  not  to  enter  the  city  which  he  intended 
for  the  capital  of  his  empire,  repeated  to  his  friends  a line  from  Euri- 
pides, the  skeptical  poet  of  Greece,  expressing  that 

“ A fair  guesser  is  the  best  prophet.” 

and  signified  his  determination  to  proceed.  It  appears  that  he  suspect- 
ed the  motives  of  these  Chaldaean  diviners.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the 
great  temple  of  Belus  had  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  Alexander,  dis* 
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pleased  at  this,  had  announced  his  intention  to  employ  the  whole  army 
in  its  completion.  This  announcement  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
the  Chaldjins,  to  whom  Alexander  had  restored  the  broad  lands  with 
which  the  Assyrian  kings  had  endowed  the  temple  ; for  as  long  as  the 
edifice  remained  unfinished,  the  priests  enjoyed  its  ample  revenues  with- 
out deductions,  but  these,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  would  be  princi- 
pally expended  on  the  victims,  lights,  incense,  and  numerous  servants 
whom  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Assyrian  worship  rendered  necessary. 
Of  the  extent  of  this  expenditure,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  wor- 
ship, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a fact  stated  by  Herodotus,  that 
during  the  festival  of  Belus  one  thousand  talents  of  frankincense  were 
consumed  on  one  altar.  Alexander  was,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that 
the  warning  voice  proceeded  from  the  self-interest  of  the  priests,  and 
not  from  the  provident  care  of  their  god. 

The  Chalaeans,  thus  unexpectedly  baffled,  and  probably  conscious 
that  the  monarch  was  likely  to  be  as  safe  within  as  without  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  now  took  up  a new  position ; and  said  the  danger  might  be 
averted  were  the  king  and  the  army  to  make  a circuit,  and  enter  the  ci- 
ty by  the  western  in  place  of  the  eastern  gate.  Alexander  attempted  to 
comply  [with  this  advice,  but  as  the  marshes  and  lakes  above  the  town 
rendered  its  execution  difficult,  he  gave  up  the  endeavour,  and  entered 
fey  the  fatal  portal. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  our  days  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  no  commu- 
nications between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  man 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth  has  to  struggle  forward,  under  the  sole  guid- 
ance of  laws  immutably  connected  with  his  organization  : hut  this  is 
an  idle  supposition,  which  never  amounts  to  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  degraded  disciple  of  the  stye.  In  all  cases  of  overpowering  a- 
larm  or  affliction  the  Epicurean  belies  his  principles,  calls  for  divine 
aid,  and  attempts  by  loud  supplications  to  rouse  his  God  from  his  death- 
like tranquility.  The  great  body  of  mankind,  impressed  with  a belief 
of  their  dependence  upon  the  spiritual  world,  have  in  all  ages  been 
more  inclined  to  run  into  thp  opposite"  extreme,  and  to  welcome  the 
doctrine,  according  to  which  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are  not 
under  our  own  controul,  hut  mere  modes  of  the  divine  will,  of  which 
the  human  being  is  the  passive  instrument.  But  as  the  divine  will  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  so  must  every  thing  connected  with  man  and 
his  destiny,  the  day  of  bis  birth,  his  character  in  life,  and  the  hour  of 
his  death,  be  eternally  and  immutably  fixed. 

Thus  the  Moirm  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Fata  of  the  Latins  left  man  no 
choice  hut  to  advance  along  the  path  which  had  been  marked  out  for 
him  before  his  birth— to  lengthen  or  shorten  which  was  not  given  either 
to  man  or  to  God.  The  believers  in  this  doctrine  were  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  moment  predestined  to  terminate  their  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  those  in  whose  fate  they  were  deeply  interested.  An  immutable 
truth  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency  was  not  supposed  beyond 
the  rea,ch  of  human  knowledge.  Nature  herself  was  believed  to  inti- 
mate by  various  signs  that  the  appointed  hour  of  every  individual  was 
drawing  nigh-^-that  the  thread  of  his  existence  was  gradually  winding 
up,  and  would  soon  be  snapped  asunder. 
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But  as  the  human  mind  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  a truth  which  could  not  be  avoided,  the  believers  in  Fat© 
soon  admitted  a doctrine  utterly  subversive  of  their  own  original  princi- 
ples ; namely,  that  when  signs  or  omens  of  impending  evil  were  given', 
the  evil  itself  might  be  averted  by  certain  ceremonies  and  expiatory  sa- 
crifices. On  this  admission  was  founded  the  whole  fabric  of  heathen 
superstition,  and  the  science  of  augury,  divination,  and  propitiation. — 
The  diviners,  with  admirable  inconsistency,  held  at  one  time  that  the 
impending  evil  had  been  averted  by  their  exertions,  and  at  another,  that 
destiny  could  not  be  controlled  nor  the  fates  changed. 

The  signs  and  warnings  were  supposed  to  be  more  distinct  and  fre- 
quent, when  the  fate  of  the  mighty  on  the  earth  was  trembling  in  the  ba- 
lance. Accordingly,  omens,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  are  said  to 
have  preceded  the  deaths  of  all  the  great  men  whose  lives  have  been  par- 
t cularly  recorded  by  ancient  writers.  As  part,  therefore,  of  the  history 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  day,  those  which  are  supposed  to*  have 
indicated  the  appraoching  death  of  "Alexander  deserve  attention. 

“Aristobulus  writes,  that  Appollodorus,  of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the 
Companions,  had  been  left  behind  to  command  the  military  force  under 
Mazseus,  the  satrap  of  Babylon.  On  Alexander’s  return  from  India, 
he  had  been  summoned  to  the  camp,  and  had  witnessed  the  punishment 
of  various  satraps.  Alarmed  by  their  fate,  he  sent  to  consult  his  brother 
Peithagoras,  a diviner,  who,  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  victims,  could 
foretel  future  events. — Peithagoras  sent  back  to  enquire  whom  he  most 
dreaded,  and  heard  from  his  brother  that  it  was  the  king  himself  and 
Hephoestion.  The  diviner  then  consulted  the  victims  with  respect  to 
Hephmstion ; and,  on  finding  the  liver  imperfect,  informed  his  brother 
by  a sealed  letter  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  Hephaestion,  who  would 
soon  be  out  of  the  way.  Apollodorua  received  this  letter  at  Ecbatana 
the  day  before  Hephaestion’s  death.  Peithagoras  then  sacrificed  con- 
cerning Alexander,  found  the  same  imperfection  in  the  liver,  and  trans- 
mitted  the  information  to  his  brother.  He,  to  prove  his  loyalty,  showed 
the  letter  to  Alexander,  who  commended  his  openness,  and  on  arriving 
at  Babalon,  asked  Peithagoras  what  the  inauspicious  omen  was.  The 
diviner  replied  that  it  was  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  liver.  The- 
king  then  asked  what  this  foreboded,  and  was  honestly  answered,  ‘ some 
great  misfortune.’  Alexander,  so  far  from  being  angry  with  Peithago-* 
ras,  treated  him  with  greater  con;  idertion,  because  he  had  honestly  told 
him  the  truth.  Aristobulus  writes,  that  he  received  this  account  front 
Peithagoras  himself.” 

It  is  easy  to  remember  prophetical  sayings  after  the  event  has  taken 
place,  and  many  Macedonians  recalled  to  mind  that  Calanus  took  leave 
of  all  his  friends  but  the  king,  whom  he  said  he  was  soon  to  see  at  Ba- 
bylon. Such  reports  lose  nothing  by  transmission ; we  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  surprised  that  Cicero,  in  his  work  on  divination,  asserts,  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  Calanus  distinctly  foretold  the  impending  death  of 
Alexander. 
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Numerous  embassies  from  Grecian  states  waited  the  king’s  arrival  at 
Babylon : they  were  ail  complimentary,  and  received  due  honours.  To 
them  was  instrusted  the  care  of  the  trophies  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  from  Greece,  and  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  reconveyed  to  tty'e 
several  cities  whence  they  had  been  removed.  Athenraus  has  quoted  a 
passage  from  Phylarchus  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  Alexander’s 
court  on  publiG  days,  which,  in  the  absence  of  better  authority,  I intro- 
duce here. 

“ The  golden  plain  trees,  the  vine  of  pure  gold  loaded  with  clusters  of 
emeralds,  Indian  carbuncles,  and  other  invaluable  gems,  under  which 
the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  sit  and  give  audience,  were  not  equal  in  va- 
lue to  the  sum  of  Alexander’s  expenses  for  one  day.  His  tent  contained 
a hundred  couches,  and  was  supported  by  eight  columns  of  solid  gold. 
Overhead  was  stretched  cloth  of  gold  wrought  with  various  devices, 
and  expanded  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ceiling.  Within,  in  a semi-cir- 
cle, stood  five  hundred  Persians,  bearing  lances  adorned  with  pomegra- 
nates. Their  dress  was  purple  and  orange.  Next  to  these  were  drawn 
up  a thousand  archers,  partly  clothed  in  flame-coloured  and  partly  in 
scarlet  dresses.  Many  of  these  wore  azure-coloured  sashes.  In  front 
of  these  were  arranged  five  hundred  Macedonian  Argyraspides.  In  the 
middle  of  the  tent  was  placed  a golden  throne,  on  which  Alexander  sat 
and  gave  audience,  while  the  great  officers  of  the  guard  stood  behind 
and  on  either  side  of  him.  The  tent  on  the  outside  was  encircled  by 
the  elephants  drawn  iq?  in  order,  and  by  a thousand  Macedonians  in 
their  native  dress.  Beyond  these  were  arranged  the  Persian  guard  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  five  hundred  courtiers  allowed  to  wear  pur- 
ple robes.  But  out  of  this  crowd  of  friends  and  attendants,  no  one  dared 
to  approach  near  to  Alexander,  so  great  was  the  majesty  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.” 

But  neither  the  homage  of  suppliant  nations  nor  the  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence of  his  court  could  divert  the  active  mind  of  Alexander  from  use- 
ful projects.  H©  sent  Arraus  with  a band  of  shipwrights  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  orders  to  cut  timber  in  the  Hyrcanian  forests, 
and  to  build  ships  on  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  war  vessels : for  he  was 
anxious  to  discover  with  what  sea  the  Caspian  communicated.  The 
Greek  philosophers,  reasoning  from  analogy,  had  not  given  credit 
to  Herodotus  concerning  its  alleged  isolation.  Herodotus  wrote  only 
from  report ; and  as  his  account  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  that  sea  is 
grossly  erroneous,  his  accuracy  respecting  the  sea  itself  can  be  regard- 
ed only  as  casual.  The  narrow  outlets  that  connect  the  Mraotic  with 
the  Propontis,  the  Propontis  with  the  Euxine,  the  Exuine  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic,  had  prepared  them 
to  expect  a similar  outlet  in  the  Caspian  They  would  not,  therefore, 
without  a careful  investigation  of  every  creek  on  its  coast,  allow  the  ano- 
maly of  an  inland  sea  that  did  not  communicate  with  the  circumambient 
ocean.  Alexander  did  not  live  to  hear  of  the  success  of  his  plans,  but 
Seleucus  carried  them  into  execution,  and  a fleet  under  his  admiral,  Pa- 
trocles,  was  employed  to  survey  carefully  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.—* 
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The  dangers  attendant  on  the  navigation  of  that  rude  and  boisterous  ba- 
sin seem,  however,  to  have  been  too  great  for  the  courage  of  Patrocles, 
His  pretended  discoveries  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and 
of  a southeast  passage  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  proofs  that  he  never  in 
reality  fulfilled  his  commission,  nor  examined  the  shores.  Had  Alexan- 
der lived,  the  veil  of  darkness  that  enveloped  those  regions  for  thirteen 
centuries  longer  would  probably  have  been  removed. 

The  Indian  fleet,  under  Nearchus,  had  sailed  from  the  great  estuary, 
up  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Ecbatana, 
found  it  there,  as  well  as  two  quinqueremes,  four  quodriremes,  twelve 
triremes,  and  thirty  triaconters,  which  had  arrived  from  the  3lediter- 
ranean.  The  vessels  had  been  taken  to  pieces  on  the  Phoenician  coast, 
carried  by  land  to  Thapsaeus,  reconstructed  there,  and  navigated 
down  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon.  There  he  ordered  a harbour  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a thousand  ships  of  war  to  be  excavated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  covered  docks  in  proportion  to  be 
constructed.  Sailors  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediteiranean  hurried  to 
man  his  fleet ; among  these  the  fisherman  of  the  murex  or  purple-fish, 
on  the  Phoenician  coast,  are  particularly  mentioned.  Agents  were 
sent  to  engage  the  most  skilful  seamen,  and  to  purchase  the  ablest  row- 
ers for  his  service.  In  a word,  it  was  his  intention  to  form  on  theSu- 
sian  and  Babylonian  coast  a second  Phoenicia — equal  in  wealth  and 
population  to  the  Syrian. 

He  had  fixed  upon  Babylon  for  the  seat  of  empire,  as  the  central 
spot  between  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Indus 
and  Eastern  Ocean  on  the  other.  The  fertility  of  Assyria  was  bound- 
less, and  its  revenues,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  formed  a third  of  the 
annual  receipts  of  the  Persian  kings.  But  these  had  neglected  the  in- 
terests of  Assyria,  and  the  ruined  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon,  attest  the  extent  of  desolation.  It  was  Alexan- 
der’s policy  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and  to  restore  As- 
syria to  her  ancient  supremacy.  But  before  this  could,  be  done  effec- 
tually, and  an  unrestrained  communication  opened  between  the  prov- 
inces of  the  south-western  empire,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  A* 
rabs  to  subjection.  Their  position  to  the  west  of  Babylonia  made  in- 
cursions into  the  province  easy,  and  their  command  of  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates  enabled  them  to  exact  ruinous  sums  from  the  merchants 
navigating  that  river.  His  plan  for  theii^ subjugation  was,  for  the  fleet 
to  circumnavigate  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  its  motions  to  be  attend- 
ed by  a land-force.  Thirty  oared  galleys  were  sent  successively  to 
examine  the  southern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  report  the 
state  of  the  Arabian  coast.  Hiero,  a sea-captain  from  Soli,  ventured 
farthest.  His  orders  had  been  to  sail  round  into  the  Red  Sea,  until  he 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Egyptian  Heropolis.  But  when  he  had 
coasted  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore  within  the  gulf,  and  doub- 
led the  formidabled  cape  now  called  Ras  Musendoon,  his  heart  also 
failed  him,  and  he  ventured  to  announce  to  Alexander  the  greatness 
of  the  undertaking. 

But  difficulties  only  stimulated  him,  and  the  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  great  expedition  were  carried  on  without  any  cessation. 
Had  it  set  out  under  the  command  of  the  king,  the  probability  is  that 
it  would  have  proved  successful.  The  Arabs  were  not  formidable  in 
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the  field  ; and  an  active  land-force,  supported  by  a large  lieet,  might, 
without  enduring  much  hardship  or  opposition,  have  made  the  circuit 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  spots  between  Muscat  and  Mocha,  and 
Mocha  and  Mecca,  are  numerous  enough  to  furnish  ample  provision 
for  an  invading  army ; and  from  Mecca  he  could  easily  have  transfer- 
red his  troops  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  where  the  resources  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  were  at  his  command. 

JElius  Gallus,  who  invaded  Arabia  under  the  auspices  of  August  Os, 
found  no  resistance  from  the  natives,  and  during  an  eight  months’  cam- 
paign lost  only  7 soldiers  by  the  enemy’s  weapons.  Nor  is  the  boasted 
invincibility  of  the  Arabs  founded  in  truth  Sha-Poor,  one  of  the  great- 
est monarchs  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  Sassan,  marched  victoriously 
from  Hira,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Babylonia,  to  Gatreb  or  Medina, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  the  great  Nushirwan  completed  the  consa- 
ladin  within  the  peninsula  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  head.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  supposed  that  Alexander’s  activity,  forethought  and 
prudence,  in  proportioning  the  means  to  the  end,  could  in  the  common 
course  of  calculation  have  failed.  Probably  also,  as  the  expedition 
was  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a voyage  of  discovery  as  well  as  of 
conquest,  the  sheiks  would  have  soon  discovered  that  resistance  would 
only  irritate,  and  cause  the  conqueror  to  delay  his  course  and  extermi- 
nate, while  a ready  submission  would  save  the  inhabitants  from  all  mo- 
lestation, save  the  transmission  through  their  territories  of  the  travel- 
ling force. 

While  the  preparations  were  still  continued,  the  king  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  canals  and  irragation  of  Assyria.  To  the  west  or  south- 
west of  Babylon  was  a long  succession  of  large  cavities  or  depressions 
in  the  soil,  into  which  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Euphrates  could 
be  turned  in  the  season  of  the  floods.  These  cavities  were  supposed 
to  have  been  the  works  of  former  Assyrian  kings,  and  were  equal  in 
extent  to  an  inland  sea.  The  canal  which  connected  the  Euphrates 
with  these  reservoirs  was  called  the  Pallacopas ; its  upper  end  being 
in  the  right  bank  of  the  great  river,  about  thirty- six  miles  above  Baby- 
lon. The  entrance  into  Palacopas  was  opened  during  the  floods,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  banks  near  and  below  Babylon  from  part  of  the 
pressure  of  the  waters ; but  when  the  floods  subsided,  it  was  necessary 
again  to  obstruct  the  entrance,  and  to  prevent  the  water  in  its  fertiliz- 
ing state  from  escaping  into  the  lakes.  It  was  easy  to  cut  the  bank, 
and  admit  the  flood  waters  into  the  Pallacopas,  and  thence  into  the 
great  basins  ; but  it  was  an  Herculean  task  to  repair  the  breach,  and 
compel  the  Euphrates  to  resume  its  ordinary  chanel.  The  satrap  of 
Assyria  had  every  year  to  employ  16,000  men,  for  three  months,  in  the 
work  of  obstruction.  Alexander  sailed  up  the  Euphrates,  and  examin- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Palacopas,  found  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  evil 
at  the  point  where  the  cut  was  annually  made,  as  the  whole  soil  in  the 
vicinity  was  gravelly,  and  alluvipl  and  almost  defied  the  task  of  ob- 
struction ; but  on  examining  the  bank  higher  up  the  stream,  he  found, 
about  four  miles  from  the  ancient  place,  a spot  where  the  bank  below 
the  surface  was  rocky.  Here  he  ordered  a new  channel  to  be  excavated, 
which  might,  with  comparative  ease,  be  obstructed  in  the  proper 
season. 

As  the  spring  floods  had  already  commenced  he  sailed  down  the 
Pallacopas  into  the  lakes.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  below 
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Which  in  after-ages  the  Arabs  built  Cufa,  he  fixed  on  the  site  of  the  last 
Alexandria  founded  by  him.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hira  of 
a later  period. 

Thence  he  sailed  back  towards  Babylon,  pleased  that  he  had  thus, 
escaped  the  misfortune  foretold  by  the  Chaldsean  seers.  The  lakes  on 
which  he  was  sailing  were  studded  with  small  islands,  many  of  which 

were  crowned  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria. 

As  he  was  steering  Lis  own  vessel  between  those  islets,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  which  he  wore  as  a protection  against  the  heat,  and 
round  which  the  royal  diadem  or  band  was  wreathed,  was  blown  over- 
board by  a violent  gust  of  wind.  The  hat  fell  into  the  water ; but  the 
diadem,  being  lighter,  was  carried  by  the  wind  into  some  tali  reeds 
that  grew  around  one  of  the  royal  tombs.  A saiior  swam  ashore,  re- 
covered the  diadem,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  it  dry  while  he  was 
swimming  back,  placed  it  on  his  head.  For  this  presumption,  accord- 
ing to  Aristobulus,  the  man,  who  was  a Phoenician  sailor,  received  a 
flogging;  according  to  others,  who  were  more  anxious  for  an  antithe- 
tical sentence  than  for  the  truth,  he  received  a talent  for  his  good  ser- 
vice, and  death  for  his  presumption.  According  to  a third  account, 
the  recoverer  of  the  diadem  was  Seleucus.  whose  future  greatness,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  was  indicated. — 
These  various  accounts  prove  that  the  incident  at  the  time  was  looked 
upon  as  trifle,  and  that  after  Alexander’s  death,  the  superstitions  nar- 
rated it  according  to  their  own  fancies. 

At  Babylon  Alexander  found  Peucestas,  who  had  brought  20,000 
Persian  recruits  and  a considerable  force  of  Tapeiri  and  Cosscei,  whom 
the  Persians  represented  as  their  most  warlike  neighbours.  These 
were  not  incorporated  with  the  already  existing  Persian  force,  but 
formed  into  a separate  body.  The  lowest  division  of  this  new  phalanx 
was  called  a decad,  although  it  contained  sixteen  individuals,  of  whom 
twelve  were  Persians.  The  front  and  rear  men  were  Macedonians, 
with  an  increased  pay : as  were  the  two  officers  answering  to  the 
modern  sergeants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drill  and  discipline  the  divi- 
sion. The  superior  officers  of  this  new  corps  were  all  Macedonians, 
so  that  its  establishment  must  have  caused  an  immense  promotion  a- 
mongthem.  It  is  curious  that,  while  the  four  Macedonians  bore  the 
arms  of  the  Greek  heavy-armed  infantry,  the  twelve  Persians  were 
partly  armed  with  bows  and  partly  with  'darts.  The  new  force  ap- 
pears to  have  been  admirably  adapted  for  the  service  which  the  army 
had  to  expect  in  its  march  round  Arabia. 

The  naval  preparations  were  carried  on  without  intermission.  Cy- 
press trees,  the  only  ship-timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  were 
cut  down,  and  new  ships  constructed.  The  rowers  and  pilots  wore 
exercised  daily,  and  prizes  awarded  for  superior  activity  and  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  vessels. 

Ambassadors  from  southern  Greece  now  came  to  present  Alexander 
with  golden  crowns ; and  these,  ©n  advancing  to  his  presence,  appear-? 
ed  in  the  sacred  garlands,  which  were  never  worn  by  deputies,  ex- 
cept when  commissioned  to  consult  oracles,  er  to  carry  gifts  to  the 
shrines  of  distant  deities.  But  while  these*servile  republicans  hailed 
him  with  divine  honours — while  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  army 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  loved  him  as  their  leader  and  revered  him  a? 
their  king— while  his  newly-created  fleet  was  furrowing  with  unwont- 
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keels  the  bosom  of  the  Euphrates,  and  preparing  to  spread  its  sails 
on  seas  unknown — while  he  was  anticipating  the  fulfilment  of  his  early 
dreams  of  becoming  the  master  of  the  gold,  the  aromatics,  the  myrrh, 
and  the  frankincense  of  the  hitherto  untouched  Sasea,  and  of  compel- 
ling the  sons  of  the  desert  to  add  a third  god  to  their  scanty  Pantheon 
-—while  he  was  preparing  to  forge  the  last  link  of  the  golden  chain 
which  was  to  bind  together  his  subjects  on  the  Indus,  the  Tigris,  and 
the  Nile,  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  advantages — the  scene  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  he  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  oflife,  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  vast  subjects. 

“And  perhaps,”  says  Arrian,  “it  was  better  thus  to  depart,  to  the 
extreme  regret  of  all  men,  while  his  glory  was  unstained,  and  before 
he  was  overtaken  by  those  calamities  to  which  mortals  are  exposed, 
and  on  aceount  of  which  Solon  advised  Croesus  to  consider  the  end  of 
#fe,  and  to  pronounce  no  man  happy  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ” 

A few  days  before  his  last  illness,  he  was  busily  employed  in  super- 
intending the  formation  of  his  new  corps.  The  tent,  which  was  his  fa- 
vourite residence,  was  erected  on  the  plain  ; and  in  front  was  placed 
the  throne,  whence  he  could  inspect  the  proceedings.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  day  he  retired  to  quench  his  thirst, and  was  attended  by  all  the  great 
officers,  who  left  the  throne  under  the  sole  care  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace.  An  obscure  Greek,  who  was  on  the  field,  seeing  the  throne 
and  the  seats  on  both  sides  empty,  with  the  eunuchs  standing  in  rows 
behind,  walked  up,  and  deliberately  seated  himself  upon  the  throne. 
The  eunuchs,  it  appears,  were  prevented  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Persian 
court  from  disturbing  the  intruder,  but  they  raised  a loud  cry  of  lamen- 
tation, tore  their  garments,  beat  their  breasts  and  foreheads,  and  show- 
ed other  signs  of  grief,  as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  them. 
The  event  was  judged  to  be  highly  important,  and  the  intruder  was 
put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  had  accompfcces  or 
not  in  this  overt  act  of  treason, — for  such  it  was  considered  to  be  by  all 
the  Persians  of  the  court.  But  the  only  answer  which  they  could  ex- 
tract from  the  unhappy  man  was,  that  he  had  acted  most  unintention- 
ally, and  without  any  ulterior  views.  This  confession,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  diviners,  gave  a more  fatal  complexion  to  the  omen.  Without 
a knowledge  of  eastern  customs,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  dis- 
cover why  so  much  importance  was  paid  to  a trifling  occurrence;  but 
ihe  following  passage  from  the  emperor  Barber’s  autobiography  will 
illustrate  this  and  other  obscure  points  of  eastern  history. 

66  It  is  a singular  custom  in  the  history  of  Bengal  that  there  is  little 
of  hereditary  descent  in  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  There  is  a 
throne  allotted  for  the  king,  there  is  in  like  manner  a seat  or  station  as- 
signed for  eaeh  of  the  amirs,  vazirs,  and  sobdars.  It  is  that  throne  and 
these  stations  alone  which  engage  the  reverence  of  the  people  of  Ben- 
gal. A set  of  dependants,  servants,  and  attendants  are  annexed  to  each 
*of  these  situations ; when  the  king  wishes  to  dismiss  or  appoint  any  per- 
son, whosoever  is  placed  in  the  seat  of  the  one  dismissed  is  immediate- 
ly attended  and  obeyed  by  the  whole  establishment  of  dependants,  ser- 
vants, and  retainers  annexed  to  the  seat  which  he  occupies  ; nay,  this 
rule  obtains  even  as  to  the  royal  throne  itself ; whoever  kills  the  king 
.and  succeeds  in  placing  himself  on  that  throne  is  immediately  acknow- 
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ledged  as  king.  All  the  amirs,  vazirs,  soldiers,  and  peasants  instantly 
obey  and  submit  to  him,  and  consider  him  as  much  their  sovereign  as 
they  did  their  former  prince,  and  obey  his  orders  as  impticitly.  The 
people  of  Bengal  say,  ‘We  are  faithful  to  the  throne;  whoever  fills  the 
throne  we  are  obedient  and  true  to  it.?  99 

To  ^this  passage  the  editor  of  Baber  adds  the  following  note: 
“ Strange  as  this  custom  may  seem,  a similar  one  prevailed  down  to  a 
very  late  period  in  Malabar.  There  was  a jubilee  every  twelve  yews 
in  the  Samorin’s  country,  and  any  one  who  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
way  through  the  Samorin’s  guards  and  slew  him,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
The  attempt  was  made  in  1695,  and  again  a few  years  ago,  but  without 
success.” 

The  Persians  and  Medes  were  not  Hindoos,  but  seem  to  have  adopt- 
ed many  ceremonies  from  the  Assyrians,  who  were  a cognate  people 
with  tho  Egyptians  and  Indians.  This  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the 
throne  had  been  established  for  the  safety  of  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion during  civil  contests.  It  furnished  a valid  excuse  for  obeying  the 
king  de-facto , without  inquiring  into  his  title  de-jure.  But  the  very 
principle  adopted  to  ensure  the  natibnal  tranquillity  became  one  great 
cause  of  civil  wars.  For  when  any  bold  adventurer  succeeded  in 
gathering  a sufficient  number  of  marauders,  bandits,  and  outcasts  not 
troubled  with  any  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  passive  obe- 
dience, he  boldly  claimed  tbo  throne,  and  success  formed  the  beat  of 
titles. 

The  chance  of  battle  might  prove  fatal  to  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
thus  at  once  convert  the  loyal  troops  into  a band  of  rebels.  The  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  the  Younger  did  not  salute  him  as  king,  until  they 
had  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  ; although  Cyrus  had  long 
before  claimed  the  crown,  because  he  was  a better  man  than  his  bro- 
ther. 

The  assassination  of  Darius  by  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  principle.  By  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  Bess- 
us transferred  his  rights  to  himself.  But  had  Darias  fallen  alivO  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  they  would  have  devolved  upon  the  captor. 

Many  battles  in  the  East  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  this  feel- 
ing. Mahmoud  ofChisni  gained  the  battle  which  opened  India  to  his 
army,  because  the  elephant  of  his  victorious  opponent  became  uforuly 
and  bore  the  rajah  off  the  field.  And  Dara,  a descendant  of  the  same 
Baber  from  whom  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  this  feeling,  lost  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  because  in  the  battle  which  secured  the  crown  to  his 
brother  Aurungzebe  he  happened  to  dismount  from  his  elephant  in  the 
heat  of  the  contest. 

From  this  degression  we  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Persians  to  treat  with  such  severity  the  chance-oc- 
cupant of  the  royal  seat  of  Alexander. 

Previous  to  setting  out  on  the  Arabian  expidition,  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  practice,  offered  a splendid  sacrifice  for  its  success; 
wine  nnd  victims  were  distributed  among  the  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions of  the  army,  and  the  great  officers  were  entertained  magnificent- 
ly by  the  monarch  himself.  The  wine  circulated  freely  until  the  night 
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was  far  spent ; the  king  then  rose  and  was  retiring  to  his  tent,  when 
Medius,  the  Thessalian,  who,  since  the  death  of  Hephsestion  and  the 
departure  off’raterus,  had  most  personal  influence  with  him,  besought 
him  to  visit  his  lodgings,  where  he  would  find  a pleasant  party  assem- 
bled. For  what  followed  Arrian  has  copied  the  Royal  Diary,  in  which 
the  movements  and  health  of  the  king  were  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  forms  the  most  ancient  series  of  bulletins  on  record,  and  is 
here  presented  to  the  reader,  reduced  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct 
form. 

“ The  king  banqueted  and  drank  wine  with  Medius ; he  then  rose 
from  table,  bathed,  and  slept. 

“He  again  dined  with  Medius,  and  drank  till  lato  at  night;  on  rising 
from  the  table  he  bathed,  and  after  bathing,  ate  a little,  and  slept  there, 
for  he  was  now  in  a fever. 

“ He  was  carried  on  a couch  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  sacrificed 
according  to  his  daily  custom.  After  finishing  the  service,  he  lay 
down  in  the  public  room  untii  it  was  dark.  During  the  day  he  gave 
orders  to  the  leaders  concerning  the  march  and  voyage ; the  land- 
forces  were  told  to  be  ready  to  commence  their  march  on  the  fourth, 
and  the  Heel,  which  he  proposed  to  accompany,  to  sail  on  the  fifth  day. 
He  was  then  conveyed  in  a litter  to  the  river  side,  where  he  was  pla- 
ced on  board  a vessel  and  feried  across  into  the  park.  There  he 
again  bathed  and  went  to  rest. 

“Next  day  he  bathed  and  offered  the  usual  sacrifices;  he  then  re- 
turned to  bis  chamber,  where  he  lay  down  and  conversed  with  Medi- 
us- Orders  were  given  the  generals  to  attend  him  next  morning.  Af- 
ter this  be  dined  sparingly,  and  was  carried  to  his  chamber.  During 
the  whole  of  this  night,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  no  intermission  of 
fever. 

“ Next  day  he  bathed  and  sacrificed,  then  gave  orders  to  Nearchus 
^nd  the  other  leaders  to  be  ready  to  sail  the  third  day. 

“ Next  day  he  bathed  again,  offered  the  appointed  sacrifices,  and 
finished  the  service ; and  although  there  was  no  remission  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  he  yet  called  in  the  leaders  and  ordered  them  to 
have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  In  the 
evening  he  bathed,  and  after  bathing  was  very  ill. 

“ Next  day  he  was  removed  to  the  house  close  to  the  great  swim- 
ming-bath. where  he  offered  the  appointed  sacrifices.  Ill  as  he  was, 
he  called  on  the  principle  officers,  and  gave  orders  about  the  expedi- 
tion. 

“On  the  following  day  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  altar  and  offered  the  sacrifice ; he  would  nevertheless  give 
farther  orders  to  the  great  officers  concerning  the  voyage. 

“ Next  day,  although  extremely  ill,  he  offered  the  appointed  sacri- 
fices, and  ordered  the  generals  to  remain  assembled  in  the  court,  and 
the  chtUiarchs  and  the  pentacosiarchs  in  front  of  the  gates.  Being  now 
dangerously  ill,  he  was  carried  from  the  park  into  the  place;  when 
the  generals  entered,  he  knew  them,  but  said  nothing,  as  he  was 
speechless.  The  fever  was  very  violent  during  the  night. 

“ And  the  following  day  and  night. 

“And  the  following  day.* 

This  was  the  account  written  in  the  Royal  Diary;  “Upon  this,” 
continues  Arrian,  “ the  soldiers  became  eager  to  see  him ; some  to  see 
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him  once  more  alive,  others  because  it  was  reported  that  he  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  a suspicion  had  arisen  that  his  death  was  concealed 
by  the  chief  officers  of  the  guard — but  the  majority,  as  I think,  from 
sorrow  and  anxiety  lor  their  king;  they  therefore  forced  their  way 
into  his  chamber.  As  the  men  passed  his  couch  in  succession,  he, 
although  speechless,  greeted  thenl  individually,  by  raising  his  head 
with  difficulty  and  by  the  expression  of  his  eyes.” 

“ Moreover,”  according  to  the  Royal  Diary,  “ Peithon,  Attalus, 
Demophon,  Peuccstas,  Cleomenes,  Menidas,  and  Seleucus,  slept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis  and  asked  the  god  if  it  would  be  desirable  and  bet- 
ter for  Alexander  to  be  conveyed  to  the  temple,  and  to  supplicate  the 
god  and  be  healed  by  him ; but  the  answer  from  the  god  forbade  his 
removal,  declaring  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  remain  where 
he  was.  The  Companions  reported  this  answer,  and  Alexander  not 
long  after  expired,  as  if,  under  all  circumstances,  that  wrere  the  better 
fate.” 

The  account  given  by  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  this.  According  to  some  writers,  his  friends  asked  him  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  and  he  answered  “to  the  strongest;” 
according  to  others,  he  added,  “ that  he  foresaw  a bloody  competition 
at  his  funeral  games.” 

These  extracts  from  Arrian  contain  all  that  can  be  regarded  as 
authentic  respecting  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Alexander;  for  Plu- 
tarch, who  has  given  a version  of  the  Royal  Diaries,  agreeing  in  most 
points  with  the  above,  has  most  unfairly  suppressed  every  notice  of 
the  impending  expedition,  in  order  to  make  his  readers  believe  that, 
the  great  man,  whose  Ufa  he  was  recording,  had  latterly  lost  all  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  energy  of  character,  and  become  the  abject  slave 
ot  intemperance  and  superstition. 

The  fever  to  which  he  fell  a \ ictim  was  probably  contracted  in  his^ 
visit  to  the  marshes ; and  the  thirst  which  compelled  him  on  a public 
day  to  quit  his  military  duties,  proves  that  it  was  raging  in  his  veins 
before  it  absolutely  overcame  him.  The  exertions  at  the  public  ban- 
quet, and  the  protracted  drinking  at  the  house  of  Medius,  must  have 
seriously  increased  the  disease.  Strong  men,  like  Alexander,  have 
often  warded  off*  attacks  of  illness  by  increased  excitement,  but  if  this 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  reaction  is  terrible.  It  is  curious 
that  no  physician  is  mentioned.  The  king  seems  to  have  trusted  to 
two  simple  remedies, — abstinence  and  bathing.  His  removal  to  the 
summer-house,  close  to  the  large  cold  bath,  shows  how  much  he  confi- 
ded in  the  latter  remedy.  But  the  extraordinary  fatigues  which  he 
had  undergone,  the  exposure  within  the  last  three  years  to  the  rains  or 
the  Punjab,  the  marshes  of  the  Indus,  the  burning  sands  of  Gedrosia, 
the  hot  vapours  of  Susiana,  the  frost  and  snow  of  Mount  Zagrees.  and 
the  marsh  miasma  of  the  Babylonian  lake,  proved  too  much  even  for 
his  iron  constitution.  The  numerous  wounds  by  which  his  body  had 
been  perforated,  and  especially  the  serious  injury  to  the  lungs  from  the 
Millian  arrow,  must  have  in  some  degree  impaired  the  vital  functions, 
and  enfeebled  the  powers  of  healthy  reaction. 

Under  such  disadvantages  we  must  admire  the  unconquered  will,  the 
unflinching  spirit  with  which  he  bore  up  against  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease, his  resolute  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  and  the  regular 
discharge  of  his  royal  and  military  functions.  On  the  ninth  day,  when 
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he  was  carried  to  the  palace,  and  all  the  officers  down  to  the  comman- 
ders of  five  hundred  were  commanded  to  attend,  it  was  evidently  his 
intention  to  have  taken  leave  and  given  his  last  orders  ; but  nature 
failed,  and  he  was  unable  to  express  his  wishes  when  the  generals 
were  admitted.  The  report,  therefore,  of  his  having  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  the  strongest  is  probably  either  an  invention,  or  an  inference 
from  previous  conversations,  in  which  he  might  have  foretold  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  his  premature  death. 

The  sleeping  of  the  officers  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  is  a curious  fact 
in  the  history  of  superstition.  It  proves  that  Serapis  was  an  Assyrian 
god,  whom  the  first  Ptolemy  must  have  well  known,  and  this  utterly 
subverts  the  account  preferred  by  Tacitus,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Serapis  into  Egypt.  That  most  felicitous  painter  of  the 
darker  traits  of  human  nature,  and  unrivalled  master  in  the  art  of  hint- 
ing more  than  he  affirms,  is  a gross  perverter  of  the  truth,  whenever 
he  ventures  on  the  subject  of  Eastern  antiquities. 

Strabo  furnishes  us  with  the  best  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
great  officers,  and  of  their  motives  for  sleeping  in  the  temple  of  Serapis. 
“ Canopus  possesses  the  temple  of  Serapis,  that  is  honoured  with  great 
reverence  and  distinguished  for  its  healing  powers  The  most  respect- 
able characters  believe  this,  and  sleep  in  the  temple  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  Some  historians  give  an  account  of  the  cures, 
others  of  the  oracles,”  In  these  few  words  we  see  why  the  friends 
slept  there,  and  why  they  were  anxious  to  carry  their  believed  so- 
ereign  thither. 

But  as  many  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Alexander  died, 
in  the  course  of  nuture,  of  a regular  marsh  fever,  and  that-neither  poi- 
son nor  the  cup  of  Hercules  proved  fatal  to  him,  I add,  for  their  satis- 
faction, the  following  paragraph  from  Arrian. 

’“I  know  that  many  other  accounts  have  been  written  concerning 
the  death  of  Alexander — that  he  died  of  poison  sent  by  Antipater,  and 
prepared  by  Aristotle,  who  since  the  death  of  Calisthenes  was  afraid  of 
him ; that  Cassander  carried  this  according  to  some,  in  the  hoof  a mule 
(for  even  this  absurdity  has  been  recorded  ; ) that  Iollas.  the  younger 
brother  of  Cassander,  administered  it,  as  he  was  the  royal  cup-bearer, 
and  had  a short  time  before  been  aggrieved  by  Alexander;  that  Me- 
dius,  the  friend  of  Iollas,  was  an  accomplice,  and  pursuaded  the  king 
to  join  the  revellers ; and  that  on  draining  the  cup,  he  was  instantly 
seized  with  sharp  pangs — and  quitted  the  party.  One  writer  has  even 
been  graceless  enough  to  affirm,  that  Alexander,  on  discovering  that 
his  illness  was  likely  to  prove  fatal,  rushed  out  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Euphrates,  that  his  disappearance  might  in- 
cline men  to  believe  his  divine  descent  a supernatural  departure — that 
while  he  was  quitting  the  palace  clandestinely  he  was  discovered  by- 
Roxana,  and  prevented  ; and  that  he  then  lamented  with  a sigh,  ‘ that 
she  grudged  him  the  eternal  honour  of  being  esteemed  a god.’  I have 
noticed  these  reports,  not  because  they  are  credible,  but  Irom  a wish 
to  show  that  I am  not  ignorant  of  them.” 

“Alexander,”  continues  Arrian,  “died  in  the  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Olympiad,  when  Hegesias  was  archon  at  Athens  (about  midsummer, 
B.  C.  323.  He  lived,  according  to  Aristobulus,  thirty-two  years  and 
eight  months,  of  which  he  reigned  twelve  years  and  eight  months.  In 
body  he  was  most  handsome,  most  indefatigable,  most  active : in  mind 
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most  manly,  most  ambitious  of  glory,  most  enterprising,  and  most  re- 
ligious. In  sensual  pleasures  he  was  most  temperate,  and  of  mental 
excitements  insatiable  of  praise  alone.  Most  sagacious  in  discovering 
the  proper  Measures  whiie  jet  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  most  felicit- 
ous inferring  the  probable  from  the  apparent.  In  arraying,  arming, 
and  marshalling  armies,  most  skilfal.  In  raising  the  soldiers’  courage, 
tilling  them  with  hopes  of  victory,  and  dispelling  their  fears  by  his  own 
undaunted  bearing,  most  chivalrous.  In  doubtful  enterprise  most  dar- 
ing. In  wresting  advantages  from  enemies  and  anticipating  even  their 
suspicions  of  his  measures  most  successful.  In  fulfilling  his  own  en- 
gagements most  faithful.  In  guarding  against  being  overreached  by 
others  most  cautious.  In  his  own  personal  expenses  most  frugal,  but 
in  munificence  to  others  most  unsparing. 

“ If,  then,  he  erred  from  quickness  of  temper  and  the  influence  of 
anger,  and  if  he  loved  the  display  of  barbarian  pride  and  splendour,  I 
regard  not  these  as  serious  offences  ; for,  in  candour,  we  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  his  youth,  his  perpetual  success,  and  the  influence  of 
those  men  who  court  the  society  of  kings,  not  for  virtuous  purposes, 
but  to  minister  to  their  pleasures  and  to  corrupt  their  principles.  On 
the  other  hand,  Alexander  is  the  only  ancient  king  who,  from  the  native 
goodness  of  his  heart,  showed  a deep  repentance  for  his  misdeeds. — 
Most  princes,  even  when  conscious  of  guilt,  foolishly  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  crimes,  by  defending  them  as  rightly  done.  The  only  atone- 
ment for  misdeeds  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  offender,  and  the  pub- 
lic display  of  repentance.  Injuries  are  the  less  keenly  felt  by  the  suf- 
ferers, and  hopes  are  entertained  that  he  who  shows  sorrow  for  the  past 
will  be  guilty  of  similar  offences  in  future.  Neither  do  I esteem  his 
claim  to  divine  origin  as  a serious  offence,  as  perhaps'it  was  only  a de- 
vice, to  ensure  due  respect  from  his  subjects.  Minos,  iEacus,  and  Rha- 
damarlthus  were  never  accused  of  offensive  pride,  because  men  of  old 
referred  their  origin  to  Jupiter  : no  more  were  Theseus  and  Ion,  the  re- 
puted sons  of  Neptune  and  Apollo.  Yet  Alexander  was  surely  not  a 
less  illustrious  king  than  these.  I regard  the  Persian  dress  also  as  only 
a device  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  regarding  their  king  as  a for- 
eigner in  all  respects,  and  to  show  the  Macedonians  that  he  possessed  a 
refuge  from  their  military  asperity  and  insolence.  For  the  same  reason 
he  mixed  the  Persian  body-guards  with  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and 
their  nobility  with  his  own  select  cavalry.  Even  his  convivial  parties, 
as  Aristobulus  writes,  were  not  prolonged  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  of 
which  he  drank  little,  but  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  social  converse  with 
his  friends. 

“Let  him,”  concludes  Arrian,  “ who  would  vilify  Alexander,  not  se- 
lect a few  blameworthy  acts,  but  sum  up  all  his  great  deeds  and  quali- 
ties and  then  consider  who  and  what  he  himself  is  who  would  thus  abuse 
the  man  who  attained  the  pinnacle  of  human  felicity — who  was  the  mv 
disputed  monarch  of  both  continents — and  whose  name  has  pervaded 
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the  whole  of  the  earth.  Let  kirn  consider  these  things  especially  if  he 
be  of  no  consideration,  a labourer  in  trifles,  and  yet  unable  properly  to 
arrange  even  them.  There  did  not,  as  I believe,  in  that  age  exist  the 
nation,  the  city,  nor  the  individual,  whom  the  name  of  Alexander  had 
not  reached.  My  own  oomion,  therefore,  I will  profess,  that  not  with- 
out especial  purpose  of  the  Deity  such  a man  was  given  to  the  world,  to 
whom  none  has  ever  yet  been  equal.” 


